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PREFACE 

More than twenty years have elapsed since we have first treated 
the subject of Buddhist logic and epistemology as they were taught 
in the schools of Mahayana Buddhism. Our nearly unique source at 
that time was the Nyaya-bindu and tika, this solitary Sanscrit remnant 
of what has been a vast field of literary production. Since that time our 
knowledge of the subject has been considerably enlarged. Important 
Sanscrit texts have been discovered and published in India. The inter- 
connection and mutual influences of Indian systems are better known. 
The Tibetan literature reveals itself as an almost illimited source of 
information. Prof. H. Jacobi has contributed a series of articles on the 
early history of Indian systems. Prof. J. Tucci has recently elucidated 
the problem of Buddhist logic before Dignaga. Prof, de la Vallee 
Poussin has brought to a successful end his monumental translation 
of the Abhidharma-Kosa. Prof. Sylvani Ldvi has enriched our know- 
ledge by important discoveries in Nepal. Prof. M. Walleser has founded 
in Heidelberg an active society for the study of Mahayana. A great 
deal of work has been done by Indian and Japanese scholars. The 
Nyaya-bindu is no more a solitary rock in an unknown sea. Buddhist 
logic reveals itself as the culminating point of a long course of Indian 
philosophic history. Its birth, its growth and its decline run parallel 
with the birth, the growth and the decline of Indian civilisation. The 
time has come to reconsider the subject of Buddhist logic in its histo- 
rical connections. This is done in these two volumes of which the 
second apears before the first. It contains translations which aim at 
being intelligible, a reservation not unnecessary in Indian matters, 
since we have witnessed translations by authoritative pens which read 
like an absolutely unintelligible rigmarole. In the copious notes the 
literary renderings are given where needed. This will enable the reader 
fully to appreciate the sometimes enormous distance which lies between 
the words of the Sanscrit phrasing and their philosophic meaning 
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rendered according to our habits of thought. The notes contain also 
a philosophic comment of the translated texts. The reader who would 
like to have a me d'ensemble of Buddhist philosophy as it is repre- 
sented in its logical part will have to go through the labyrinth of 
these notes and texts and make for himself a statement as well as an 
estimate of that doctrine. This task is facilitated in the first volume 
which will contain a historical sketch as well as a synthetical recon- 
struction of the whole edifice of the final shape of Buddhist philosophy, 
as far as it can be achieved at present. The second volume thus con- 
tains the material as well as the justification for this reconstruction. 
The first volume is in the press and we hope that it will appear 
before long. 



A SHORT TREATISE OF LOHIO, 

NYAYA-BINDU 

BY 

DHARMAKIRTI 


"WITH 


A COMMENTAEY (TIKA) BY DHARMOTTAEA 




CHAPTER 1. 


PERCEPTION. 

§ 1. Subject Matter and Purpose op this Work. 

1. All successful liuman action is preceded by* 
right knowledge. Therefore this (knowledge will 
be here) investigated. 

(1. 6). In this sentence the importance of the subject of the pre- 
sent work is pointed to. The body of a literary work, indeed, has a double 
aspect, it consists of words and subject matter. The words, in the 
present case, have no other purpose than to convey their meaning; 
they will not be analysed. But if the subject matter were of no use, 
no work could be devoted to an enquiry^ into it, just as no reason- 
able man would ever undertake an enquiry about the teeth of the crow, 
because this would serve no purpose.^ Wishing to show that this trea- 
tise deserves to be written, the author points to the importance of 
its subject matter (1. 10). Because (says he) all successful human ac- 
tion is preceded by right knowledge, therefore this (phenomenon) 
must be investigated, and with this aim the present treatise is under- 
taken. Such is the meaning of the (prefatory) sentence.^ (2. 2). (By 
making this statement, viz.) by stating that right knowledge — the 

1 pratipatti = hstan^pa. 

2 We would expect Icaka-danta-panksa-prayojana-abJiamt^ since the mean- 
ing is not that the teeth are useless, but that an investigation about unexisting teeth 
is useless, cp. Tatp., p. 1. 17, and infra, p. 2. 22. (text). This would agree with 
Yinitadeva’s interpretation according to whom the vyutpatU {^partJcsa) must 
have a pragojana. Since vyutpatti is already the prayojana of the treatise itself 
{pralcarana-Sartra), its importance will then \)e pray ojanasy a prayojanam. To this 
double prayojana Bharmottara takes exception, he is thus obliged to give a so- 
mewhat awkward turn to his example. But cp. Tatp., p. 28. 12, nUpraycjmfie {•dm?) 
partksdm. 

3 Yinitadeva, p. 81. 10, has interpreted the first sentence as containing an 
indication 1) of the subject-matter {dbhidheya == samyag-j'ddna), 2) of its aim 
{prayojana = vyutpatti), 3) their connection {sanibandha) and 4) the aim of the aim 
{prayojanasya api prayojanam), the latter referring to the real importance of the 
study of the theory of cognition, since cognition is involved in every purposive ac- 
tion. Dharmottara objects to the nmisusd prayojanasya prayojanam. B.e 

the first sentence as a whole, indicating the importance of a study of the theory of 
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subject matter of this treatise — is the cause ^ of all successful human 
action, the importance (of a theory of cognition is alone) stated (di- 
rectly). (2. 3) But by making such a statement the subject-matter (of 
the work), its aim and its fitness® (for that aim) are (indirectly) in- 
dicated. Indeed when it is being stated that right knowledge, the 
source of all (successful) human action,® will be analysed in the pre- 
sent work, it is also implied that right knowledge is the subject-mat- 
ter of this literary composition, its aim is an analysis of (the pheno- 
menon) of knowledge, and the work itself represents the means 
through which the analysis (is achieved). (2. 5). Directly stated is thus 
only (one) point, the importance of the subject matter, (the other points), 
its fitness etc., are then implicitly understood.^ The (prefatory) sentence 
alone is not adequate to give a direct statement of the subject mat- 
ter, the purpose and the connection between them (separately). By 
naming directly only one point, it indirectly alludes to all three. (2. 7). 
The word Kthis» (knowledge) points here to the subject matter. The 
words « will be investigated!) — to the purpose. The purpose here meant 
(is double). For the author it is the task of composing the work, 
whilst for the student it is the task of studying it. (2. 9). Indeed, all 
reasonable men set themselves to work when they have some useful 
aim in view. To the questions ® as to why has the Master written this 
treatise and why should it be studied by the pupils, it is answered 
that its purpose is an analysis (of knowledge). It is written by the 
author in order that he may himself become the teacher for those 


cognition, and then the three usual preliminaries as implicitly contained in it. He 
thinks that a distinction between prdkaranctsya Sanra-prayojanam and ahhidheya- 
prayojanam is useless, since Santa is first of all Saida which is not investigated. 

1 vMm must he inserted before prayoiana, p. 2. 2, cp. Tib. rgyu-ikid-du 
bstan-pas, 

2 sambandha. 

® pumsa-artha-upayogi = purusa^rtha-siddhi-Tietu. 

^ Lit., p. 2.6. « Therefore by the force of direct statement (ahhtdhana) of 
the importance (prayojana) of the part (which is) the subject, connection etc. are 
expressed)). Dh. thus insists that the first sutra, as a whole [samuddydrfha), refers 
directly to cd)Mdheya-prayojana, i. e. to the importance of a theory of cognition, 
the three usual preliminaries are then to be understood implicitly. Vinitadeva 
thinks that abhidheya and praycjana are expressed directly (read mnon-du instead 
of snon-du, p. 32. 2 of M. de la Yallde-Poussin’s edition in B. I.) and 
sambandha indirectly. The importance of a theory of cognition is then conceived 
by him as a praygjatmya api prayaganam (p. 33. 8). 
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’^vho are being instructed in (the theory of) cognition, and it is stu- 
died by the pupils desirous of acquiring for themselves the instruc- 
tion delivered by the Master. In analysis of knowledge is thus the 
purpose of both the composition and the study of the work. (2.13). 
No word (in the prefatory sentence) indicates the connection between 
the subject matter and the purpose. It must be supplied from the 
context.’ Indeed when a reasonable man is working at this treatise 
for the sake of an analysis of right knowledge, this treatise is just 
the means of attaining his purpose and there is no other. Thus it is 
clear that the relation between this treatise and its aim is that of an 
expedient and the thing to be expedited. 

(2. 1 6). However, (the advisability of stating these topics at the 
beginning can be questioned), since, even if they are stated, no rea- 
sonable man will accept them without further evidence, before having 
looked into the book. This is true! Without a foregoing study of 
the book these topics, although stated, cannot be appreciated. But when 
stated, even without being authenticated, they provoke the spirit of 
inquisitiveness ^ by which people are incited to work (2. 18). Indeed, when 
reasonable men presume that a thing may be of some use to them,® 
they (immediately) set to work; whereas when they suspect that it is of 
no use,'* they give it up. (2. 19). Therefore the author of a scien- 
tific work is especially expected to make at the beginning a state- 
ment about the connection (between his aim and the subject mat- 
ter). For it is all very well for writers of romance to make false 
statements in order to amuse,® but we cannot imagine what would be the 
aim of a scientific author if he went (the length of) misstating his subject- 
matter. Neither (do we see that this actually) occurs. Therefore it is 
natural to expect inquisitiveness concerning such (works). (2. 22). If it 
were not stated, the student might possibly think that the subject 
matter served no purpose at all as, e. g., an enquiry about the teeth 
of a crow; or that (the aim) was irrealizable as, e. g., the instruction 
to adorn oneself with the demon Takgaka’s crest jewel which re- 
leases from fever®; or that its aim was undesirable, like the instruc- 


1 samarthyat 

2 samSaya, 

8 artha-samSaya. 

^ amrtlia-samSaya, 

5 Lit., 2,20. <f Indeed tlie words of story-tellers may be imagined in a 
different way for the sake of sport etc. (Tib. = hndMi))i. 

® Co. the same simile Tatn.. d. 3. 6, 
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tion about the ritual to be followed at the (re-)marriage ceremony of 
one’s own mother’-; or that the aim could possibly be attained in an. 
easier way than through this book; or again that it was altogether 
useless. If any such presentiment of uselessness arises, reasonable 
men will not apply themselves to the study of the hook. By stating 
the subject matter etc. some useful purpose is (always) suggested, 
and this checks the suspicion of uselessness. Eeasonable men are thus 
incited to take action. Thus it is clear that the connection (be- 
tween the subject matter and the purpose) is stated in order that 
the book may he credited with efficiency, since such consideration 
incites human activity. 

§ 2. Right knowledge defined. 

(3.5). Right knowledge is knowledge not contradicted (by ex- 
perience).® In common life w'e likewise say that (a man) has spoken truth 
when he makes us reach the object he has first pointed out. Similarly 
(we can also say) that knowledge is right when it makes us reach 
an object it did point to. But by «making us reach an object « nothing 
else is meant than the fact of turning (our attention) straight to the 
object. Indeed knowledge does not create an object and does not offer 
it to us, but in turning (our attention) straight to the object it {eo 
ipso) makes us reach it. Again «to turn a man straight to the object » 
is nothing else than to point it out as an aim of a (possible) purposive 
action. Indeed, (one should not imagine) that knowledge has the 
power forcibly to incite a man (against his will).® 


1 This is an indication that Buddhists had in India the same aversion to the 
remarriage of widows as the brahminical Hindus. 

2 This is the Buddhist definition of empirical knowledge (samyag-jfLana =pra- 
mana). It is opposed to the definitions of the Mimaipsakas (artha-avahodha)^ 
of the Carvakas [artlia-darSana), the Naiyayikas (prama^lcarana). Madh- 
yamikas and Yogacaras held that this knowledge is a transcendental illusion 
[dlamlane lihrantam). With this reservation the first accepted the realistic Logic of 
the Naiyayiks, the second adhered to the reform of Dignaga, cp. my Nirvana, 
p. 156 n. For Vinitadeva, p. 34. 1, 40. 13, and Kamalaslla, Tattvasg., p. 892 .6, 
the definition refers to the field of experience only {prdpaka-visaye) and thus agrees 
both with the Yogacara and Sautrantika views (uhhaya-naya-samaSrayena). 
But the Tipp., p. 18 — 19, thinks that the Yogacara idealism is here forsaken and 
the Sautrantika realism adhered to. As to Jinendrabuddhi’s view cp. Appendix, 

3 Thus jnanam is a jfldpaha-hetu^ not a kdrdka^hetu. These remarks are 
probably directed against Vinitadeva who explains purusdrtha ^ prayojana, 
siddhi sadhaha (grub~p(tr-hyed-pa) and purvaka as hetu. He thus converts 
jHana into a kardka-hetu. Kamalasila, just as Dh., defines avisammd,%tm as 
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(3.9). For this very reason (as will be stated later on)^ the 
only ultimate result of an act of cognizing is (simply) a distinct co- 
gnition. When an object has been cognized, man has been (eo ipso) 
turned towards it and the object reached.^ The (proper) function of 
cognition is thus at an end just after the object has been cognized. (3. 10). 
For this very reason cognition is concerned with an object not yet co- 
gnized. But when it has been first cognized, the same act of cognition 
has also drawn (the attention) of man and has made him reach 
the object, (i. e., reach it by his cognition). Any further act concerning 
that very object cannot be regarded as its cognition.^ Consequently (a 
purposive action directed towards) an object already cognized will not 
be an act of cognizing it.*^ 

(3. 12). (Turning now to the diiferent modes of cognition we see 
that) when an object has been apprehended by direct experience,^ it 
has been converted into an object of (possible) purposive action 
through sense-perception. Because (we say) that sense-perception has 
pointed out an object, when the function of that knowledge which 
consists in making us feel its presence in our ken is followed by a con- 
struction (of its image).® Therefore (we say) that an object has been 
pointed out by sense-perception, when it is cognized as something 
directly perceived. (3.15). Inference (or indirect cognition, differs) in 
that it points out the mark of the object, and by thus (indirectly) 
making sure (its existence) submits it as an object of possible purpo- 

referring to a possible, not to an actual successful action (=^abhmata‘artha-1cnya- 
samartha- arthaprapana-SaktimaUvam, na tu prapanam eva., op. cit p. 392. 7). 

^ About pramana-phala cp. infra, text, p. 14. 16 and 18.8 cp. transl. and notes. 

2 The Mimanisaka assumes three stages in the development of e^ery co- 
gnitive act, the first apprehension (dar^ana), man’s purposive action {pravarta 7 ia) 
and the successful reaching of the object {prapana or hana-updddna), every fol- 
lowing stage being the result (phala) of the preceding one. According to Dh., the 
first stage alone belongs to the domain of cognition proper, the subsequent idea of 
a purposive action is not an act of cognizing the same thing, cp. Tipp., p. 8. 5, and 
Slokav., pratyak§a 60—70. 

® Lit., p. 3. 12. « Regarding that very object what can another cognition make 
additionally ?j) 

^ aReaching)) (p^^apa^ia) as understood by the Mimaipaaka and Naiya- 
yika means actual successful action; as understood by Dh., it here means possible 
purposive mion,prdpana‘yogyi-lcara7ia, cp. TipP*» P- 8. 6 . Cp. Tltparyat, p. 15. 5. 
drsta refers to all sense-faculties, not vision alone. 

6 This is the real definition of sense perception, it is conceived as a moment 
of indefinite sensation (rijfidm) which is followed by a construction {kalpand = 
vikalpa) of a definite image. The definition as given on p. 6. 15 is made vipratipotti* 
nirdkarmidrthmn, cp. the same definition vtfra. text, p. 11. 12. 
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sive action. Thus it is that sense-perception points out a definite ^ 
object, (i. e., an object localized in time and space) which appears be- 
fore us directly,® and inference likewise points out a definite object by 
way of the mark it is connected with. These two (methods of co- 
gnizing) point out definite objects, therefore they are right know- 
ledge. (3.17). “What differs from them is not (right) knowledge. Know- 
ledge is right when it makes us reach the object, and it makes us 
reach it when it has pointed to an attainable object.® But an object 
pointed out in some different way, not according to the above men- 
tioned two (methods of right knowlegde), is either absolutely unreal 
as, e. g., water seen as a vision in a desert — it does not exist, it can- 
not be reached — or it is uncertain as to whether it exists or not 
as, e. g., every problematic object. Since there is no such object in the 
world, which at the same time would be existent and non-existent, 
therefore such (a problematic object) can never be attained. (3. 21). 
And all imagination^ which is not produced by the (real) mark of the 

1 niyata is here contrasted with samiaya and mparyaya, it is the same as 
niicita, Cp. niyata-^ratilihasa on p. 8. 10, and niyata-akara on p. 70. 11, where 
the meaning of niyaia varies. 

2 pratihhasa =: nirlMaa = ahhasa = pratibimbana^ cp. Tipp., p. 12. 12. 

3 Lit., p. 3. 17. « There is no other v'^flana. What points to an object, which 

it is possible to attain, fetches, and by fetching it is right knowledge)). We would 
have a better meaning if this first sentence were united with the following two. 
(cNo other sensation [vijflana) indicating (MarSayat=upadarSayat) an object cap- 
able of being reached is such as « makes reach)) (prapaJca) and through making 
us reach (the object) is right knowledge®. But the Tibetan translation does not 
support this interpretation. VijMna in logic loses its meaning of an indefinite pure 
sensation ( = nirvikalpaka'jfldna) which it had in Abbidharma where it was con- 
trasted with as a definite idea. With the Yogacaras and Madhyamikas 

it is often contrasted with jfldna which has then the sense of transcendental 
knowledge (= Tib. ye-ies). Here it has the general sense of knowledge, idea, or re- 
presentation, just as in the term vijHdna-mdin; jfldna and vijndna are here used 
indiscriminately, as the next following jffdnena proves, anyaj jfldnam is then = 
mithyd jfldnam as p. 3. 23, cp.my Nirvana, Index. However there are some contexts 
where, as will be seen below, we must take into account the original meaning of vijfldna 
or vijfidna-skandha as pure sensation. Cp. YacaspatPs remark that when jfldna 
stands instead of mjMna = viststa- jfldna it excludes oyotj element of smrti or 
samkdra, cp, N. vart, p. 48. 5—6 and Tatp., p. 114. 1. But the relation 
may be reversed, cp. Jinendrabuddhi, f. 40. a. 7. 

^ kalpand meaning primarily a arrangement)) (pojand) and vikalpa meaning 
choice, dichotomy (dvaidM-karana), are both used in the sense of imagination, but 
pure imagination {utpreksana-vydpdra) is distinguished from constructive imagina- 
tion (Ungaja-vikalpa), A doubt appertains always to the imaginative part of know- 
ledge, not to sensation, 2/a5 tu samSayaJi, (sa) vikalpakasya jfidnasya^ Tipp., p. 10. IL 
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object, wliicli operates (freely) without taking notice of limitation (by 
reality) can but refer to a problematic fact (about which we neither 
know) that it exists nor that it does not exist. Such an object can 
never be reached. Therefore every cognition other (than perception or 
inference) is not a source of right knowledge, since it presents an 
object which cannot be reached, an object which is (either) abso- 
lutely unreal (or) uncertain as to whether it exists or not.^ 

(3. 23). (Sentient beings) strive for desired ends. They want that 
knowledge which leads them to the attainment of objects fitted for 
successful action. The knowledge that is investigated by the theory 
(of cognition) is just the knowledge they want. Therefore right 
knowledge is knowledge which points to reality, (a reality which) is 
capable of experiencing purposive action.^ (4. 1). And that object alone 
which has been pointed out by such right knowledge can be «reached »5 
(i. e., clearly and distinctly cognized), because, as we have stated above 
(p. 4), we understand by .(reaching)) an object its definite cognition. 
(4. 2). Now, if there is a divergence between what is pointed out (by 
our cognition) and the real object, the latter has either a different 


^ The realistic systems as well as, in a limited sense, the Madhyamikas 
and Yedantins admit additional sources of knowledge, besides perception and in- 
ference, e. g., testimony, analogy, negation, similarity. Buddhist logic includes 
them all in inference, or indirect knowledge. Therefore whatsoever is neither per- 
ception nor inference is wrong knowledge. In realistic systems there is also a diffe- 
rence between prajnana {=:pmma-l'arana) andprawa (=pramana~phnla). In 
Buddhist logic this difference is denied 2 Lndproviana^sami/ag--jnanai the ((reaching 
of the object (prapano)}^ which was interpreted above, p. 4, as ((reaching by defi- 
nite cognition)) is here taken in the sense of an actual successive action. 

^ Although the school of D ignag a (they are called the later Yogacaras, or 
the Tijhanavadi logicians, or the Sautrantika-Yogacaras) deny the reality of an ex- 
ternal world conesponding to our ideas, they in their logic and epistemology in- 
vestigate cognition from the empirical point of view, cp. Candrakirti, Madhy, 
vrtti, p. 68. 14, transl. in my Nirvana, p. 140 ff. Therefore their definition of reality 
as efficiency (artha-lcriya-liaritvcr) and of knowledge as artha-lcriya^samartha- 
(irtha-pradar^ana are purely empirical. But they contend that their analysis of em- 
pirical cognition leads to the establishment of an uncognizable transcendental sub- 
stratum, the sva4alcsana-paramartlia-satf the ((thing in itself)). The validity (pra- 
manyem) of empirical knowledge is thus established by a subsequent step {para- 
tah). The question whether the act of cognizing carries in itself (svatah) the feeling 
of its validity, or whether this is due to a further cognition (paratah) is very much 
debated in Indian philosophy. The school of Digniga has thus established the 
validity of cognition in opposition to the condemnation of all logic by the Madhya- 
mikas. This pramma-nnUettya-mda is represented by VXcaspati, Tatpar- 
yat., p. 7. 28. 
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quality or a different place or a different time.’- Indeed every vari- 
ation in its characteristics (makes the characterized object) «another» 
object. (When vre say that) the real object is <iother)>, (we mean) that 
it either has another quality or another place or another time (than 
what is contained in our cognition).^ Thus cognition representing one 
form of the object, is not to be considered as a right cognition when 
the real object has a different form, e. g., the yellow conch-shell seen 
(by the daltonist) is not a right cognition of this conch-shell, since it 
is really white. Neither is cognition right when it wrongly represents 
the place of the object, e. g., the radiance of a jewel seen through 
the chink in a door, when mistaken for the jewel itself which is in 
the room (behind the door), is not a right cognition of this jewel.* 
(4. 6.). Nor is our cognition right when it represents the object as 


1 The proper place for these remarks would have been, as stated by the 
Tipp., p. 11. 8, later on, p. 16, when discussing the nou-illusiveness of sense-per- 
ception. They are directed against Yinitadeva’s theory that the image may be 
wrong while sensation is right, since the real object is nevertheless reached by 
subsequent purposive action {artha^-matrasya prapteh^ TiPP*> P* 4)* 

2 The law of « otherness as understood by the Buddhists, is here alluded 
to. Concepts, ideas, objects are artificial cuts in an uninterrupted flow of moments. 
Every variation in time, space and quality (svdbhava) is an indication of some- 
thing <r other)) {yad viruddha^dharTna-samsrstam tan nand). The identity of an 
idea or an object thus reduces to a single moment which has neither duration in 
time (fcdla-ananugata), nor extension in space (de^a-ananugata)^ nor any quality, 
hsanabhedena vastuno Ihedah^ de^a-lcdla-vyatirilcta-avayavy-a'bhdvdt (read thus 
Tipp., p. 11. 7). From this point of view every definite cognition, since it corres- 
ponds to a subsequent moment, when the sensation is over, will be a cognition of 
an c( other)) object, strictly speaking it will be wrong. But empirical cognition re- 
fers to series of moments (santdna), infinitesimal time (suksma-Mla-hheda) is not 
taken into account. The definition of knowledge is framed so as to agree with 
realities having some stability, santdna-apelcsayd prdmanya-laksanam ucyate, 
Tipp., p. 11. 16 About <c otherness)) cp. W. E. Johnson, Logic I, p. XXXL 

3 Cp. Tatparyat., p. 56. Some logicians have maintained that since the object 
reached in a suhsequeot action is the real white conch-shell, the cognition will 
be a right one. But Dharmottara thinks that the image of the yellow conch- 
shell is nevertheless a wrong cognition, the white conch-shell is wrenched)) on 
the basis of another cognition. He has enlarged upon this point in his tika upon 
Pramana-viniscaya of Dharmakirti. 

^ The shining of a jewel, as well as of light in general, is moving matter 
(gati-dharman) and spreads in light-waves (taranga-nydyena). But this is only the 
empirical view. The transcendental reality of what appears as a motion is hut a series 
of point-instants in contiguous places following one-another, each representing an 
«other» thing, cp. Tatparyat., p.394. 10. But this theory is here overlooked and 
empirical illusion alone referred to. cp. also N. b. t., p. 69, 2 — na ksanayor virodhah 
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existing at a time when we really do not perceive it. E.g., seeing in 
a dream at inidnigit an object w^bich we really have seen at noon 
cannot be considered as a right cognition of an object really present 
at midnight.^ 

(4. 8.). (It can be objected) that a cognition of the object’s own 
form or its own place can be admitted, but to cognize its own time, (the 
unique moment to which its real existence) is confined, is impossible. 
However we do not maintain that it should be reached by distinct 
cognition at that very moment to which its existence is confined. We 
have the moment of sensation and the different moment of distinct 
perception. We maintain that we can distinctly cognize that very 
object whose existence was confined to (a previous) moment. (The unity 
which thus appears to exist between difierent moments) is a unity 
produced by the synthesis of distinct apprehension, and represents (in 
reality) a chain of momentary existences. 

(4. 12). (The prefatory sentence) mentions right knowledge 
wdiich ((precedes)) successful human action, i.e., which is the cause of 
it. The cause exists previously to the result, therefore it is said that 
knowdedge precedes (action). If the word ((cause)) had been used (in- 
stead of ((precedes))) we might have understood that right know- 
ledge is the immediate cause producing successful human action. 
But by using the word ((precedes)) its mere antecedence (is elicited). 
(4.13). Eight knowledge is twofold, it either is (intuitive), directly 
presenting to the mind the right way of action,^ or (discursive), di- 

1 Lit., p. 4. 2—4. 7, ((Here the real object which ia differeat from what is pointed 
out has another form, another place and another time. Indeed by combining with in- 
compatible qualities, the real object is other, and a difference of place, time and 
form is a combination with incompatible qualities. Therefore when apprehending 
a real object in another form cognition is not right in regard of the object having 
a different form, as apprehending a yellow conch-shell (is wrong) in regard of a white 
one. And apprehending what is situated in one place cognition is not right for what is situ- 
ated in a different place, as cognition apprehending a jewel in the radiance in the chink 
of a door (is wrong) for the jewel in the room. And apprehending what is related 
to another time is not right cognition regarding a real object at a different time, as a 
dream at midnight about an object (seen) at noon is not a right cognition of a real 
object (existing) at midnight)). About the Buddhist theory of dream and the cele- 
brated identification of reality with a dream by the Vijiianavadins interesting 
remarks are to be found in Dharmaklrti’s Santanantara-siddhi. But here 
again this theory is overlooked and dream is taken as an illusion in the usual em- 
pirical sense. 

^ artha-lcrii/aya nirlhasah ■= artha-l:riya^BMhana-nirhhasahj cp Tipp., 

p. 12. 11. ‘ 
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recting our attention towards a possible object of successful action.^ 
Of these two only (the last variety), that knowledge which stimulates 
purposive action, will be here examined. It merely precedes, but does 
not directly produce successful action. (4. 15). When we acquire right 
knowledge we must remember what we have seen before. Kemem- 
brance stimulates will,® will produces action and action reaches the 
object. Therefore such knowledge is not a direct cause. (4.17). In cases 
when purposive action presents itself directly (the aim) is reached 
straight off and (the process) cannot be analysed. But in cases when reason- 
able men strive and doubt, it may be analysed. By intuitive know- 
ledge ® the aims of man are attained (directly), in such cases men 
have no doubt about their aims. This makes an analysis impossible. 
(4. 19). Thus it is that the word « cause has been omitted, and the 
word (( precedes » used in order to suggest that right knowledge, 
when it is not immediately followed by action, is worthy of being 
analysed. 

(4. 21). Human action has an aim. That which is aimed at is an 
object, i. e., that which is desired.® There are objects to be avoided 
and objects to be attained. An object to be avoided is an object which 
we wish to avoid. An object to be attained is an object which we 
wish to attain.® There is no other class of objects different from these 
two. The indifferent object, since it is not desired, belongs to the class 
of undesirable ones.’ 

(4.23). Success is the (actual) attaining or avoiding of the object. 
When success is achieved by causes, it is called production. But when 
it is achieved by knowledge it is called behaviour.® It consists in 

1 artha-hriya-samarthe must be interpreted as artha-Tcriya-sadhana-sa- 
marthe (Tipp , p. 12. 13, read evam uttarairdpi, . . .), But an alternative explana- 
tion is likewise suggested by the Tipp., p. 12. 13-15, according to wbich 
'kriyd-jfidnam would be anantara-Tcdranam in the first case, and with respect to 
behaviour it would then be vyavaJiitam sddhana-nirhhdsa-jmnam. 

2 dbhildsaj desire. 

3 artha-^lcriya^nirNidse jMne^ lit ^ iiyfhen there is knowledge (sc. consciousness) 
reflected in purposive action)). 

4 Vinltadeva has interpreted purvalca as meanig hetu. 

■* artha is here derived from the root arth. the usual etymology is from the 
root r with the unddi suffix than. 

6 Vinitadeva has explained artha-siddhi as meaning prayojana-nispattij 
but this is wrong, since samyag-jfidna is a jMpaTca-hetti. not a kdraka-dietu, 
cp. Tipp., p. 13. 3. 

~ Indifferent objects are assumed by the Naiylyiks, cp. TStp., p. 65. 1 ff. 

^ anusthana. 
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avoiding the avoidable and attaining the attainable. Behaviour con- 
sisting in such activity is called succesW action. 

(5.2.). When the (prefatory sentence) mentions «all successful 
human action)) the word «all» is used to indicate the totality of the 
objects, but not the different ways of action. Therefore it is not meant 
that the (above stated) two varieties of purposive action depend upon 
right knowledge, but it is suggested that every successful action, 
whatsoever it may be, the totality of actions, depends upon right 
knowledge. Accidental success through false knowledge is impossible.^ 

(5. 5). Indeed, successful action is possible when (knowledge) has 
rightly constructed ^ the object whose (existence) has been pointed out 
by sensation.^ And this is done by right knowledge alone, not by wrong 
knowledge.^ How could cognition which has not rightly constructed 
(its object) lead to successful action? Wrong knowledge indeed does 
not lead to it. That knowledge which alone leads to it is right know- 
ledge. (5. 8). For this very reason it must be carefully investigated. 
And since it is the only cause of every successful human action, 
therefore the author, when stating this, (has emphasized) that «all)) 
(success) is preceded by right knowledge.® (5. 10). Thus the meaning 
of the (prefatory) sentence runs as follows, — because every efficient 
action is preceded by right knowledge, therefore this knowledge is 
investigated in the present treatise. 

(5. 14). The word ((investigated)) refers (to the method adopted) which 
consists in expounding the subject (indirectly) by refuting all contrary 
opinions. They are fourfold, in so far as they concern the number of 
varieties, their definition, their object and their result. 

^ Vinitadeva and §antirak9ita(?) think that a siiccesful action may hap* 
pen accidentally when acting upon a supposition, as e. g., when you approach a well 
and reach water without knowing beforehand whether there really is water in the 
well. They thus interpret the word «all)) as referring to both ways of behaviour, 
obtaining and abstaining. They maintain that success is mostly (hahulyena) achieved 
when acting upon right knowledge, but may be accidentally produced by uncertain 
or wrong cognition. D b. denies that, but he has a special theory about accidental 
successful action explained in his PrSmana-viniscaya-tika, cp, Tipp., p. 10. 13, 
13. 12 ff., and infra p. 17, 3. Cp. also Kamalasila, p. 404. 2 and Dh.’s own words 
above, p. 3—4. 

2 prajoayati, cp above, p. 4 n. 3. 

2 pradar^ana =: adariana^upadarSanaz^^aloeana^nirvilcaljpalca-pratyaksa, 

^ Lit., p. 5. 6. ((What produces the reaching of the shown is right knowledge 
only, what does not produce the reaching of the shown is wrong knowledge)). 

5 Lit., p. 5. 10. «The word iti is used in the sense of ((therefore)), yad and 
tad are necessarily correlative)). 
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§ 3. Vaeibties op eight knowledge. 

(5. 15). In order to reject misconception regarding the number of 
its varieties, it is said, — 

2. Eight knowledge is twofold. 

(5. 17). It is twofold, it has two varieties. By stating the number, 
the division into two varieties is indicated. There are two varieties of 
right knowledge. When the division into two varieties has been stated, 
it becomes possible to make a definition of right knowledge which 
(will consist of definitions) confined to each variety separately. (5. 19). 
Otherwise it is impossible to indicate a unique essence which would 
embrace all varieties. Therefore the indication that there is a number 
of different (varieties) is nothing but an (indirect) way of stating that 
the essence (of knowledge) is double. Without mentioning the number, 
i. e., the different varieties, it is impossible to express this double 
essence. The number has thus been stated at the beginning, because 
this is the only way to specify the essence of knowledge.’ 

(5. 22). Now, what are these two varieties? 

3. Direct and indirect (perceptive and infe- 

rential). 

(6. 2). The word for direct knowledge (or perception) means 
knowledge dependent upon the senses.’* (This meaning) of a know- 
ledge dependent upon the senses is suggested by the etymo- 

1 This remark is a repetition of what later on, p. 17, text, is said in regard 
of the twofold division of inference. But there it is quite natural, since two absolutely 
different things are designated by the term « inference)), a method of cognition and 
its expression in propositions. In this place the remark is strange, since the author 
has just been dealing at some length with a general definition of right knowledge. 
It maybe Dharmottara had the feeling that his definition of right knowledge 
as uncontradicted by experience w'as, to a certain extent, merely verbal, meaning- 
less without reference to its both varieties of direct and indirect cognition. Vini- 
tadeva’s comment contains the remark about the impossibility of a general defini- 
tion only in the right place, i. e., with regard to the definition of inference. 

2 Lit., p. 6. 2. ciFratyaksa means that the sense-organ is approached, reposed 
upon. The compound word is composed according to (the rule) that prepositions 
like ati etc. in the sense of {atiyicranta etc. can enter into composition with (their 
complement) in the accusative case. lu words compounded with prapta, apanna, 
alam and prepositions (the rule) according to which the gender of the compound 
must be the same as the gender of its last member is not observed, (and therefore) 
it agrees in gender with the object to which it is referred, (and thus) the word 
pratyalcsa is established as (an adjective which can be used in any gender)#, 
cp. Vart ad Piinini, II, 4. 26. 
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logical analysis^ of the word, not by its actual use^ (in philo- 
sophy). The idea of being dependent upon the senses contains, as 
its implication,® the idea of direct knowledge* which is thus being 
suggested.® This alone is the real meaning ® of the term perception. There- 
fore any knowledge that makes the object (appear) before us directly 
is called perceptive. (6. 6). If the proper use of the word involved 
nothing but dependence upon the senses, then sense-knowledge (or 
sensation) alone could be called direct knowledge, but not (the three re- 
maining varieties of it), mental sensation etc. Thus it is, e. g., 
that the (Sanscrit) word go «cow», although it is etymologically de- 
rived from the root gam «to move)), is actually used to express the 
idea of a cow. This idea is incidentally suggested by the fact of 
motion when it is inherent in the same object. But then it comes 
to be generally accepted to denote a cow, whether she moves or not.’ 

(6. 10) (The word for inference means etymologically « subsequent 
measure))). The word « measure)) suggests an instrument (by which an 
object is measured, i. e., cognized). A source of knowledge is thereby 
indicated, whose characteristic essence is coordination.® It is called 
« subsequent measure)), because it appears after the logical mark (or 
middle term) has been apprehended, and its concomitance (or major 
premise) has been brought to memory. (6. 11). When the presence of 
the mark upon the subject (i. e., the minor premise) has been appre- 
hended, and the concomitance between the minor and the major term, 
(i. e., the major premise) brought to memory, the inference (or conclu- 
sion) follows. Therefore it is called « subsequent)). 


^ vyufpatti, 

2 pravrtti, 

3 samaveta. 

* artha-saJcsat-Mritva. 

•'> laksyate, 

® pravrtti-nimitta. The Tib. translation contains, p. 13. 5, a characteristic 
Siddition dpratyalcsa has not the meaning of being dependent upon the senses »- 
This definition (aksam pratitya jflanam) belongs to Prasastapada, p. 186. 12. 

7 The word go <^cow» is explained as deriving from the verbal root 

«to gO)) in order to conform with the general conception of the Paninean school 
of grammarians according to which every word must be necessarily explained as 
deriving from some verbal root. According to this interpretation of the term ((per- 
ception)) it will embrace also the supernatural mystic intuition of Saints, Bodhi- 
sattvas and Yogins. 

8 Coordination (sarupya) is a characteristic not only of inferential, but also of 
perceptive knowledge in its final stage (j?rawana-jp/iaZa), cp. infra, p. 15 (text). Pure 
sensation InirmkalDaka) alone contains no coordination. 
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(6.12). The word i<aiid» (connecting direct and indirect know- 
ledge) coordinates perception and inference as having equal force.^ 
Just as perception is a source of right knowledge, because being al- 
ways connected with some (real) object it leads to successful purpo- 
sive action, just the same is the case of inference. It likewise is a 
source of right knowledge always connected with some (real) object, in 
as much as it leads to the attainment of an object circumscribed by 
its mark. 


§ 4. Perception defined. 

4. Direct knowledge means here neither con- 
struction (judgment) nor illusion. 

(6.16). The word «here') indicates localization,® but it is (more- 
over) used to indicate a selection. Thus the meaning of the sentence 
is the following one. <(Here», i. e., among direct and indirect knowledge — 
this is a reference to the inclusive whole, « direct knowledge)) — this 
refers to one part of it. A part is thus separated or selected from the 
whole, because the latter is the general term® (with reference to the 
former). (6. 18). Direct knowledge is here taken as subject and the 

1 TJie tenet that tliere are only two sources of cognition, the senses and the 
intellect, has a capital importance for the whole Buddhist system. Cp. the discussions 
about pramam'-sampJava and pramana-vyavastha, in Nyayavart., p.5. 1, and 
Tatparyat, p. 12. 3ff.; cp. Candrakirti’s polemic against it in myNiryana 
p. 141 ff. The realistic systems admit a greater number of pramanas and maintain at 
the same time that perception is the chief pramana. In the Buddhist view both are 
mental constructions on the basis of pure sensation, in this they have equal force. 
Perceptive knowledge is directly produced by an object (vastu)^ inferential is indi- 
rectly produced through the medium of something identical with it or through its effect 
[tadatmya-tadutpatti\ cp. Yinitadeva, p. 39. 1. The Buddhist division pretends to 
be exhaustive since it corresponds to the double essence in every object, the particular 
(conceived as the extreme concrete and particular, the unique, the Tcsana^ the sva- 
laksana) and the general, or the coordinated, the similar. The concrete individual 
object as far as it represents a complex of general features is not considered as a 
particular {sva-laJcsava), All general charecteristics are universals even when in- 
cluded in a concrete object. Every cognition of a universal is not sense- cognition. 
The term inference thus has a much wider connotation than our inference. "When 
so understood perception and inference represent the passive and the active part 
in cognition, the senses and the intellect. They have thus an equal force, because 
they produce knowledge together, they can produce no real knowledge separately. 
Without any possible sensation it will be pure imagination, without any inferring 
or comparing (sdrupya) it will be pure indefinite sensation. 

2 saptamuarthe. 

s pratyakmtva^jdtyd = Tib, mnon-smn-Tiid’-kyi rigs-kyis^ cp. Tipp., p, 17,2— 
pratyal'sdndm hahutvdt. 
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characteristics of non-constructive and non-illusive (cognition) are 
predicated. (It is not a definition of its essence.^ What its essence is) 
yon and I very well know (in general). It is a kind of cognition which makes 
us (feel) that the objects are present to us directly. It is (now intimated) 
that it should be viewed as (something) non-constructive and (something) 
containing no illusion. (It may be objected, that since we do not very 
well know what these characteristics mean, we neither can know what 
direct knowledge is. But this is not so!) We must not imagine that if 
(the notions of) non-constructive and non-illusive are not familiar to us, 
we must refer them to some different special kind of direct knowledge 
which has been given this name and is here spoken of. The term «direct 
knowledge)) (or perception) is familiar to everybody from its application 
(to that variety of direct cognition) which makes the object present 
to our sense-faculties and which is invariably connected with them. 

(6. 22). This (perception) is referred to, and the characteristics of 
being neither a construction nor an illusion are predicated. Not^ to 

1 Aa e. g.jinthe sentence « sound is impermanent » impermanence is a charac- 
teristic (laksana) of the sound, but not its essence (svaru^a). These remarks are 
directed against Vinitadeva who has interpreted the sutra as containing a defi- 
nition and has even reversed the order of subject and predicate by stating that 
«whatsoever is non-constructive and non-illusive is direct knowledge » (p. 39. 12). 
The same is done by Kamalasila, ojp. p. 366. 26, who maintains that, although 
pratyaksa is here the lalcsya, it is also the predicate (vidhiyate), Cp. Tipp.., 
p. 17 — 18. Thetevmpratyaksais greater in extension than sense-perception {indriya^ 
jfluwi), cp. above, text p. 6. 6 — 7. But a thing must be known in general when its 
special characteristics are given and what <c direct knowledge » is in general that 
everyone knows from the example of sense perception. 

2 Thus this celebrated definition of Dignaga whichis discussed 

almost in every Sanscrit work on philosophy or logic is not at all supposed to re- 
present any exhaustive definition of perception, but only an indication of one of its 
characteristics. The feeling of the presence of the object in the range of our sen- 
ses is its essential function (sdlcsdt-Tcdritva-vydpdra) and it isfollowedby a constru- 
ction or judgment (wMjpewa anugamyate). The Buddhists admit both pure sensation 
{mrvifcalpaka==Tcalpandpodha) and definite perception {savikalpaka)^ the latter 
under the names of pramdna-phala^ artha^pratitiy sdrupya-jfldna. The same dis- 
tinction is already contained in Nyaya-sStra I. 4, where, according to the interpre- 
tations of Yatsyayana, Uddyotakara and Yacaspati, the word avyapadeiya 
refers to the nirvikalpakay and the word vyavasdyatmaka — to the savikalpahi 
pratyaTcsa. The difference between both conceptions consists in the prominence 
given by Dignaga to pure sensation (nirvikalpaka) as the only source of know- 
ledge through which we come in touch with « absolute reality » {paramdrthasat), 
with the ((thing in itself » (sva-laksana). In my cc Logic and Epistemology)) 
(German translation, p. 192) I ascribed the distinction of pure sensation and 
definite perception to Digniga, and its introduction into brahmanic Nyaya to 
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be a construction means to be foreign to construction, not to have the na- 
ture of an arrangement (or judgment). <(Not an illusion)) means not contra- 
dicted by that (underlying) essence of reality which possesses efficiency. 
This essence consists of patches of colour which are the substratum 
underlying the arrangement (of parts in an object).^ Non-illusive means 
knowledge which is not at variance with this (direct reality). 

(7. 3). (However, as they stand) these two characteristics are in- 
tended to clear away wrong conceptions, not (alone) to distinguish 
(direct from) indirect cognition. The characteristic of ((not being a con- 
struction)) would have been alone quite sufficient for that. (7. 4). But if 
(the second characteristic) of «not being an illusion)) were not added, 
(the following misconception would not have been guarded against 
(There are some who maintain that) the vision of a moving tree (by 
an observer travelling by ship) and similar perceptions are right per- 
ceptions, because (there is in this case an underlying reality which) is 
not a construction. (7. 5). Indeed a man acting upon such a perception 
reaches something which is a tree,^ hence (it is supposed) that ex- 
perience supports ^ his perception. It w^ould thus be consistent know- 
ledge and so far would be direct, as not being a (mere) construction. (7. 7). 
In order to guard against this view the characteristic of ((not being an 
illusion)) has been inserted. It is an illusion. It is not a (right) per- 
ception. Neither is it an inference, since it is not derived from some 
mark in its threefold aspect.^ No other way of cognition is possible. 
We maintain therefore that the vision of a moving tree is error. (7, 8). 


Vacaspati, "but this is perhaps true, to a certain extent, only in respect of the 
formulation of the theory. I did not realize then that its essence is already per- 
fectly well known to the earliest Buddhists, where it is contained under the names 
of vijnana-sMndha nirvikctlpalca-jnana) and samj^ld-skandlia {= savikalpakU’- 
jfldna) respectively. Cp. my Central Conception, p. 18, and Udayana’ 
Parisnddhi, p. 214. 1. 

1 By pure sensation we may cognize the presence of an object which is a 
patch of blue colour, (we shall have mla-vijndnam = mlasya vijftdnam), but we 
will not know that it is blue (we will not have the mlam Hi vijfidnam)^ since this 
knowledge is arrived at by contrasting it with other objects and contrast {vyawtii) 
is the work of intellect, not of pure sensation, cp. my Nirvana, p. 162 n. 8. The 
reading varndtmaka is supported by the Tib. transl. The alternative reading dhar~ 
matmaka conveys just the same idea since mr>ia (or rupa) is here a dharma, an 
ultimate element in the system of Hinayana, cp. Central Conception, p. 11. 

2 vrksa^matram = wksa-svarupaj sc. artM^kriyd-ksmiam vastu-rupam, 

3 sammdakatvdt. Dignaga assumed that such perceptions are right, cp. 
Tattvasg., p. 384. 20. 

^ About the three aspects of a logical mark cp. p. 18. 17 (text). 
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If it is error, how are we to explain that a tree is nevertheless reached 
(when acting upon such erroneous perception)? The tree is not (really) 
reached upon it, since a tree changing its position in space is the 
definite image’- (corresponding to the visual sensation), and a tree 
fixed on one place is actually reached. (7. 10). Therefore the object 
which has produced the sensation of a moving tree is not actually 
reached,’’ and (we ver$c) the tree actually reached is not (the object 
which) has produced the visual sensation. Nothing at all is reached 
on the basis of this (wrong cognition). If a tree is actually reached, it 
depends upon an altogether different cognitive act. Thus it is that 
the characteristic of « non-illusion » has been introduced in order to 
clear away the theory (that illusion may lead to success).® 

(7.12). However, the characteristic of « non-illusion » might also be 
taken as suggesting a difference between (direct cognition and) inference.^ 
In that case the characteristic of « neither construction!) would be directed 
against those contrary theories (which include some synthetic activity of 
the intellect into direct perception).® For, indeed, inference, (as indirect 
knowledge, is to a certain extent) an illusion. The course it takes 
consists in having to deal prima facie with mental contents of a (ge- 
neral), unreal character, and in ascertaining through them some real 
fact. On the other hand, what direct cognition iprima facie apprehends 
is (pure reality), not unreality.® 

1 pariechinna. 

2 Lit., p. 7. 10. ((Therefore where-placed the moving tree has been seen there- 
placed if is not reached)). 

3 Lharmottara has discussed this question at length in his Pramana- 
viniscaya-tika. Tattvasg., p. 394 16 if., ascribes the view that illusion may some 
times be right {vibhrame^pi jpramanaia) to Dignaga, who therefore has omitted 
the word abhrania in his definition. Healso objects to the inclusion of the cha- 
racteristic ((non-illusive)) (avyabhicarin) by theNaiyayikas into their definition of 
sense-perception, hT. S., 1. 1, 4, because, says he, illusion is always mental {yid-kyi 
yul ni hkhruhpai yul yin, cp. Pr. samucc., L 19). Under karika L 8 he states that 
pratyoksa-dbMsa, or illusions, are due to imagination {brtogs-nas bjug-pa—vikalpa- 
pravrtta), Cp. T i p p., p. 10. 1 1 — samsayo vikalpasya, 

^ In the printed text of my edition (B. B. Till) on p. 7. 12 the following pass- 
age, confirmed by the Tibetan translation, must be inserted after nirdsartTiam-- 
tatliabJirdnta-grahanenapy anumdne nimrtite IcalpandpodJia-grahanam viprati^ 
paiti-nirdlcanartham, (hhrdntam hy , . , .). 

“> According to the Abh. Kosa, 1. 30, there is always included in every sen- 
sation a rudimentary synthesis called svarupa^vitarka (vitarlca=^vikalpa). 

6 Lit., p. 7. 12 — 13 (with the sentence restored according to the Tib.) «Thus 
likewise by mentioning ((non-illusive)) inference being rejected, the mentioning 
of «non-constructive» is (then) in order to reject divergent views. Indeed in- 
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(7.13). (In any case) one should not take «non-illusive» to be 
here an equivalent of «consistent)). Direct perception is nothing but (a 
variety) of consistent knowledge. This circumstance alone is sufficient 
for making it consistent. To repeat it would be useless. The meaning 
of the sentence would then be, — «that kind of consistent knowledge 
which is called direct perception is free from construction and is 
consistent)). Perfectly useless repetition! Thus it is clear that non- 
illusive here means not contradicted by that (underlying) essence of 
reality which possesses efficiency.^ 

(7.19). What kind of ((construction)) is here alluded to? 
ference is an illusion, since it operates through ascertaining an object in the non- 
object which represents (this inference’s) own reflex. Perception, on the contrary, 
is not mistaken in regard of the essence [rupe — sva-rupe) grasped (immediately))). 
Perception, e. g., of fire proceeds from a momentary sensation to a constructed re- 
presentation of the object fire. The first possesses more reality than the second. 
The first is a sense-datum, the second, the physical object a fire)>, a construction, 
a (c non-object (anartha))^. The first, as Bertrand Russel (Problems of Philo- 
sophy, ch. V.) puts it, is cognized ccby acquaintance)), the second <cby descrip- 
tion)). When we infer the presence of fire from the presence of smoke the process 
of thought can be regarded as reversed. The cognized, or inferred, fire is a gene- 
rality. The Buddhists do not distinguish here between concrete and abstract gene- 
rality. Both for them are constructions (Jcalpana). But the construction in order to 
be a real cognition must be referred to a possibility of sensation. Thus inference 
proceeds from the general to the particular, whereas perception takes the opposite 
course, from the particular sense-datum to some general construction. The term 
praUbhasa is used to denote the prima facie mental content. Both perception and in- 
ference possess a sva-pratihMsa grahya-svarupa as contrasted with their 
adhyav'aseya-svarupay Thus Icalpanapodha refers to sensation, but abhranta^ accor- 
ding to sutra 1. 6, to Vim tad eva and Kamalastla, is the same as avisamvadirty 
it refers to false construction (prapya-visaye); accoiing to Dh. it differs from 
amsammdiny and refers to sensation [grahya-msaye), Cp. Anekantaj., p. 203. 

1 In this alternative interpretation the term « non-illusive )> [ahhrdnta] becomes 
almost a synonym of anon-constructive# (Jcalpandpodha)^ since all construction, 
every judgment or inference, represents illusion when compared with pure sensation, 
the genuine source of real cognition. Inference is indirect knowledge, it is an 
illusion, because it is indirect. It is constructed, synthetical, subjective knowledge. 
It is nevertheless right knowledge, since it, although indirectly {paramparaya)y 
also leads to successful purposive action {bhrdntam apy anumdnam artha-samban- 
dJiena pramdnam, Tatp. p. 262), Thus it is that inference (or judgment) is right 
knowledge empirically, but at the same time it is an illusion transcendentally. 
There are for Dignaga, just as in Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic (M. Mtlller ’s 
transL, p. 238), two kinds of illusion, an empirical and a transcendental one. The 
moving tree is an empirical illusion, hut the standing tree, although an empirical 
reality, is an illusive construction when compared with the underlying « thing in 
itself)). All the fabric of the empirical world, this interconnected whole of substances 
and their qualities {dhar7ni'dharma-bJidva) and the inferential knowledge founded 
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5: Construction (or judgment) implies a distinct 
cognition^ of a mental reflex^ which is capable 
of coalescing with a verbal designation. 

(7.21). A ((Verbal designation)) is a word of speech through which 
something is denoted. To ((coalesce)) with a word means (such a condi- 
tion when) the denoted aspect of the object and its verbal aspect® are 
mixed up in its apprehended aspect. Thus, when the denoted fact 
and the word denoting it have entered into one act of cognition, then 
the word and the object have ((coalesced)).^ 

(8. 1). A distinct cognition of such a denoted reflex is thus men- 
tioned which is capable of coalescing with a word. We may have, 

Upon it [sarvd^yam anumana-anumeya-hhava) is, according to I) ign a ga, a con- 
struction of our mind (huddhy-arudha = Icalpita), it does not adeijuately represent 
external reality {na sad-asad a;pehsate\ cp. Tatp., p. 39. 13, 127. 2, 252. 14 and 
H. 17. Handle, Dinnaga, p. 51. But atlie senses ( = jJmtyaX;5am), says Kant, 
loco cit, cannot err, because there is in them no judgment at all (:=:lcalpand^o4ha) 
whether true or false {= abhrdnta) . The coincidence between Kant and Dhar- 
makirti in this point is remarkable. That kalpana means judgment is proved 
below, p. 20 n. 6. Thus it is that Dh.’s alternative interpretation of the term 
dbhrdnta can be vindicated. The circumstance, however, that he is giving two 
somewhat different interpretations of the same term in the same context betrays 
a certain artificiality of his position. Tin! tadeva, p. 40. 14, has interpreted, dhhranta 
as meaning the same as amsaJnra^^mjKamalasIla, p. 392. 5, likewise. Dignaga’s 
definition, both in Pr. samucc. and in Nyaya-dvara, does not contain the word 
abhrdnta; it is an innovation of Dharmakirti, and Vacaspati informs ua, 
Kyaya-Kanika, p. 192, that he introduced it in order to exclude from the 
province of perception hallucinations, or objectless illusions {niradhisthamm 
Iceiddi-jmnarn apratyahsatayd vydhhymam). This is also attested by Santarakgita 
in Tattvas., p. 392, 3..But Pr. samucc. treats in karika 1. 8 about ^pratydksabJidsa, 
and this corresponds to sutra 1. 6 of the Kyayab.Both Dignaga and Dharmakirti 
are perfectly aware that error is produced by a wrong interpretation of the sense- 
datum by the intellect, cp. above, p. 17. n. 3. If they nevertheless consider the 
characteristic of ((non illusive)), it is probably because they, like Kant {loco dt) 

think that « sensibility is tbe source of real knowledge, but sensibility, if it 

influences the action of the understanding itself and leads ito nto a judgment, may 
become an (indirect) cause of error)). A wrong construction is not a sensation, but 
it may be metaphorically called a wrong sense-perception {pratyalsd^Msa) when 
a sensation is its asddhdrana-Jcdram, cp. Pr. samucc., 1. 4. Thus it is that 
sense-illusion {indriya-lhrdnti) is also possible, cp. Tattvas., p. 392. 19. 

1 praMH, 2 pratibJidsa. 8 cdcdra = pratihhdsa. 

^ Yinltadeva, p. 61. 6, has explained abhildpa as vacyah savnunyUdih. 
D h. insists that it means (as lcarana*sddhana) w>calcah Sabdah, since the word yogya^ 
in his interpretation, proves that ahhildpa refers to the word and not to its meaning 
The latter {jdtyddi) is of course also understood, but indirectly {sdmarthydt), cp. 
Tipp., p. 21. 8 ff, and the controversy below, p. 23, cp. p. 23 n. 2. 
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indeed, a distinct cognition in which the mental reflex ^ has coalesced 
with its designation by speech^ as, e. g., the constructed ® (cognition) 
«jar» with a man to whom this word is familiar.^ It contains such a 
mental reflex which is accompanied by the word «jar)). 

(8. 3). But we may also have (mental constructions) which, although 
not accompanied by corresponding words, are capable of being so accom- 
panied as, e. g., the mental constructions of a baby not knowing the 
import of words. (8. 4). If constructions referring to mental reflexes 
accompanied by words were (alone) here mentioned, the constructions 
of those who do not speak would not have been included. But since it 
is said «capaUe of coalescing)), they also are included. Although the 
mental constructions of a new bom® babe are not accompanied by 
words, they certainly are suitable for such a connection. Those that 
are connected are (eo ipso) also suitable. Thus by inserting the word 
« capable)) both (the primitive and developed constructions) are in- 
cluded.® 


^ ahhasa ^ py’atihTiasa. 

2 Lit., p. 8. 1-2. ((Among them(t«^m) some (iistinct cognition (pratiti) exists- 

possessing a reflex (ahMsa pratibhasa = pratibimla) united with a word». 

3 Icalpana = yojana, more lit. (cthe constructive judgment (athis is a jar»))). 

4 vyutpanna-sanketa. 

5 tadaharjata, cp. Tatty as., p. 367.12 ft*. 

s This kalpana {^vikalpa) must be distinguished from the vikalpa {= vi- 
tarka) of the Yaibhagikas. About the meaning oi utarka md mcara in the 
Abhidharma, cp. my Central Conception, p. 104. They also assume a special kind 
of mtarka which they name svabhdva-vitarka^ a rudimentary instinctive synthesis 
inherent in all sensation, cp. Abhidh. Kosa ad I. 30. The Yogacaras under- 
stand by vikaJpa ( = dvaidhi-karana) the bifurcation of consciousness into subject 
md object, grahija-grdhakatva‘Vikalpa,DigJi'^g 2 L, Pramana-samucc. I. 3 under- 
stands by this term ndma^jdti-guim-knya^dra'cya'kalpana^ i. e., a construction or 
an arrangement {ijojand) of a presentation which includes name, genus or species, 
quality, function and appurtenances, the whole complex being referred to a particular 
moment of efficient reality {svalaksana). The name, i. e., the proper name {yad- 
rccha Sabda^Mod-rgyal-gyi sgra^ e. g., Dittha) is here by no means the de- 
signation of an extreme particular, as in European philosophy. Devadatta (or So- 
crates) would be for Dignaga only the designation of a series of occurrences 
samskdra-mmuha). Thus we must consider here abliildpa-samsarga as including 
all other syntheses, cp. Tattvas., 1226 — 8. The Tipp., p. 21. 8, remarks that if we 
understand the mental synthesis in the same way as it is done in other systems 
we will not get the meaning of pure sensation for perception — fefdwi graham sati 
indriya-vijfldna-praiyaksatva^anupapattiJi. Kalpaiia thus corresponds to our judg- 
ment and more specially to a judgment in which the subject represents Boc AU- 
uid. i.e., something indefinite to be made definite by the predicate, a judgment of the 
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(8.8) It may be questioned that if (mental constructions) are not ac- 
companied by words, bow can we have the certainty that they are 
capable of being accompanied? We answer — because they are mental 
reflexes not limited’- (strictly to the actually perceived). They are not 
limited, inasmuch as the cause which would be a limit, (the fact which 
would exactly correspond to them) is absent. An object apprehended® 
(by acquaintance) can produce in the mind only something limited (to. 
the actually present) as, e. g., a patch of colour producing a visual 
impression® can only produce a mental reflex limited to that very 
patch. But constructed knowledge* is not produced by the object 
(actually apprehended) and therefore it is not a (narrowly) restricted 
mental reflex, since the factor corresponding to it does not exist, 
(it is created by the synthesis of productive imagination). (8. 12) Why 
is it that such a construction (of productive imagination) is not produ- 

form «this is tliat» sa emyam^ cp. Tipp., p. 23. 4; e. g., «this is Dittlia® is nama- 
Icalpana, «this is a patch of blue colour » is guna-lcalpana, ((this is a co\r» is jati-hah 
jpana etc. This can be called the ((epistemological)) form of judgment and eveiy 
judgment reduces to this form, since it is a known fact, admitted now in European 
Logic, that in every real judgment a reference to some reality is always under- 
stood, cp. Sigwart, Logik,3 p. 67. It can be also viewed as a construction, a divi- 
sion, a bifurcation, an imagination (viJcapla) etc., since every such judgment sug- 
gests in its predicate a division of the whole into the predicate and its counter- 
part, e. g., blue and not-blue, cow and not-cow etc. Cp. about vikalpa Madhy, 
vrtti, p. 350. 12. A detailed discussion of Dignaga’s Tcalpana is found in Tattvas., 
1214—1311. 

1 The term niyata was used above, p. 3. 16, in the sense of niSoita, it was 
then the contrary of doubt and error. Both pratyaksa and anumana have each 
their niyata-pratibhasa = sva-pratibhasa, cp. p. 7. 13 and 12. 19, this pratu 
hhasa is referred to anartha in the case of anumana, hence it is vikdlpa-visaya 
Infra, p. 70. 11 (niyata^akarah kalpito drastmyaJi) it likewise refers to the con- 
structed, synthetic object, not to the momentary sensation (ksayia), not to the abso- 
lutely particular (arakitena). But here, in the sense of ((limited?), it is referred just 
to that momentary indefinite sensation. Even the representations of a new-born 
■child are supposed to be synthetic images when compared with such sensation. The 
author assumes as quite evident that a mental construction is not something 
« limited », i. e., limited to a single indefinite momentary sensation, vikalpa-jfld- 
nasya aniyata-pratibhasatmm eva, cp. Tipp., p. 22. 18. Thus it is that what is 
called aniyata’-pratibhdsa (= aniyata-dkdra) in the context of p. 8. 8, is called 
myata*akdra in the context of p. 70. 11. 

2 grahya is contrasted with adhyavaseya 'ss prapaniya, cp. p. 12. 16 — 17. 

8 caksur-vijfidna. Here vijfldna is used as in Abhidharma, it is «pure sensa- 
tion)) produced by colour and the organ of sight, cp. my Central Conception, p. 16. 

^ vikalpa-vijiidnam. In the Abhidharma this would not be termed vijfldna, but 
mmjfld {=^nimitta-udgraham), cp. Central Conception, p. 18. 
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ced by the object, (i. e., the particular moment ■which is being appre- 
hended)? Because it does not (exclusively) depend upon -what is pre- 
sent. A (new born) babe indeed does not stop crying and does not 
press his lips upon his mother’s breast, so long as it has not produced 
a synthesis’- of the breast it sees before him with the breast it has 
experienced in the foregoing (existence), by thinking (instincti- 
vely), (ithere it is». (8. 14) A cognition® which unites former experien- 
ces with later ones has not its object present to it, because the former 
experience is not present. Not having its object present it does not 
depend upon it. An independent cognition is not a reflex® (nar- 
rowly) restricted (to one momentary sensation), because the (assem- 
bled) factors which would (exactly) correspond (to the synthetic image) 
are absent.* Such (a synthetic image) is capable of coalescing with 
a word. (8. 16) Sense-knowledge is (strictly) dependent upon its object, 
since it is receptive only in regard to what is (really) present before 
it. And since the (real) object is a cause confining the reflex (to itself), 
(the corresponding cognition) refers to a (strictly) limited reflex, (to some- 
thing unique) which therefore is not capable of coalescing with a word. 

(8. 18) (This equally applies to every particular sound of the 
speech). Although we admit that a (particular sound) can have a mean- 
ing,® we nevertheless, just for the reasons (stated above), maintain 
such non-constructiveness ® of the particular,’ (the absolutely unique 
sound). Indeed although the strictly particular (sound) can be signifi- 
cative, nevertheless the cognition of an object associated with such 
verbal expression is a (synthetic) construction. 

(8. 20) (Objection). Now, a sensation,® since it is a reflex strictly 
limited (to a unique particular) object, cannot produce a reflex capable 

1 pratyammrSati =pratyabMjanSti = ekVtaroU. 

2 Here again vijMna is used contrary to its meaning in Abhidharma, it 
refers to a judgment, «sa emyamn ityanena vikal^asya avasthaucyate, cp. Tipp., 
23. 4—5. The abhidharmic sense is then expressed by the compound indriya- 
vijflSna, cp. p. 8. 16 and 8. 20. 

s prdtMasa=^ratihmba «reflexj), «as in a mirror* (adarSamt), as appears 
from this passage, can be either simple and direct (niyatd) or indirect and condi- 
tioned (aniyata). Its counter part is niicaya=^ttdhya'casaya. Dharmakirti 
says — pratydksam—grhnatinaniScayem, Mn tarhi tat-pratilhasem, cp. Ane- 
kSntaj., p. 177. Inference Las also a sm-pratibJiasa, cp. text p. 7. 13 and vikalpa 
can be avaatu-nirhJiasa, cp. N. kantikS, p. 124. 

* Lit., p. 8. 15-16. II And the independent,since there is no cause limiting the 
reflex, possesses no limited reflex*. 

® vacya-vaedka-ihdva. 6 avUtalpakatva. 

' svdlalcsana. 8 mdriya-vijUana, 
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of being associated with a w'ord, it is non-constructive. But an auditive 
sensation^ apprehends a strictly particular sound. This strictly parti- 
cular sound (has a double character), ou the one side it is a sound, on 
the other it can have a meaning. It follows that the strictly particular 
(sensation of a) sound corresponds to a mental reflex which is capable 
of coalescing with a word, and (there you are!), it is a construction!® 

(8.23) (Answer). The objection is not founded! It is true that the 
strictly particular sound may have this (double character) of a sound 
and a meaning, (and that meaning involves synthesis), nevertheless it 
is really apprehended in this double aspect (not as a present fact, but) 
as something which was experienced at the time of the formation of 
language (when sounds at first received their conventional meaning). 
(8. 24) The fact that an entity has been experienced at that time (is 
bygone and) does not exist at present. And just as that experience^ 
has now vanished, just so is it impossible for a present object to be 
apprehended by past experience.® Hence an auditive sensation cannot 

1 We would expect, p. 8. 21, irotra-vijUana, cp. Tib., p. 20. 5, rna-hai rnam- 
par’‘^e8-jpa, 

2 These remarks are directed against Vinitadeva. He has explained, p 41. 6, 
that the words «a mental reflex capable of coalescing with a word» refer 
to the fact that the general aspect of an object can coalesce with a general term, 
because there is between these two generalities an invariable connection {anmya- 
vyatireka). There can be none between particulars. The particular must here be 
taken in the Buddhist sense as the absolute particular, the unique (Jcsana-svaJa- 
ksana). The point-instant cannot coalesce with a word, cannot be named, (p. 41. 8) 
arthasya nSesaJi^ svarupasya {sva)-Iol'§anasya rupam, ahhiJapayiium na Sakyate 
(read mi-nus^ie instead of Izhus te). Neither can any particular sound or word 
have a meaning (ibid., p. 41. 15., = §abda-xUesena abhiJdpoyiium na §akyate). 

cp. Tattvasg., p. 378.7 na hi svalaksane sawketaJi, ndpi iabda-sixt-laksane^ 

.... a^akya-samayo mJadindm dtma. But the contention that ((the particular word 
can have no meaning » has given Dharmottara an opportunity for criticism. 
He insists that a particular word can have a meaning, not the momentary sound by 
itself, hut its traditional associations which may reach back to the time of the 
formation of language. No doubt Yinitadeva means the same and Dbarmottara’s 
criticism is unfair. The Tipp. remarks, p. 23, 15-16, pammartliatah sdmdnyayor 
€va vdcya-vacakatmm^ ndrtha-^abda-vUeMsya. If such particulars would be named 
we would have a so called atiprosanga, an <( over-absurdity », w^e could name the 
cow a horse and vice versa, because the underlying point-instants, the svalaksanas 
are undistinguishable. Cp. also above p. 19 n. 4. In his introduction to SantEna- 
ntara-siddhi-tika Yinitadeva gives expression to similar ideas. 

3 samketa^kdla, 

4 dar^ana. 

Lit., p. 9. 1. ((Indeed just as perception existing at the time of name-giving 
is now extinct, just so there is to-day also no «its objectivity^^ of the ttingi). 
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directly grasp the sound and the meaning, because it cannot apprehend 
(now) what has been experienced a long time ago. 

(9. 2) The same kind of argument must be applied to the (excep- 
tional) sagacity of the Yogis. The meaning of all words is present to 
them, (they know it directly). It is not synthetic knowledge however, 
it does not grasp former experiences which happened at the time of 
the formation of language. (9. 4). 

6. Knowledge exempt from such (construction), 
when it is not affected by an illusion produced 
by colour-blindness, rapid motion, travelling on 
board a ship, sickness or othercauses, is perceptive 
(right) knowledge. 

(9. 6). Knowledge which is free from constructiveness. i. e., contains 
(an element that is not) an arrangement (or judgment), if it is (at the same 
time not illusive, is perceptive knowledge — this ishow the sentence should 
be connected with what follows, because absence of construction and 
absence of illusion constitute the definition of perception taken to- 
gether and not separately. In order to point out this, it is said that 
knowledge which is free from construction, if at the same time it does 
not produce an illusion, is perceptive knowledge. Thus it is shown that 
both these characteristics combined with one another determine the 
essence of perception. 

(9. 9). Colour-blindness is an eye-disease. This is a cause of illusion 
located in the organ of sense. Eapid movement (calls forth an illu- 
sion) as, e. g., when we rapidly swing a firebrand, (we have the illu- 
sion of a fiery circle). If we swing the firebrand slowly, we do not 
have it. Therefore the swinging is qualified by the word « rapid ». This 
is a cause of delusion wtoh is located in the object of perception. 
(9. 11). Travelling by ship (produces illusion as, e. g.), when the ship 
is moving, a person standing (on the deck) has the illusion of moving trees 
on the shore. The word « travelling » points to this circumstance. Here illu- 
sion depends on the place where one is situated. (9. 1 3). Disease is the dis- 
turbance (of one of the three humours of the body, i. e.,) the gaseous, 
the bilious and the phlegmy.^ When the gaseous principle in the body 
is disturbed, deceitful images like that of a flaming post arise.® This is 

1 These three humours do not represent exactly air, bile and phlegm, but 
three very subtle principles conventionally so called, whose equipoise is equivalent 
to health, whose disturbed equipoise is equivalent to sickness. 

2 All psychical diseases are attributed to an abnormal condition of the gase- 
ous principle. 
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an internal cause of illusion. (9. 14). But each of these causes, whether 
they be located in the organ or in the object, whether external or in- 
ternal, invariably affect the organ of sense, because when the organ of 
sense is normal^ there can be no illusive sensation.^ All these causes 
of disease, down to the internal one, are but an exemplification of the 
possible causes. (9.16). The words nand other causes » are added in 
order to include such organic diseases as the disturbance of vision by 
jaundice, such objective causes as a rapid movement to and frow. When, 
e. g., the firebrand is seen rapidly moving to and fro, we have the illu- 
sion of a fiery-coloured stick. Such external causes as riding on an 
elephant and such internal ones as the effect of strong blows on vul- 
nerable parts of the body are also included. Cognition when it is free 
from illusion called forth by these causes is perceptive knowledge.® 

§ 0. The vaeieties op dieect knowledge. 

(9. 20). After having thus given the definition (of direct knowledge 
the author now) proceeds to point out its different varieties, in order to 
refute the divergent opinions of those who maintain that there is no other 
direct knowledge but sense-perception, of those who find fault with our 
definition of mental sensation, and of those who admit neither selfcon- 
sciousness nor the transcendental intuition of the Buddhist Saint. He says, 

7. It is fourfold. 

(10. 2). There are four varieties of direct knowledge. 

1 avikrta* 

2 indriya-hhmnti. It follows from tliis expression, if it is not a metapliorical 
one, that illusions are partly to he put on the account of the senses, and partly 
on the account of the interpretation of sense-data by the reason, cp. aboye, p. 19 n. 

^ Yinitadeya, p. 43.9, calls attention to the fact that the word «knowledge» 
{jndnc^) is absent in sTitra L 4, where the definition of perception is given, but 
it appears here, in shtra I. 6. It seems as though some opponents had objected 
to an absolutely pure sense-perception without the slightest admixture of the 
combining intellect and maintained that it would not even represent knowledge, 
since the senses are by themselves unconscious, ajfldm-svahhdvam . . . pratyaJcsam, 
cp. Tattvasg., p. 366. 21. Vinitadeva, p. 43. 10 ff., and Kamalasila, p. 367. 
1 ft., therefore maintain (in supporting their view by the same example) that jfldna 
must be understood in the definition implic'itly. This apparently is approved by Dh., 
cp. Tipp., p. 26. 6 (read hhrdnter). Dharmakirti’s addition oi the vf or ^ ahhmnta 
has given rise to a great deal of disagreement among all commentators. He himself 
here explains it as including not only hallucinations, but every kind of illusive per- 
ception. Dignaga includes all empirical knowledge {samvrti), as well as all infe- 
rence into his cp. Pr. samucc, I. 8. The term jprawawa is thus 

used either in a direct or in an indirect sense. Real pramdm is only the pure 
pratyaksa. 
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8. Sense knowledge (sensation). 

(10. 4) . Cognition, as far as it depends (on the activity) of the senses 
(alone), is sensation. 

(10. 5) . In order to answer the criticism raised against the theory 
of mental sensation the author proceeds to give its definition. 

O.Mental sensation follows (the fi rst moment of 
every) sense-cognition (which is thus) its imme- 
diately preceding homogeneous cause. (The latter) 
is cooperating with (the corresponding moment of) 
the object, (i. e., with that momentary object) which 
immediately follows the proper (momentary) object 
(of sensation). 

(10.8). The proper object of sense-knowledge (is the object in the 
moment corresponding to sensation). The following object is the ob- 
ject which is not different, (is quite similar to it). Difference here means 
interval in time as well as difference in quality. (10. 9). Thus, (every) differ- 
ence (between the two momentary objects) is denied. The quite simi- 
lar second moment following upon the moment when the object has pro- 
duced sensation and supported (by the preceding one) is here alluded 
to.^ (10. 10). This being the case, (it is clear) that the next following 
moment of the object, after the moment corresponding to sensation, 
a member of the same compact series of moments, is here meant. This 
(second moment) is here said to cooperate with sensation. (10. 11). Co- 
operation (or causation) can have two different meanings. It can mean 
either a real mutual influence of (one fact upon the other), or (the 
compresence of two facts followed by another fact called their) one 
result (10. 12). Since we are here (on Buddhist ground) all reality is 
reduced to momentary (sense-data). A momentary reality can not pos- 
sibly have an increment (as a result), therefore cooperation (is to be 
taken in the second sense), as one resulting fact (following upon preceding 
two facts). (10. 13). Because the object and the sensation (first produced 
by it) are together producing (i. e., are only followed by) one mental 
sensation, therefore there is no mutual (real) influence between them.^ 

1 Lit, p. 10. 9-10. ((Therefore when difference is excluded, the supported 
(Hpadej/o) moment of the object of sensation {indriya-v^ilana) which exists in the 
second moment (and) is homogeneous, is taken ». 

2 Buddhist philosophy has gone deeper into the analysis of the idea of Cau- 
sality than perhaps any other philosophy has done. The literature devoted to that 
subject is very extensive. Some details will be found in my Nirvana, p. 89 ff. and 
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(10. 14). A similar (correlation exists between the sensations of 
ordinary men and those of the Yogi who is supposed to be capable of 
apprehending them directly. But in that case a foreign) sensation is the 
objective fact followed by the Yogi’s perception of it.^ In order to di- 
stinguish this (analogous case of correlation between a sensation and 
the following moment of consciousness) the words «immediate» and 
«homogeneous» have been inserted. It is homogeneous as a mental 
content, and it is immediate, since there is no interval between them, 
and it is a cause, since it is followed by it. Thus it is an immediately 
preceding (moment in the same chain of momentary entities). Upon it 
(a mental sensation follows, i. e.), springs up. (10. 16). Thus it is being 
expressed that the outer sense and the inner sense represent (two 
succeeding moments), two parts of the same compact series (of one 
stream of thought, and in this sense) mental (or iuternal) sensation is 
a species of direct knowledge. Thus the intuition of the Yogi is discri- 
minated, since it is part of another stream (of thought, different from 
the stream to which the sensation he is able to divine belongs). 

(10.18). (Two objections have been raised against this theory of 
a mental sensation, 1) it is a repeated cognition of the same object 
and is no new cognition at all, and 2) if it is a real cognition of an 
external object, then the blind and the deaf would be able to appre- 
hend colour and sound through mental sensation). But since the object 
of the inner sense differs from the object of the outer sense, (the re- 
proach of repetition, i. e.), of not being a cognition because of appre- 
hending what has been already apprehended by the outer senses, is 
ill-founded. (10. 19). On the other hand, since the moment of grasping 
by the outer sense is underlying the moment of grasping by the inner 


164 ff. and Index 6, s. v. Causality. The main point is here very ■well ex- 
pressed. There is no question, in the Buddhist outlook, of one entity really produ- 
cing or influencing another out of itself or with the help of other forces, but there 
is a coordination between moments following one another in an uninterrupted flow 
of a stream of becoming events. There is no duration, no stabilized entities which 
could have the time to produce one another. This is the real general import of 
prafitya-samutpdda as contrasted ■with odMtya-sarmtpdda and other theories. 

1 Lit., p. 10. 14. t<By such sensation, when it becomes an objective condition, 
a direct perception of the Yogi (can) be produced#, i. e., the Yogi owing to his extra- 
ordinary gift of divination may guess what the sensations of another man are, but 
the relation of the guessed sensations to his intuition will not be that of samanan- 
tara-pratyaya towards its phcda, but that of an alambana-pratyaya. In an irre- 
proachable (ksoda-hsama) scientific definition even such subtle faults against pre- 
cision must be foreseen in order to make it secure against all cavil. 
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sense (both are inseparable). The deduction ad absurdum, that 
namely the blind and the deaf would not exist, if the inner sense could 
apprehend a special object, (a moment of it) not apprehended by the 
outer sense — this deduction is thereby refuted.^ 

(10.21). Now we contend that such internal sensation is (a kind 
of) direct cognitive process (in the presumption that) the efficiency of 
the outer sense is extinct (in one moment). The (indefinite) sensa- 
tion of colour which we have at (the moment) when the sense of vi- 
sion is efficient is entirely and exclusively sense-cognition. (10. 22), 
Otherwise (if both these sensations, by the outer sense and by the 
inner sense, were simultaneous), we would have no (pure sensation at all), 
no sensation at all depending (e. g.) upon the organ of sight exclusively.^ 

(11.1). This internal sensation is a postulate of our system. There 
are no facts to prove it (directly). But there is no contradiction in 
admitting it, if it were of the described kind. In this sense its defini- 
tion has been given.^ 

(11.3). Self-consciousness is next being defined. 


1 Lit, p. 10. 18 — 21. « And since the object of mental sensation {mano-vijiia- 
nasya) is different from the object of sensation proper (indriya-jflana correspond- 
ing to the abhidharmic vijfldna), therefore the fault of non-validity, imputed 
{dsafloita) because of cognizing the cognized, is discarded. And since the moment 
is taken which has a substratum in the object of sensation, therefore the deduction 
of the fault (dosa^prasanga) of the absence of the blind and the deaf is discarded, 
because it cognizes another object which has not been cognized by sensation)). 

2 Since the second moment would be likewise indriya-vijflana it will not be 
possible to distinguish between indriya-vijfldna and mano-vijfldnay cp. Tipp., 
p. 30. 8-5. ccif tbe organ of sight will operate, why indeed should the (same) sen- 
sation not arise in the second moment, it is the same, provided it will make the 
object present {yogya-lcarane = saksdtkdrini). Therefore how is it that both 
will not be called sensations (of the outer sense)?)) Cp. also Tatp., p. Ill, 2. 

2 The siddhdnta mentioned p. 11. 1 can include the dgama quoted in the 
Tipp 5 p* 26. 10, where Buddha declares that colour is apprehended in two ways, 
by the sense of vision and by the internal sense evoked by the external one. 
Dh. deems it a sufficient proof and no other proofs are needed. The remark is di- 
rected against Jhanagarbha and his followers who devised a formal argument in 
favour of the existence of such a thing as mental sensation, Since sensation and 
mental construction are, in this system, two quite heterogeneous sources of know- 
ledge, something intermediate must be found which would be sensuous on one 
side and mental on the other, in order to account for a knowledge which combines 
sense-data with mental constructions. Thus the existence of an internal sense is 
proved by the existence of a subsequent mental construction {mla’manO’-vijMndt 
samdna^jdtzya-mla-vikdlpa^udaydt). Dharmottara rejects the argument, as the 
Tipp., p. 30, assumes, because he admits the possibility of a result being pro- 
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10. Every consciousness andevery mental pheno- 
menon are self-conscious. 

(11.5). Consciousness simply apprehends (the presence) of an ob- 
ject. Mental phenomena apprehend special states of conscious- 
ness, such as pleasure etc.^ It is (emphasized) that every (flash of) 
consciousness and every special state of it are self-conscious. Indeed 
pleasure etc. are being clearly experienced and therefore are present 
to the mind. (Self-consciousness) is not itself a (special) mental pheno- 
menon differing from all others. In order to remove this supposition 
the word « every)) has been inserted into the definition.^ (11.7). There 
is no mental phenomenon whatsoever it may be which could be un- 
conscious of its own existence. (This feeling of its own existence, is) 
immediate (direct) cognition.^ (11.8). For, indeed, (we feel our own 
existence in some way or other, and) this aspect of our knowledge, 
which represents a feeling of its own existence, is direct knowledge.-^ 
(11.9). According to our (system when an external) reality, such as 
(a patch) of colour, is apprehended, we at the same time feel some- 

dxiced from a heterogeneous cause. But then the hypothesis becomes useless. 
Dharmottara seems to say «let it be useless, but it involves no contradiction ». 
It is evidently not what was meant by Dignaga.Dh. is again misled by bis pole- 
mical fervour. The position regarding mano^vijfiam or mano-vijMna-dMtu, the 
dMUi JVs 18, is quite different, cp. my Central Conception, p. 17. After having 
established a radical distinction between the parts of the senses and of the intel- 
lect in cognition, Dignaga was evidently in want of something which would 
be partly sensuous and partly mental. He thus established his « mental sensation ». 
A similar course, as is well known, has been taken in European philosophy. Some 
particulars about this exceedingly interesting theory of a mental sensation as well 
as translations from Vacaspati and the Tipp. will be given in an Appendix. 

1 Not alone feelings are here meant, but all other mental phenomena, all 
cciitasika-'dJiarmaSj ideas, volitions, passions, etc. 

2 According to the Abhidharma consciousness (cittam == manah = vijfldm = 
rmna-dyatana = mano^dJidtu) is imagined as a separate element of pure consci- 
ousness which accompanies every cognition, cp. my Central Conception p, 16. 

^ hit, p. 11.7 — 8. a There is whatsoever no condition of consciousness in 
which the cognition of its own self is not immediate®. 

4 Lit., p. 11. 8. « Indeed in what form the Self is felt in that form the feeling 
of the Self is immediate {praiyajcsa)». This remark is directed against the Indian 
realists, the Naiyayikas and the Mlmaqisakas who imagined in self-percep- 
tion a real relation of cognizing mind towards a cognized Self. According to the 
Santrantikas and YoglcSras this relation does not exist in reality. Our know- 
ledge is self-luminous (svayam-praJcMa) like the light of a lamp that does not 
want another light in order to be illuminated. The Vaibha^ikas and Madhya- 
mikas did not agree in this doctrine. 
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thing (internally) in the shape of well-being or (some other emotion) 
which is a thing different (from the patch of colour). It is not possible to 
maintain that a patch of, e. g., blue colour is felt as being itself the 
pleasure (it affords us), because the verdict of our intellect does not 
support (the judgment) <(this patch of blue colour has itself the form 
of pleasure.!) (11.11). If it were the case, if we were satisfied that 
blue and pleasure are felt as equivalents, then we could maintain such 
identity.^ (11.12). (We call) cognized directly that aspect of (the ob- 
ject) regarding which the function of direct perception, i. e., the mere 
pointing out of its presence, is followed by the construction (of the 
corresponding image). But (we cannot maintain that the sensation pro- 
duced by a patch) of blue is followed by an image (not of blue, but of) 
pleasure. (11.13). Therefore we really are experiencing pleasure as 
something quite different from the object blue, as something which is 
not equivalent to blue, and this is, no doubt, knowledge. 'Therefore we 
do experience our own knowledge. Selfconsiousness is essentially a case 
of knowledge, it makes present to us our own Self. It is not a con- 
struction, it is not an illusion, and therefore it is direct knowledge. 

(11.16). The intuition of (the Buddhist Saint), the Yogi, is next 
explained. 

Il.The (mystic) intuition of the Saint (the Yogi) 
is produced from the subculminational state of 
deep meditation on transcendental reality.* 


1 These remarks are directed against the Sankhya theory which assumes 
that pleasure and pain are something externa], inherent in the objects which pro- 
duce pleasure and pain. Cp. Tipp., p. 32. 10. 

2 This is a kind of perception which is entirely mental, not at all sensuous. 
It can be, to a certain degree, assimilated to sense-perception because of the vi- 
vidness with which the contemplated picture presents itself to the imagination. In 
a system which assimilates all representations, even the perceptive presentations, 
to dreams, the difference between a dream and a perception consists mainly in the 
vividness [sphutabhatva) of the latter. A new characteristic of perception is there- 
fore introduced, the vividness of the mental image. The two former characte- 
ristics of «non-constructive» and anon-illusive®, and the general characteristic of 
a not contradicted by experience)) (avisamradi) may be interpreted so as to cover 
this kind of perception, but not without some difficulty. Mystic intuition (yogi- 
pratyaksd) is that faculty of the Buddhist Saint (drya) by which he is capable 
completely to change all ordinary habits of thought and contemplate directly, in a 
vivid image, that condition of the Universe which has been established by the ab- 
stract constructions of the philosopher. The Buddhist Saint is a man who, in ad- 
dition to his moral perfections, is capable of contemplating the Universe sub specie 
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(11.18). Reality is something really existing, (i. e., transcendental 
reality). Such reality is elicited (by the philosopher) after logical 
criticism, e. g., the Four Truths of the Buddhist Saint.^ The contem- 
plation of transcendental reality means its repeated forcing into con- 
sciousness. The culminating point of such contemplation means the 
point when our mind, containing the image of the contemplated object, 
begins to reach a condition of clarity (as though the fact were present 
before the meditator). (11.20). The adjoining (stage is that stage) 
when the clarity is as yet not quite complete. Indeed, as long as the 
clarity of the image is not quite complete, progress is going on, 
when it is complete progress ceases. Thus, what is called a con- 
dition nearly culminational is that degree of clarity which precedes 
complete vividness. (11.23). (A state of mind) which is brought about 
by this underculminational point, a knowledge apprehending with abso- 
lute vividness the contemplated (image), as though it were actually 
present before the meditator, this is the Saint’s direct perception. 

(12. 1). There are indeed here (three degrees of transic absorbtion, 
the first) is that when the image begins to be clear, contemplation 
is in progress; the (second) is the subculminational degree, when 
(the Saint) contemplates the (ideal) reality as though it were veiled 
by a thin cloud; in (the third) the object is perceived just as 
clearly as though it were a small grain on the pahn of one’s hand — 
this latter is the Saint’s direct knowledge.^ (12.3). It has indeed the 

aetemitatis. Cp. my Nirvana, p. 16 ff. The MimSipsakas deny the existence of 
yogis and of mystic intuition altogether, cp Tipp., 25. 5, where correct na smti 
instead of na samprati. 

1 About the Four Truths cp. my Nirvana p. 16 and 55. Their Mahayanistic in- 

terpretation is here alluded to. They then are the equivalent of the « two truths », the 
empirical and the absolute, the latter is the iMtartha=yan-dag-pai dore,i.e.,the real 
condition of things, or transcendental reality, so as it has been established by the phi- 
losopher {pramSnena viniS(Ata\ it is Tcsanihxtvadi-grahi mam (Tipp., 

p. 33. 9), Tesani Tcatva is contemplated also by the Hlnayanistic Saint, the Arhat. 
The Bodhisattva contemplates Sunyaia either in its idealistic (YogScSra) or in its 
relativistic (Madhyamika) interpretation. But the abstract form of these philo- 
sophic constructions {gBkakSram vaeya-vacdka-ruipam) then vanishes and remains 
a kind of direct vivid consciousness {niyam vitti-rupam), cp. Tipp., p. 34.7. 

2 According to Vinitadeva, p. 47, the Vhdvana-prakarsa comprises 4 de- 
grees, smrty-upasthana, usmagata, murdhan and hsanU\ the praJcarsa-paryanta is 
the same as lauTeikagradharma. About these so called nirvedha-bhaglya-aia,ges and 
the smrty-upastMnas cp. Abhidh. Kosa, VI. 14 ff. and VI. 20 ff. After that comes 
the decisive moment, the meditating man suddenly acquires the faculty of trans- 
cendental intuition (yogi-pratyaJcsa), he changes completely, it is another pudgcda, 
a Saint, an drya. a hodJiisaltva, All his habits of thought have changed, he has 
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vividness (of direct perception), and just for this reason it (ceases to be) 
a construction. (12.3). Constructed (synthetic) knowledge would ap- 
prehend the (same) reality in mental images capable of coalescing 
with words, (indirectly including) experiences (which go back to the 
time) of the formation of language- An experience (which reaches 
back to the time) of the formation of language means that its object 
has been apprehended by some knowledge produced at that time. 
(12.5). But just as a cognition that has happened a long time ago is 
gone and does not exist any more at present, just so is it impossible 
for an entity to be apprehended by past knowledge at the present mo- 
ment. (12. 6). This (synthetic knowledge) apprehends something that 
does not really exist, and since it does not apprehend its object as some- 
thing present before the observer, it lacks the vividness (of direct 
perception) without which it remains a construction. But when this 
vividness is reached it becomes non-constructed (direct, non-synthetic 
knowledge). (12.8). Moreover it is not contradicted by experience, 
since (the object of meditation) which is being apprehended represents 
the upure)) object (the point-instants of efficiency that are elicited) by 
acquired the habit of realizing the Eelatmty {§unyata) and unreaKty of the pheno- 
menal veil {sam'orti) concealing absolute Reality {paramartha = hhutartha). He 
enters the Mahayanistic drsti-marga and the first of the ten Mahayanistic stages 
(hJiumi), the stage called pramuditd. At the same time he becomes filled with over- 
whelming devotion to the Salvation of all living beings (mahd-Tcarund), Cp. MSdhy. 
avatara, 1. 4 He then understands the a Four Truths of the Saint » in their Maha- 
ySnistic interpretation as a formula intended to suggest the equipollency of Samsara 
and ISTirvana in a monistic Universe. This intuition is a transcendental {Idkottara) 
capacity, it is not, like Spinoza’s supposed to be rational. Yogi- 

pratyal'sa is not a pramana in the sense indicated above, p. 8 n. 2. It is an intui- 
tion of a condition uncognizable by logical methods {aprameya-mstumm ampanta- 
drstih) However, according to the school of Yogacara Logicians, it is & pramana 
indirectly, because the relativity of all our conceptions (vikalpa) or judgments 
(kalpand), as well as the non-relative, absolute (paramartha) character of the un- 
cognizable « thing in itself )3 is established by logical analysis. Logic 

destroys the naive realism of a pluralistic universe. The underlying Unity 
sdmvrtd Sunyata) is uncharacterizable (anirvacarviya) according to the Relativists 
(Mnya-mdin\ it is pure, undifferentiated consciousness (Sunyatd = vijfldna- 
mdtram grahya-grdJmka-nirmuJctam) according to the Idealists (vijiidna-vddin). 
Cp. the controversy between the Logicians and the Relativists in my Nirvana, 
p. 140 ff. Cp. also the masterly exposition of the Naiydyika-alhimata-yogi-pratycdcsa 
in Tatp., p. 49. 17 ff. and K Kanika, p, 147. 4 ff. According to SantSnantaras. 
(concl.) the supreme Yogi, i. e., the Buddha alone possibly intuits the undifferentiated 
Absolute, the ordinary Yogins can intuit only its subject-object aspect, cp. infra 
p. 34 n. 4. Cp. analogous ideas of Kant on impossibity of aintellectuelle Anschau- 
ungji, Kritik,2 pp. 72, 149, 308. 
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logical (analysis).^ Hence it is direct knowledge, just as (sensation) 
and other varieties of direct cognition are. Yoga is ecstatic (direct) 
contemplation. The man who possesses this faculty is a Saint.* 

(12.9). So much is to be said about the different varieties of di- 
rect knowledge. 

§ 6. The object op dieect knowledge. 

(12. 11). Having done with the exposition of the varieties of direct 
knowledge which (includes) no construction and no illusion, (the author) 
proceeds to clear away the misconceptions concerning its object and says, 

12. Its object is the (extreme) particular. 

(12. 14). Its object, i. e., the object of the fourfold direct knowledge, 
must be conceived as being the particular. The particular means an 
entity or an essence which is unique, which is shared by nothing else 
(which is the thing in itself).® 

1 pramana-^uddha^artha-grahi either meaHs pramdnena ^uddham artham 
grhndti or Suddhdrtham pramdnena grhndti. The first would mean pramanena 
iuddham =: pramdnena viniieitam^ artham ^hliutdrtham^ grhndti. The second — 
^uddhdrtham = svalaksanam = artha^lcriyd-kdri-Jcsanam 'pramanena grh'mti. 
The Tipp., p. 35. 1, seems to favour the second interpretation, on p. 24. 5 and 24.9 
it uses the word Suddha in a similar way. The expressions Buddha Jcalpand, 
Suddham pratyaJcsam, §uddJidrthah remind us of Kant’s terminology of « reine 
Yernunfti), « reine Sinnlichkeitw, (treines Objectw. The definition of right know- 
ledge as knowledge « not contradicted by experiences (awawmdt), which sounds 
so empirical, is here, in mystic intuition, interpreted as referring to the transcen- 
dental object. 

2Vinitadeva, p. 48 — 49, reckons likewise as yogi-pratyalcsa the various 
gifts of supernatural divination and prophesy with which the Yogis are 
credited. Dh.’s comment contains here not a single word about them. 

8 The peculiarity of Dignaga’s doctrine about the particular and the gene- 
ral consists in its conception of the particular as the uniq^ue. The existence in 
every direct cognition of ((something unique by being present to me in perception)) 
is also pointed out by Bosanquet, Logic, I. 76. Here it assumes the rdle of the 
((thing in itself)), it is the absolute particular, the limit of all synthetic construction. 
It represents a single moment (lcsana)j it has no extension in space (de^a- 
ananugata), no duration in time (lcdla-ananugata)f it is similar to nothing {sarvato- 
Dydv'ftta), it is unique {trailoJcya-vydv'Hta), cp. Tatparyat. p. 12. 20. It is a 
transcendental reality, since it cannot be realized in a definite representation 
(jMnena prdpayitum aSakyatvdt), Cognized are only generalities or similarities, 
relations, coordinations, by a synthesis of moments {purvdpara^Jcsamndm ahheda* 
adhya'oasdydt). It is the absolute reality, the ((thing in itself » which underlies 
every efficient empirical reality {ddhddy-artha-Jcriyd)^ Digniga has established 
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(12. 15). (Every) reality, indeed, has its real essence which is the 
particular (the unique) and a general (imagined aspect). That which is 
apprehended in direct perception is the unique. The object of cognition 
is really double, the prima facie apprehended and the definitely re- 
alized. (The first is) that aspect which appears directly (in the first 
moment). 1 (The second is the form which is constructed in a perceptive) 
judgment.^ (12. 17). The directly perceived and the distinctly con- 
ceived are indeed two different things. What is immediately appre- 
hended in sensation^ is only one moment. What is distinctly conceived 
is always a compact chain of moments cognized in a construction^ on 
the basis of sensation, (e. g., «this is blue»). And just this con- 
structed synthesis of a chain of moments is (finally) realized by direct 
perception, because a unique moment can never be realized in a defi- 
nite cognition. (12.19). (The opposite course is taken by) indirect 
knowledge (inference). An unreality appears in it to the mind, and its 
course consists in distinctly cognizing an unreality as (a kind of) 
reality.^ It apprehends (prima /acie) an unreality. But this imagined ob- 
ject, which is apprehended (by inference), is definitely referred to an 
(imagined) particular. (12. 21). Thus it is that constructed parti- 
culars are the proper province of inference, but its immediate object 
is an unreality. (12.22). Consequently when the author makes the 
statement that the object of direct knowledge is the particular, he means 
the immediate (j^rima facie) object (i. e., one moment, the unique), ® 
(12.23). Further, how can we recognize (the presence of such a 
momentary) object of knowledge which is the particular? 


this point of absolute reality against the Madhyamikas who maintained a 
Universal Belativity {^Unyata) of knowledge, and tried to prove that even this 
« thing in itself » was relative, cp. the interesting controversy about the relativity of the 
<( thing in its elf » between Gandraklrti and DignagaintheMadhy.vytti, transla - 
ted in my IVirvana, p. 149 ff. Cp. Tipp., p. 35 and Bradley, Princ,® p. 647 £. 

1 yadakaram is an avyayibhdm = yasya dkdram anatikrdmya. 

2 yam adJiyavasyati, 8 pratyahsasya, 

^ niScayena^lcalpanayd=^vikalpeim= adhyavasdyenaj cp. Tatp., p. 87. 25. 

5 For the lit. rendering cp. p. 17 n. 6 (text, p. 7. 13). 

®Dharmakirti evidently uses the term « thing in itself » {svalalcsana) in 
more than one sense. The same, as is well known, has happened in European 
philosophy. It means, 1) existence absolutely indefinite, not even differentiated 
into subject and object, it is then grdhya^grdhalca-lcalpand^apodha^it is the Abso- 
lute of the YogScaras, the iunyatd in its idealistic conception 
cp. my N’irvSna,p. 146 ff., the verses quoted in Sarvad., p. 16.7 ff.(B. I.) and the 
concluding passage of Santanantara-siddhi; 2) the extreme concrete and parti- 
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13. Whea the mental image varies according 
as the object is near or remote, the object then 
is the particular. 

(13.2). The term «object» means object of cognition, i. e., an ob- 
ject which is being cognized. «Near») means localized in a near place, 
<c remote)) — localized in a remote place. ^ (13.3). According as the 
object is near or remote, it produces a different mental image, a dif- 
ferent form of the directly cognized (first moment), making it either 
vivid or dim.^ (13.4). When an object of cognition produces a vivid 
(flash) of consciousness, if it is near, and a dim one, if it is, although 
remote, but still amenable to the senses, it is a particular. (13.6). In- 
deed, all (external) reality is vividly experienced when near, and dimly 
apprehended at a distance. This is (an indication of the presence of) 
a particular. 


€ula.r, the Bbc Alig^uid — Tcinicid idctiTiy the pure existence localized in time- 

space {lcsana\ the limit of all mental constructions (nma-jdtyddi-kalpand'-apodha^ 
but not gTahya-grdJialca-lcalpana-apodha)^ the point-instant of efficiency capable of 
affecting our sensibility (artha^knyd^samartha); it then already contains what 
Kant would have called the a priori forms ot our sensibility, the possibility of coordi- 
nation (sdrupya), if not already some rudimentary coordination; such is the 
meauing here and on this score it is sometimes supposed (Tip p,, p. 19. 10) that 
Dignaga’s school was partly Sautrantika; 3) (metaphorically) every concrete 
and particular (= vyakti) object, since its substratum is the thing in itself. 

1 Vinitadeva has explained sannidkana as presence in the ken and asafi’^ 
•nidkanaB.3 total absence, p. 50.1, tJiams-cad-kyi thams-cad-du med-pa^ cp. Tipp., 
p. 36. 9 — 10. The sutra would then refer to the presence or absence of an object 
in the ken. This interpretation seems much preferable. 

^ In order to understand this passage we must fully realize that, according to 
Dh.*s terminology, e. g., a fire, the physical object fire, is a construction, hence it is 
a generality or an assemblage of generalities. The strictly particular is its under- 
lying substratum (upadhi), the efficient point-instant {artha^-Jcriya-samartTia). If the 
same reality could change and produce a clear image in one case, and a dim one in 
another, it would not be unique (rupa-dvayam $ydt). The author oftheTipp.,p. 86. 
U ff., asks, ((Exit is it not a generality that, being perceived at a distance, appears 
in a dim image? it is not the particular (point-instant))). And he answers that a 
generality by itself is something unreal, it does not exist in the sense of being effi- 
cient, efficiency always belongs to a point-instant of efficiency. And further, 
p. 87. 3 ff., «The clear or dim image of the blue patch is not transcendentally real 
{mstu^paramdrthasat), hut that blue which represents the atom, (the underlying 
point-instant) which is capable of being efficient (is the real object); the clear and 
dim images are produced by the underlying substratum. . . ., the real object (ar- 
thfiaya = paramdrthasatah) appears as clear or dim not by itself (paramarthatah), 
but (indirectly) throuarh the clearness or the dimness of the imasre (iUdmsm); an 
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(13.8). Further, why is the particular the exclusive object of 
sense-perception?^ Indeed, do we not realize in distinct thought a fire 
(when its presence is indirectly inferred from smoke), as something 
capable of being experienced, (as a permanent possibility of sensation)? 

U. That alone (which is unique) represents ulti- 
mate reality. 

(13. 11). Ultimately real means something not constructed, not ima- 
gined. What so exists is the ultimately real. That object alone (which 
contains no construction), which produces an impression sharp or dim, 
according as it is near or remote, is the only real. Since it is just 
that thing which is the object (producing) direct perception, therefore 
the particular, (i. e., the unique moment, the thing in itself) is the 
exclusive object of sense-perception. 

(13. 14). Why again is this (absolute particular, the non-constructed 
point-instant) alone the ultimate reality? 

15. Because the essence of reality is just^ effi- 
ciency. 

(13. 16). What is aimed at is the object. It is either something to 
be avoided or something to be attained. The first repels, the second 
attracts. The object, i. e., the aim, has an action, i. e., produces some- 
thing. The efficiency, i. e., the capacity to produce something, is 
a force. Just that is the character, or the essence ^ of reality, (viz. to 
be a centre of forces). The test (of reality) is to be a force producing 
action (attracting or repelling something). For this reason (the unique, 

universal {samanyasya\ on the contrary, does not (change) in its image as clear or 
dim». (Head, p. 37. 5, jflanam na hJiavati), According to Vinitadeva aspJiuta would 
mean dim in the sense of abstract, imagined, absent. 

1 The following words are an answer to an objector who thinks that whatso- 
ever produces a reflex (pratibhasa = pratihimbana) in us is real, the universal 
{sdmanya) produces a corresponding reflex, therefore it is also real. It is answered 
that the efficient point-instant is alone ultimately real, the universal does not possess 
any separate efficiency of its own. The existence of a reflex is not a proof of reality, 
because by the influence of the force of transcendental illusion (avidya-balat) unreal 
things can evoke a reflex. A mental image does not exactly correspond to any 
efficient reality, because the image of a universal can be produced without the real 
existence of the universal {mndpi sdmanyena)^ simply by the force of inherited 
mental habit (vdsand-baldt), cp. Tipp,, p. 38.2 — 9. 

2 Bead, p. 13. 15, — laksanatvdd em vastunaJi. Cp. Hemacandra’s 
Pramana-mimainsa, 1. 1. 32 — 33, 

3 rupam = svarupam. 
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i. e., the point-instant is the only reality). The term «real object » ^ is 
synonymous with « ultimate reality ». 

(13. 18). The following is meant. We apply the term ((ultimately 
reali) to anything (that can he tested) by its force to produce an 
effect.® Such an efficient object (is always localized, it) is either near 
or remote. Depending on (its localization) it produces different impres- 
sions.® Therefore such (a localized point) is the ultimately real 
(13.20). This indeed is the reason why purposive actions are realized 
in regard of objects directly perceived, not in regard of objects con- 
structed (by imagination). (13.21). This explains the fact that an ima- 
gined object, although we can in thought realize it as something quasi 
visible, is by no means directly perceived, because no purposive action 
is possible upon (such fancied image). (14. 1). A (really) perceived object, 
on the other hand, produces purposive action. Consequently real is 
only the particular (i. e., the unique point of efficiency, the thing 
in itself), not the constructed object (of imagination).'* 

16. Different from it is the universal charac- 
ter (of the object). 

(14. 4). The object of knowledge which is other than the unique 
(point), which does not represent the unique point, is its general cha- 
racter. An object, indeed, which is distinctly conceived by synthetic ima- 
gination does not produce different impressions when it is (imagined) 
in a near or in a remote place. (14. 6). An imagined fire owes its exi- 
stence to imagination, and it is imagination that makes it near or re- 
mote. When it is imagined, may it be as near or as remote, there is no 
different impression on the mind in regard of vividness. Therefore it 
is said to be different from the particular (from the unique). (14. 8). The 
universal character of something is that essence which exists owing to 
generality, i. e., that essence which belongs equally (to an indefinite 
number of) points of reality. Indeed, (the fire) existing in imagination 
refers equally to every possible fire. Therefore it represents the uni- 
versal essence. 


1 mstu. 

2 artha^Jcriya-aamartha. 

8 Lit. <c reflexes », jflana-pratibhasa. 

4 Althougli Time, Space and Causality are regarded as constructions, but 
their underlying efficient point-instants are the ultimate reality, cp. infra, 
p. 69,11 (text). They correspond to the second conception of a c( thing in itself 
cp. above, p. 34 n.; it is partly different from the Kantian one. 
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(14. 10). (The author) now states that this universal essence can he 
apprehended by indirect knowledge. He says, 

17. It is the province of indirect knowledge 
(inference). 

(14. 12). It is the province of indirect knowledge, i. e., it is prima 
facie apprehended^ (by inference).® 

For convenience’s sake this remark about the object of inference is 
inserted in the chapter on direct perception, because if it were in- 
tended to discuss the general essence as the object of inference in the 
(second chapter), it would have been necessary to repeat the whole 
passage in which the essence of the particular is treated.® 

§ 7. The eestjlt op the act of cognizing. 

(14. 15). After having repudiated misconceptions regarding the ob- 
ject of perception, (the author) proceeds to clear away that wrong 
theory which assumes a (difference between cognition and its) result. 

18. This direct cognition itself is the result of 
cognizing. 


1 grdhya^rUpa. 

2 Lit., p. 14. 12. «Tlie pronoun has assumed the gender of the (word deno* 
ting) the subject-matter ». 

3 As the object cognized through inference we must here understand its im- 
mediate, prima fade object (grdhya-rupa) which is always an imagined (viJcalpita)^ 
unreal (anartha) object. When we, e. g., infer the presence of fire from the pre- 
sence of smoke, we imagine the fire, it is prima fade a fire in general. But the 
second step in this act of cognition will be to imagine it as a real fire, a possible 
object of purposive action, a possible sense-datum. Thus the particular sense-da- 
tum will also be an object cognized ultimately through inference, but indirectly. 
The result {pramdna^pJiala) of both modes of cognition from this point of view is 
just the same, cp. ch. 11.4. Inference is sdrupya-laJcsaimm pramanam, text, p. 6.10, 
but perception is also sdrupya-pramdnanif 1 . 20. The divergence between the 
schools about the object of cognition (msaya-mpratipatti) concerns only this prima 
facie object of each, cp. Tipp., p, 36.5—6, grdhya eva visaye sarvesdm mprati- 
pattih. Since all the exposition is here made with a view to combat divergent opi- 
nions {vipratipatti-nirdlcarandrtham), therefore, when it is stated that the object 
cognized through inference is the universal, we must understand only that the first 
stage in indirect cognition of reality is not that pure sensation (nirvikalpaTca) 
which is characteristic in sense-perception. In this there is divergence with the Eea- 
lists who assume a direct contact {aannikarsa) between the senses and the Universal. 
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(14. 16). Just that direct knowledge which has been described above 
is the result of the act of cognizing. (There is no difference between 
the act of perception and the percept). ^ 

(14. 18). In what sense is it a result? 

19. It has the form of a distinct cognition. 

(14.20). Distinct cognition means determinate knowledge.^ When 
direct knowledge assumes this form it possesses the essence of dis- 
tinct cognition. This circumstance is the reason why (the result does not 
differ from the act of cognition). (4.21). The following is meant Eight 
knowledge is efficient knowledge.^ The faculty of being efficient (i. e., 
capable of guiding men’s puri<osive action) is not produced exclusively 
by its dependence on the presence of some object (i. e., by passive 
reaction from some object). A sprout, e.g., is invariably connected with 
a seed, but it is not capable (of cognizing it).^ Therefore cognition, al- 
though produced by some object, (is not a mere reflex), but it necessa- 
rily has to accomplish some spontaneous function of absorbing the 
object, which alone when achieved makes the object distinctly cognized 
(i. e., assimilated). (15. 3). And this is just (what we call) the result of 


1 It is clear from the whole exposition that the author assumes two difierent 
stages in perception, a first indefinite moment of sensation and a following mental 
construction. Since the second is called forth by the first, it can be called its result. 
But here the problem is envisaged from another point of view. The Realists consi- 
der the act of cognizing as an act of « grasping)) the external object by the senses 
and of conveying its « grasped® form through the intellect to the Soul which alone 
is self-conscious. For the Buddhists there is no a act® of ^grasping®, no (cgrasped® 
form, no Soul and no adequate external object, but in every idea {vijMna) there is 
immanent self-consciousness. A distinct idea {pratUi) may hy imputation he regarded, 
just as the case may be, either as a source, an act, an instrument {pramana) or as 
an object, a content, a result of cognizing [pramana-pha'la). The result of cognizing 
is cognition, cp. the notes on p. 42, 43, 46, and 4*9—50. Cp. Tipp., p, 89 ff. There 
is a difference between cliitti and chida in the act of cutting, there is no difference 
between paricchitti and jfiana in the act of cognizing. 

2 prafiii = avagama = hodha ^ prapti = paricchitti == niScaya = adliyava» 
say a = kalpand == vikalpa are all nearly synonyms. Cp. TEtp., p. 37.20, 38.2,87.25, 
They all contain an element of smrti or samskdra, 

3 Cp. above, text, p. 3. 5 ff, 

4 aprdpakatvat, according to the context, means here aniScdyakaivdt=z 
ajndpakatvdt. The example then means that there is an ordinary case of causation 
between a seed and a sprout, the latter is the result of the former, but in cognition 
the product cognizes the object which is its cause, and this act of cognition is 
also the result. The author of the Tipp., p. 40. 16 ff., suggests another expla- 
nation of this example. 
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ight knowledge. When this (result) is reached, knowledge becomes effici- 
mt. (But this does not mean that the efficiency-function is something 
lifferent from knowledge itself). (15.3). We have indeed stated above ^ 
;hat the efficiency function of efficient knowledge is nothing but the fact 
Mt it makes manifest the object of possible purposive action. Just the 
same perceptive knowledge® possesses (both) the character of being a di- 
stinct cognition of the object and of pointing to (the presence of the object 
n one’s ken). Therefore the result of cognizing is but cognition itself. 

(15. 6). But then, if knowledge as a cognizing act® is the result of 
mgnition, what indeed is the instrument, (the source) of that act? 

20. The source of cognizing consists in coordi- 
uation (between the constructed image and its 
real) object 

(15.8), The fact of coordination,^ or conformity between cognition 
and its object, this is (a fact that might be interpreted as a kind of) 


1 Text, p. 3. 6 ff., transL, p. 4. 

2 pratydksa is here used not in the meaning of sensation, but it is comprehen- 
sive of definite perception (savikalpaka) also. 

8 ^ramiii-ru'pa. 

^ There is a coordination of the « thing in itself » with all the elements consti- 
tuting the superimposed image or Universal. The term sarUjpya is suggestive of a 
special theory of Universals. The Buddihsts are neither Eealists, nor Conceptualists, 
but extreme Nominalists (apoha-vadinah). The school of Nyaya-Vaisesika represents 
in India an extreme Eealism, they use the term sdmanya and admit the objective 
reality of classes (jati), individual forms (akrti) as well as particular things (i)yakti). 
The Sankhyas deny sdmanya and admit sdrupya, cp. my Central Conception, p. 56, 
57, 64. The Mimamsakas, very characteristically, admit both sdmanya and sdrupya 
(== sddriya), as two separate paddrthas, the latter is said to be relative, while Ae 
former represents the positive content of general features residing in an individual 
thing, its <fform» (dkdra). The Buddhists of the Sautr^tika and Yogacara schools 
likewise admit, but with very important qualifications, the <c forms » of our ideas, they 
are sakdra’^vadinah. Pure consciousness alone (viUi^saitd) could never produce a 
distinct cognition, because it is not differentiated (sarvatra-aviSesdt). But « simi- 
larity® (sdrupya), or generality, « entering® into it (tdm dtUat) is capable of 
giving it a form (sdrupyavattvam ghatayet), i. e., of producing a clear and distinct 
idea. However we cannot, on this score, characterize the Buddhists as Conceptualists. 
Their Universals are purely negative, or relational (atad-vydmiti^rupa). Their scope, 
their content, is always determined by the greater or lesser amount of negations, of 
contrasts or « coordinations® which they may include. An elephant and a dogf 
although quite dissimilar, may be united as belonging to the « class® of anon-ante- 
lopes®. The class «cow» is formed by contrasting it with horse etc. The Universals 
are relative and therefore unreal, the human mind’s imagination. They obtain 
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a source^ producing knowledge. For us^ (Buddhists, when we say that) 
a cognition has sprung up from an object, this (simply) means that 
this cognition is a fact which is coordinated to a (momentary) object, 
as, e. g., the cognition produced by a patch of blue colour is coordi- 
nated to (the substratum of) this blue. 

This coordination is described (in other terms) as an idea,® or 
representation^ (of the object). 

(15. 11). But then, is not coordination just the same thing as cog- 
nition? In that case, the same cognitive fact would be the source and 
the resulting (content) of cognition? Howerer,it is impossible that the 
same entity should be its own cause and its own effect.^ In what 
sense then is this fact of coordination an act? 

21. Owing to this, a distinct cognition of the 
object is produced. 

(15.14). «This» means coordination. <' Owing to thisj> means 
through the influence of the fact of coordination. The distinct cogni- 


some reality only tkrougli a substratum, tlie eficient focus (artha-lcriya-kdri)y the 
point-instant (ksana)^ the « thing in itself® (svaldicsana). A distinct cognition is 
thus produced from two sources : its coordinations, arranged by the human mind 
according to its own laws, and an indefinite « thing in itself®. The a object-intent- 
ness® (visayata) of our knowledge does not consist in « grasping® (grahana), but 
it is the expression of these two facts (tat-sdrupya-tad-utimitibliyam visayatvam). 
Opponents haye stigmatized this theory as a « purchase without paying the price 
(a-mulya~ddna’-7craya) )) , since the supposed reality receives perceptibility (prat- 
yaksatdm lahhate), i. e., becomes a clear and distinct perception, but «does not 
pay any equivalent®, i. e., does not impart its « forma to this perception, since it 
is itself formless. Translating this phrasing into Kantian terminology we could 
say that the empirical object consists of an uncognizable substratum, the « thing 
in itself®, and a superstructure which our reason imposes upon it according to its 
own categories of understanding. The best exposition of this theory Is by Yacas- 
pati, Nyayakanika, p. 256 ff., 289 ff., (reprint), he also several times alludes 
to it in the Tatparyatika, e. g., p, 102. 14 ff., 269.9 ff., 338 ff. Cp also my 
Soul Theory, p. 838. i pramana. 2 iJia. 

3 dkdra. 

^ dbhdsa. This dbhdsa ^ praiibhdsa possesses the immanent feature of being 
sdrupya-samvedana through which bodha ^pratlti is attained, it can be regarded as 
a kind of pramdna :== sddhakaiama = prakrsta-upakdraka, cp. Tipp., p, 42. 3. 

3 In Vinitadeva’a avatar a'm there is no question of the same entity being 
its own cause and its own result, be simply asks what will be the process of (defi- 
nite) perception, if perceptive knowledge is regarded as a result, and answers 
that the process consists in coordination or in contrasting. 
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tion of the object means a self-conscious idea ^ of it. Coordination is 
the cause producing (distinctness). (15. 15). Direct cognition® of an object 
in the form of a perceptive judgment® is possible, i. e., (the object is 
really) being cognized, owing to the coordination (of an image with 
a point of external reality and its contrast^ with correlative images). 

(15. 16). Indeed, as soon as our awareness ® (begins to present itself as) 
an image ® of something blue, only then can we judge ’ that we have 
a distinct cognition of it (in the form «this is blue», «it is not non- 
blue »). It then is (really) cognized. 

(15.17) . The senses, indeed, and® (the object which together) 
produce (in us an indefinite) sensation® are not equal (to the task) of 
determining it as an awareness of the presence in us of a self- 
conscious image “ of something blue. But as soon as we become aware 
of its similarity with (other) blue (objects and its contrast with 
everything non-blue), it then can be determined as a self-conscious 
image of (what is) blue. 

(15.18) However, the relation (which is here admitted to exist between 
coordination) as producing and (cognition) as obtaining (distinctness) 
is not founded upon a causal relation (as between two things). 
It would be a contradiction (to assume such a relation in what, in our 
opinion), is but the same entity. On the other hand, the relation of 
being determined (as a content) and of determining it (as a process can 
be assumed to exist in what is essentially but one thing).^^ 


1 ambodha is the term preferred by MmanisakaSj = 

=^jprdpti = adhyavasdya, cp. N. Kanika, p. 161. 25, 167. 21. 

2 vijfldna means kere jflana^ cp. sutra I. 18, = Tib., p. 85. 4, §es-pa, 

8 praiUi = adhyawsdya^lcalpandf cp. above, p. 20 n. 6. 

4 mrupya = anya-vydvrtti = apoha, 

5 vijfldna = Tib., p. 35. 6, rmm-par-§e8-pa, includes the abbidbarmic sense 
of pure sensation. 

® (mlo)-imhhdsa :=z pratibhasa = dkdra. 

7 avasiyatCy bence pratlti = adhyavasdya^ amslyate = prailtam bliavati, 

8 ddi refers to dlambana^ since according to tbe abbidharma two pratyayas 
produce sensation, dlamhana and adhipati {=indriya), 

^ includes here also the abbidbarmic sense of pure sensation, tbe Tib. 

p. 35. 7 has Ses^pa instead of rnam-par-^es^pa, cp. above, p. 6 n. 3. 

10 samvedana == sm-safnvcdana, 

11 In this and tbe following passage we must distinguish, 1) the relation between 
perceptive knowledge as a mental act (pramiti-rupa) and perception aa an instru- 
ment (pramdna) of cognizing through tbe senses, and 2) tbe relation between the 
initial, indefinite moment of sensation (nirukalpdka) produced by tbe object 
and tbe final construction of its image by synthetic thought (mvikalpaka). Tbe 
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(15.20). (This depends upon the point of view). If we therefore 
admit that the same entity has the (double) aspect of being, to a 

lirst question should not astonish us, it is something similar to a problem which. 
European psychology has also discussed, the question whether perception should be 
envisaged as a content or as an act or as both, cp. B. Russel against Meinong, 
Analysis of Mind, p. 16 ff. Just as this author, Dhar m akir ti maintains that there is 
no difference bewteen perception as a mental content and perception as a mental act. 
It is the same thing, it can be viewed either as a mental content or as a mental act, this 
depends upon the view-point. "When constrasted with other processes, it is a process 
of coordination. "When contrasted with other contents, it is a coordinated content. 
This evidently refers to the final stage of the synthetic image, and by no means to 
the initial sensation. The Indian realists, the Mlmamsakas and Naiyayikas, clung 
to the idea that cognition is an « act of grasping » which must have an instrument and 
a separate result, just as the « act of cutting w'ood » has an instrument — the ase, 
and a result — the fissure. Cognition and self-consciousness were for them a pro- 
perty produced in the Soul by the outer and the inner senses. This was opposed 
already by Dignaga who maintained (Pr. samucc., 1, 9 — 10) that, l)the « act» and 
its « resulting » content are two different aspects of the same cognition; 2) the 
« result)) is also (yan-na) a self-conscious image [ran-rig =■ sva-sammdana 
anuvyamsdya). Self-consciousness is not the property of a Soul which does aot 
exist altogether, but it is inherent in every image, whatsoever it may be. That such 
is the meaning of the much discussed Buddhist theory about cognition as containing 
in itself its own result is very clearly stated above by D h. himself, cp. p. 6 (transL). 
Perception is here taken in its final form, as a unity, not as a consecution of mo- 
ments, anakaUta-^ana-hheda {eg. Nyaya-kandali, p. 191. 3). That the momen- 
tary aspect of existence must be very often left out of account when considering 
Buddhist logical theories has been stated above, p. 8, n. 4 (transl.). But when the 
relation between the first moment of sensation and the subsequent clear image 
is considered, this momentary aspect can by no means be disregarded. The first 
is evidently the cause of the second. Dh. himself states it, since on p. 9 (transl.) 
he speaks about the tioo different moments of sensation and distinct perception, 
and when treating of mental sensation (mmasa-jpratydksa) he clearly says 
that the first is the cause {updddna-ksana) of the second. He also 
characterizes perception as a process where sensation is followed by construc- 
tion {sdksdt-kdra-vydjpdro vikdlpena anugamyate, cp. p. 3. 13-14, 11. 12, text). 
The whole trend ofDharmakirti’s system requires us to admit here two entities, 
two moments, and the first is clearly the cause which produces the second, if we 
understand Causality in the Buddhist sense as a consecution of discrete moments 
in an uninterrupted flux, cp. Yacaspati’s exposition of the problem in Ap- 
pendix about mdnasa-pratyaksa. The fact that a distinct perception is at once 
((Obtaining and bestowing)) distinctness without being causally related has 
been misunderstood and has given to opponents an opportunity of easy triumph. 
Hemacandra remarks that crone undivided moment cannot contain in itself two 
things, the one obtaining and the other bestowing distinctness)), cp. his Comment 
upon Syadvada-mahjari in the Yasovijaya Series, J^30, p. 120. Cp. alsoHari- 
bhadra’s AnekantajayapataKa. Vinitadeva’s comment is quite simple, 
it avoids all the difficulties raised by D h. ; its translation is given in an Appendix. 
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certain extent, a process of cognition and, to a certain extent, a 
resulting content of it, this will not involve us into contradiction. 

(15. 21) . Coordination is indeed the cause imparting distinctness 
to our cognition. Our self-conscious image of (e. g.) a blue patch is, 
on the other hand, the content obtaining distinctness. And if it is 
asked how is it possible for the same cognition to be (at once) ob- 
taining and imparting distinctness, we shall answer as follows. 

(15.22) . When we become aware of the similarity of our cognition 
(with other blue objects), it then appears (as though) grasping 
something blue in a definite judgment, («this is blue»).^ But (at the 
same time our cognition is being determined as a self-conscious image 
of the blue, (it may then be regarded as a content which is being 
grasped and thus) obtains distinctness. 

(16.3) . Therefore coordination, when (it is regarded as a process 
and) contrasted (with other processes which are) not coordination, 
becomes the cause conferring distinctness (and self-consciousness on our 
cognitions). But when (the process has been, as it were, stabilized and) 
our cognition appears as a self-conscious image of the blue, it is then 
contrasted (with other ideas which are) not images of the blue (and it 
then can be regarded as a content) obtaining distinctness.® 

(16.4) . What imparts distinctness (to our cognitions) is a con- 
structed image. It must be regarded as something which is called 
forth (in us) by the influence of (pure) sensation.® But it is not itself 
(strictly speaking) a sense-perception,* because the latter is (passive), 
non-constructive® and therefore it is not capable of delineating its 
own self in the shape of a self-conscious image of the blue patch.® 

(16.6). Although our sensation which has not yet been determined 
in the judgment’ («this is blue») really exists, it is nevertheless 


1 niieaya-pratyaya = Italpana, cp. above p. 20 n. 6. 

2 Lit, p. 15.22 — 16.4. « Because this cognition (wj65»o), being experienced 
(anubhuyamana) as similar, is settled in a thought of ascertainment as grasping the 
blue, therefore similarity, when it is grasped, is the cause of establishing. And 
this knowledge, when being established in a thought of ascertainment as a self- 
conscious cognition {sartwedana) of blue, i* (the result) which is being established. 
Therefore similarity is a cause establishing cognition by excluding the non- 
similar. And its having the form a conscious idea (bodha) of blue is being 
established by excluding the idea of non-blue ». 

3 pratydksa-hala = nirvikalpaka-bala. 

^ pratyaTcsam eva. 5 nirviJcalpakaivai. 

6 nzla-bodJia. '' niicaya-pratyayem. 
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quasi altogether non-existent,^ (if we want it to represent) the self- 
conscious idea of the blue patch. Therefore our cognition (begins) 
really to exist as possessing its essence of a self-conscious image of 
the blue^ only when it is being definitely shaped in the judgment 
(«this is blueii).® (Coordination is then immanent to the image). 

§ 8. Peeception is a judgment. 

(16.7). (Pure) sense-perception thus becomes a (real) source of our 
knowledge only when it has elicited a judgment. As long as the 
judgment has not been produced, our cognition has not been determi- 
ned in its essence of a self-conscious idea of the blue. 

(16.9). Thus it is that without such judgment cognition is resultless, 
since its essence, the distinct image of the object, has not been 
elicited. Such a mental (process) cannot even be regarded as cogni- 
tion, since the most characteristic feature of cognition is here in 
abeyance. (16. 10). But when the definite judgment («this is bluei)) 
has been elicited (internally) and the mental process contains the 
self-conscious image of the blue patch as determined through its 
coordination, it is then proved that just this coordination is the (real] 
source of our knowledge, since it is the cause which gives it distinct- 
ness. 

(16.12). If it is so, then sense-perception becomes a (real) source 
of our knowledge only in combination with a (constructed) judgment 
and not (in its genuine form of) a pure (sensation). Not (quite) so. 
Because in a perceptive judgment which is produced on the basis of 
a sensation, we judge that we see the object, but not that we imagine it.* 

(16.13) « Seeing)) is the function of direct cognition, we call it presen- 
ting the object directly (in our ken). « Imagining)*, on the other hand, 
is the function of constructive (synthetic) thought.® 

(1 6. 14). Indeed, when we mentally construct an absent object, we ima- 
gine it, we do not sec it. Thus it is that our own experience proves that 


1 asat-lkalpam era. 

2 mla-hodJia-atmana, 

8 niScayena = Tccdpamya. 

^ Lit, p. 16.13. cc Because by a judgmeut {adhyamsdya) which has been 
produced by the influence of sensation (^pratydksa == niroikalpaka) the object is de- 
finitely realized {amiiyaU) as seen, not as imagined ». 

5 vikalpa = !calpand. 
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the procedure of constructive thought consists in imagination.^ ( 16 , 16 ). 
Therefore, when we have a perceptive judgment (concerning the preserce) 
of an object (in our ken), (although it is a construction, nevertheless) 
our synthetic thought conceals (as it were) its proper function, and 
gives prominence to the function of direct presentation. We then 
(usually say) that it is just perception alone that has brought us this 
knowledge. ^ 

End of the first chapter of the Short Treatise 
of Logic. 


1 Lit., p. 16. 15—17. ((Thus from experience (anuhham) they resolve 
that the function of thought is (productive) imagination. Therefore in what object 
judgment {adhyavasaya) preceded hy sensation (pratyaksa), after having concealed 
its own function, presents the function of sensation, there just pure sensation alone 
is the source of knowledge {pramdna)y>. 

2 This concluding passage might have been easily misunderstood as suggesting 
that the discussion about the process and the result of cognition refers to the 
relation between the sensation and the following construction, or judgment, but it is 
not so. The trend of the discussion is to show that self-consciousness is not the 
attribute of a Sou), but it is immanent to every cognition without exception, it is 
neither a substance, nor the attribute of a substance, it is Tcsanika. Pure sense- 
perception, says Tattvas., p. 390.7, although containing no construction, possesses 
the force of evoking a construction, or a judgment, avikalpdkatn api jndnam 
mhalpotpatti-^dktimat. As stated above, p. 43 n , there is here a causal relation 
between two facts- The Buddhists do not in the least deny that in cognition the 
first indefinite sensation (nirvikalpaka) is followed by the construction of a definite 
image or idea {mvikalpaka^pratiti}, and the latter by a purposive action (artlia- 
Jcriya). They do not deny that the preceding step is the cause and the following the 
result, (with the proviso of the Buddhist conception of Causation). But in considering 
the question of the result they neglect the separate moments {purvdparayoh 
Jcsanayor ekatmdhyavasdyat, Tipp., p. 41. 1), they take cognition as a unity and 
maintain that the result of the act of cognizing is cognition, or the self-conscious idea. 
As against the Eealists they maintain that we do not know the external object, our 
images are not constructed hy the external world, but the external world is con- 
structed according to our images, that there is no of grasping » of the object 
by the intellect, that our idea of the object is a unity to which two different aspects 
are imputed, the « grasping » aspect (grdhaJca-akara) and the a grasped » aspect 
[grdhya). This same idea is also the idea of the potential purposive action {prapana- 
yogyi- Icarma-alcaTa], In this sense there is no difference between the act and the 
result of cognition, between pramam and pramana^pTiala and we may by imputa- 
tion speak of a coordination {sdrupya) of the blue with a recognizable point of rea- 
lity, and its distinction from the not-blue, as a kind of source of our knowledge, 
cp. below tbe note on p. 49—60. 



CHAPTER IL 

INFERENCE AS A PROCESS OF THOUGHT. 

§ 1. Definition and eesolt. 

(17. 1). After having done with perception, (the author) proceeds to 
analyse inference and says, 

1. Inference is twofold. 

(17. 3). Inference is twofold, i. e., there are two different inferences. 
Now, what is the reason for (our author) to start suddenly by poin- 
ting out this division, when we would expect a definition? We answer. 
Inference «for others » consists of propositions, (it is a communication). 
Inference «for oneself » is an (internal) process of cognition. Since they are 
absolutely different things, no inclusive definition is possible. (17. 5). Thus 
it is intended to give (two different) definitions, each appertaining to 
one class only, (and for this aim it becomes necessary) to start with 
a division. For a division is an indication (of the number) of instances. 
When this has been done, it becomes possible to frame definitions 
suited to each case separately. Not otherwise. Thus to state a di- 
vision means (here) to divide the definitions.^ Having realized that it 
is impossible to do it (here) without previously indicating the number 
of instances, the author begins by setting forth the division.^ 


1 Lit., p. 17. 7. « Therefore the statement about the division of species is (here) 
nothing but (eva) a means (angd) of distinguishing between the definitions®. 

2 Dignaga’s reform in logic aimed at a distinction between logic as a theory 
of cognition and logic as a teaching about various dialectical methods. The logic 
of the early Naiyayikas was exlusively dialectical. Dignag a therefore deals with 
dialectics under the heading of inference ccfor others®. The three-membered syl- 
logism belongs only indirectly to the province of epistemological logic along with 
other dialectical methods. But inference as a process of thought distinguished from 
sense-perception is q[uite a different thing. Our terminology is so much influenced by 
Aristotle that we cannot free ourselves enough to find terms corresponding to In- 
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(17.9). What are these two varieties? 

2. For one self and for others. 

(17.11). (Internal inference is) inference «for one self». When we 
jognize something (internally) for ourselves, the inference is an internal 
^process of cognition). (Its formulation in speech) is inference «for 
rthersi), it is (a method) of communicating knowledge to others. 

(17. 13). Between these two inferences, for oneself and for others, 
what is the characteristic of the first? The author says, 

3. A cognition which is produced (indirectly) 
through a mark that has a threefold aspect,and 
which refers to an object, (not perceived, but) 
inferred — is internal inference.^ 

(18. 2). The threefold aspect of the mark will be treated later on.* 
A (logical) mark is that by which something is marked off, which con- 
veys something, (from which something indirectly follows). (18. 3). The 
words ((produced from this threefold mark» characterize internal inference 
by its origin. (18. 4). The words ((referring to an inferred object » charac- 
terize it from the objective side. What is produced by this threefold 
mark is also an object upon which the threefold mark is directed. 
(18.5). Thus the definition will be — internal inference is cognition® 

dian conceptions. Every synthetic operation of thought, sarwpyaAaksamm 
manamanumanam, as opposed to the non-synthetic ideal sense-perception, is inference. 
Kant’s conception about two transcendental sources of knowledge, the senses and 
the intellect, comes much nearer to Dignaga’s standpoint than our usual ideas about 
sense-perception and inference. In Pr. samuec,, II. 1—2, the reason is given why 
inference alone receives a double treatment, as a process of thought and as a mode 
of communicating it, whereas perception is treated only as a process of cognition: 
perception namely is iTiexjpressihle (ahhUapa-lcalpam-apo^ha), About a similar 
division in the Yaisesika school cp, H, Jacobi, Indische Logik, p. 479ff, my 
article in Mus4on 1904, L. Suali, Introduzione, p. 417, Faddegon, The 
Taisegika-system, p. 314 ff. 

1 Read p. 18. 1 tat svarthanurnanam, 

2 On the three aspects of the logical reason see infm^ § 2. They are here 
mentioned, as Yinltadeva remarks, p. 66, in order to distinguish a valid infe- 
rence from logical error which is always produced by a deficiency in one or several 
aspects of the mark. 

8 The word jflanam^ according to the same author, lays stress upon the fact 
that the logical mark (finga) or reason {hetu) produces cognition when it is defi- 
nitely cognized. Sensation {mfvtkal;palca-jpratyaksa\ indeed, works automatically 
(ava-sattayaj sva-rasikataya), whereas a logical mark leads to a conclusion when 
it has been definitely cognized (jflatatvena). Inference or indirect knowledge repre- 
sents thus the spontaneous, synthetic, definitely conscious element in cognition. 
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produced by a tbree-aspected mark and concerning an inferred 
object. 

(18.7). This is (our author’s) answer to the different definitions (of 
other schools). He now proceeds to repudiate the misconception about 
(the supposed difference between inference and its) result. 

4. The distinction between a source of cogni- 
tion and its result is here just the same as in 
the case of perception.^ 

(18. 9). (The problem of a special) result produced by the act of 
cognizing must be solved here, in the case of inference, just in the 
same manner as it has been done for perception. (18.10). Indeed, 
when we have some (indefinite) sensation (and) begin to feel that it is 
coordinated with the object «blue», (our sensation) then takes the 
shape of a definite self-conscious idea ^ of the blue. We thus (may 
regard) the fact of coordination of our cognition with its object «blue» 
as (a kind of) cognitive activity producing distinctness. (The same 
cognitive fact) viewed as a definite self-conscious idea of the blue (may 
be regarded as) the resulting (mental content) obtaining distinctness.® 


1 Yinitadeva’s comment on this sutra, p. 56. 16 ff., runs thus. « Just as in 
the case of perception this very cognition (i. e., the definite presentation) has been 
said to be the result of that cognitive method, just so in this case (i. e., in infe- 
rence) just the cognition of the inference [anumanasya jflanam) is the result of co- 
gnition (pramana-jp7ialam)y since it has the character of definitely ascertaining the 
object {artTia-viniScaya-svdbhavatvat), Just as coordination (or similarity, sarupya) 
with the perceived object is a mode of (definite) cognition, just so coordination of the 
inferred object is a mode of (definite) cognition, because through it (i. e., through 
coordination) the definite ascertainment of the object is established)). 

2 ntla-hodJia = mla-samvedana = ntla-amibhava = mlam Hi vijfldnam, cp. 
above, p. 16 n. 1. 

3 The realistic systems pondered over the problem of a special result for every 
special mode of cognition and considered it as a series of steps in the act of cogni- 
zing, the following step being a result of the preceding one. The result of the 
inferential mode of cognition of an object consisted in the conclusion of the inference, 
it was considered as the result of the preceding step, the minor premise {==trUya- 
linga-paramaHa). A further result was the idea of a purposive action and that 
action itself. Without at all denying the existence of these steps and their character 
of cause and effect, the Buddhists applied to them their conception of Causality 
(praUtya^samutpdda = nirvydpdrdh sarve dharmahj cp. Pr. samucc. L 10 and 
Kamalasila, p. 392. 12). But the problem of the result, as has been stated above, 
p. 39, they considered from an altogether different standpoint. The result of cogni- 
zing, they declared, is cognition. In this respect there is no difference between per- 
ception and inference. The latter is not then regarded as consisting of a sequel 
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( 18 . 11 ). Just the same (can he maintained in regard of the object 
cognized through) inference. (Supposing we have cognized through an 


of judgments, but as a single judgment or even a single idea, ekam 'djflanam, cp. 
Nyaya-Kanika, p. 125.2 ff. In perception we cognize the object in its own form 
directly, in inference we cognize it indirectly through its mark. But the result is 
the same, it is a self-conscious idea coordinated with some external reality. This 
idea has a double aspect, the object-aspect [grahya) and the self-aspect [grahdka). 
There is no difference between cognizer, instrument, act, object and result, they are 
merely different aspects of the idea (vijfldna). Thus these Buddhists are called 
Idealists (vijndna-mdin). When we, e. g., cognize through an inference the pre- 
sence somewhere of fire, the self conscious idea of the fire is the result. In its incho- 
ative state it is just a feeling of something either desirable or undesirable, this is 
its self-aspect which through coordination develops an object-aspect (Pr. samucc. 
I. 10). The difference between perception and inference is not in their result which, 
from this standpoint, is the same, but in their essence and in their respective objects, 
says Dignaga, Pr. samucc., II. 1. The essence of perception is to give a vivid, 
immediate image. This vividness is inexpressible in speech. If, comments Jine n- 
drahuddhi, f. 95. a. 4, it could be so expressed, then the blind could see colours 
through verbal testimony. Inference produces an abstract, dim, non-vivid image of 
the object. As regards the pritna facie object, in perception it is the particular, in 
inference the universal, the abstract, the imagined which is always dim. The self- 
conscious idea being the only result can nevertheless be viewed in different aspects. 
Coordination of the image with a recognizable point, the judgment « this is blue », 
produces its identity and distinctness, its contrast with everything else. This 
aspect can be regarded as the act or the source of knowledge {pramdna), because 
this feature appears as the most decisive factor of cognition, prahrsta-upakdraka 
(T i p p., p. 42.3) = sadhakatama-kdrana = adhipati-pratyaya. The self-conscious 
distinct idea (pratlti = 'bodha = samvedana = vijfldna) can be regarded as a kind 
of result (prarndm-phala). — The statement that the result of inference is the same as 
the result of perception reminds us of the view expressed, among others, by B. Bo- 
sanquet that ((the task of drawing a line between what is and what is not infe- 
rence is an impossible one» (Logic, II. 16). When this author further states that 
«at least a suggested distinction)) is as « between direct and indirect reference to 
Eeality» (ibid. 11. 27), we see at once that this is quite the view of Dignaga. 
When we also read that ((the processes of Eecognition, Abstraction, Comparison, 
Identification, Discrimination, . . are characteristics which nojudgment or inference 
is without )) (ibid. n. 20), and that perception always contains some inference, we are 
reminded of the rdle attributed to sdrupya and vydvrtti. When it is stated that 
((every idea which is entertained must be taken to be ultimately affirmed of reality)) 
(ibid. I. 6, 76 ff., 146 ff*.) we are reminded of the r61e of 8va4aksanaj and when the 
sanscritist reads that « consciousness is a single persistent judgment » (ibid, 1. 4), he 
cannot but think of adhyavasdya = niScaya = Jcalpand = huddM = v^fLdna, — 
Some details about the interesting fact of a certain similarity between DignSga’s 
Logic and that form of this science which it has received in Germany, under the 
influence of K a n t i a n ideas, at the hands ofLotze, Schuppe and S i g w a r t and in the 
works ofB, Bosanquet and others in England, will be found in the Introduction. 
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inference the presence somewhere of a patch of blue colour.)^ This 
image of the blue arises (at first indefinitely); it is then settled as a 
definite self-conscious idea of a blue patch (by the way of its contrast 
with other colours which are not blue). Thus the coordination of the 
blue, (its contrast^ with other colours, may be regarded) as the source 
of such a (definitely circumscribed image), and the imagined^ distinet 
representation will then appear as its result, because it is through coor- 
dination (and contrast) that the definite image of the blue is realized. 

(18. 15) . The misconceptions about the number (of varieties), the es- 
sence and the result (of indirect cognition) have thus been repudiated. 
The misconception, concerning the object cognized through inference 
has been repudiated in the chapter on perception.^ 

§ 2. Inyabiable Concomitance ob the three aspects of a 

YALID LOGICAL MABK. 

(18. 16) . When specifying the definition (of an internal inference), 
the three aspects of the logical mark have occasionally been mentioned. 
They are now defined. 

5. The three aspects of the mark are (first) — tg us t») 
its presence in the object cognized by inference. 

(18. 18). The three-aspected mark means that the mark has three 
aspects. We must understand^ that they will now be explained. The 
(author) accordingly goes on to explain what these three aspects are. 
(18. 19). What an object of inference (a minor term) is, will be stated 
later on. The first aspect of the mark consists t(just» in its presence 
in this object, (i. e., in its presence there in any case, but not in its 
presence exclusively there.® This presence is) « necessary ». 

1 A patch of blue colour is the usual example Of sense-perception. But here it 
is taken as an object whose presence is not perceived, but inferred. As a matter of 
fact, any real object can be cognized either directly by sense-perception or indirectly 
through inference or verbal testimony. Yi nit a deva refrains from this example. 

2 sarupya = atad-vyavrtti = anya’-vyavTtti-==anya^yoga’-vyavaeckeda==^akara 
= ahhdsa, 

3 vikcdpana, 

4 See above, p. 37. 

5 Lit, (cwe must add {ie$ah)y>. 

® The usual example of an inference is the following one, 

Wherever there is smoke there is also fire. 

On this spot there is smoke, 

Hence there is fire. 
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(18.20). Although the word «neces.sary» is not expressed in the 
definition of this (first aspect), it nevertheless (will be) found at the 
end, (when defining the third aspect). It must be equally referred to 
both the preceding aspects. (19. 1). Because the mark produces a cog- 
nition of an absent object (by logical neccessity), not by a possibility 
to do it, as e. g., a seed (which is capable of) producing a sprout. (The 
seed, even if we do not perceive it, is fit to produce a sprout). ^ But 
smoke, (the mark of fire), if we do not perceive it, will never produce 
the cognition (of the presence of fire in a given place). (19. 2). Neither 
is the mark comparable to the light of a lamp (when it reveals the 
presence) of, e. g., a jar. (Such) revelation of concealed objects is a cause 
(producing) knowledge of anything (that happens to be present). (There 
is no necessary bond between the lamp and the jar). ® Supposing, indeed, 
(smoke) is perceived, nevertheless we will not know (the presence 
of fire) if we know nothing about its necessary ® concomitance (with 


The object of the inference, or minor terms must necessarily posses, «just)) the 
presence of the mark, or middle term, smoke, i. e. smoke must he (cjustw present, 
not absent. The particle <(just» {era) lays stress on that word of the sentence to 
which it is attached and thus changes the meaning of the sentence altogether. In 
the sentence «on this spot there is „just“ presence of smoke » the intention of the 
speaker is to express that smoke is really present, not absent. If it were said that 
«„just“ the smoke is presents, this would mean that the speaker’s intention is to deny 
the presence of something else. If it were said that «the smoke is present „just“ on 
this spot)), the intention of the speaker would be to deny its presence elsewhere 
and to assert its presence exclusively on one spot. Every word of this definition is 
full of meaning, because each of them precludes some special logical error in the 
complete system of fallacies. Special fallacies will ensue 1) if the middle term will 
not be present at all, 2) if it will not be « just » present, i. e., present in one part of 
the minor and absent in the other, and 3) if its presence is not necessary, i.e., 
problematic. The translation of eva by ajust)) is resorted to for want of anotheiv 

1 Cp. Tipp., p. 40, 16. 

2 Lit., p. 19. 1—2. « Because the mark is not the cause of the cognition of the 
concealed by possibility, as the seed of the sprout, since from an unseen smoke fire 
is not known. Neither is it an illumination of concealed objects depending upon 
(the production) of a cognition (having) its own object, as . . . », cp. Tib., p. 42. 4. 

3 The Buddhist conception of concomitance is that it represents an invari- 
able and necessary connection. They then give what they suppose to he an ex- 
haustire, although very simple, table of all possible logical connections. This is 
part of their general idea about the validity of knowledge, pramana-viniicaya- 
vada, cp. above p. 7. Yinitadeva says, p. 58. 2, that concomitance is a neces- 
sary bond, because such is the nature of knowledge, yathd-pramdna-svahhdvena. 
There is a divergence on this point between the Buddhists and the Naiyayikas. 
The first maintain the « necessity », avindbhdm, ndntanyakatva, oi invariable con- 
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the latter) (19. 3). Therefore the function of the logical mark, owing 
to which it is able to create cognition of absent things, is nothing else 
than the necessity of an invariable concomitance between (the per- 
ceived mark and) the absent object. (19.4). It follows that the word 
« necessary)) must be referred to all the three aspects in which the 
mark manifests itself, since all these three forms, viz. 1. the positive 
concomitance of the mark with the deduced predicate, 2. its contrapo- 
sition (or the inverted concomitance of their negations) and 3. the 
presence of the thus characterized mark upon the subject of the 
conclusion — all these three connections, since they represent the 
essence of the function performed by a logical mark, must be ascer- 
tained as being necessary. 

(19. 6). The word « presence)) (in the above definition) aims at exclu- 
ding a (quite) unreal (non-existing) mark, as e. g., the mark of being 
amenable to the sense of vision (in an inference like the following one), 
Thesis. The (spoken) word is non-etemaP 

nection founded on an exhaustive table of necessary a prim existing principles 
(tadatmya-tadutpatti, cp. below p. 52, text). The second admit invariable connection 
sahaearya, avyahhicaritva, but not necessity, since «the devil of a doubt » 
{Sanka-piSdcl} can never be completely removed; they deny the exhaustive table 
of connections (samhandho yo vd sa m hhavatu) and maintain that the coanections 
are various and can be cognized by induction, by the method of agreement and 
difference {anvaya-vyatireica), by summarizing (upasamhdrena) some observed facts, 
cp. Tatparyat.y p. 105 flc. The characteristic na yogyataya lietuh (lingam) is 
repeated below, p, 47. 9 and 49. 15. The comparison with a lamp is admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. 

1 One of the words for a logical reason, or mark, is in Sanscrit hetu which also 
means cause. It is here distinguished as not being a producing cause (utpddaJca’-hetu) 
like the seed of a plant, since it does not operate automatically (sva-sattayd) like the 
senses, but only when cognized (jUdtatayd = drsiatayd). Neither will it be quite 
right to call it an informatory cause (jflapaka-hetUy jMna-utpadaha, the Tib. 
translates, p. 42. 4, jHandpeksa as if it were jfldnotpddalca-apekm^) comparable to 
the light thrown upon an object in the dark, because it is an ascertaining reason 
(nUcdyaka), a fact whose connection is « necessary ». 

2 The syllogism deducing the impermanent, evanescent character of the 
spoken word, and of the sound in general, from the fact that it is produced by 
special causes, for whatsoever has a beginning has also an end, — this syllogism 
performs, in the manuals of Indian logic and in all countries which have borrowed 
their teaching of logic from India, the same function as the syllogism about the 
mortality of Socrates in European logic. The orthodox brahmanic school of Mi- 
maipsakas have exhibited their religious zeal by establishing a theory according 
to which the sounds of the words of their Holy Scriptures were eternal substances, 
something comparable to Platonic ideas, the actually spoken words were then ex- 
plained as the accidental manifestations of these unchanging snbstances. The 
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Keason. Because it is perceived by vision, etc. ^ 

(19. 6). The word «just» aims at excluding a mark -which is partly 
unreal, (-which is present in one part of the subject only) (19. 7), as 
e. g., in the inference, — 

Thesis. Trees are sentient beings. 

Reason. Because they sleep.* 

Trees, the subject of the inference, (the minor term), possess 
sleep -which is manifested by the closing of their leaves (at night). 
But in one part of them this mark is non-existent. Indeed all trees 
do not close their leaves at night, but only some of them. 

(19.8). The definition lays stress upon the circumstance that the 
mark, or middle term, must in any case be connected with the minor 
term, the subject of the conclusion, (i. e., the minor premise must be 
in any case realized). If, on the contrary, the emphasis were put on 
the word «object», (i. e., the object of the inference, or the subject of 
the conclusion, the minor term), then the definition might have been 
misunderstood as intimating that the middle term must represent 
something which is the exclusive property of the minor term, in which 
case an inference like the following one, — 

Thesis. The spoken word is non-eternal. 

Reason. Because it is apprehended by the sense of audition, 

might have been regarded as a valid inference.® 

(19. 10). The word «necessary» aims at excluding every proble- 
matic mark^ of whose presence in the object of inference we can 
have no certainty.® 


Indian logicians and all imoithodox schools assailed this theory yehemently, it 
became thus the principle point of dissention bet-ween the early logicians. This 
syllogism was thus introduced, with infinite subtle yariations, as the usual example 
in manuals, and retained its place, although the theory to which it owed its origin 
had lost yery much of its importance. 

1 Read, p. 19. 6, calcsusatvad ity ddi, 

2 This syllogism is the argument by which the Jains establish the animation 
of plants in accordance with their idea of uniyersal animation. 

8 Lit., p. 19.8—10. «By putting the word «just» after the word «presence» 
an exclusiye quality {asddhMano dharmah) is set aside. If it were said «the presence 
«just» in the object of inference, then «jnst» audibility would be a reason ». 

■t samdigdha-asiddha. 

As e. g., in (tsomeone is omniscient, because he speaks cp. p. 66 n. 1. 
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6. Its presence only in similar cases. 

(19, 12). The definition of a similar case will be given later on. The 
second aspect of the logical mark consists in its necessary presence 
only in similar cases. Here likewise (every word of the definition aims 
at precluding some logical fallacy). The word » presence*) aims at exclu- 
ding a contrary mark. Such a mark is absent in similar cases. ^ 
(19.13). The word Konly*) sets aside non-exclusive marks, for such 
marks are not present in similar cases «only», but in both the (similar 
and dissimilar ones).* (19.14). The emphasis is put on the word «si- 
milar», (the mark is present in similar cases «only», never in contrary 
cases. This does not mean that it must be present in every similar case 
without exception, but it means that it must be found in similar 
cases only, never in contrary cases). Thus the mark of ((voluntary pro- 
duction*) will be valid (in the following inference,— 

Thesis. Words are non-eternal. 

Reason. Because voluntarily produced). 

This mark (of production at will) does not extend to every case of 
non-eternality, (but it never occurs in eternal substances).^ 

(19.15) . If emphasis were put on the word ((presence**, the meaning 
M'ould have been, ((just** the presence, (i. e., presence always, never 
absence), and the mark of ((voluntary production** would not have been 
valid, (since it is by no means present in all non-eternal entities). 

(19. 16) . By the word ((necessary** an uncertain logical mark is set 
aside, a mark of whose direct concomitance (with the predicate) we have 
no certainty, e. g., — 


1 As e. g., « there is here fire, because there is water**, or owords are eternal, 
because they are voluntarily produced ». 

2 Lit., p. 19.13. ((By the word ajusti* the general-uncertain (is set aside)**, 
i. e., an uncertain reason {anaikaniika) which is overcomprehensive {tadharanc^, it 
is found in similar and in dissimilar cases, as e. g., — 

Thesis. Our words depend upon volition, 

Reason. Because they are impermanent. 

Impermanent things are found in similar cases, in objects whose production 
depends upon volition, and in dissimilar cases, e. g , in lightning whose production 
does not depend upon human volition. 

3 Lit., p. 19. 14 — 15. ((By putting the emphatic word before mentioning ((pre- 
sencei) the validity {hetutta) of ((dependence on an effort *> is indicated, which possesses 
existence not embracing (all) similar cases**. 
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Thesis. Someone is omniscient. 

Reason. Because he speaks.^ 

The similar cases are cases of omniscience. (The existence of omni- 
scient beings is problematic, hence it never) can be made out with 
certainty whether they speak, (or not). 

7. Its absolute absence in dissimilar cases is 
necessary. 

(19. 20). What a dissimilar case is, will be stated later on. The third 
aspect of a logical mark consists in its absolute absence in dissimilar 
cases, (such absence being characterized by) necessity. Here the word « ab- 
sence » aims at excluding a contrary mark, since the contrary is present in 
dissimilar cases. (19.21). By the word « absolute*) an overwide® mark is 
excluded which embraces (all similar cases and) part of the dissimilar 
cases (as well), e. g.. 

Thesis. Words are produced voluntarilj. 

Reason. Because they are impermanent. 

In this example the mark (impermanence) is present in one part of the 
dissimilar cases, such as lightning etc. (which are not voluntarily pro- 
duced and are impermanent), and absent in another one, e. g., in Space 
(which is not voluntarily produced, but is eternal). Therefore, it must 
be necessarily rejected (as a valid mark). (20. 1). If instead of saying 
« absolute absence in dissimilar cases » the author would have put em- 
phasis on the word « dissimilar » cases, the meaning would have been the 
following one — «this is a valid mark which is absent in dissimilar cases 
onlyn. Then (in the above example) the quality of ((being produced vo- 
luntarily*) would not make a valid mark, because it is really also absent 

1 The origin of this strange-looking inference is probably the following one. 
The Buddhist Saint, the arya, the Bodhisattva, is credited with the faculty of ap- 
prehending the Universe swb specie aeternitatis, cp. p. 32 n. When he has reached 
the drsti-marga all Ms habits of thought are changed and he directly intuits by 
mystic intuition (gogi-pratgTcsa) that condition of the world which reveals itself to 
the monistic philosopher. This is called omniscience (sarm-akara-jflata, tarva- 
jHata). But this outlook is something beyond verbal expression (anirvaeamya). 
Therefore whosoever puts his teaching into words cannot be omniscient in this 
sense of the term. Cp. Nyaya- kanikS, p. 110.15 ff. and 181.25 ff. The problem 
reflected in this example is that Omniscience is beyond our knowledge. The terms 
have then been arranged in every possible, positive and negative, combination, as 
will be seen later on, ch. Ill, sutra 76, ff. Cp. also Kamal alii a, p. 882. 7 and 890 ff. 

* tadharana, « over-embracing *>, 
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in (some) of the similar (i. e. impermanent) cases (such as lightning).^ 
Therefore the words «m dissimilar cases)) have not been emphasized. 
(20. 3). The word «necessary)) (absence) sets aside a problematic mark, 
a mark whose absence in dissimilar cases is uncertain. 

(20. 5). The following question arises. When the presence of the 
mark <( 0 nly)) in similar cases has been stated, its <( absolute » absence 
in dissimilar cases must evidently follow by implication.^ Why is it 
then, that two diiferent aspects of the mark have been mentioned? 
(20. 6). The answer is as follows. Either the positive concomitance ® (of 
the mark with the predicate) or (its contraposition, i. e.), the inverted 
concomitance (of their negations),** should be actually used.^ But both 
must be without exception.® Not otherwise. In order to emphazise 
(this necessity) both aspects have been mentioned. (20. 7). If however 
both were actually used without being applied strictly, we would have 
the following result — ((a mark which is present in similar and absent 
in dissimilar cases is valid)), and then we would have a valid inference in 
the following example, 

Thesis. The (child in the womb of this woman) has a dark complexion. 

Reason, Because it is her child. 

Example. Just as her other children whom we see. 

In this example the fact of being the son of this woman would be 
a valid mark, (although this is not the case, since the complexion of 
the future child depends upon the diet of the mother).^ (20. 9). There- 
fore, either the positive concomitance or its contraposition must be 
actually used in inference. But both must needs be mtliout exception 


1 Lit., p. 20. 1 — 2. « (Supposing) the emphatic word precedes the word 
absence, the meaning would be the following one, «that is a reason which is ab- 
sent in dissimilar cases only ». But the «being produced by a voluntary effort)) is also 
absent in some of the similar cases, (i. e., in some impermanent objects), there- 
fore it would not be a reason ». 

2 Lit., p. 20- 5. ((But when it is said the presence ((just)) in similar cases, 
d.oes it not necessarily follow that in the dissimilar cases there is cjust)) absence?)) 

8 anvaya, corresponding to the major premise of the first figure of Aristotle’s 
syllogism. 

^ vyatireMf contraposition. 

® prayoMavya, lit. « formulated®. 

^ niyamavan^ limited, necessary. 

^ When a pregnant woman feeds on vegetables the complexion of the child is 
supposed to turn out darker than when she keeps a milk diet. This is the usual 
example of an unsufficiently warranted generalization. 
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in order that the necessary connection of the proving (mark) with the 
derived (predicate) should be established. (20. 10). And since they must 
necessarily allow of no exception, only one of them should actually be 
expressed, not both together. Thus it is that these two aspects of the 
logical mark are given (out of practical considerations), in order to 
teach precision in using either the positive concomitance of the mark 
with the predicate or its contraposition. 

§ 3. Minor term. Induction from similar and dissimilar 

INSTANCES. 

(20. 13). When giving an account of the three aspects of the logical 
mark, (the terms) « object of inference)), « similar case», « dissimilar 
case)) have been mentioned. Their definition shall now be given. What 
is here understood under object of inference? 

8. The object (cognized in) inference is here the 
substratum whose property it is desired to cognize* 

(20.16). The word <(here)) means that the object of inference ap- 
pears as a substance (a substratum) when the definition of its mark is 
considered, (the mark being an attribute of this substance). But from 
another standpoint, when the deduced (conclusion) is realized, the sub- 
ject of the inference would be a complex (idea of the substratum to- 
gether with its property).^ (20. 17). And when the invariable concomi- 
tance (between the middle and the major terms) is considered, then 
the inferred fact appears as an attribute ^ (of this substance, as the 

1 anumeya^ a tbe thing to be inferred )>. In a general sense.it may mean an object 
which possesses the united properties of the major, the minor and the middle 
terms, e. g., «rthe mortal man Socrates », it is then ekam v^Hanam, It may also mean 
the major term or the conclusion separately, as well as the thesis which is 
also the conclusion (=paksa = sadJiya). In a special sense it means the minor term, 
the subject of the conclusion, and even, more precisely, the underlying substratum 
{dharmin), the efficient point-instant, that underlying point of reality upon which any 
amount of interconnected q^ualities may be assembled as a superstructure. The Bud- 
dhists do not admit the transcendental reality of the relation between substance and 
quality {dharma-dharmi'-lhava). The substratum alone is reality, the qualities are 
construction. Therefore in the formulation of inferences the subject of the conclu- 
sion, the minor term, since it contains a reference to this indefinite substratum, is 
usually expressed by ffbere», «now», «this)). And even when not so expressed it is 
always so understood in every judgment or inference, cp.B.Bosanquet, Logic. 1.146. 

2 dharma, not dharmin, i. e., the major term, the inferred, the deduced 
quality. 
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major term). In order to point out (these differences) the word 
«here» has been used. We call «object of inference*) an object whose 
property, or specification, it is desired to cognize. 

What is a similar case? 

9. A similar case is an object which is similar 
through the common possession of the inferred 
property. 

(20. 2 1). A similar case is a similar object. An object which is si- 
milar, which is analogous to the object of the inference, which meta- 
phorically is called its copartner. It is characterized by the word « si- 
milar*). (20.22). All right! But what is this similarity which unites 
one part with its counterpart? The answer is, (they are similar) by the 
common possession of a quality which is the logical predicate. It is 
(the predicate), the thing to be proved, since it is not yet proved (as long as 
the inference is not concluded), and it is a property, because its existence 
depends upon a substratum from which it differs. Thus it is a predi- 
cated (or derived) quality, (a property whose existence is being de- 
duced). (21. -2). No particular can ever make a logical predicate.* It is 
(always) a universal. Therefore, it is here stated that the thing to be 
cognized, (the logical predicate) is a common property. It is a predi- 
cated property and it is general. The similar case is similar to the 
object of the inference, because both are comprehended in the univer- 
sality of the predicated quality. 

(21. 5). What is a dissimilar case? It is said, 

10. A case which is not similar is dissimilar — 
(it can be) different from it, contrary to it or 
its absence. 

(21.7). That which is not similar is dissimilar. What is it that 
cannot be similar? That what is different from the similar, what is 
contrary to it, and what is equivalent to the absence of a similar case. 
(21. 8). Both the being different and the being contrary cannot be con- 
ceived so long as the concrete absence® of the similar case is not 
realized. (21.9). Therefore the conceptions of being different and of 

1 Lit., p. 20.22. «Tlie word ta is a substitute for samanaa. 

2 Particular (viSesa) is here called what we would call substance (= dhamin), 
since it is contrasted with every predicate. In sutra H. 8, on the contrary, viSesa = 
dharma, it refers to a general quality which characterizes a particular. 

* svabTtSm-cMdm, this refers to the second ■mrodha, cp. HI. 77 ; viruddJia of 
II. 10 would them refer to mhSnamstKSnam, cp. p, 70. 22. 
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being contrary include the conception of the absence of a similar 
case, because through the analysis of these two conceptions (the third 
one) is revealed.^ (21. 10). Thus it is, that absence is conceived as so- 
mething representing the non-existence of a similar case directly. Dif- 
ference and contrariety are conceived as representing it indirectly. 
Therefore all three are dissimilar cases. 

§ 4. Theeb kinds op logical maeks. Classipioation 

OP INPEEBNOES. 

11. And there are only three varieties of the 
three-asp ected mark. 

(21.13). Owing to its three aspects the logical mark is threefold. 
Another division in three varieties is now added (in the words «and 
there are only three varieties of the three-aspected marku).^ The que- 
stioner® has first asked about the three aspects of the mark, now he 
has (another) question concerning (the varieties of) the three-aspected 
mark. Of them the three aspects have already been defined. The three 
varieties are next going to be defined. The threefold marks are just 
three, i. e., there are only three varieties (of the mark). What are 
they? 

12. Negation, Identity and Causation. 

(21. 18). The predicate (is either denied or affirmed), when it is 
denied, negation* (is its mark and it has) the three aspects. When it 
is affirmed, (its mark is either) existentially identical ® with it, or (when 
it is different, it represents) its effect. (Both) possess the three aspects. 

(21. 20). An example of Negation is (now) given. 


1 Lit., p. 21.10. «Tlierefore by the force of the realization of the <c other » 
and of the a contrary », the other and the contrary are realized as possessing the 
form (or essence = svarupa) of the non-existence of the similar#. 

2 Lit., p. 21. 13. «The word aand# aims at the addition of another (group of 
three) which will be indicated®. 

3 This interpretation of the word jparena is supported by the Tib. tranal. 
Otherwise it seems more natural to translate, (tone threefold division has been 
given above, another threefold division follows®. 

^ anupalabdM; updabdhi =:jMna, cp. text p. 22. 6, i. e., definite cognition, 
savikdlpaTca. 

5 svabhdvdi own existence, essence. One thing, e. g., UmSapd, is said to be the 
« own existence » of the other, e. g., « tree®, when it contains the latter in its intensi- 
on (comprehension, connotation) and is itself contained under the latter’s extension, 
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13. Between these (three, the formula) of Nega- 
tion is as follows. 

Thesis. On some particular place there is no jar. 
Keason. Because it is not perceived, although 
the conditions^ of perception are fulfilled.^ 

(22.3). Formula® means generalization.* Any other instance of 
negation is such as this one, not this alone. A « particular place » is 
a place before the eyes of the observer, hut not every such place (hap- 
pening to be before his eyes). It is added nsome» (particular place). 

being subaltern (vyapya) to the latter. Both are then said to be « existentially 
identical (tadatman) and become subject and predicate of an analytical judgment, 
e. g., aAsoka is a tree^). According to tbe Buddhist conception it is not a judgment 
or proposition with two terms, but an inference with three terms, since a point- 
instant of reality, a localisation in time-space, must be added, or understood, in order 
to make it a real cognition, or a cognition of Eeality. It then receives the form of athis 
is a tree, because it is an Asoka)>. <fTree» is analytically connected or deduced from 
« Asokaw. This conception of identity is the counterpart of the Buddhist conception of 
« otherness)). According to the law of otherness (viruddha-dJiarma-samarga), as has 
been mentioned above, p. 8 n., existence is conceived as split into chains of discrete 
moments {Icsana). Two consecutive moments in the existence of what appears to us as 
the same thing constitute two different realities, every moment is cc another)) object. 
All the characteristics which can be given to an object at the same moment are called 
« existentially' connected)) or ^identical)). Thus Asoka, tree, hard body, thing, sub- 
stance, existence etc. will be identical in this sense, we would say analytically 
connected. This relation of Identity is contrasted with the relation of Causality 
which is a relation between two moments following one another. The relation be- 
tween seed and sprout, fire and smoke is a relation of two consecutive moments. 
Every relation which is not causality is regarded as a relation of identity. This of 
course does not exclude the existence of different local, temporal and logical re- 
lations, even very complicated ones, such as the catuh-lcoti logical relation of two 
terms, but they are secondary or derivate relations. The primary relation of 
every point-instant of reality Ocsamz) is either its identity or its otherness in regard 
of the preceeding moment. The right translation of svabJidva-linga would thus have 
been — a mark which is existentially identical with the fact deduced from it, since 
both are the characteristics of the same moment of reality. Cp. Si gw art's remarks 
on « essence)) — das Wesen, die Natur des Binges, — op. cit L264, and notes 
below on p. 64, 65, 69 and 73. 

1 laksana = sdmagn (text p. 22. 6) = hetu-pratyaya-sdmagn. 

^ prdpiar=:janakattena antarhhuta (text p. 22.7); prapti &Jid aprdpti axe 
conceived in abhidharma as two special forces {viprayvkta^samslcdra) which either 
bring an element (dJiarma) of existence into its right place in a complex pheno- 
menon, or prevent it from appearing in an undue place, cp. Abb. Kosa II. 35 ff. 

3 yathd, the exact term for a syllogistic formula is prayoga, it is very often 
replaced by simple yatM. 

4 npadar^ana is here = vtpsd. 
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The object ^ of the inference is constituted by a particular spot, vi- 
sible to the observer. (22.5). «No jar», this is the predicate.® Percep- 
tion ® means (here) knowledge. The totality of causes producing know- 
ledge are essential ■* to it, because they constitute its essence. An 
object included® among these (causes is so called), because it is inclu- 
ded among this totality, as (one of the causes) giving birth to (cogni- 
tion). (22. 7). An object which is in the condition of cognizability is 
(nothing else but) a visible object, (an object which could be visible). 
The words "because we do not perceive any« contain the reason (or 
middle term). 

(22. 8). Now, (it can be questioned), how is it possible for a (jar) 
to be perceptible in a place from which it is absent? It is said to be 
perceptible, although it is absent, because its perceptibility is ima- 
gined. We imagine this object in the following way: << if it were present 
on this spot, it certainly would have been perceived)). In this case an 
object, although absent, is ex hypothesis visible. (22. 10). And what 
is the object which can be so imagined? It is the object whose (empty) 
place (is perceived), all the causes of this perception being present. And 
when can we judge that the causes^ are all present? When we (actually) 
perceive another object included in the same act of cognition. We call 
"included in the same act of cognition)) two objects, dependent upon 
one another, amenable to the same organ of sense, (two objects) upon 


1 dharmin = anum^ya, cp. sutra II. 8. 

2 sddJiya, the thing to be proved, to be deduced, to be inferred, the major 
term, it is also called anumeya, cp. comment on sutra IL 8, since the inference, or 
conclusion, represents the minor and major term combined. Subject and pre- 
dicate, anumda and mdhi or vidheya, are the terms of a proposition. Since In- 
dian logic distinguishes sharply between judgment and proposition the term pre- 
dicate is used only for want of another one. 

^ upalabdhi is cognition in general, but anupalabdhi is non-cognition or nega- 
tion conceived as the absence of sense-perception (dr§ya~anuyalabdhi\ therefore it 
can be here rendered as perception, cp. text, p. 37. 5 — updaMhih = vidhih. 

^ laksana = laTcsyatc anena. 

5 prdpta = aniar-lhuta. 

6 samdropya. 

7 sdmagrt or lutu-pratyaya^Bcmagrl are the four pratyayas which also in- 
clude the hetus, hetn-praiyaya, alamdana-, samanantara- and adhipatL The dlam^ 
hana or artJux being here reckoned separately remain the three conditions, the adhi~ 
pati — the organ of sense, the samanantara — the preceding stream of conscious- 
ness, the hetu or sahakdri-pratyaya, light and other circumstances. Under Mmwa- 
hetu the whole condition of the universe with respect to a given moment is 
included, cp. my Nirvana, Index. 
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which the eye or another organ (can he simultaneously) fixed with 
attention. (22.12). Indeed, when two such objects are (before us) we can- 
not confine our perception to one of them, since there is no difference 
between them as regards possibility of perception.’- (22. 13). Therefore 
if we actually perceive only one of them, we (naturally) imagine that 
if the other were present, we should likewise perceive it, because the 
totality of the necessary conditions is fulfilled.* Thus something fan- 
cied as perceptibile is imputed. The non-cognition of such an object is 
called negation of a hypothetical visibility.® (22. 15). Therefore that 
very spot from which the jar is absent and that cognition which is in- 
tent upon it are both styled negation of a possible visibility, since 
they are the real source of negative judgments.^ 

(22.16). Indeed we must at first be able to assert the presence of the 
(second) object which is a part of the same perception, and (then be able 
to assert that we have) this cognition. As long as (these two judg- 
ments are not made) we will never be able to assert the absence of 
something that could be present.® (22.17). Consequently what we 
call negation is (not absence of knowledge, but) a positive reality,® and 
an (assertory) cognition of it. (22. 18). The simple unqualified absence 
of cognition, since it itself contains no assertion at all, can convey no 
knowledge. But when we speak of negation whose essence’’ is a negation 
of hypothetical perceptibility, these words may be regarded as 
necessarily implying® a bare place where there is no jar and the 


1 yogyata. 

2 Lit., p, 22. 13 — 14. « Therefore when one (thing) combined in one cognition 
is visible, if the second would possess the whole totality of vision, it would be just 
(em) visible)). 

s drSya-anvpalahdhi, it is contrasted with adr§ya~amijgaldbd'hi^ negation of 
such objects which can never be visible, which we therefore cannot imagine as 
visible, i. e,, transcendental objects, as e. g., an omniscient being whose existence 
can neither be affirmed, nor denied, since it is something unknown to experience, it 
cannot be imagined as being experienced. Negation is a source of real knowledge 
inUcaya) only in regard to objects experimentally known. 

^ Lit. «the cause of a judgment (niicaya) about non-cognition of the (hypo- 
thetically) visible (dr§ya))>. About niicaya as judgment cp. above, p. 20 n. 6. 

s Lit., p. 22. 16 — 17. ((Indeed as long as the object combined in one cognition 
is not asserted (niieita) and its knowledge (is not asserted), so long there is no as- 
sertion of a non-cognition of the (hypothetically) visible )). 

® vastu. 
rupa. 

8 vacana^sdmarthydd era. 
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cognition of that same bare place. (Negation means the presence of a 
bare spot as well as the fact of its cognition). 

(22, 20). Further, what is meant by the presence of (the totality) 
of conditions producing cognition? 

14. The presence of (all) the conditions of 
cognition consists in the presence of an indivi- 
dual entity and the totality of all other con- 
ditions of cognition. 

(22. 23). The conditions of cognition are present, — this means that 
the totality of the causes producing the perception, e. g., of a jar, is pre- 
sent. The words «the totality of all other conditions)) have the follow- 
ing meaning. The cognition of a jar is produced (partly) by the jar 
itself, (partly) by other factors, the sense-organs etc. The words « other 
conditions)) refer to the conditions other than the perceptible jar 
itself. The ((totality)) of them means their presence. (23. 1). The exis- 
tence proper, that what distinguishes (one thing) from another, that 
peculiar (fact), i. e., separate (discontinuous, individually distinct 
existence).’- Thus it is that an individually distinct existence and the 
presence of all other conditions must be both considered as constituting 
the perceptibility of jars and other (individual objects). 

What is an individual? The (author) says, 

15. It is a thing which, being present, is ne- 
cessarily perceived when all other conditions of 
perceptibility are fulfilled.® 

1 sxdbham-viSesa means an individual in Locke’s sense (Essay, XXYII. 4), 
existence individually distinct, ((existence itself » (svalhava eva), existence which is 
«the same as long as it is continued)), existence determined by the principium 
individmtioniSf or Grundsatz der Individualisierung (Erdmann, op. cit, p. 148). 
It must be distinguished from the extreme concrete and particular momentary thing 
(smIaJcsana = Jcsana) which has no duration and which is characterized by Locke, 
in a truly Indian manner, as «each perishing the moment it begins » {^asminn eva 
Jcsam utpadyate tasminn eva vinaiyati). Kgyal-thsab says, f. 25, ghato hhutalat 
svahhdva-viHstahf i. e., when a jar stands out in relief so as to be distinguished 
from its place, it is an individual, otherwise — according to Leibnitz’ principle 
of Identity of Indiscernables it would not be an individual. Vinitadeva explains it 
as sensible existence, a possible sense-datum, not metaphysical, na viprakrstah == 
iakya-darianah = drSyah. The notions of sensible existence and individual exis- 
tence are here characteristics of the same fact. Cp. also Kamalasila, p. 476. 1 and 
481. 15. 

3 According to Dh., p. 23.7, the Tib., p. 51. 7, Vinitadeva, p. 62. 5 and 
Egyal-thsab, f. 25. a. 2, the sutra reads — satsv apy anyesu upahimbha^praty^^ 
ayesu yah svabMvah mn pratyaksa eva bhavati. 
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(23. 6). An individual means an entity which, being present, neces- 
sarily is perceived when all other conditions of perceptibility, i. e., the 
causes other than the perceptible jar itself, are fulfilled. The following 
is here meant^. It is a definition of perception made from the stand- 
point of an individual observer. (23. 8). Indeed, if a man is actually 
observing something, the perceived thing possesses the two (above 
mentioned requisites of perception). But things imperceptible, whose 
place, time and essence are inaccessible,^ have no distinct reality for 
him, although all other conditions of perceptibility be fulfilled. (23. 10), 
The (subjective) factors which allow the observer to see are, indeed, 
present. (Even if he sees nothing of the sort) they are present when 
he looks.® But if he does not look at all, objects, although they be 
in a place amenable to his senses, cannot be perceived. The distinct 
object is then present, the remaining conditions are not fulfilled. Things 
remote in time and place will then lack both conditions of perceptibility. 
(23. 12). Thus it is that if somebody is looking on, the distinct thing 
might be absent, but all other conditions are not absent. If he does not 
look on, then an object, situated in his ken, (an object) which he could 
perceive, (hut does not perceive), is deficient with regard to the other 
(the subjective) conditions of perceptibility. (23. 14). All other objects 
(the remote and the inaccessible) are then deficient in both respects. 

(23. 15). After having done with the example of negation, (the 
author) proceeds to give an example of an analytical reason (founded 
on Identity). 

16, Identity is a reason for deducing a pro- 
perty when (the subject) alone is by itself suffi- 
cient for that deduction.^ 


1 Mallavadi, fol. 49, says — nanu de^a-kala-svdbhava-vijprahrstah pUacadayo 
^smad - ddi •pratyaydntara - sdkalyavantas, tathd taddeSa - tatJcdIa - vart purusasya 
pUdca-rupa-apeksaya apratyaksd§ ca, tesam apy upalaMhi4aksaiia^prdptatvdd 
upaJaddhi-laksam-prdptasyeti yad viSesanam (22. 1) deSddi^viprakrsta-vydmrta^ 
kam tad anarthakam evety dSankya aha tad ayam iti (23. 7). Cp. text, p. 33. 20 ff. 

2 deSa-kala-svablidva viprakrsta refers to things metaphysical, uncognizable, 
neither hy the senses nor by the reason (= adrSya, not adrSyamdna)^ cp. infra 
sutras 11. 28, 48, 49, III. 97 and Kamalasila, p.476. 3. Mallavadi, f. 49, has 
adriyeiiy not adrSyamdna. Vinitadeva seems not to involve viprakrsta here. 

^ nanu yadd caksur-ddihhir merv-^dd/in na pa$yati^ tadd katham cakmr- 
ddayah sannihitdh, paMrth^jMnena sdnnidhya-anumitea teadm ity dha, cda$ ceti 
(23. 10), cp. Mallavadi^ fol. 49—50. Head ataS ca mmihitd yair.,. 

^ Lit., p. 23. 16. «0wn existence {svahJidva) is a reason for a deduced property 
(sddhya-dharnia) which exists in its own (the reason’s) existence only (read sva- 
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(23.17). The essence of a thing (can be a valid) logical reason. 
This is the idea.^ What kind of logical reason consists in its merely 
being contained in its own predicate? The predicate possesses the cha- 
racteristic of existing wheresoever the mere existence of the reason (is 
ascertained). (23.18). A predicate w^hose presence is dependent on the 
mere existence of the reason, and is dependent upon no other condi- 
tion besides the mere existence of the fact constituting the reason — 
such is the predicate which is inseparable from the reason (and can be 
analytically deduced). 

(23. 20) . When such (a predicate) is deduced, the reason represents 
the same fact of existence as the predicate, it is not different, (it is 
identical). 

(23.21) . An example is given. 


satta-matra-hlhavini)^. Cp. Si g wart, op. cit. 1, 264, «wo ein Subject fttr sicb aus- 
reicht (= sva-satta^matra) seine Bestimmugen (= sadhya-dharma) notbwendig zu 
maclien . . . fassen wir die Kotbwendigkcit (niScaya) als eine itinere». The subject 
in an analytical judgment is thus the « sufficient reason » for deducing the predi- 
cate. It is therefore rightly characterized here as a reason {linga, Jietu). It will 
also appear as ©subject)) of the major premise in the fully expressed formula ot a 
deductive reasoning. When two characteristics are essential and coexist in the 
same object, at the same moment, the mere fact of the existence of the object 
(sm-sattd-mdtra) is then sufficient for deducing the presence of its essential pro- 
perty. The analytical judgment ©Asoka is a tree)) is thus conceived as an infe- 
rence in the form of ©this is a tree, because it is an Asoka; whatsoever isan Asoka 
is also a tree)). The major premise in this inference is an analytical judgment. Its 
subject represents the reason {Jietu), its predicate the major term [sadhya). Their 
connection is a connection of Identity (tdddtmya). Between the tree and the Asoka- 
tree there is no difference in the underlying point of reality, the Asoka is existenti- 
ally identical with the tree. Dharmakirti, therefore, characterizes their relation, 
in this sense, as founded on Identity (idddtmya), cp. sutra II. 23—25. Kant, Kri- 
tik d. r. Y.2, p, lY, calls analytical those judgments where the connection of the 
predicate with the subject is conceived ©through their identity®. Wundt, Logik^, 
1. 234, calls it ©partielle Identitat)), Bosanquet, Logic, 1.14 — ©identity in diffe- 
rence)), Sigwart, op, cit, I. Ill, objecting to Kant’s view, prefers to call it ©agree- 
ments (Uebereinstimmung). The last named author, iJbid, 1. 264 ff., gives also expres- 
sion to the view that the necessity of everything existing is deduced either out of 
its essence or out of its origin (aus dem Wesen und der Ursache); this would corre- 
spond to Dharmakirti’s division of affirmation as founded either on Identity or 
Causation {tddatmya’-tadutpatti), cp. also Schuppe, Logik, p. 128. All judgments 
which are not founded on a causal relation between the terms, and which are 
not negative, can be reduced to such a formula where the minor term is a point- 
instant, the major is the predicate, and the middle, which is the subject in the 
analytical judgment, represents the justification for predication. 

1 sambandJia, 
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17. As e. g. — Thesis. This is a tree. 

Eeason. Because it is an Asoka. 

(24.2). The word <ithis» points to the subject (of the conclusion), 
the words «a tree» contain the predicate, the words «beeause it is an 
Asoka » contain the reason. This means,— this object is fit to be called 
a tree, because it is fit to be called an Asoka. (24. 3). Now, if some 
unintelligent man who does not know the proper use of the word Asoka 
(would reside) in a country where such trees are abundant, and if so- 
mebody would point out to him a high Asoka and say «this is a tree», 
then the man, being unintelligent, will think that the height of the 
Asoka is the reason why it is called a tree. Looking at a small Asoka, 
he would think that is not a tree. (24. 6). Tliis unintelligent man must 
be induced (to use the word tree properly, as being) the general mark 
of every Asoka. It means that not the height or some other special 
mark are the reasons for using the word tree, but (its essence alone), 
the mere fact of its being an Asoka, its (general) characteristics, its 
boughs and other attributes, are the reason.^ 

(24, 9), In order to exemplify (a deduction by causality, where the 
reason is) an effect, the author says. 

18. The effect is as follows. 

Thesis. Here is fire. 

Keason. Because there is smoke. 

(24. 11). «Fire» is the predicate (major term). ((Here» is the subjeci 
(minor term). « Because there is smoke » is the reason (middle term). 

Causality is a conception familiar in common life.^ It is known to 
be derived from experience (of the presence of the cause wherever 
there is an effect present), and from the negative experience (of the 
absence of the effect when its cause is deficient). Therefore the defini- 

1 Judgments referring to the extension and comprehension of concepts are thus 
brought under this head. Vinitadeva gives here no example at all. The formula of 
Dharmatlrti refers to all analytical judgments or inferences, and not to such 
cases of name-explaining alone. 

2 This of course does not mean that the every-day conception of causality is 
admitted. Dharmakirti develops his views on that subject in Pramanavinis- 
caya. The exposition in Sarvadars. S. (p. 5 ff.) is borrowed from that source. 
Causality exists only between point-instants (isana) which are not producing, httt 
merely following one another. Dharmottara alludes to this theory above, text 
p. 10. 12 and in the sequel, p. 70 ff. But predication, inferring, purposive actioilj 
cognition, and consequently causation are examined in logic mainly from the em- 
pirical point of view. 
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tion of causality is not given, in contradistinction from the analytical 
reason (whose definition has been given). 

§ 5. How ARE SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC JUDGMENTS POSSIBLE. 

(24. 13). (The consistency of a division into Negation, Identity and 
Causality) might be questioned. (If they are quite different) three prin- 
ciples, we cannot at all speak of one logical reason (in general). And 
if they are the different varieties (of one genus), then (the varieties 
may be endless), because the various cases of an analytical deduction 
alone are innumerable, and it becomes impossible to reckon only three 
varieties of logical deduction. To this we answer that (the principle of 
the division) is the following one. 

19. (Cognition) is either affirmation or nega- 
tion, (and affirmation) is double, (as founded either 
on Identity or on Causation).^ 

(24. 16). The word iiherex means «among these three different 
logical reasons!). Two reasons establish realities. They are the foun- 
dation, or justification,^ for an affirmative judgment* The (remaining) 
one is the reason, or justification, for a negative judgment. It must be 
kept in mind that by negation we mean (all deductions of) absence and 
the practical value of negation in life.^ (24. IS). The meaning is the follow- 
ing one. (The reasons are different not by themselves, but indirectly, 

1 Lit-, p. 24. 15. «Here two are establishing real things one is the 

reason of negation)). 

2 gamaka. 

3 Yery noteworthy is here the identification of reality (vastii) with affirmation 
(vidhi). The following terms must be regarded as synonymous vastu^paramdrtha- 
sat, cp. p. 13. IS, -^svalalcsam, cp. p. 13. 10, — Icsana, cp. p. 12. 18, = art/ia- 
kriya-kdri, cp. p. 13. I6,=:vidhi; cp. Tatp., 430. 19 p. '^hdhyasya=: svalakso- 
nasya = vidhi-rupasya — paramdrtha^satali, and Tarkabhaga, p.31 (Bombay ed.) 
where sdmdnya is characterized as pramdna-nirasta-vidhi-hliam. 

^ ahhdva-vyavahdra. This point is insisted upon because negation is also in- 
terpreted as the cognition of a point-instant of efficient reality (vastu), cp. text p. 
28.22— orrt/ia-iw ana em.... ghaiasya ablidva ucyaie. It is the result of the first formula 
of negation, while ahhdva is deduced in the remaning ten formulae, cp. infra, text 
p. 29. 22 — 24 and38. 4— 5. Acarya Sakyabuddhi objects to this siitra. In the 
inference «the word is not eternal, because it has an origin » the reason is positive, 
the conclusion negative, and in the inference « there is fire removing cold on the 
mountain, because we see smoke », the conclusion is positive, if the presence of 
fire be the main thing, it is negative, if the absence of cold is intended as the main 
thing, cp. Egyal-thsab, Rigs-thigs-hgrel, f. 26 (Lhasa ed). 
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through, the difference in the things they help to establish). The reason is 
subordinate to the deduced predicate. Its aim is to assert the existence 
of the predicate. The predicate constitutes the main (independent) part. 
Therefore the reason which is subordinate to the predicate is split into 
varieties not by itself, but in accordance with a division of the main 
part, the predicate. (24.19). The predicate is sometimes positive, 
sometimes negative. Since affirmation and negation represent attitudes 
mutually exclusive,^ the reasons for them both must be different. 
(24.20). Affirmation® again, (L e., the reality which is asserted, can 
only be) either different from the fact from which it is deduced or 
identical® with it. Difference and non-difference being mutually 
opposed by the law of contradiction, their justifications must also 
differ. (25. 1). Therefore, there is altogether no inherent difference 
in the reasons qua reasons,^ but when the deductions® (that follow) 
are exclusive of one another, their reasons become different (indirectly). 

(25. 3). Why again is it that these three (relations) represent lo- 
gical reasons? Why are there no other (relations) representing valid 
reasons? ® In his answer (the author) shows both why the three men- 
tioned varieties are alone valid reasons, and Avhy the others are not. 

20. Because one thing can convey the (existence 
of) another one when it is existentially depen- 
dent (on the latter). 

(25. 6). Existentially dependent means dependent in its own existence. 
Existential(and necessary) dependence means dependent existence.^ When 
the cause of something is to be deduced (synthetically), or an essential 
quality ® is to be deduced (analytically), the effect is in its existence de- 
pendent upon its cause, (and the analytically deduced) fact is by its 
essence dependent upon the fact from which it is deduced. (25. 8). Both 

1 paraspara-pariMra is the second mode of the law of contradiction, cp. be- 
low, sutra III. 77. 

2 Here again affirmation {viddhi) means object of which the existence is af- 
firmed, vidMyate iti vidhih Qcarma-sddhana). 

S ahhinna, cp. p. 48. 9 — sa eva vrJesah, saiva HmSapd, 

^ svata eva, 

^ sddhya. 

The Haiyayikas assume an indefinite variety of relations (sambandho.*, yo 
va so vd hhavatu) established by experience, Tatp., p. 107. 10. 

7 Lit., p. 25. 6 — 7. ((Being tied up by one’s own existence means having one’s 
own existence tied up. The composite noun is according to the rule, P apini II. L32». 

8 The term svabhdva is here used in two different senses, svahhava-prati’- 
handha is existential tie which indudes the relation of the effect to its cause. But 
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these (connections) are contained in the one expression existentially 
dependent.))^ (25.9). (This means that) because the fact (expressing) 
the reason can prove the existence of the fact (corresponding to) the 
predicate, only if it is existentially dependent (on the latter), therefore, 
the above mentioned three relations alone can prove something, and 
there are no other relations which would allow to deduce (one fact 
from another). 2 

(25. 11). Now, why is it, that we can deduce one fact from another, 
only if there is existential dependence? 

21. Because a fact which is not so dependent 
upon another one, cannot be invariably and ne- 
cessarily concomitant with the latter. 

(25.14). «So dependent)) means existentially dependent. A fact 
whose existence is not dependent upon another one, is not so depen- 
dent. (25. 15), If one fact is not existentially dependent on another 
one, it is independent, and there can be no regularity ^ in its conco- 
mitance with the latter. Such a fact, representing that part from which 
the other part depends, cannot itself be subject to a rule of concomi- 
tance.^ (25. 17). The meaning is the following. If a fact is not tied up 

in avalJiava-ammana this term means identity in the sense indicated above, p. 66, 
it then is exclusive of the relation of causality. We must distinguish between 
svabTiavaAinga, identity and svdb'ham';praiihandha, dependence. Smoke is avabha- 
vena pratibaddha with fire, hut they are two different svablidvas, it is synthesis. 
On the other hand Asoka, although likewise svabhavena pratibaddha with tree, 
includes the latter in its smbham^ the svabhdva is one, it is analysis. In the latter 
sense svabhdva refers to the intention, the essential properties, of a term. Thus, 
e. g., HmSapd is vfks a- svabhdva = vrJcsa-vydpyd^ but not vice versa^ vrksah is 
not HmSapd^svabhdvah. 

1 Lit., p. 25. 7—8. « When cause and essence must be established, the essential 
tie (svabhavena pratibandha) of the result and of essence (svabhdva in the sense 
of identity) is not different, thus both are comprehended in one composite word. 
The word hi has the sense of « because)). 

2 Since internal inference (svdrthdnumdna), as stated above p. 66 n., corres- 
ponds rather to our judgment, the classification of affirmative judgments (vidhi 
cp. text, p. 24. 16) in svablidvdnumdna aud Tcdrydnumdna corresponds to our clas- 
sification of judgments in synthetical and analytical. That the judgment « this 
Asoka is a tree)) is analytical will not be denied. All non- analytical, i. e., synthe- 
tical judgments are conceived as judgments of causality, because, as just mentioned, 
every regular connexion between two point-instants of reality is regarded as 
causation. 

3 niyama. 

^ Lit., p. 25. 15 — 16. a What is not tied up to what, by its essence, for this not 
tied up to that, there is no rule (niyama) of non-divergence in that. Non-diver- 
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by its existence to another one, it cannot be necessarily concomitant 
with the fact to which it is not tied up. Therefore, there is no rule 
of their invariable concomitance, i. e., of the impossibility of the 
one being existent without the other. 

(25.18). The possibility of deducing one fact from the other ^ re- 
poses upon an invariable rule precluding the existence of the one 
without the existence of the other. (25. 19). For we do not admit, that 
the logical mark is comparable to the light of a lamp which occasio- 
nally^ brings to our knoAvledge some unperceived objects.^ On the 
contrary (the logical mark is always a fact whose invariable connec- 
tion) is ascertained beyond the possibility of exception.^ (25. 20). There- 
fore if (two facts) are existentially connected, we can assert that one of 
them cannot exist independently from the other, and therefore from 
the presence of the one follows the presence of the other. Hence it is 
established that the existence of one fact can convey the existence of 
another only when it is existentially dependent on the latter, not otherwise. 

(25.22). Now, if among two facts one depends upon the other, 
there must be a dependent part and an independent part^ And here, 
between the logical reason and the logical predicate, who is dependent 
upon whom? 

22. This is a dependence of the logical reason 
upon the fact which is deduced from it, (upon 
the predicate). 

gence in that, is non-divergence in this object of being tied up, its rule — » Head 
pratihandha-visaya = librel-pai yul gan yin-pa de-la — According to the Tib. 
p., 57. 8, we would expect yah pratibandlia-visayas tasminn avyaWiicdras tad-avy- 
ahhicdrah; pratihaddha is the term of lesser extension, e. g., the Asoka tree, 
pratihandha-visaya is the term of greater extension, e. g., the tree in general; 
apratihandha-visaya ^ ma-hbrel-pai yul, Tib. 57. 11 , is an object from which there 
is no dependence, with which another object is not invariably concomitant, cp. 
text p. 26. 3. The logical mark, or middle term, is always a term of lesser extension 
as compared with the deduced fact, or major term. Therefore it is otied up» or 
dependent. 

1 fjamya-gamaka-hhdva. 2 yogyatoya. 

3 About invariable concomitance cp. above, p. 62 n. 8 ; it is here characterized 
as necessary; cp. also below, p. 72 notes 6 and 7. 

^ mScaya is here used as a synonym of niyama. cp. p. 25. 16, just as above, 
p. 18. 20, and below 26. 16. Otherwise it is also used as a synonym of Jcdlpand, 
vikalpa, adhyamsaya and then means assertion, judgment cp. above, p. 47 and 
Tatp.,p. 87. 25. 

5 Lit., p., 25.22. «And is it not a tie of the dependent on the other upon 
the independent on the other »? 
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(26. 2). This existential dependence is (a dependence) of the logical 
reason upon the fact (corresponding to the predicate). The logical reason, 
being the subordinate part, is dependent. On the contrary, the fact 
corresponding to the predicate is not subordinate, and therefore it is 
(the principal part), the part on which the mark depends,^ and which is 
itself independent. (26. 3). The meaning is the following. Even in those 
cases, where there is (an analytical deduction founded on) Identity® (of the 
predicate with the reason, there always is a dependent and an inde- 
pendent part). It is the dependent part that possesses the power to 
convey the existence of the other. The (independent part, that) to 
which the other is subordinated,^ is the deduced part. (26. 4). If the 
essence of an attribute ^ is such that it is invariably concomitant ^ with 
something else, it is dependent upon the latter, e. g., the fact of « being 
produced by a voluntary effort» is invariably concomitant with, (and depen- 
dent upon, or subordinate to), the fact of «notbeing an eternal entity»® 
On the other hand, a quality whose essence admits of being some- 
times concomitant, and sometimes not, does not depend; it represents 
the fact upon which the other depends, e. g., the quality called (inon- 
eternity» versus the quality of «being a voluntary product'), (for there 
are other non-eternal objects besides those produced by a voluntary 
human effort). (26. 7). The possibility of deducing one fact from another 
reposes on a necessary connection.® The essence of a thing produced 
by a voluntary effort is never to represent an eternal (substance), this 
is a necessary characteristic (of such things). (26. 8). Therefore it (repre- 
sents) just the fact which invariably is concomitant with the fact of 
impermanence. Thus it is that concomitance cannot be anything but 
the (necessary relation) of a determined object.’ 

1 pratihandJia-visaya. 

2 tdddtmya-avUese, lit. «iii non-difference of identity)); about identity between 
the terms of an analytical judgment cp. above, p. 66 n. 

^ dharma ^ niyatah svdbhamlh 

^ Wbatsoever is voluntarily produced is non-eternal, as e. g., a jar, but not 
rice versCy a thing can be non-eternal without being voluntarily produced, e. g., 
lightning, although not created by human effort, is evanescent. 

6 Lit, p. 21.7. (fThe i^elation of deducer and deduced {gamya-gamaka-'b'hdm) 
refers indeed to necessity)); niicaya ^niyarna, 

* Lit., p. 26. 8. (c Therefore the relation of deduced and deducer possesses just 
a determined object, not otherwise )). The author insists repeatedly (text pp. 1 9, 26, 
47, 49 etc.) that logical concomitance is a necessary relation. Invariable conco- 
mitance is always of the middle with the major term, it is niyata^visaya, i. e., it 
refers only to the middle term. The reason is always a dependent fact, and because 
it is dependent, it proves the reality of the other fact upon which it is dependent. 
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(26. 10). Further, why is it that the mark, (i. e., the reality under- 
lying the reason) is existentially so related to the predicate? 

23. Because, as regards (ultimate) reality, (the 
entity underlying the logical reason) is either 
just the same as the entity (underlying) the pre- 
dicate, or it is causally derived from it.^ 

(26. 12) . In reality (there are only two necessary relations, Identity and 
Causation), « Identity)) with the predicated fact means that (the mark) 
represents (the predicate) itself, its essence. Since (in those cases) the 
essence of a logical reason is contained in the predicate, therefore it 
is dependent upon the latter (and invariably concomitant with it).^ 

(26.13) . The question arises, that if they are essentially identical, 
there wull be no diiBference between reason and predicate, and then the 
argument will be (a repetition or) a part of the thesis?^ Therefore it is 
said, «as regards reality)), i. e., the two are identical with reference 
to what is the ultimately real essence, (i. e., the sense datum under- 
lying both facts). (26. 15). But the constructed objects, those (conceptions) 
which have been superimposed (upon reality), are not the same (in the 


1 Lit., p. 26. 11, « Because in reality there is identity with, and production from, 
the thing predicated)). The author insists that there can he only two kinds of logical 
relations. The principle of his division is this. Existence is split in point instants. 
Every efficient point-instant can he the substratum of a variety of characteristics. 
It can be a tree, an Asoka-tree, a solid body, a substance, etc., etc. All such 
characteristics refer to the same entity, they are simultaneous, they will be, 
according to the terminology of the author, identical. But if a tree is characte- 
rized as produced from a seed, this will be a relation between two realities, two 
underlying point-instants, since there is a causal relation only between the last 
moment of the seed and the first moment of the sprout. Therefore there can be only 
two relations between the terms in cognition, either the one is contained in the other, 
or it is produced fiom it, either analysis or synthesis, either identity or causation. 

2 Lit., p. 26. 12 — 14. «From reality etc.; of what this prohandum is the Self, 

the own existence, that is (the possessor) of its Self. Its condition is its- selfness, 
(the Self of one thing belonging to another thing); for this reason. Since the pro- 
bans possesses the own Self of the jprobandam^ therefore it is existentially tied up. 
This is the meaning. If the possesses the own existence of the prdbandumy,.». 

8 The thesis will he, e. g., athis is a tree)), and the reason «because it is an Asoka- 
tree ». The reason « Asoka-tree » contains the predicate «tree)), or Asoka-tree is a 
part of trees in general; pratijm is here the same as sddhya or palcsa^ cp. III. 40 
The analytical judgment being reduced to the formula wthe Asoka-tree is a tree) 
seems utterly useless. This problem continues to puzzle European philosophers 
The Indian solution is here hinted, it will be reconsidered ivfra, in sutra III. 20 
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facts constituting) tlie reason and the consequence.^ (26. 16). (We have 
already mentioned that)^ the possibility of deducing one fact from the 
other always reposes upon a necessary (connection between them). 
Therefore their dilBPerence (in an analytical deduction) concerns exclu- 
sively those (constructed) conceptions which have been superimposed 
(upon the same reality) and which are necessarily (connected).^ The 
(underlying) reality is the same. 

(26.17). But Identity is not the only (possible relation between, 
a logical mark and what can be deduced from it). There is moreover 
(the relation of Causality). The mark can represent an effect of the fact 
(whose existence is then) inferred from it. Tlie logical reason (middle 
term) can be existentially dependent on, (and therefore invariably conco- 
mitant with), another fact, the existence of which is deduced from it, 
because (the reason) owes its existence to it^ 

(26. 19). Why is it that a logical connection can be the outcome of 
no other relation^ than these two, (Indentity and Causality)? 

24. Because when a fact is neither existentially 
identical with another one, nor is it a product 
of the latter, it cannot be necessarily dependent 
upon it. 

(26.21). If one fact is a characteristic of the same (underlying) 
existence as another one, they are (here said to be) existentially iden- 


1 Lit,, p. 15 — 16. «But the object of mental construction {vikalpa), that essence 
{ruj[>a = svarupa) -which has been superimposed by imagination (samaropita), with 
respect to it, there is a split between the reason and conseq^uence)). 

2 Above, p. 26. 7. 

Lit., p. 26. 16. « Therefore their difference is all right (ywA:/ a) only when 
referred to (that their) essence which is situated upon [arudhd) necessity (or as- 
sertion, has been noted above, p.7n., that the conception of or wy- 

ama is assimilated to pramana and $awyag-jiiana. All definite knowledge ~ 

hodha^ adliigama etc.) is constructed kno'wlQ^go^lcalpita—viJxalpita = samdrcptta-=: 
vikalpa-drudha^iiiicaya’-arudJia = huddliy^avasita. Every definite assertion is thus- 
contrasted with the indefinite, transcendental character of ultimate reality. And 
because all assertions are founded upon some invariable concomitance between 
constructed concepts, the term ni^caya implies both necessity (== niyama) and 
judgment {adhyavasdya = kalpand), 

^ Lit., p. 26. 17 — 18. «Not alone from Identy, but also there is origination of 
the mark from that deduced object, and because of origination from it, there is an 
essential tie of the mark to the deduced object)). 
nimiiicif 
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tical, if not, they are existentially non-identical.^ If one fact represents 
the effect of another one, it is a product of the latter, if not, it is not 
its product. (26.22). Now, a fact which is neither existentially 
identical, nor is it an effect (of another definite fact), cannot be neces- 
sarily dependent on the other fact which is neither its cause, nor 
existentially the same reality. For this reason (there can exist no other 
basis for a necessary logical connection than either Identity or Cau- 
sality).^ (27.3). If the existence of something could be necessarily con- 
ditioned by something else, something that would neither be its cause, 
nor essentially the same reality, then only could a necessary connection 
repose on another relation, (besides the law of Identity and the law of 
Causation). (27. 4). Necessary (or essential) connection, indeed, means 
dependent existence. ^ Now, there is no other possible dependent existence 
(than these two, the condition of being the effect of something, and 
the condition of being existentially identical with something). Therefore 
the dependent existence of something (and its necessary concomitance) is 
only possible on the basis either of its being the product (of a defi- 
nite cause) or of its being essentially (a part) of the same essence.*^ 
(27. 6). Now let us concede the point and admit that there is no 
other necessity in our knowledge than that which is founded either 


1 Lit, p. 26. 21. « Of what this is the essence, it is (possessor) of that essence^ 
not haying that essence is possessor of an essence other than that;). 

2 Lit, p. 26.22 — 27. 3. aWhat is not having the essence of what, and not 

having origination from what, for this not having the essence of that, and not ha- 
ving origination from that, there is an essence not tied up to that, to the not ha- 
ving that essence and to the non-producer, thus this is (the fact) whose essence is 
not tied up, (not dependent). Its condition is the possession of independent owm- 
existence. Therefore (i. e.) because of the independent condition (of every fact which 
is neither analytically nor causally dependent) ». 

^ This is a repetition of what has been said above, text p. 25. 7. The author 
insists that relation {^ratibandJia = samsarga) means dependence, this interdepen- 
dence directly affects the constructed conceptions of our productive imagination^ 
and indirectly the underlying « things in themselves)), between which also these 
two relations of identity and causality are assumed. 

4 The commentary of Vinitadeva upon this sutra, p. 65. 10—15, rims thus. 
tfWhat does not possess the same (underlying) essence with the predi- 
cate, and what does not originate from the entity (corresponding to) the predicate, 
in what way could it be said to he connected? What is not connected Is not a 
mark, because an universal absurdity (atiprasanga) would follow, (everything 
could he deduced from anything). Therefore we can assert a (logical) connection 
only on the basis of an identical (fact of existence) or on the basis of causality, not 
otherwise)). 
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on Identity or on Causation. But how are we, nevertheless, to explain 
the circumstance that nothing but a comprehended fact or a produced 
effect have the force necessarily to establish the existence of something 
by inference. ^ 

25. It is (simply) because Iden tity and Causa- 
tion (causal origin) belong just either to a com- 
prehended property or to an effect. Inferential 
reference to Reality is possible exclusively on 
this basis. 

(27.10). Since the possibility of deducing one fact from another is 
based exclusively upon these two relations of (underlying) Identity and 
Causation, and since they (in their turn) are founded exclusively upon 
either the presence of a (comprehended) attribute (allowing analytical 
deduction of the comprehensive fact), or upon the fact that a result 
(must have a cause), therefore the establishing of reality, or affirmation, 
is possible only upon the basis of these two relations, Identity and 
Causation.^ 


1 Lit., p. 27. 6—7. «Let it be, for sure, that the Own- existence-bond comes 
only from Being-originated-by-this, but bow is it that Own-existence, (i. e., the subor- 
dinated svablima^ the comprehended property) alone (and) the effect (alone) are 
conveyors?)) 

2 Lit., p. 27.8—11. ccAnd these Identity-with-that and Origination-from-that 
belong to tbe <fOwn existence)) and to the effect alone, thus from them alone is re- 
ality ivmtu) established. — And these etc. The word iti in the sense of cc therefore)). 
Since Identy and Causation have their stand on <( 0 wn existence)) and result only, 
and conditioned by them is the relation of deducer and deduced, therefore from 
them alone, from «own existence)) and result, comes establishing of reality or affirma- 
tion)). — The fact of being a tree {vrlcsatva) is included in the fact of being an Asoka 
Hmiapatva), the first fact « depends)) (pratihaddha) upon the latter, it is invari- 
ably concomitant with the latter, because the latter is c(its own existence)) (n*a- 
bhdva), i. e., both are characteristics of the same underlying reality (vastu^para- 
mdrtha-sat := svalaksana ^ Icsana), We have here two terms so related that by 
tbe analysis of the one we get the other, by analysing tbe term of greater com- 
prehension (vydpta) we get the term of greater extension (vyapalm). This relation 
is here explained as identity)) (tddatmya) of existence, since both terms ultimately 
refer to the same underlying sense-datum. A result, on the contrary, points to 
another reality which is the cause from wich it is derived. These two relations 
alone point to realities. Upon such a basis alone can we establish inferential refe- 
rence to reality or truth. Tbe term vastu ctreality» is used as a synonym of vidlii 
((affirmative judgment)), cp. text, p. 24. 16 and 27. 11. All affirmative judgments, 
BO far they represent cognition of reality, can be reduced to these two patterns, 
«tbis is a tree, because it is an Asoka)), and ((there is fiz^e there, because there is 
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§ 6. The principle oe negatiye judgments. 

(27. 12). Now, why is it that we do not consider non-cognition of 
a things nnimagined as the cause of success, (when purposive action is 
evoked) by a negative judgment?^ 

26. The success of negative behaviour is only 
owing to a negative cognition of the form des- 
cribed above. 

(27. 14). The success of negative behaviour reposes exclusively 
upon such a (process of) repudiating in thought the imagined presence 
of an object. No other basis for it is therefore given. 

(Two questions are now raised, 1) why does it repose upon such 
a basis, and 2) why no other basis, e. g., no real non-cognition of a real 
non-existence is possible)? 

(27, 16). First, why does it repose upon such (a process)? 

27. Because when a real object is present (it 
is perceived and it) becomes super fluons (to ima- 
gine its presence). 

(27.18). Because if the object to be denied^ were present, (this 
would be perceived and) it would be impossible to deny its imagined 
presence.^ This proves that negation is founded upon such (a process 
of repelling some suggestion). 


smoke)). It will be noticed that judgments, or inferences, about future results are 
not considered as valid, e. g., « there will come a rain, because there are clouds )> 
is a valid inference for the Naiyayikas, but not for the Buddhists, because they 
assume that causes are not always followed by their results, cp. text, p. 40. 8. 
Eesults necessarily must have always some cause or causes, therefore there is 
« necessity® (niScaya) in such affirmations, but no necessity in deducing a future 
result from its possible cause. 

1 adr§ya-anupalabdlii is always problematic, cp. mfra, p, 78 ff. 

2 pratisedlia-siddhi := pratisedha-vyavahdra-siddhi^ jpratisedJia^vaSdt puru- 
sdrtha-siddhL 

s E. g., the visible jar {Rgyal-thsab)j for Dh. this seems to refer to vipra- 
Jcrsta-vastu^ cp. p. 28. 9. 

4: The Indian realists maintained that negation is a cognition of real absence. 
Just as affirmation is cognition of real presence, they thought that negation is a non- 
cognition of real absence. The Mima^sakas viewed non-existence as a reality 
gemris{va8tvantaTam)md^dmiitedyogya-jpraUyogy-anupaldbdM,t'hoxig]i not as anu- 
matia, but as a specialjjrawana which they called abMm TheNylya-Yaisesika 
school viewed it as a special category (j^addrtha), a reality cognized by the senses, 
owing to a special contact (viiesya-vUesana-lkdpa^ianmkarsa), The Sankhyas 
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(27. 20). Wliy this alone is the basis, (and why is negation of 
nnimaginable things impossible)? 

28a. Because otherwise, (sc. if the absent thing 
has not been imagined as present, its absence, 
and the entailed successful actions, cannot follow with 
logical necessity).^ 

(28.3). Because otherwise etc. The word « otherwise)) implies — 
« because unimaginable (sc. metaphysical or problematic) negation is 
possible even if the (corresponding) entity be present ». That is the 
reason why successful negation (in life) is founded on no other (but 
imaginable) denial. But why is that so? Why is it that even admitting 
the reality (of metaphysical entities), their (non-perception by the 
senses) can be (only problematic).® 

28iJ. Because when entities do not conform to 
the conditions of cognizability, when they are 
inaccessible in space and time and (invisible) by 
nature, since all human experience is then exclu- 
ded, apodictic negative judgments are not poss- 
ible.® 

(28. 5). We have stated above* that an object is said to be satis- 
fying to all conditions of perceptibility, 1) when all the accompanying 

applied their idea of pratiksana-parinania and viewed ghata^ahhava as a parinama* 
Tcsam of hlmtdla which, as all parinama-hlieda, is cognized, they maintain, by sense 
perception. 

1 anyathd ca, according to Yinltadeva, p. 66. 18, and Kgyal-thsab, f. 27, 
= dr^yanupalubdliim andSritya, according to Dh., = adr^ya-anupalabdhi- 
sambhami, 

2 Yinitadeva, p. 67 and Rgyal-thsab, f. 27, interpret siitra 11, 28 as 
meaning « because otherwise there can be no definite assertion {ni§caya) of non- 
existence {nblicLva) concerning . . . 

3 The anupdlabdhi of the Sankhyas, e. g., is an adriya-anupnlahdhi, it refers 

to entities which are not sensibilia, not individually distinct. They maintain that 
their Matter (pradJidna) and Souls {purusa) are metaphysical {suJcsma=atmdriya), 
Their non-perception alone {anupdlabdhi ^ pratydksa-nivrttumdtram) does not 
entail apodictic negative judgment They are cognized hj sdmdnya^ 

to-drsta-anumdna which is explained as adrsta-svdldksanasya sdmanya-viSesasya^ 
dariamm, cp. S.-t.-kaumudi ad K. 5—6. The Buddhists admit valid denial 
only if there is some svalaksana = vidhi^rupa = vastu = artha-kriyd^kdri^ i. e., in 
regard of such objects which can alternately be perceived and not perceived, 
present and absent, cp. infra, text, p. 38. 13. Cp. also, sutra III. 97 where the 
judgment <(he is not omniscient being metaphysical, is proved to be problematic. 

4 Sutra IL 14; on Dh.’s interpretation of viprahrsta cp. notes on p. 64 and 65. 
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necessary conditions are fulfilled, and 2) when the individually distinct 
object itselfis present. When one or the other of these clauses is deficient, 
the object is said to be in a condition of non-perception. The words 
«do not conform to the conditions of cognizabilityu point here to the 
absence of the first clause. The words « inaccessible in space, time and 
invisible by nature » point to the total absence of individual distinctness. 

(28. 9) There can be no certainty about the absence of such objects. 
We contend that we never could know it with certainty, even if such 
entities did really exist.^ 

(28. 10) . Why is it that there could be no such certainty? It is 
impossible, because human experience of such objects is excluded. 

(28. 1 1) . Since human experience ® in respect of (metaphysical 
objects) which do not satisfy to the conditions of possible experience is 
excluded, and there can be no apodictic knowledge of their non- 
existence,® therefore, even supposing that such objects really exist, 
only a metaphysical^ negation regarding them is possible, a negation 
whose essence is to be beyond human experience. 

(28.12) . Thus the basis of negative judgments is that (process of 
thought which we have) described above. 

(28. 14). The time to which such cognition, if it is valid,® refers 
its essence, and its function will next be stated. 

29. Negative behaviour* is successful when a 
present or a past negative experience of an ob- 
server has happened, provided the memory of 
this fact has not been obliterated. 

(28.17). The preception by somebody of an object, e. g., of ajar, 
has not happened. This is called negative experience. This means that 
the essence of negation is the fact of some experience having not 
happened.® 


> Lit.,p.28.9— 10. wEyen if reality exists, its non-existence is admitted*, taaya 
abhavah-=niScayasya abhavah, sati vattuni = pratisedhye sati vastuni. 

2 dtma-pratyaksa-nivrtti = vddi-prativadi-pratyaksa-nivrtti (Rgyal-thsab). 

* abTiava-niSeaya-abMva; no'assertiou as of a reality (vasiu), ibid. 

* adrSya = svahhdm-vUesa-viprahrsta, cp. sutra II. 15. 

5 pramam. 

8 abJidva-vyamhara, a negative judgment, a negative proposition and a cor- 
responding successful purposive action are suggested by this term, cp. text, p. 29, 
22—23, for abbreviation we may express it as negative behaviour. 
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(28. 18). For this reason negation is not really deduced (by an in- 
ference), because simple negation, (being its fandamental aspect), is 
established (by direct perception). (But how can non-existence be per- 
ceived by the senses? It is perceived in imagination!) ^ An object, e. g., 
a jar, although absent, is nevertheless said to be perceived, because it 
is imagined as perceived, as being cognized in all normal conditions ^ 
of perception, upon a place which appears as part of the same act of 
cognition. 

(28.20). Therefore what we call negative experience^ is this object 
(the substratum) itself appearing as part of the same cognition, and 
the cognition of such a substratum. Because on the basis of this percei- 
ved substratum and of its cognition we arrive at the judgment ^ on 
the absence of an object which is being imagined as perceived in all 
normal conditions of a (possible) experience. 

(28- 22). Consequently when we assert the absence of the 
perceptible jar, we necessarily assert something positive, (we 
assert the presence of the bare place and the fact of its cognition).® 


1 Lit., p. 28. 17 — 18. «The object jar etc. perceptible to the observer; its ab- 
sence is non- cognition; its essence means so much as the absence of this (object). 
Just this non-existence is not deducible, because anon-perception of own existences 
(the fundamental first formula of negation) is established (itself )». abhava-vyava-^ 
hara is deduced in the first formula, abham is deduced in the remaining ones, cp. 
text p. 38. 4. 

^ samagra-samagrllca, 

3 pratyaksa-mvrUi. 

^ amstyate ^ niSctyate = viJcalpyate = pratzyate = prapyaie etc. 

■5 Lit., p. 28.22, ((Therefore just (positive) cognition of a thing is called non- 
existence of a perceptible jar». Cp. Bradley, Principles*, p. 117, — « every nega- 
tion must have a ground and this ground is positive*), it is affirmation of a (quality 
£C which «is not made explicit », and, p. 666, he even maintains that the negative 
is more real than what is taken as barely positive; B. Erdmann, Logik*,p. 500,— 
«die TJrlheile mit verneinendem PrMicatsindtrotzdem be j abend ». According to the 
Indian view every judgment reduces to the form athis is that)), sa eta ayam, it is an 
arrangement (kalpana), or a conjunction (yojana\ at the same time it is a resolve, or a 
judgment in the real sense of the word {adhyavasaya) and a choice, a distinction, a 
contrast, the result of a disjunction (vikaJpa), These terms describe the same fact 
{anarthdntaramy Tatp., p. 87). Now, in the conjunction of the two parts c<thi8» and 
«that», of Thisness and Thatness (idamia und tattd, cp. N. Kanika, p. 124) the 
part «this» refers to Reality, to the point-instant, to the « thing in general)) (Bing 
ilberhaupt), or « thing in itself)) {svalaksana = vastu = vidM-svarupa), This is an 
intrinsic affirmation {m&tu = vidJii^ cp. above, p. 68 n. 3, ndstity c^nena na 
hadhyate, Tatp,, p. 340.11). The judgment is made up by the second part, by 
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And ^ since we are dealing here ^ (with inferential knowledge as far as 
it controls our purposive actions), absence is not the bare (phantom) 
of a non-Ens, because this alone could not produce an ascertainment 
of the absence of a (definite) perceptible thing. 

(29.1). Now,® (if) the absence of a visible thing ^ is ascertained 
through sense perception,® (and not through an inference, the practical 
importance of negation as a guide of our actions, could he derived 
from the same source)? Quite true! (It could be so derived). However,® 
(inference likewise plays a part, from the following point of view. At 
first) an object is imagined as visible (in the following manner), «if a 
jar did (really) exist on a place which would be a part of the same cogni- 
tion, this jar would certainly be visible », and then, on the basis of such 
(a hypothetical judgment), we ascertain our negative experience.’ (29. 3). 
When it has been ascertained that an object perceptible (by its nature) is 
not being perceived, we just eo ipso^ realize its absence. If the visible object 
would have been present, its non-perception would never have occurred.® 


(tthatnessij, which contains no intrinsic affirmation {nirasta~vid}ii--l)hava)y it can he 
both, affirmation and negation {gaur ash, gaur nasU, itid.^ p. 340. 10). It is always 
a universal {sdmdnya-laksana). a construction, not «a thing in itself », it involves a 
choice, a contrast, a distinction. A judgment without any reference to reality (i, e-, 
to sensation) in the element «this», will be, as the Indian says, a lotus growing in 
the sky. All real cognitions are, in this sense, positive, whether they he expressed 
in the affirmative or in the negative. Cp. also H. Bergson, Evolution Creatrice,ii 
pp. 297 AT.; S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, p. 198 ff. 

1 iu-‘§abdal} punar-arthe (Mallavadi). 

2 iheti linga-prastdve (ibid). 

^ nanu yailid bhutala-grdhupratyaksam ghata-abhave pramdnam, tathd abha^ 
m-vyavahdre^py astu, Jcim drSya-anupalambhena linga-bhUtena kdryam, iti para^ 
krtam prakatayann aha nanv ityddi (p. 29. 1) (ibid), 

^ dr^ya-mvrttir ghata-ahhdvah (ibid), 

5 drSya-anupalambhdd iti Jcevala’bhutala-grdJii-pratyaksdd iti tafo ^abhdva- 
vyavahdro ’pi tatah sydd %ti pardhayah (ibid), 

6 nanu yady asmad-iiktasya satyani ity ddind (p. 29. 2) anumatis, tadd drSyd- 
nupalahdhi-lingatd na yuktd, ity diankya aha, kevalam ity ddi, kivitu samdnddhi- 
karanyaw iti (ibid), samdnddhikaranyam here evidently means that the same fact 
can be viewed either as a sense-perception or as an iiifei ence, cp. Kamalasila, p. 
48 1 . 12 — yatrdpi kevala’pradeSopalamhhddipratyaksdd j ghata-ahhdvah siddhah, hdpi 
ghatdnupalambha-kdrya-anupaJabdhir eva (anmidnam). The absence of noise is per- 
ceived by kdrydnupdlahdhi, ibid, 

7 dHydnupalabdhir. 8 gdmarthydd eva. 

Lit., p. 29. 1—4. «And is not absence of the visible ascertained from non- 
perception of the visible? This is quite truel However, if on a visible (place) united 
in the same cognition there were a jar, it necessarily would be visible, thus the 
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(29. 4). Therefore,^ when we have realized the non-perception of the object 
after having imagined its presence, (this process contains) by impli- 
cation ® the idea of its non-existence. However, this idea has not yet 
been translated into life.® It can therefore receive practical application 
on the basis of (an inference whose middle term is) non-perception.* 
(29. 6). Consequently we must keep in mind that what is called ne- 
gation (has a positive ground in) the associated bare place and in the 
fact of its being perceived, because this can be regarded as the middle 
term in an inference which repels the suggested presence of a visible 
object.® 


visible is imagined, from it non-perception of the visible is ascertained, and just 
from the capacity of the ascertainment of non- perception of the visible, the non- 
existence of the visible is ascertained ». 

1 ata evamlhutad drSya-anu'palamhlia-niicaydd iti samauddhilcaranyam {ibid), 

2 sdmarihydd. 

® vyavahi^, — On the practical importance of negation in life (abhdva- 
vyavahdra) B. Erdmann delivers himself, Logik^, p. 500, as follows, «das 
formulierte Denken findet... Anlasse filr die Bildung kontradictorischer Artnnter- 
schiede, eben weil es das Wirkliche vom Standpunct der practischen Weltanschauung 
aus deutet, der das anschaulich und praetisch - teleologiscli Ilervortretende vor 
allem ins Auge fallen lasst». Cp. H. Bergson, op, cit., pp. 297, 312, 315, 321. 

4 atha yadi drSya^anupdlambhena JcevaJa-hhutnla'grdhi^prafyaJcsena driya* 
ghata-dbJidvo ni^ciyata em, na vyavahriyate, tarhi Jcena vynvahartavga ity aha 
drSyetyddi (p. 29. 5), drSya’anupalambhena linga-hhutena vyavaharfaxya iiy 
arthah (ibid). Cp. Kamalasila, p. 481. 18, — tasmdt sarvaiva srahJidvdnupalah- 
dhir asad’-vyavahara-hetuh paramdrtJiatah Icdrydnupalahdhir eva drastarya. 

5 Lit,, 29. 6 — 7. « Therefore another thing which is being perceived and asso- 
ciated in one cognition and its cognition, since they are the logical reason (hetu) 
for the ascertainment of the absence of the perceived (thing), should be regarded 
as called absence of the perceived®. — The fully expressed -formula of a negative 
inference is given in III. 9. — All these subtleties are probably the outcome of 
controversies with the Mimanisakas who also admitted « repelled suggestion® or 
((Challenged imagination® (drsya-anapaJahdhi) as a method of cognizing real non- 
existence (vastu), though they viewed it not as an inference, but as a third, inde- 
pendent source of our knowledge, cp. note 3 on p. 77. For the Buddhists the 
reality (x'astu) is the bare place which is cognized by the senses. The MTmamsakas 
retorted that the place is also perceived when the jar is present. We would then 
have the absurdity that the absence of the jar must also be perceived if the jar be 
present. Therefore, they concluded, absence must be a reality sui generis (vmtvan- 
taram), — Among European logicians Sigwart inclines to the view that negation 
is really an inference (((secundarer und abgeleiteter Ausdruck®, op. cit. 1. 167), 
J. N. Keynes, in despair, thinks that crthe nature of logical negation is of so 
fundamental and ultimate a character that any attempt to explain it is apt to obscure 
rather than to illumine »>, cp. Formal Logic4, p. 120. 
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(29.7). And just as a jar, altliougli absent, (can be now) imagined 
s present on a perceived spot ■which is part of the same perception, 
we can like-wise remember the absence of a jar in the past). The 
laracter^ of the jar is the same, it is a non-existing jai-, it is imagi- 
ed on a present, or remembered on a former, place, it is appertaining 
) the same cognition, provided tlie memory of the latter has not been 
bliterated.® 

(29.9). Thus the essence of logical negation^ has been explained, 

. is the perception of a jar that has not happened. And this is a 
eal fact established (by introspection). ^ Thus the non-existence of a 
ir cannot be deduced, but the negative judgment, as mentioned above, ^ 

3 deduced (from that fact). 

(29.11). «Not obliterated)! refers to an impression® produced by 
n experience and having the capacity of evoking a recollection. This 
efers to a past experience of some human individual, and a present 
xperience of such an individual is likewise referred to. (29. 13). But 
he qualification of «non-obliterated» memory does not refer to the 
resent cognition. It occurs that an impression produced by a spot 
dtliout any jar upon it leaves no traces, neither is the imagined jar 

1 tad-rupain. 

2 Lit, p. 29.7-9. «And just as the perceptibility of a jar on a perceived 
Dlace) united in one cognition, although it does not exist, just so on this (place) 
nited in one cognition past, if the memory-impression has not been obliterated, 
nd present, this form of the jar is imagined although non-existent, thus should 
t be considered)). 

^ drisya-anupdldbdliL 

^ sd ca siddJidj p. 29. 10 = sd ca siddhd, Tattvas., p. 481.2, cp. 470. 22, 
it. (cit really exists », (fit is established as an objective reality », the reality 
3 the hare place. The realists who maintained that negation is a iiegativ<^ 
ognition of real absence {ndrhja-anupalahdhi) contended that the Buddhist 
dea of a non-Ens had no corresponding objective reality, that it was asiddha, 
uccha. The Buddhists answered that their view was proved and the objective 
eality of their idea of a non-Ens established as an active principle of cognition and 
lonscious behaviour (abhdva-vyavahdra)^ by both perception and introspection (sm- 
amvedana), perception of the bare place and introspective awareness of that per- 
leption. Cp. Mallavadi, fol. 58, — atha l)Jiavadtydpianuj)alahdhihparol'sa-nivrtH- 
}idtra-tuccha-rupa<inupdloM7iivad asiddhd syad ity aianhya dha^ ceiyddi 
p. 29. 10). Jcevala-hhutala-grdlii-jfldna-rupdyd ampalabdheJi sva-samvcdana-pra- 
yaksa-siddhatvdt, kevala^hhutdla-rupaydi ca liev(M-hlmtalu-grdhi‘pfatya'ksa-jfid- 
m-siddhatvdc ceti. 

5 p. 29. 5. 

® Here the term samsJcdra = smrti-hija is used in the Naiyayika sense, as the 
ipecial faculty included in the smTH^anoka-sdniagn, 
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reinemlierecl, nor the fact of the failure to perceive any. But a present 
spot, when there is no jar on it, cannot escape memory. Neither the 
imagined jar, nor the failure to perceive it can then be forgotten 
Therefore the qualification of non-obliterated memory is not meant 
as a characteristic of a present negation. ^ A present object is never 
severed from the trace which it leaves in memory. ® 

(29. 18). What is meant is this. Negation is valid in regard of a 
past object, if this is clearly remembered, and in regard of a present 
one. We can cognize « there was here no jar, because we did not 
perceive any», <i there is here no jar, because we do not perceive any». 
But the judgment »there will be here no jar, because we will not 
perceive anv)) is impossible, since a future non-perception is proble- 
matic. The time of valid negation has thus been defined. 

(29. 22). Its function will be next indicated. It consists in making 
use of the idea of non-existence (by applying it to life). (It includes) 
1) the judgment <(thero is not», 2) the words expressing it, and 
3) successful purposive action, consisting in moving about with the 
certainty (not to fall upon the absent object). The last case is the 
physical® use of the idea of non-existence. Wlicn a man knows that 
there is no jar (in the place), he moves about without expecting (to find 
it). This threefold practical application^ of the idea of non-existence 
is based upon non-perception of the hypothetically visible. 

(30. 1). But has it not been stated above that the judgment ((there 
is no jar» is produced by (sense-perception, by the i)crception of) the 
bare place?® (And now we include this judgment into the practical 
consequences deduced hy inference from this perception). (30. 2). (Yes, 
we do not deny that!). Since the bare place is cognized by sense- per- 
ception, aud since the negative judgment ((there is here no jar» is a 
judgment produced by the direct function of pcirception, fthat function 
wliich makes the object present to our senses), tluTofore (it is quite 


r Vinitadeva lias interpreted this passage as ifthe qualification of ((non- 
obliterated memory)) could refer to both the present and the past experience, cp. p. 
68 . 1 — 5 , (but not in 69 . 14 ). Dharmottara takes great pains apparently to redress 
this slight inconsistency. 

2 Lit., p. 29 . 17 — 18 . ((For this very reason the word ((and)) has been used, 
((and of the present*, in order that it should be known that the ((present)) without 
any qualification is combined together with the past as possessing qualification*. 
* kayika. 

^ vyaraliara. 

5 anupalahdlier, p. 30 . 1 , is explained by M’allavadl as = hlmtalad. 
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,rue) tliat the negative judgment immediately following on the per- 
leption^ of the bare place is a perceptual judgment. (30.4). Indeed, 
lie negative judgment, according to what has been said above, is 
iirectly produced by sense-perception, because (qualified) perception 
las just the capacity of producing a judgment as to the existence 
before us) of a bare place.® (30. 5). However,® (the proper function of 
legation consists in the next following step). Objects might be not percei- 
ved, but this only gives rise to doubt, (the feeling arises as to which 
if them) might be present? So long as this doubt has not been remo- 
ved, negation has no practical importance, (it cannot guide our pur- 
posive actions).^ (30. 6). (Imagination then steps in, and) it is thus that 
negation, (as a negative deduction), gives practical significance to the 
idea of a non-Ens. Since an object which I imagine as present on a 
given place is not really perceived, just therefore do I judge that «it 
is not there ». (30.7). Consequently this negation of an imagined pre- 
sence (is an inference which) gives life to the ready concept of a non- 
Ens, it does not newly create this concept itself. Thus it is that (the 
author) maintains that the negative judgment receives its practical 
significance (through an inference) from challenged imagination,® al- 
though it is really produced by sense-perception and only applied in life 
(through a deductive process of an inference whose logical reason con- 
sists in the fact of) a negative experience.® A negative inference, there- 
fore, guides our steps wben we apply in life the idea of a non-Ens.^ 


^ pratyaksa’Vyapara:=nirTikal‘pahi-pratya1csaf tad^anusarl niicayah=:sam- 
kolpaka-pratydksa, in the sense explained above, text p. 16, transl. p. 45. 

2 dr<^ya-annpdlmibha-§abdena (p. 30, 4) hhutala-jfldnam hhutalam coktam 
MallavadL 

3 Jcevalam, the cheda after samhhavdt must be dropped. 

4 vyavaJiartiim = pravartayitum. 

^ anupaJamWidl lingdt, ibid. 

® anupalamhhena linga-rupena.^ ibid. 

7 Lit., p. 30. 1—30. 9. « And although the cognition « there is no jarw appears 
just from non-cognition and just this is an ascertainment of non-existence, never- 
theless, since by perception the bare place is cognized, and therefore the ascertain- 
ment of non-existence follows on the function of perception thus « there is here no 
jar», therefore the ascertaining of non-existence which follows on the function of 
grasping the bare place is done by perception. And moreover, non-existence is as- 
certained just by perception in the above mentioned manner, just by its capacity of 
making an ascertainment of tbe non-cognition of tbe visible. (30. 5). However, since 
(things) non-perceived can also exist, through the doubt of existence he is not able 
to use non-existence. Therefore non-cognition makes us use non-existence. Since 
the visible is not perceived, therefore it does not exist. (30. 7). Therefore non-cog- 
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(30. 10). Why is it then that negation is valid (only) in regard o 
past or present events? The (author) says, 

30. It is exclusively on the basis of sue! 
(negation) that absence can be ascertained (wit! 
logical necessity). 

(30. 12). The absence (of a thing) is ascertained only from it, i. e 
exclusively through a negation of a determined time, as has been indi 
cated above. A future negative experience has always the nature c 
being itself problematic. Since it is itself uncertain,^ a negative jud 
gement ^ cannot be (sufficiently) founded on it, but a past or presen 
(non-perception is a sufficient reason for deducing a negativ 
judgment). 

§ 7. The uieeerent forms of negative judgments. 

(30. 14). The different varieties of negation are next shown. 

31. This (negation) has eleven varieties, accoi 
ding to difference of formulation. 


nltion of the visible turns out the ready made cognition of non-existence, but do( 
not make the unmade. Therefore the ascertainment of non-existence, although tui 
ned out by non- cognition, is made by perception, it is said to be turned out by noi 
cognition. Thus non-cognition is directing the run of non-existence ». — Mallavat 
calls attention to the circumstance that this passage should not be regarded as 
mere repetition of the argument contained in the passage nanu ca etc. on p. 29. 
and explains that the objector in 29. 1 ff. contended that the practical useoftheid< 
of a non-Ens is produced directly from the perception of the bare place, just as tl 
idea itself [abhava-nUcaya] is produced. The solution, in the passage kevalam et( 
p. 29. 2 ff,, is that sense-perception produces a negative perceptive judgment, tl 
negative inference deduces its practical applications. In the second instance, in tl 
passage yady ayi ca etc., p. 30. 1, the objection is that the judgment « there is no1 
is also comprized under the practical applications of the idea of a non-Ens (abhdvi 
vyardhdm') and must he, accordingly, characterized as inferential, not as perceptui 
We are thus seemingly landed into a contradiction, since the negative judgme 
which was at first said to be produced by sense-perception and just its practic 
consequences deduced through the help of an inference, is now also included amoi 
these practical consequences. The distinction established in the first passage is th 
jeopardized. The solution is given in the passage beginning with tathdpi^ p. 30. 
and establishes that the negative judgment is produced by sense-perception. B 
this does not prevent its being actually in life deduced from a negative logic 
reason, i. e., from a repelled suggestion, — iatJidpityadina pratyoJcsa-krtatvc 
samarthya anupaJdbdJier ahJidra-sddhakatvam uktam Hi (fol. 6t). 

1 asiddha. 

2 abhava-niicaya. 
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(30.16). This negation, such (as has been here described), has 
eleven different varieties. What produces this difference? It is a diffe- 
rence of formulation. We call formulation the method ‘ of expressing 
something in speech. Speech indeed may sometimes express (negation 
indirectly, through) ivhat prima facie ® would be an affirmation of so- 
mething else, or it may some times e.xpress a negation, (but also an 
indirect one, a negation) of something else. Nevertheless (a repelled 
suggestion), the negation of an assumed perception,® will always be 
understood, even if not expressed (directly). Consequently there are 
different varieties of negation according to the different methods oi 
expressing it. This means that in its essence* it is not ((bfferent, it 
always reduces to the same formu’a). 

(30. 20). The different varieties are (now) e.xplained. 

32. (The first formula) is existential (or direct) 
negation, it is the following one. 

(Thesis). There is here no smoke. 

(Reason). Since, the conditions for its 
perception being fulfilled, none is perceived 

(31. 3). (Simple negation), or non-cognition of the existence of tin 
denied object, is exemplified.® ((Here» is the subject of the inference.* 
<(No smoke » is the predicate. « Because of non-perception of (an ima 
gined smoke) which nothing would prevent to perceive, if it existed», 
this is the logical reason. It must be understood as explained above 

(31.6). (The second formula) expresses the absence of an effect 
from which the absence (of the cause) is deduced. An exampl 
(follows). 


1 Lit., p. 30. 17. « Application or appliance is called the denoting power (abhidha 
na-vyapdra) of the words)). 

2 sdksdt, 

3 drSya-anupalaldhi. 
svarupa. 

5 Lit., p. 31.3. <(What is the own existence (sm-Widm) of the thing to fa 
denied, its non- cognition is as follows ». 

dharmin, «the possessor of the quality)), i. e., tlie real substratum 
Jesana) of the constructed cognition (Tcalpand). 

7 Lit., c( Because of non-cognition oi the contained in the essence of cognitioi 
thus the reason)). 
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33. Negation of an effect is as follows. 

(Thesis). There are here no efficient 
causes producing smoke 

(Reason). Because there is no smoke. 

(31.9). «Here» is the subject. Unchecked, i. e., efficient. «Causes 
whose efficiency in producing smoke is not checked, are not present*', 
this is the predicate. « Because there is no smoke » is the logical reason. 

Causes, indeed, do not necessarily produce their effects. Hence, 
when we observe the absence of the effect, we can infer only the ab- 
sence of such causes whose efficiency has not been interfered with, but 
not of other ones. Causes whose efficiency remains unopposed are the 
causes which exist at the ultimate moment (of the preceding com- 
pact chain of moments), because the possibility of all other (prece- 
ding moments) being checked (in their efficiency) never can be ex- 
cluded. 

(31. 12). (This method) of negation of an effect is resorted to in 
cases where the cause is invisible, because, if it were visible, the method 
of direct negation (first formula) would have been adopted.^ 

(31. 13). The following (is a case where this method must be 
applied). (Supposing a man) stands on the roof of a palace wherefrom he 
fails to perceive the court grounds. He looks at the upper extremi- 
ties of the walls enclosing the court on its four sides, and at the same 
time he sees the space which is called the range ^ of his sight, free 
from smoke. (31. 15). Since he is sure that there is no smoke in this 
space, he must conclude that there is (also) no fire, the efficiency of 
which to produce smoke is unchecked, in a place wherefrom the smoke 
would reach the court.® (31.17). The smoke which would be produced 
by a fire situated in the court would be present in the space (visible 
to him). Therefore he must conclude that there is no fire in that place. 
(33. 18). Then the man standing on the roof (produces a judgment) the sub- 
ject of which is the court., surrounded by the walls, as well as the space, 
surrounded by the upper parts of the walls, the space whicli constitutes 
his range of sight and which is free from smoke. (31. 19). Therefore the 
subject consists here of a particular space actually perceived and of an 

1 Lit., «Jnst non-perception of the perceptible is valid {gamika)». 

^ alcika. 

3 Lit., p. 31. 16—16. ((Because of the certainty of the absence of sniolce in 
that (place), we must learn the absence of fire whose efficiency is unchecked, bv 
which fire, in which 'place situated, the produced smoke would be in this place 
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un-perceived part, (not of the perceived part alone). It is a complex of 
something cognized directly and something invisible. It lias the power 
of bringing about a judgment on the absence of fire. The word (<liere)), 
which points to perception, refers to the visible part. 

(31. 21). The subject of an inference (or the substratum of a 
judgment) is a combination of a part perceived directly and a part not 
actually perceived not only in the present case, but in other cases 
also. E. g., when it is being deduced that the sound represents (a com- 
pact series) of discrete momentary existences,^ only some particular 
sound can directly be pointed to, others are not actually perceived. Just the 
same occurs in the present example. The subject of an inference (or of a 
judgment) represents a substratum, (an underlying reality), upon which 
a conception (corresponding to) the predicate (is grafted).^ On the 
present example it has been shown to consist of a part directly per- 
ceived and a part unperceived. That the same is the case in the follow- 
ing formulae of negation (the reader) will be able to make out by 
himself. 

(32. 3). The third formula represents iK'gation of a fact of greater 
extension from which the absence of a subordinate fact is deduced. 
An example is given. 

34. Negation of a term of greater extension 
is as follows. 

(Thesis). There is here no As o k a tree, 
(Reason). Because there are no trees. 

(32.5). ((Here» is the subject. «No Asoka tree)), i. e., the absence 
of such trees, is predicated. « Because there are (altogether) no 
trees »), i. e., the term of greater extension is absent. This is the logical 
reason. This formula of negation is used when a subordinate term 


1 Icsanika. 

2 Lit., p. 31. 21—32. 1. « And just as the subject {dharmin), being the substra- 
tum for the cognition of the probandum {sadhya-frotij^atti^adlitkarana)^ is here 
shown to consist . . . ». The real subject of a judgment (adhyamsdya = niicoya =r 
viJcdljpa), whether it be an inferential or a perceptual judgment, is always a point of 
reference to reality which in speech is expressed pronominally as «this)), « there)) 
etc., it then corresponds to the Buddhist « thing in itself)) (svaJaksana), or it may 
also include some characteristics, it then consists of a visible and an invi- 
sible part, and is expressed by a noun. Cp. the remarks of Sigwart, op, dt L 142, 
upon the judgment athis rose is yellow)) which reduces to the form <c this is yellow)) 
the real subject being expressible only by the demonstrative «this)), the actually 
perceived part. 
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like the As oka tree is not being perceived. If it were in a condition 
affording possibility of perception, simple negation of the hypotheti- 
cally visible, (i. e., the first formula), would be sufficient. 

(32.7). Now (let us imagine before us) two contiguous^ elevated 
places, the one covered with a forest, the other consisting of mere rock, 
without tree or bush. (Let us imagine) an observer capable of seeing 
the trees, but not capable of discerning their species, Asoka or other. 
For him the presence of trees is perceptible, but the presence of Asoka 
trees is not. (32. 10). Then (turning) to the treeless place which con- 
sists of bare rock, he produces a judgment.® («I cannot discern Asoka 
trees in this wood, but on that place beyond there are surely none, 
because there are altogether no trees))). The absence of trees he 
ascertains through simple non-perception,® because they would be 
visible, the absence of Asoka trees — (indirectly) through the absence 
of the pervading term, the trees. 

(32. 11) . This method of negation is resorted to when non-existence 
is predicated in cases analogous to (the example here given). 

(32. 12) . (The fourth formula) consists in the affirmation ‘‘ of some- 
thing which by its nature is incompatible with the presence of the ne- 
gatived fact. It is exemplified. 

35. Affirmation of something incompatible 
(with the fact which is being denied) is as 
f 0 1 1 0 W' s. 

(Thesis). There is here no sensation of 

cold. 

(Reason). Because there is fire. 

(32.14). «Here)) is the subject. «There is no sensation of cold)), 
i. e., a negation of such a sensation, is the predicate. » Because there 
is firei) is the logical reason. This variety of negation must bo applied 
where cold cannot be directly e.\perienced. Otherwise simple negation 
would be sufficient.® Hence it is applied in such cases where fire is 
directly perceived by seeing a characteristic (patch of) colour, but 
cold, because of its remoteness, although present, cannot be felt. 

1 ]mn'a~ajoara-upa.msta. 

2 amsyaii = nUcimti = halpayatu 

dfBya^am^alambJiat. 

^ upalahdhih == vidhih, ep. infra, p. 37. 5. 

^ Lit., p. 32. 15. (f Because, when it is perceptible, non-perception of the per- 
ceptible is applied 
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(32. 1 S). (The fifth formula) consists of the positive perception of 
the effect of something whose presence is incompatible with the pre- 
sence of the fact denied. This gives valid ^ (negative judgments). 

36. The affirmation of an incompatible effect 
is as follows. 

(Thesis). There is here no sensation of 

cold. 

(Reason). Because there is smoke. 

(32.20) . «Here» is the subject. "There is no sensation of cold", 
i. e., the absence of such sensation, is the predicate. "Because there is 
smoke" is the logical reason. 

(32. 21) . In those cases where cold could he felt directly, its simple 
negation will give a valid judgment. Where fire which is incompa- 
tible with such sensation is directly perceptible, (the fourth formula), 
the affirmation of the incompatible, must he resorted to. But when both 
are beyond the range of sense-perception, - we can avail ourselves of 
(this fifth method, consisting) in an affirmation ofan incompatible effect, 
(i. e., in deducing the absence of something from the absence of 
something else, this second thing representing the result of a cause 
whose presence is incompatible with the presence of the denied fact). 

(33. 1). (This happens, e. g.),in following cases. Supposing somebody 
perceives a thick column of smoke coming out of a room. This allows 
him to infer the presence of a tire capable of removing cold from the 
whole interior of the room. After having inferred the presence of such 
an efficient fire, he concludes that there is no cold. In this case the 
subject consists of the visible place in the door together with the 
whole interior of the room, as has been noticed before,'** because, when 
realizing the predicate^ (absence of cold), we must conform (to its 
peculiar character of filling up the whole interior). 

(33. 5). The (sixth formula of a negative reason) consists in the affir- 
mation of a fact which is subordinate to (or less in extension than) 
another fact, when the latter is incompatible with the presence of the 
fact denied. An example will be given. 

37. (A negative reason consisting in) the affir- 
mation of something subordinate to an incompa- 
tible fact is as follows. 


1 gamaka. 

2 Cp. above, p. 89. 

3 mdlvya^praUti. 
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(Thesis). The evanescent character, even 
of such things which have an origin, is not 
something constant 

(Reason). Because (their destruction) de- 
pends upon a special cause.^ 

(33.8). Constant is what necessarily, constantly, occurs. »Not con- 
stant)), i. e., the denial of constancy, is the predicate. « Evanescence)) 
is the subject t(Even of such things that have an origin » is a quali- 
fication of the subject (The opponents of the Buddhist theory of Uni- 
versal Momentariness maintain that) the impermanent character of 
products, i, e., of things that have a beginning, is not something 
constant Still stronger are the reasons for denying constant evanescence 
in uriproduced (eternal) substances.^ That is why the qualification 
«even)) (even of things that have an origin) has been added. (33.10). 


^ The next example is apparently chosen with the aim of meeting the objection 
that, if every negation is nothing but a repudiation of imagined visibility, then 
objects and processes which are invisible to ordinary men by their nature, will 
never be liable to this kind of negation. The objectors maintain non-perception of 
the mYhihle (adr^ya-anupalahdln), cp. above p. 81 and infra slTtra IT. 48 — 49. Since 
the Buddhists are advocates of Universal Momeutariness (or destruction) the author 
seems willing to tell his opponents <nf you wish to repudiate my idea of impercep- 
tible constant destruction, yon can do it only by denying a visible, sensible form of 
constancy, not an invisible, metaphysical one », Mall avadl says — athaivam vya- 
paka-anupalabdhir drSya-Sim§apatve prayvjyaie, adrSye cety manhyaha, op, cit,^ 
fol. 64. Bgyal-thsab introduces the example with the follwing, words, op. Ci% fol. 
log-togs dgag-pai-ched-du tJial-lai-shyor-lja-smras-par zad-dxy% nes hphans-pa 

dnos-po ehos cm\, h,jig~par-hgyur-ba-phyis~hyun-gi rgyu -In blto^'- palmed de, 
hjig-nes yin-pai-phyir ces-pao; thal-ba-ltar rau-rgyud-dpe-la $hynr-na, rns dJear- 
po chos^can... = ripraMpatti-nirdkarandrtham pmsanga-prayoga-vaeana-rndtramj 
nUcayas tu, bhdro dkarm% vind^a-Jietvantara-nnapelcmh, vinMa-niyatattUd xti; 
yathd-prasangam svatantm-udnharanavi prayufi(janah, pcbtah §uhla (iti) dharrm,,. 
The vipratipatti alluded to by Rgyal-thsab is evidently the view of the SSnkhyas, 
the i^aiyayikas and the Mimaipsakas that metaphysical entities and processes are 
nnupaldbdhn = adr^ya = apraiynlcm. 

2 All Indian systems, except the Buddhists, assumed the existence of several 
eternal and ubiquitous substances. The early Buddhists postulated the reality of 
three eternal, i. e., unchanging, unproduced, permanent elements (asanislcrta-dhar- 
ma)j viz., empty space and two kinds of eternal blank supervening after the total 
extinction of all forces in the Universe. In Mahayana they are declared to be 
relative and therefore unreal. The Sautrantikus and YogSearas identified existence 
with constant change {ksanikatva). 
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A special cause ^ is a cause diiferent from origination,® e. g., a 
hammer (by whose stroke a jar is destroyed). Evanescence (ac- 
cording to Kealists) is dependent upon such a (special cause). 
« Because it so depends » is the logical reason. (33.11). Now, 
(the fact of being) dependent on a special cause is not something 
constant, ® e. g., the colour of a cloth depends upon a fortuitous pro- 
cess of dyeing which is not constant. Non-constancy is the opposite of 
constancy. (33. 13). Evanescense (interpreted) as the fact of having an 
end, is assumed (by Realists) to depend upon special causes.^ They there- 
fore deny its constancy, on the ground of experience, (which teaches) 
that it depends upon special causation, (and this fact of accidental 
causation disproves constancy), proves the opposite (of constancy). ® 


1 hetV’-antara. 

2 The Buddhist theory of Universal Momentariness (ksanikatca), converting 

the universe into a kmd of cinema, maintains that there is no other cause of de- 
struction than origination, entities disappear as soon as they appear, the moment 
when the jar is broken by a stroke of a hammer does not differ in this respect from 
all preceding moments, since every moment a new or « other » jar appears, con- 
stant destruction or renovation is inherent in every existence which is really a 
compact series of ever new moments. The realistic opponents of the Buddhists admit 
the duration (stliayitva) of entities from the moment of their origination up to the 
moment of their destruction by a special cause (hetv-antara). The Sankbyas establish- 
ed the theory of constant change of Matter. The Buddhist theory 

of Universal Momentariuess is once more alluded to below, sutra III. 11 ff., cp. notes. 

^ Lit., p. 33. 11. ((Dependence upon a special cause indeed is contained under 
(vyapta) uoii-constancyf), 

^ Lit., p. 33. 13. ((And destruction, being the very essence of the destructible, 
is admitted to be dependent on another cause». The Tib., p. 75. 11, emphasizes in 
repeating Tijig-pa yan. According to the realists destruction which they call 
pradhvawsa is a reality sui generis {bhava-svarupa = hhavantara), according to 
the Buddhists it is a name for the thing itself, for the momentary thing, since every 
existence is a flow of discrete moments, hhava era vinaSyati iti Icrtva vinaSa ity 
alzhyayate cp. Kamalasila, p. 137. 22. This simply means that every duration is 
really a motion and that causal connection exists between moments only, a concep- 
tion of causality which is not unlamiliar to students of European philosophy.From the 
Buddhist standpoint the hetwMara can be only the preceding moment, (cp. p. 88 
and Tattvas, klr. 375), but not mudgatadi. Hence, if vinaSa is the svdblidva of 
existence, it cannot depend upon a special cause. The passage therefore means <(tho 
things which we, Buddhists, hold to be evanescent every moment by their nature, 
you, realists, assume to possess duration and to be destroyed by special causes » 

s Lit. p. 33. IS— 14. c(And destruction whose essence is to possess an imper- 
manent nature is admitted to depend upon another cause. Therefore observing 
dependence upon another cause, (this dependence) being subordinate to what is in- 
compatible (viruddlia) with ^^constancy), constancy is being negatived v. 
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(33.14). For us ^ (Buddhists) constancy is permanence (eternity), 
non-constancy impermanence.® Since permanence and imperma- 
nence are (qualities) exclusive of one another,® it would be a con- 
tradiction to assume their (simultaneous) presence in the same place. 
(33. 15). In such cases, if one of the two contradictory qualities is 
present, the presence of the second must be eo ipso denied.* (33.16). But 
such negation is possible only in regard of an (object) whose percep- 
tibility is hypothetically assumed. AVlien denying the reality (of the 
predicate) we, indeed, must argue in the following manner.® «If the 
fact before us were permanent, we would have some experience of its 
permanent essence, but no peimanent essence is being experienced, 
therefore it is not pernianent».® (33. 18). It follows that when we deny 
permanence this denial refers to objects of a possible experience. 


1 i}i(Xf cp above text, p. 10. 12. 

2 The argument is that the real thing being one {unus numero\ cannot possess 
two such contradictory characeristics as origination and destruction niram^a era 
hliavah... Jcatham tasya uttaralcalam 1‘aranantaraih erdbliavantaram Mhiyate, 
Kamalasila, p. 134. 3. The real thing can be either nitya^ eternal and unchanging 
or anitya = ksaniha, momentary — apracynta-anutpanna-sthiraikasrahharam nx* 
tyam dJchydyate, pralcrty-ela-ksaim'-sthiti-dharmakam canity am (Anekantaj. 
p. 13). The Realists and the Jain as assume a limited duration of some things which 
in that case possess both characteristics of origination and destruction. The BMkhyas 
assume parindma-nityatd. an ever changing substance, the Buddhist — a constant 
change without any substantiality, simple momentary flashes. Since vind^a is the 
name for such a flash, and adhruvahhdmn is the same as anityatva^ the problem 
here alluded to amounts at asking whether anifyaira is itself anitya^ a problem 
the solution of which attracted the attention of the Buddhists already in the KathH- 
viitthu, XL 8, just as m later times they were interested in the problem whether 
Smyatia is itself i>unya, cp. my Nirvana, p. 49 IT. 

^ paraspara-parihdra, cp. below, text p. 69. 20. 

^ tdddtmya-nisedha, lit., «its identity (i. e, its presence in that thing) must 
be denied)) This expression means evidently the same as ehvatvdbhdvah or eMtma- 
katm-virodhah on p. 70.11 — 12 (text), cp. below the notes on the translation of 
that passage. Between vrksa and Hm§apdtva^ as noted above, p. 73 £, there is no 
tdddtmya-niryedha with regard to the vastu, but between two consecutive moments 
of the same thing there is one. 

Lit., p. 33. 17. ((Because the denial of the identy (of the fact constituting 
the predicate, i. e., of permanence) is done thus». 

® Lit., p, 33. 17. ((If this thing we look upon were eternal, it would appear in 
its eternal essence (rupa = svarupa), hut it does not appear in an eternal 
essence. . The term clnr^ana is used where we would say ((experience)), dar- 
§amt means ((because we know from experience)). Cp. the use of that term in the 
KarikiT of Dharmakirti quoted in Sarvad, p. 22 (Bombay S. S. ed; incor- 
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(33. 19). Even (supposing we have) a really invisible thing, such 
as, e. g. a ghost, we could deny its identity with some other (visible) 
object, e. g., a jar, only after trying to imagine (for a moment) its 
own visibility.^ (We then are doing it in tlie following manner). «If this 
visible object were identical with a ghost, we would perceive the ghost, 
but we dont perceive him, therefore it is not a ghost)>. (33. 21). When 
we intend to deny the identity of a visible real object, say a jar, with 
some other object, (it does not matter whether the latter) be real 
or unreal, amenable to perception or not, we must begin by hypothe- 
tically assuming its perceptibility, (thus merely can we arrive at the 
judgment «this is a jar)), «it is not a ghost ))).^ 

(34. 1). If this is true, then just as wc deny the presence of a jar 
only after having (for a moment) imagined it as visible, just the same 
are we doing (when we realize the « otherness » of something according 
to the law of contradiction). Wheresoever we deny the presence of an 
object which is ((Other)) than the object perceived, we do it only on the 
basis of (a negative judgment, i. e.) non-perception of something 
hypothetically visible.*^ Consequently (if we interpret) this formula in the 
manner just described, it is (virtually) included in (the first formula, 
i. e.,) direct negation of what hypothetically is visible, 

(34. 4). (The seventh formula of a negative reason) consists in 
the affirmation of something incompatible with the effect of the de- 
nied fact. An example is given. 

38. Affirmation of something incompatible with 
the effect is as follows — 


rect reading in the B. I. ed., p. 7), where positive and negative experience (darSana- 
adar§ana=anvaya-vyaUrelia) arc contrasted with logical necessity (niyama). Here 
dr^yamana means an object we look upon, nitya-mya dr§yeia means that we must 
have some real experience of what permanence or eternity is in order to predicate it. 

1 Upon this point, namely that the invisible things in our knowledge are 
nothing but repelled hypothetical visibilities cp. the somewhat parallel argument in 
Husserl’s, Logische Untersuchungen, II, p. 313 — « Jupiter stelle ich nicht 
anders vor als Bismark ...» 

3 Lit, p. 83. 21—34. 1. « And the negation of identity is preceded by assuming 
identity with the perceived in a perceived entity, a jar etc. (whether it be the ne- 
gation of identity) of a real or unreal, a perceptible or imperceptible thing ». 

8 Lit, p. 34. 1—2. ccAnd if it is so, just as we deny (the presence) of ajar after 
having assumed its (possible) per, eption on (the basis of) just non-perception of vi- 
sibility, just so on the (the basis of) that very non-perception of visibility, the 
denial (is made) of every mutually incompatible thing, (the denial of its presence) in 
something else (which would be) perceptible ». 
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(Thesis). There are here no efficient cau- 
ses of cold. 

(Reason). Because there is a fire. 

(34. 7). <(Here» is the subject. «Causes of cold», i. e., causes whose 
efficiency to produce cold has not been arrested, this is the predicate. 
((Because there is a fire» is the reason. (34.8). We can avail ourselves 
of this formula in those cases where neither the causes producing 
cold, nor the cold itself are directly felt. Where cold is felt we will 
use the (second formula), the formula of denying the result (((there 
are here no causes of cold, since there is no coldn), and when its 
causes are amenable to sensation, we will use the formula of a simple 
negative judgment, (the first formula, ((there are no causes of cold, 
because we do not perceive them»). 

(34.10). Consequently this is also a method of deducing non- 
existence. We avail ourselves of it in cases where the observer is 
situated at a distance. He can neither feel the cold, nor perceive the 
causes which would produce cold sensation, but fire, notwithstanding 
the distance, is perceived through its refulgence. 

(34. 12). (The eighth fomula of a negative judgment) consists in 
affirmation of something incompatible with a fact of greater extension 
than the fact denied. An example will be given. 

39. Affirmation of something incompatible with 
a fact of greater extension is as follows — 

(Thesis). There is here no sensation pro- 
duced by snow. 

(Reason). Because there is a fire. 

(34. 14). ((Here» is the subject. ((No sensation of snowo is the 
predicate. ((Because there is a fire» is the reason. This method (of 
proving the absence of snow) is used in cases where neither the fact 
of lesser extension, the snow, nor the fact of greater extension, the 
cold, can be directly experienced, because when they can be experien- 
ced directly, either (the first formula), the simjile negation (of snow), 
or (the third formula), the negation of the fact of greater extension 
(i. e. of cold) will be resorted to. (34. 16). Consequently this is like- 
wise a method of deducing non-existence. For a remote observer any 
variety of cold lies beyond the range of sensation, and the sensation 
produced by snow is but a variety of the sensation of cold. Fire, on 
the other hand, owing to its specific refulgence, is seen even at a 
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distance. Hence from the presence of fire the absence of cold in gene- 
ral is deduced, and from it the absence of its yariety, the sensation 
produced by snow, is ascertained, because the specific sensation is 
included in the general one. This method will accordingly be resorted 
to in specific cases. 

(34. 20). (The nineth formula of a negative reason consists in) a 
negation of the causes of the denied fact. An example is given. 

40. Negation of causes is as follows. 

(Thesis). There is here no smoke. 

(Reason). Because there is no fire. 

(35.2). «Here» is the subject. «No smoke » is the predicate. « Be- 
cause there is no fireo is the reason. This method is used when the 
effect of something, although existent, is not directly perceived. When 
perceptible, we will avail ourselves (for denying it) of the method of 
simple negation of the hypothetically perceptible, (the first formula). 
Consequently this is likewise a method of deducing non-existence. 
(35. 4). (It occurs, e. g., in following cases). Supposing we have a pond 
covered by an extensive sheet of motionless water which in the dim 
twilight in winter time emits vapour. Even if some smoke were present, 
it would not be possible to discern it (in the darkness). Nevertheless 
its presence can be denied through non-perception of its cause. For if 
there were fire, (in a piece of wood) swimming on the water, it would 
be visible through the characteristic refulgence of its flames. (35. 6). 
Even supposing it is not flaming, but lingering in some piece of wood, 
then this fuel being the place where fire is concealed could be visible. 
Thus fire would be in any case visible, either directly or through the 
object in which it is concealed.^ In such cases this formula is applied. 

(3 5. 9). Next comes an example (of the tenth variety) which con- 
sists in affirmation of something incompatible with the cause of the 
denied fact. 

41. The affirmation of a fact incompatible 
with the causes of something is as follows. 

(Thesis). He betrays no symptoms of cold, 
such as shivering etc. 

(Reason). Because there is an efficient 
fire near him. 


I adhara-rupem. 
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(35. 12). ((Hc)) is the subject. «Shivering», chattering teeth etc. 
are special symptoms produced by cold. They are different from the 
expressions of fear, devotion and other (emotions), therefore they are 
called special symptoms. Their absence is predicated. An efficient fire 
is a fire which is distinguished from other fires by its capacity of 
removing cold. For there are fires which are not capable of that, as 
e. g., the fire of a lamp. In order to set aside such fire, a qualification 
has been introduced, «a proximate good^ fire». Its presence is the 
logical reason. 

(35. 16). This formula is applied in those cases where cold, although 
existent, cannot be directly felt, and its symptoms, like a shivering 
produced by it, can neither be seen. When these symptoms can be percep- 
tible, direct negation of the hypothetically visible (the first formula) is 
used. When cold can be directly felt, the negation of the cause is 
applied. Consequently this is also a method of deducing non-existence. 
(35. 19). Indeed, fire is perceived at a distance owing to its specific 
refulgence when neither the cold can be felt nor the shivering observed 
directly. Therefore their absence is deduced (indirectly), from seeing (a 
fire) which is incompatible with their cause. In such cases this formula 
is used. 

(35. 21). (The eleventh formula of negation consists) in affirmation 
of an effect of something which is incompatible with the cause of the 
fact denied. An example is given. 

42. Affirmation of an effect of something in- 
compatible with the cause is as follows. 

(Thesis). In this place nobody exhibits 
symptoms of cold, such as shivering etc., 
(Reason). Because there is smoke. 

(36.3). «This place » is the subject. It is devoid of men exhibiting 
shivering and other symptoms of cold, this is predicated. « Because 
there is smoke » this is the reason. When the shivering can be obser- 
ved, we use direct non-perception, (the first formula). When the cause, 
the sensation of cold, can be directly felt, we use (the ninoth formula), 
the formula of non-perception of the cause. When the fire is percep- 
tible, we use (the tenth formula), the foimula of the perception of 
the thing incompatible with the cause. But when all the three cannot 


* dahana^viiesa 
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be directly perceived, we use the present formula. Hence, this is also 
a way of establishing non-existence. 

(36. 7). This formula is a suitable means of cognition in those cases, 
when neither the fire nor the cold nor the shivering can be directly 
perceived by a remote observer, but smoke is perceived directly. Such 
smoke is here meant which points to a fire capable of extinguishing 
the cold in that place. If fire in general is inferred from the presence 
of some smoke in general, then neither the absence of cold nor the 
absence of shivering can be ascertained. Thus it must be borne in mind 
that the reason does not consist in the mere presence of some smoke 
in general. 

§ 8. The importance of the formulae op negation. 

(36. 12). If there is only one reason, (i. e., one logical process) of 
negation, how is it that we have enumerated eleven (different) reasons 
from which non-existence can be deduced? 

43. All these ten formulae of a negative judg- 
ment, beginning from the second, are (virtually) 
included (in the first), the (direct) non-perception 
of the existence of something. 

These, i. e., the formulae of negation. The word « these » points to 
the formulae which have just been specified. How many of them are 
meant? The non-perception of the result (the second formula) and the 
following ones. Three or four or how many out of their number are 
meant? He says, ten. Are the ten examples alone meant? He says, 
all. (36.18). The following is meant. Although not mentioned, but 
similar to those which are mentioned, are all (the cases of nega- 
tion). Thus it is that since the word «tenn comprises all the adduced 
examples, their totality is suggested (through this word alone, 
the word <'all» becomes superfluous). However, since the totality of 
the quoted examples is already suggested by the word nten>i, 
the additional word <iall» refers (to another totality), the totality 
of the cases similar to the examples.^ They are identical with simple 

1 This superfluous remark is probably directed against Vinitadeva who has, 
quite naturally, interpreted the word «all» as meaning that all the ten rarieties of 
negation, without any exception, can he reduced to one fundamental formula, the 
first one, cp. p. 78. 16. As usual, Dharmottara seizes every possible subtle occasion 
to find fault with Vinitadeva. 
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negation, and therefore included in it, i. e., their essence is direct 
negation.^ 

(37. 1). However there is a difference between the formula of direct 
negation (the first formula) and the formulae of non-perception of the 
result, (i. e., the second) and other formulae. Therefore how can they 
be included in the former? He says, 

44. Indirectly. There is a difference of formu- 
lation, (a fact is denied indirectly) through affir- 
mation or negation of something else. 

(37.4). Although there is a difference of formula, i. e., of verbal 
expression, nevertheless they are included. How is this different formu- 
lation to be understood? (Our author) says, through affirmation and 
(negation of something else). In the (fourth formula), the formula of 
affirmation of something incompatible with the existence of the object 
denied, we have, e.g., a positive cognition, or affirmation,^ of something 
different from the denied object. In (the second formula), the formula 
of non-perceived result and similar formulae, we have a negation (of 
something different from the object which it is intended to negate). 
(37. 6). Thus by affirmation of another, (i. e., of an incompatible) fact, 
and by negation of another, (i. e., of a connected) fact, the formulae 
are different. 

(37.7). If in different foriiiulae some connected facts are either 
affirmed or denied, how is it that they are included? He says: in- 
directly, i. e., mediately. (37. 8). The following is meant. These (ten) 
formulae do not directly express a negation of imagined visibility, 
but they express au affirmation or a negation of something else, 
and this invariably leads® to simple negation of the hypothetically 
visible. Therefore, they are included in simple negation not directly, 
but mediately. 

(37.11). Now, if the difference is one of verbal expression, this 
should be discussed under the head of inference ((for others » (or syllo- 
gism)? Difference of formulation is, indeed, difference of verbal expres- 
sion. But speech (is not internal inference or judgment, it) is external 


1 Lit., p. 36.21—22. eThey go through identity into inclusion in the non- 
cognition of own-esistence, this means that they possess own-existence of non- 
cognition of own-existence ». 

* upalabdhi = vidhi. 

3 avyalMcarin. 
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inference (or syllogism). In answer to this question (the author) 
says, 

45. The formulae have been specified under 
the head of internal inference, because by their 
repeated consideration the distinct conception 
of what a negative judgment^ represents inter- 
nally (as a process of thought) becomes thus 
also clear to the (scrutinizing individual) himself. 

(37. 15). Formulae are scientific constructions. The repeated oc- 
currence of their cognition, again and again, also leads the cognizing 
individual himself to a right conception of what limitation or nega- 
tion is, in the way which has been analysed just above. ^ (37.17). 
The meaning is the following one. By a study® (of these different) 
formulae we ourselves also in the way thus (indicated) arrive at 
understanding (what negation really means). * Therefore, since 
(^the study) of the different formulae (does not exclusively serve the 
juipcjc of communicating knowledge to others, but) since it also 
serves the purpose of our own anatysis® of them, they have been con- 
sidered (in the chapter) devoted to internal inference (or inferential 
judgment). On the contrary (the methods) which are exclusively used 
to communicate with others will be necessarily examined (in the last 
chapter), as a verbal expression of inferences,® (not as a process of 
thought). 


1 vj/avacclieda is properly limitation, contrast or distinction, but here it is 
explained, p. 37. 17, as =pratisedha. 

2 Lit., p. 37. 15—17. « Consideration of the formulae etc. Of the formulae 
which have been constructed in science (idutra) the consideration, the knowledge. 
Its repetition, its reoccurrence again and again. Therefore, for (this) reason. Also 
for himself, i. e , also for the cognizer himself. Thus, in the above mentioned manner. 
Of the contrast {vyavacoheda), of negation, the distinct knowledge {prafitC) arises. 
The word tti in the sense of ((therefore*. 

8 dbhyasa. 

i. e., that it means « contrasting* (ryamccheda), and since a contrast is invol- 
ved in every act of definite cognition, negation is inherent in every clear thought. 
About the importance of pariccheda and vyavacoheda in cognition cp. below, text 
p. 69. 22 ff. and TStparyaf., p. 92. 15 ff. 

■'> pratipatti. 

® pararfhanumana, as stated below, text p. 40, is not an inference, but only 
ist formulation. 
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§ 9. Negation pounded on sensible bxpbeience. 

(37.21). However, it may be questioned, how are these formulae 
all implied in the (first one), in the negation of a (hypothetically) 
visible object? Indeed, in such formulae as, e. g., the (fifth) which 
represents the non perception of a result, the presence of causes is 
denied which are anything but perceptible, because in cases when 
something that might be perceptible is denied, we are obliged 
to use the formula of direct negation. If such be the case, their denial, 
(it would seem), is not made on the basis of an imputed percepti- 
bility? 1 

The answer is as follows. 

46. Negation is the process through which 
either the absence of something or some prac- 
tical application of the idea of an absent thing 
is deduced. Whether the facts be denied by way 
of an affirmation of something incompatible with 
them or through the negation of their causes 
etc., everywhere negation, on analysis, refers to 
possibilities of sensation.® 

(38. 4). Absence and its application (are here mentioned, because 
in the first formula), in direct negation, the deduction refers to the 
practical application (of the idea of an absent thing, of a non-Ens^ 
as produced by sense perception), in the remaining formulae the absence 
(of the denied facts) is itself deduced. The negative cognition on 
which both are founded (always refers to sensations actual or pos- 
sible). 

(38. 6). All the formulae of negative deduction reduce to the for- 
mula of direct negation, because whatsoever be the facts denied in 


1 Lit., p. 87.21—23. «Aii(l how is it that there is negation of just impercep- 
tible causes etc. in non-cognition of effect etc., since there is the consequence of 
the formula of non-cognition of own-existence in the negation of the perceptible, 
and, if it is so, there is no negation of them from non-cognition of the perceptible, 
therefore how are these formulae included in non-cognition of the perceptible?)). 

2 Lit, p. 38. 1 — 3. « And everywhere in this non- cognition which establishes 
non-existence and the application of non-existence, (the things) whose negation is 
expressed through cognition of the incompatible with own-existence etc., and 
through the cognition of causes etc., their cognition and non-cognition must be 
understood exclusively as of (things) reached by the essence of (sense-) perceptions. 
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all of them, they are all sensibilia^^ L e., objects susceptible of sense- 
perception.^ 

(38.7). How is it proved that they are all seusibdia? They are all 
sensibilia because in all these formulae there is either affirmation of 
the contradicting counterpart of the denied fact or the denial of its 
cause etc., (and the laws of Contradiction and Causation refer to sensi- 
bilia only).^ 

(38. 10) . To be sure, negation is expressed in them either by the 
affirmation of something essentially incompatible (with the fact denied) 
etc. or by the negation of its cause etc. But nevertheless, does it fol- 
low that negation refers to sensibilia only? 

(38. 11) . They refer to sensibilia only for the following reason. In 
order to establish the subalternation of two facts or their causal rela- 
tion, and in order to know what will contradict these relations, we 
necessarily must have had some experience of them, i. e., we must have 
had some perception of their presence and some experience of their 
absence, preceded by a perception of their presence.® Objects which 
have been alternately perceived and not perceived are necessarily per- 
ceptible. 

(38. 14). Consequently when incompatible and other facts are being 
denied either by tie way of an affirmation of their correlative part 
or by an elimination of their causes etc., wc must know that this 
refers to sensibilia only, to such objects whose presence and absence 
have been alternately observed,^ 


1 dT§ya, The term sensibilia as contrasted with sense-data we borrow from 
B. Russel, M>8ticism, p. 152. 
upalahdhi lalcsana- 2 ^rdjpta. 

3 It is interesting to compare on this topic the view of Herbert Spencer 
(iipud Stuart ]\Iill, Logics I, p. 322) — «the negative mode cannot occur without 
excluding a correlative mode: the antithesis of positire and negative being, indeed, is 
merely an expression of this experience ». According to the Buddhists the concrete 
content of every single case of contradiction, as of causality, is provided by expe- 
rience, the causal laws have an application to sensibilia only, but whether the laws 
themselves are mere generalizations from experience is another question, cp. p. 
09. 11 (text). 

^ Lit., 88. 5—15. ((And everywhere. The word ca is used in the sense of ((beca- 
use)). Because everywhere, in non-perception of what (facts) the negation is express- 
ed, of them the negation (refers to objects) reached by the conditions of cognition of 
the perceptible, therefoi'e it is included in non-perception of the visible. Why is it 
that this (refers) only to perceptibles? He says, own-existence etc. Here also the word 
ea has the meaning of cause. (38. 8). Because negation is expressed by affirmation 
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(38. 15). Thus a series of questions have been raised (and answered) 
conjointly. Since such and such are the answers, the corresponding 
objections are discarded. Therefore these answers have been arrayed 
together. 

(38. 18). Further, why is it that (the existence of both) a positive 
and a negative sense-perception must be assumed whenever the denial 
of an incompatible fact or of a (cause or effect) is made. 

47. Because (the laws of) Contradiction and 
Causality do not extend their sway over other 
(i.e., over metaphysical) objects.^ 

(38.20). Objects different from those which (alternately) are per- 
ceived and non-perceived are (metaphysical) objects which are never 


of those (facts) among whom the essentially incompatible is the first, and by non- 
perception of those (facts) among whom the cause is the first, therefore negation is 
only of the perceptibles. This is meant. (38. 10). If, to be sure, negation is expressed 
by affirmation of the essentially incompatible etc., and by non-perception of the 
cause etc., nevertheless why is negation of perceptibles only? Cognition etc. Here 
also the word ca means the cause. Since the contradictories are known as being 
inclusive and included, as being cause and effect, just necessarily tbeir perception 
and non-perception preceded by perception must be understood. Those that possess 
both, perception and non-perception, are necessarily perceptibles. (38. 14), Therefore 
by perception of the essentially incompatible etc. and by non-perception of the 
cause etc,, the negation being made of the incompatibles etc. as possessing percep- 
tion and non-perception, must be considered as being made of perceptibles only w. — 
The interpertation of the three ca’s as « because)), and the coordination of the 
three different (questions seems artificial. Vinitadeva has nothing of the sort. 
Mallavadi does not comment upon this passage. 

1 Lit., p. 38. 15 — 17. <c Because many objections have been gone through, the 
word ca which has here the meaning of collecting the answers together has the 
meaning of « because », (therefore) « because we have such and such answers, 
therefore such and such objections are not right », this is the meaning of ca». 

2 In the text of sutra 47 the word ahham must be inserted before asiddheh^ 
cp. Tib. This aWidva is interpreted as ahhavaS ca vydpyasya vyapalcasya ahhdve. 
The Tib., p. 88. 1, has no equivalent for vydpyasya. This word ahham would thus 
refer to the fourth formula, the vyapaka-anupalahdhij cp. sutra II. 34; but Vinl- 
tadeva, p. 82. 10 ff., divides virodha-laryaTcdrana-hhavabhavau and explains it as 
virodhasya bhdvaS ca ahhdvai ca, kdryaJedranatvasya bhdvaS ca dbhdvaS ca. This 
explanation seems preferable, since the mjdpaka-avmpalabdhi can be regarded as 
included in virodha. The lit. translation of the sutra, as understood by Dh., is— ((be- 
cause Contradiction, Causality and Subalternation of others are not established)); 
as understood by Y., it is— « because the existence and non-existence of Contradic- 
tion and Causality of others is not established)). Dh.’s interpretation seems artifi- 
cial and is probably due to his polemical zeal. 
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perceived. Their contradiction with something else, their causal relation 
(to something else), their subalternation ^ it is impossible (to imagine). 
Therefore it is impossible to ascertain what is it they contradict, and 
what are they causally related to.^ For this reason contradicting facts 
(causes and effects) are fit to be denied only after their observation 
has been recurrent.^ Therefore, since the impossibility of contradiction 
or of causal relation is established, the incompatible facts can be denied 
only when they refer to objects which alternately are perceived and non- 
perceived. Those which are open to both (perception and non-per- 
ception are called sensibilia), they are necessarily capable of being 
experienced. Therefore, negation refers only to objects of possible 
experience.^ (39. 1). The following is the meaning. Contradiction, Causa- 
lity, Subalternation are necessarily based upon negative jud- 
gments, (upon non perception of sensibilia), (39. 2). Contradiction is 
realized when on the presence^ of one term we distinctly cognize the 
absence of the other. Causal relation is established when the fact which 
we accept as the result is absent, if another fact which we accept as 
cause is also absent. Subalternation is established when it is precisely 
known that on the absence of the term which is admitted to possess 
greater extension the less extensive term is definitely absent. 
We must indeed be alive to the fact that the extension (and 
comprehension of our concepts) are founded on Negation. The (compa- 
rative) extension (of the terms tree and Asoka) is fixed when we know 
that, if on a certain place there are no trees, there are also no 
Asokas. (39. 6). The knowledge of the absence of something is always pro- 
duced only by the repudiation of an imagined presence. (39. 7). Therefore, 
if we remember (some cases) of Contradiction, of Causality or of different 
extension, we needs must have in our memory some negative experi- 
ence, (Negation is) the foundation of our concept of non-existence 
which is underlying^ our knowledge of (the laws) of Contradiction, of 

1 Lit., p. 38. 21. « Aud absence of the contained (the term of lesser extension) 
when there is absence of the container (tbe term of greater extension)*). 

^ Lit., p. 38. 22. ((Therefore, for tbe cause of non-establisbment of the contra- 
dicting, of the relation of cause and effect and of non-existence (of the subaltern) o 
(according to Dh.). Tbe real meaning is probably a because the absence of the con- 
tradicting and of causal relation is not established)). 

^ Lit., p. 38.22. ((Can he negatived contradicting (facts) etc. only when they 
possess perception and non-perception ». 

^ drSyanam eva, 

samniiihi in the sense of presence (not neaxmess as in sutra I. 13). 

^ vimya. 
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Causality and of Subaltemation. (39. 9). If we do not have in our me- 
mory some negative experience,^ we will not remember contradiction 
and other (relations), and then, in that case, the non-existence of a 
fact® would not follow from the affirmation of an incompatible fact 
or from the negation (of its cause) etc. Since the negative experience 
which we have had at the time when we first became aware of the 
fact of incompatibility or (of a causal relation) must necessarily be 
remembered, (it is clear) that a negative cognition is founded exlusi- 
vely on such (a repudiation of imagined visibility). (39.11). Thus, 
although the negative experience is not occurring at present, it did 
occur at the time when the incompatibility of the facts and their other 
relations have been first apprehended. Its presence in our memory is 
the real foundation of our negative judgments.* (39. 13). The negation 
of the result, (i. e., the second) and following formulae, differ from the 
(first) formula, tlie direct repudiation of an imagined presence, in that 
they deduce the absence of something from a past negative experience,® 
but since, by the affirmation of the presence of an incompatible fact 
or by the negation of the presence of the cause, they implicitely refer ® 
to a negative experience, therefore (in these cases also) negation' is 
based just on such a repudiation of an (imagined) presence which 
occurred at another time, but is ueverthele.'s present in memory, and 
therefore these formulae are (virtually) included in the (first) formula 
of sensible negation. Thus it is clear that the whole (of the preceding 
discussion) proves that the ten formulae of negation are at the bottom ® 
nothing but negative experiences of sensibilia. 


§ 10. The value op nega'j'IOh in metaphysics. 

(39. 18). Negation which has been here analysed (as reducing to a 
negative experience of sensibilia) is a valid cognition of the absence 


^ driya’-aiiupalobfUii. 

itard-abhdra. 

^ db7idva~p>rafipatt'L 

Lit., p. 39. 13 — U. ((Tlierofore — there is no perception of the visible now — 
thus by proving non-existence the formulae of non-perception of a result etc. difer 
from the formula of non-perception of the visible)). 

6 al'sipta. 

7 ahhava-pratipatti. 

S pciramparyena. 
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(of the denied objects) and (a source of the coiTesponding) purposive 
actions. ^ Now, what may be the essence and what the function of a 
negation of non-sensibilia7^ 

48. Negation of objects inaccessible (to expe- 
rience) is the source of problematic reasoning, 
since its essence is exclusive of both direct and 
indirect knowledge. 

(39.21). An object can be inaccessible in three respects, in time, 
in space and in essence. Negation regarding such objects is a source 
of problematic reasoning.^ Whatsis the essence of such reasoning? 
It is repudiation of both direct and indirect knowledge. * This means 
that they are not (knowledge at all, because) the essence (of know'- 
ledge is to be an assertory) relation between cognition and its 
object.® 

(40. 1). However, cognition ® proves the existence of the cognized, 
therefore it would be only natural to expect that absence of cognition 
would be a proof of the absence of the cognized? ’ (This question) is 
now answered. 

49. When there are altogether no means of 
cognition, the non-existence of the object can- 
not be established. 

(40. 4). When a cause is absent the result does not occur and 
when a fact of wider extension is absent, its subordinate fact is 
likewise absent. But knowledge is neither the cause nor the extensive 
fact, in regard of the object of cognition. Therefore, when both the 
ways of cognition (the direct and the indirect one) are excluded,® this 


^ abhava-vj/amhara. 

2 adrSya, i. e., objects unimaginable as present to tbe senses. 
samSaya-^hetii, i. e., doubtful reasons or non-judgments. 

^ pratyaksa’anumdna. 

5 jfidna-jfleya-svdbhdm. 

^ pram ana. 

7 This was the opinion of the Naiyayikas and of European science up to the 
time of Sigwart. 

s It is clear from this passage that viprakrsta^trib'hir vipraTcarsair mpralcr$p:= 
de^a-kdla-srahhdm-vipraJcrsfa refers to metaphysical entities which mb eo ipso de- 
clared to be uncognizable by their mime ^najfldna-jfi>eya‘SvahMm.^ they q.tb 
uncognizable neither by sense-perception=at?nfinVfl, nor by inference =pratyahsa- 
anumdna-nivrttidaTcsana, cp. Kamalasila, p. 476. 3. The example of such a meta- 
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does not prove the non-existence of the object, and since (this absence 
of knowledge) proves nothing, the negation of the non-imaginable ^ is 
the source of problematic reasoning, not of (assertory) judgments. ® 

(40. 7). But on the other hand it is only right to maintain that 
the existence of a (suitable) source of knowledge proves the existence 
of the correspondent object. A right cognition^ is the product of its 
object. A product cannot possibly exist without a cause. But causes do 
not necessarily carry their results. Therefore the existence of right 
knowledge proves the existence of real objects, but absence of know- 
ledge cannot prove the non-existence of (the corresponding) 
object. « 

End of the second chapter of the Short 
Treatise of Logic. 


physical, declared to be uncognizable entity, as is clcai' from sutra III, 97, is an 
Omniscient absolute Being, a Buddha. This agrees with the views of Dharmakirti 
as expressed in other contexts, cp., e. g., the concluding passage of Santaniinta- 
rasiddhi. Such entities are also characterized as antipalahdhi-laJcsana.~prapta 
(11. 28), svabJiam-vUesa-rahita, p. 23. 9, 28. 8, and adr^yo, p. 39. 18. In regard of 
such entities no judgments, no deductions which would possess logical necessity 
{niSeaya) are possible. A negative judgment in regard of them is possible only by 
tdddtmya-niiedha, i. e., by assuming for them a kind of visibility for a moment, as 
explained under sutra XL 37. 

2 adr^ya, the non-sensible. 

^ nUcaya-hetu, the reason of an inferential judgment. A problematic judgment 
from the Indian point of view, is a contradictio in adjecto, a judgment is a verdict, 
the solution of a problem, as long as there is no solution, there is no judgment 
(niScaya = adliyavasdya). 

4 pramdna, in the sense of pramd. 



CHAPTER III. 


SYLLOGISM. 

§ 1. Definition and varieties. 

(41. 1). Between the two classes of inference, (internal) «foroneself» 
and (verbal) cfor others », the first has been explained. The (author) now 
proceeds to explain the second. 

1. Inference «for other s» (or syllogism) con- 
sists in communicating the three aspects of the 
logical mark (to others). 

(41.3). Communicating the three aspects of the logical mark, 
i. e., (the logical mark appears here also in) three aspects^ which 


1 The three aspects arc those mentioned in ch. IT, sutra 5 — 7. Its first aspect 
(11. 5) corresponds to the minor premise (palcsa-dJiarinaiva), its second aspect 
(IL 6) — to the major {anvaya), and its third aspect {IL 7) — to the contraposition 
of the major premise. It will he noticed that, although the tree aspects of the logi- 
cal mark are the same in internal inference and in syllogism, their order is diffe- 
rent. Inference starts with the minor premise and ascends to a generalization cor- 
roborated by examples, it looks more like a process of Induction. Syllogism, on the 
other hand, starts with a general statement in the major premise, whether positive 
or negative, and then proceeds to its application in a particular case. It represents 
Deduction, although the examples are always mentioned as a reference to the in- 
ductive process by which the major premise has been established. In the third 
posthumous edition of his monumental work on Logik, the late Prof. B. Erdman 
has decided to reverse the traditional order of the premises in all syllogisms, 
because the traditional order of beginning v^ith the major premise is in contradic- 
tion with cfthe real connexion of the premises in the living process of formulated 
thought)) (p. 614). The Indian inference when treated as a process of thought also 
starts with the minor premise {ammeye sattvam Mnyaaya) and proceeds to a gene- 
ralization of similar cases (sajpajese eva sattvam = anmya = vydpti). But when syl- 
logism is regarded as a method of proving a thesis in a controversy, the exposition 
begins with the universal proposition or major premise and the minor premise 
occupies the second place. 
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are called (respectively) direct concomitance^ (or major premise 
expressed positively), its contraposition (or the same premise expressed 
negatively) ® and (the minor premise or) the fact of the presense of the 
mark in the subject (of the inference, i. e., the fact that the subject of 
the inference is characterized by the logical mark).® (41. 4). The logical 


1 anvaya, e. g., « wherever there is smoke, there is fire)), or «whatsoewer is a 
product is non-eternal », it corresponds to the major premise of the first figure of 
Aristotle. 

2 xyatireka^ means that subject and predicate, or the middle and major terms, 
exchange their places and change quality at the same time, it is a conversion of 
the negations of both the subject and predicate of the major pi emise, e. g , « where- 
soever there is no fire, neither is there smoke », or w whatsoever is eternal, (i. e., 
not non-eternal) is not a product)). Although one of the premises, the judgments 
wthere is no smoke» and cat is not a product® are negative, the inference itself will 
not, according to the Indian view, be a negative process of cognition, because the 
conclusion is positive, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is no fire, neither is there smoke. 

Minor premise. But there is here smoke. 

Conclusion. Hence there is here fire. 

The conclusion, and therefore the inference, i. e., the inferred cognition of 
some reality, is exactly the same as when the major premise was not contraposed. 
Under a negative syllogism, or negative inferred cognition, something quite diffe- 
rent is understood, as has been explained above, cb. II, p. 77 ff. and will be exem- 
plified below, ch. Ill, p. sutra 9 ff 

3 palcsa^dharmatva does not correspond to Aristotle’s minor premise exactly, 
for it not only ascertains the presence of the middle upon the minor, but it refers 
to such a middle term whose invariable concomitance witji the major has already 
been ascertained in the foregoing major premise, e. g., « there is here that very 
smoke which is known to be invariably concomitant with fire)). Therefore there is 
practically no need of expressing the thesis and the conclusion in separate sentences, 
they are both understood without being explicitely stated, cp. below, sutra III. 36 ff. 
The syllogism of the Naiyayikas counts five members, because both the thesis 
tijfla = pf^ksa) and the conclusion (nigamana ■= sadhya), although they are equiva- 
lents, appear as separate propositions, and the minor premise appears twice, once 
in the ascending process of Induction and once in the descending process of De- 
duction, e. g., 1) the mountain has fire, 2) because it has smoke, 3) just as in the 
kitchen etc. smoke is always concomitant with fire, 4) this very smoke is present on 
the mountain, 6) the mountain has fire. The ludian syllogism is thus the verbal 
expression of the normal type of ratiocination which is always inductive and deduc- 
tive, cp. J. S. Mill, Logic 3, I. 228 ff. Dignaga in his reform has dropped thesis 
conclusion and the double appearance of the minor premise. Thus the Buddhist 
syllogism reduces to two members since the major and its contraposition express 
exactly the same thing. It consists of a general statement and of its application to a 
given particular case. The general statement is always followed by examples, positive 
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mark possesses these three aspects and they are being expressed, (i. e., 
communicated). Expression is (an expedient) through which some thing 
is being expressed or communicated. (41. 5). And what is this (expedient)? 
Propositions.^ Indeed the three aspects of the logical mark are com- 
municated to others by propositions. Therefore it is called « inference 
for others)). 

(41. 7). An objection is raised. Has not inference been defined as 
(a variety) of knowledge, (viz. as indirect cognition)? How is it then 
that it is now said to consist of propositions? The (author) answers, — 
(propositions are given the name of an inference) — 

2. Metaphorically, (by naming) the cause instead 
of the effect 

(41. 10). When the threefold logical mark has been expressed (in 
propositions, the person to whom it has been communicated) retains 
them in memory, and his memory produces an inference (in him). Of 
this inference the propositions expressing the logical mark are the 
indirect* cause (through his memory). Thus the propositions are the 
cause and the inference the result, there is a metaphor, an imputation 
of the latter upon the former. (41.12). By dint of such a metaphor 
propositions are called inference, (whereas they really are its) cause. 
This means that they are an inference metaphorically, not in the 
literal® application of the term. (41. 13). Nor should it be supposed 
that whatsoever is capable of being indirectly indicated by the word 


and negative, which correspond to the part performed in modern European logic by 
Induction. Thus the full form of the Buddhist syllogism will be represented in the 
following example, 

1) Major premise. Wheresoever there is smoke there is also fire, e. g., in the 
kitchen where both are present, or in water where there is no smoke, becaus there 
can be no fire. 

2) Minor premise and conclusion combined. There is here such a smoke indi- 
cating the presence of fire. 

The ultimate result is an inferred judgment i. e., 

a reference of a mental construction to a point- instant of external reality {smla- 
Tesana jparamartha-sat). 

1 vacam. We see that the question which has been so long debated in Euro- 
pean, especially in English, logic, viz. the question whether logic is concerned with 
judgments or with propositions, is here clearly solved by a distinction het\?een wbat 
is the part of a thought-process and what the part of its verbal expression. 

2 paramparaya. 

3 muMiya, 
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inference will be here discussed. (41. 14). On the contrary, the aim 
being to explain what inference is, its essence should be elicited, and 
its cause found out.’ This cause is the three -aspected logical mark, 
(the middle term and its concomitance) which produce inference either 
when cognized directly or when communicated by another (42. 1). 
Therefore both the essence of the logical mark and the words by which 
it is communicated must be elucidated. The first has been done (in the 
preceding chapter), the second will be done now. (42. 3). Hence, the full 
meaning® is the following one. Our Master (Dignaga) has given the 
name of inference to propositions,® in order to suggest that (the 
methods of) expressing inference must necessarily he discussed. 

(42. 5). The varieties of this kind of inference «for others are 
now given. 

3. It is twofold. 

(42.7) . «It» means syllogism.® It is « twofold », i. e., it has two 
varieties. 

(42. 8) . Why has it two varieties? 

4. Because it is differently formulated. 

(42. 10), Difference of formulation is difference in the expressive 
force of words. Formulation,® or expression, means (the capacity of 
words) to express a meaning. (The verbal formulation) of an inference 
is divided into two varieties according to a difference in the expressive 
force of the words, (they can express the same meaning differently). 

(42. 1 2). In order to show this difference, produced by the method 
of expression, the (author) says. 


1 Lit. « Because the essence (svarupa) of inference must be explained, its cause 
should be explained a. 

2 paramartha. 

s iahda, it is reckoned in the majority of schools as a separate source of 
knowledge including Scripture. 

4 It would have been more precise to call it an inference «in others#, sc. in 
the hearers, cp. text p. 41. 10. 

5 parartJia-anumana. 

® prayoga has the meaning of a formula, or mode of a certain syllogistic figure, 
cp. p. 87. 15 (text); here and above, p. 30. 15, it is identified with abhidha or Sakti, 
i. e., the direct expressive force of words is compared with their capacity of indirect 
suggestions (JaJcsanS, vyakii). The two methods of inference are here ascribed to a 
difference in the direct meaning {abJiidhana-vyapSra) of the propositions composing 
a syllogism. 
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5. (Method) of Agreement and (method) of Dif- 
ference. 

(42. 14). To agree means to possess the same attribute. The (cor- 
responding) condition is agreement. To disagree means to possess a 
different attribute. Difference is the condition of one who possesses attri- 
butes which do not agree. (42. 15). When there is an agreement, produced 
by (the common possession of) the logical reason (middle term), bet- 
ween the subject^ of the conclusion and the similar cases® (from 
which the positive form of the general proposition is drawn by induc- 
tion), we call it Agreement. But when there is a contrast, produced by 
the logical mark, (between the subject and the examples, i. e., when 
the examples are negative), we call it the method of Difference. 

(42.16). Out of these two (methods, the method of Agreement) 
consists in propositions proving ® this agreement (directly), as e. g. — 

(Major premise). (All) products* are impermanent 

(Example). Just as a jar (etc.). 

(Minor premise). The sounds of speech are such 
products. 

(Conclusion. They are impermanent). 

(42.18) . The directly expressed meaning is here the agreement 
between the subject of the inference (or minor term) and the similar cases ® 
(the jars etc.), an agreement on behalf of the fact that both are pro- 
ducts, 

(42. 19) . But when the (jprima fade) expressed meaning is disagree- 
ment, we call it (the method) of Difference, as e. g. — 


^ $adhya-dharmin. 

2 drstanta-dharmin; the agreement is, more precisely, between two snbstratums 
(dharmin) upon which concomitant qualities (dJiarma) have been superimposed by 
constructive thought. 

3 sddhana-vakyay or simply mkya, is the term more closely corresponding to 
our syllogism, as a complex of propositions proving something; when the method of 
agreement is used, the analogy, between the given case and those cases from which 
generalization is drawn, is expressed directly (ahhidiheya), the yrima-fade meaning 
is agreement. When the method of difference is resorted to, the jpnntayhcte meaning 
is divergence, the examples are negative, but the result is the same. 

^ krtalca corresponds to what in Hinayana is called samskrta or samTcdra, 
e. g., in anitydh sarve sam^slcdrah. 

® Lit,, « between the two possessors {dhctTminoh) of the similar and of the 
inferred qualities ». 
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(Major premise). Eternal entities are known not to be 
products. 

(Example). As e. g., Space.^ 

(Minor premise). But the sounds of speech are a product. 

(Conclusion. They are impermanent). 

(42. 20). These (propositions) express {prima facie) a divergence 
between the sounds of speech, the subject of the conclusion, and Space, 
the example. The divergence is produced by the fact that the one is 
and the other is not a product.^ 

(42. 22). If the {prima facie) meaning expressed in both these 
syllogisms is different, how are we to understand that (the conclusion 
is not different, i. e., that) they express the same logical (connection) 
in its threefold aspect? 


^ Space (dkdSa) is a reality (vasiu or dharma) only in Hinayana where 
it is entered into the catalogue of Entia as asamJcrta- dharma 1 along with 
nirodha or Kirvana which in these Buddhistic schools represents a lifeless reality. 
The Mahayanistic schools and the intermediate school of the Sautrantikas did not 
admit the reality of eternal, unchanging {asamlrta) elements, because they did 
not fit in their definition of reality. But although unreal, Space could be used as a 
negative example to confirm a universal major premise. For negative examples the 
rule is laid down that vostv avastu vd vaidliarmya-drsidnta isyate, cp. text, 
p. 87. 3. In the Brahmanical systems dhaia means Cosmical Ether, it is either one 
and indivisible or atomic and entering in the composition of material bodies. 

2 The Methods of Agreement and Dijfference have been established by J.S.Mill 
in European Logic as methods of experimental inquiry. They are treated under the 
same heading by Sigwart, op, dt 11.477 ff. But A. Bain, Logic^, II. 51, calls 
tbe Method of Agreement — «the universal or fundamental mode of proof for all 
connections whatever... for all kinds of conjunctions)). The same, no doubt, applies 
to its corollary, the Method of Difference. It is in this generalized function that we 
meet both methods in Indian Logic. They are used not only for singling out the 
cause of an event, hut also for establishing the limits of every notion. Since those 
methods are methods of Induction, it is clear that Indian Logic, especially its 
Buddhist variety, considers every process by which>nything is inferred as consisting 
of an Induction followed by a Deduction. This is, according to J. S. Mill, op. cit, 
1.232, the ((universal type of the reasoning process)) which ((is always susceptible 
of the form, and must be thrown into it when assurance of scientific accuracy is 
needed and desired ». The methods of Concomitant Yariations 
bheditva or iad-vikdra-vikdritva) and of Residues (Semnumana) are very often 
discussed in Indian Logic, in the Nyaya, the Vaisesika and in Pr. samuccaya, 
but they are not given the fundamental importance of the first two methods 
and are not put on the same level. Both methods are already mentioned in the 
Nylya-sutras, I. 1. 34~35, cp. below p. 126 n. 5. 
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6. There is no virtual difference between the 
two (meanings). 

(43. 2). The meaning is the aim (of the syllogism), the real fact which 
must be expressed by it, the fact concerning which both the syllogisms 
are drawn. (43. 3). There is no difference whatsoever in the fact which 
they aim at establishing.^ Indeed, (the aim) is to express a logical con- 
nection ^ which (always has) a threefold aspect. For that purpose both 
(methods) are used. (Although they represent) two (different methods), 
they express (just the same fact of one) logical connection having 
three aspects. The idea® which they should express is just the same. 
From this side there is no difference whatsoever. 

(43. 6). But then, indeed, we would neither expect any difference 
in expression? It is answered (that there is no difference) — 

7. Except the difference of formulation. 

(43. 8). Formulation is verbal expression. Except a difference 
merely verbal, there is no other difference, no difference in the aim.® 
(43.9). The meaning is the following one. The prima facie mea- 
ning^ is one thing, the aim for which it is used another one. 
The expressions differ so far the p-ima facie meaning is concerned, 
but regarding the (aim) for which they are used there is no diffe- 
rence. (43. 10). Indeed, when the (direct or positive) concomitance has 
been expressed (in the major premise), its contraposition follows 
by implication. The method (of this contraposition) will be explained 
later on.® And likewise, when the converted (i. e., contraposed) con- 
comitance has been expressed, its positive form follows by implication. 
(43. 11). Thus it is that the threefold logical reason which should be 
expressed remains unchanged. Indeed the imphed meaning does not 
always change when the words expressing it are different. (43. 12). 
For if we have two propositions: ((the /a# Devadatta does not eat at 
day-time •> and ((the fat Devadatta eats at night »,® although the direct 


1 Lit. ((Between both no difiference whatsoever from the aim (prayojanat)i). 

2 linga. 

8 prayojana, 

4 ahhidheya. 5 Cp. sutra III. 28 ff. 

6 This is the usual example of the method of Necessary Implication (ariha- 
patti), a method of proof very much in vogue in the school of MimSipsakas. They 
applied it wherever the consequence seemed to them immediate and quite unavoi- 
dable {anyathanupapaUi), the contrary being simply impossible {sambham-ahham). 
The Naiylyikaa reduced all such cases to simple inferences in which one proposi- 
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meaBing is different, the intention is quite the same. Just so is it in 
the present case. Although the words are different, the conveyed real 
fact is quite the same. 

§ 2. The method op ageeement. 

8. Among these two (methods, the method) of 
Agreement (is now illustrated by examples). 

(43.16). The first to he exemplified among the two (methods) of 
Agreement and of Difference is the method of Agreement. The author 
gives an example of a negative deduction^ (in the formulation of 
agreement). 


tion is deduced from another, because it is virtually contained in the latter 
{samudayena iiarasya gralianam). cp. N. bh., 11. 2. 2 ff. European logic treats these 
deductions mostly under the head of immediate or apparent inferences. How diffi- 
cult it is to draw a line of demarcation between immediate and mediate inference 
is proved by the fact that in modern times some logicians are trying to reduce all 
inference and even the whole field of logical relations to Implication (Bradley, 
Bosanquet, and New Realism, p. 82). The Buddhists make a distinction between 
propositions which are virtually synonymous and those which contain real deduc- 
tions. The criterium is the fact of external reality about which the proposition 
contains a communication. Speech is at once a result of external reality and of the 
intention of the speaker, cp. below text p. 60. 11 ff. If the fact communicated is abso- 
lutely the same as, e. g., the fact that Devadatta eats at night, in the above example, 
the propositions are logically synonymous. The major premise is synonymous with 
its contraposition. But if the facts are however slightly different, it is a deduc- 
tion, e. g., when the part as contained in the whole is deduced from it, or even 
when absence or negation is deduced from non-perception. 

1 The « three-aspect ed mark» [trirujpaAinga] is but an other word for conco- 
mitance {vydipti). Three kinds of such logical connection have been established 
which are respectively called Negation {anupalabdhi). Identity (taddtmya) and 
Causation {tadutpatti, more precisely, the fact of being necessarily caused by 
something). Thus the middle term, or logical reason, i. e., the fact used as a logi- 
cal reason, may be either 1) the fact of non-perception of something that could be 
visible {drsya^anupalabdhi); all negative deductions are reduced to this simple 
fact as has been explained above; 2) or the fact of greater comprehension and lesser 
extension from which a fact of lesser comprehension and greater extension can be 
deduced; the reason is called Identity, because it is inherent in the same entity 
as the deduced term ; all analytical processes of thought are reduced to this type, 
(vyapya-vyapol'a-hhava) and 3) the fact that every event has necessarily a cause or 
causes ; all synthetic or causal cognitionitions are reduced to this type(Mrya-ifcafa^- 
Ihava), Each of them can be expressed according to the method of Agreement or 
the method of Difference. We will thus have six principal types of reasoning which 
the author is now going to illustrate. 
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9. (Major premise). Wheresoever we do not 
perceive the presence of a representable 
thing, we exhibit corresponding behaviour 
towards it. 

(Example). Just as when we fail to per- 
ceive another thing known from experience 
to be quite unexisting, though representable, 
e. g., the horns on the head of a hare etc. 

(Minor premise). On a certain place we do 
not perceive the presence of a jar which is 
representable. 

(Conclusion. We behave without expecting 
to find it ther e).^ 

(43,21). «A thing (known) to be essentially perceptible)),^ i. e., a 
thing which can be imagined as perceived, and «is not perceived)) — 
these words represent the subject® (of the major premise), it is the 
fact of the absence of a cognition of something representable.* (43. 22). 
This is a case when we are justified to behave in accordance with its non- 
existence,® i. e., we can take action knowing that it is absent. (44. l).Thus 
it is stated that the fact of not perceiving (the presence) of a represen- 
table object is necessarily associated with the possibility of negative 
purposive action towards it. This means that a representable object 
not being perceived affords an opportunity for a corresponding nega- 
tive action.® (44. 2). Now, the statement that the logical reason is 
necessarily associated with its consequence is a statement of invariable 
concomitance; this is according to the definition — invariable conco- 
mitance (between a subject and its predicate or a reason and its 


1 Lit., p. 43. 18—20. « What, being contained in the essence of perception, is 
not perceived, it is established as an object of non-Ens-dealing; just as some other 
established hare-horn etc,; and on some special place a jar contained in the es- 
sence of perception is not perceived)). 

2 The word laksana is here rendered in Tib. by rig-'bya =:jfleya = visaya^ and 
prapta by gyur-pa = hliutay thus updlahdhi^lahmna-prapta = jfiana-visaya-^ 
hhuta^ i. e., an object which does not transcend the limits of our knowledge, which 
is representable, is not something transcendental, cp. above, transl. p. 107 ff. 

s anudyate. 

4 drSya. 

5 Lit., p. 48, 22. <cThis is the established object of (our) dealing (vyamMra) 
with non-Ens, it means we can behave with the thought (iti) „it is not^‘». 

6 Lit., p. 44. 1. « Through this predication is made of the fitness {pogyatm) of 
the (object) for non-Ena -dealing)). 
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consequence) consists in 1) the necessary presence (never absence] 
of the predicate upon the subject, and 2) in the presence of the subjed 
exclusively in the sphere of the predicate, (never beyond it).^ 

(44. 4). The example (points to induction), to the evidence by whicl 
the invariable concomitance has been established.^ In order to indi- 
cate it, it is said «just as (when we fail to perceive) another object) 
etc. This means that the example is some other object, different fron 
the subject of the conclusion (or minor term). (44.5). « Known from expe 
rience» (to be quite unexisting) means ascertained by evidence. Tin 
horns (on the head) of a hare have indeed never been perceived by vision 
nevertheless they are imaginable, and this is the evidence owing to whicl 
we conclude that we will never have an opportunity of experiencing (then 
as efficient). These (utterly unexisting) horns are indeed an cvidenct 
proving that the idea of a non-Ens has a practical value (for oui 
purposive actions) and it is exclusively founded on our capacity t( 
imagine their existence and then to repudiate that suggestion. This 


1 Lit., p. 44. 8 — 4. ((Concomitance is necessary presence if)liava of tb 
embracer {vya;paka) there and the presence of the embraced {'i^apya) nccessarib 
there (tatra eva))>, e. g., in the judgment, or the deduction, «tbe Asoka is a tree) 
concomitance requires the necessary presence of the term of greater extension, tb< 
((embracer)), « the tree)), with the subaltern, or embraced Asoka, but it may be als< 
found outside the Asokas, in other trees, whereas Asoka, the term of greater com 
prehension and lesser extension, is necessarily present among trees only, not amon| 
non-trees. Reduced to Aristotle’s phrasing this rule means that a universal affirma 
tive judgment is not convertible otherwise than per accidens. Now, the nogativi 
judgment, or negative deduction, in its basic form, is not a tautology of the forr 
((there is no jar because there is none», but it is a deduction of the form « there i 
no jar because there is a bare place)). It is a cognition of an und(‘r]ying point 
instant of reality and this makes it a true cognition or judgment (nt^caya), Th 
term ((a bare place)) (drSya-amipalahdM) is greater in comprehension and less i: 
extension than the affirmation of non-Ens which is deduced from it, since there ar 
other non-Ena’es which are not associated with a bare place (adr^ya-anupalabdh 
transcendental objects, unimaginable concretely, cp. sutra 11,48 — 49. Cp. H, Berg 
son, op. eit, p. 319 — ((De Pabolition drSya-anupalahdhi) A la n6gatio 
(= ndsti iti)y qui est une operation plus g6n6rale, il n’y a qu’un pas ». 

2 Lit., p. 44. 4. ((The example is the sphere (visaya) of proof (^ramana)^estab 
lishing concomitance)). It is clear that the exami>le performs the part of Inductio 
from paricular instances; jprawawa thus has the meaning of evidence, of an aacertai 
ned id^ttjpramana-siddham irairupyam means concomitance established upon ascei 
tained facts or upon experience (avisamvdda), drsta, darSana corresponds to ou 
experience, pramdnena ni^cita, or sometimes pramdna simply, means an establi 
shed fact, induction from particular facts, cp. the meaning of this term in p. 45. ] 
61. 10, 80. 21, 81. 1—2, 81. 20, 86. 11 etc., cp. below p. 147 n. 7. 
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alone is the evidence. (44. 8). By this proposition (containing a refe- 
rence to the evidence proving the general law), we must be satisfied 
that the invariable concomitance is (fully) expressed. 

(44. 9) After having established the general concomitance (in the 
major premise), the (author) now proceeds to state its application ^ 
to the subject (in the minor premise). He says <(and we do not 
perceive (the presence of a jar somewhere on a definite place))). A place 
is one (definite) place on earth. It is «just this place » because it 
is distinguished from other places.^ One definite place means the 
place upon which (there is no jar). « Somewhere » means a place 


1 Lit, p. 44. 6 — 8. « But by evidence {jpramanena), by non-perception of tbe ima- 
gined, it is known to be fit for non-Ens-dealing. Tbe bare-born is tbe first (example) 
of an object of a non-Bns-dealing, it is so expressed. On tbe bare-born etc., indeed, 
tbe non-Ens- dealing is proved by evidence to depend on nothing but non-perception 
of tbe imagined. Just from this evidence ». tata em pramanat — is a separate sen- 
tence. — ^Tbe horns of a hare or of a donkey, the son of a barren woman, a lotos flo- 
wer in tbe sky are tbe usual examples of absolute unrealities. They differ from tbe 
absent jar which is a contingent unreality, Tbe author lays stress on tbe fact that 
even absolute unrealities are representable and have some negative importance in 
guiding our purposive actions, this being tbe test of reality. It is real absence, it 
is not nothing {tuccha), because nothing could not guide our actions even negatively. 
But it is not a reality sui generis [mstmntaTam\ as tbe realists maintain, it is 
imagining {drSya). Unimaginable are metaphysical entities, e. g., Buddha or 
IJirvana in their Mahayanistic conception {sarvajHatvam liy adr^yam^ p. 71.3). 
Mallavadi, fol. 75 — 77, expatiates on this example as proving that negative behavi- 
our (asad-vyavahdra) has no other logical reason, i. e., no other necessary reason 
than imagination of a thing absent or unreal. Others, says be, have maintained that 
the absence of a perception {ghata-gfidna-abham), the fact that we do not name it 
(ghata-iahda’dbhdm), the fact that we do not use the jar for fetching water (fala- 
aharanddi-kriyd-ahMm) are the reasons for availing oneself of the idea of a non- 
Ens in practical life. But these facts of non-existence are either simple nothings (tuc- 
cha)y they are then unreal (asiddha) and can have no influence on our actions; or 
they are meant for their positive counterparts (pratiyogin z=z paryuddsa) which is 
cognized, as stated above, p. 30. 8, by sense-perception, when the perceptual jud- 
gment « there is here no jarw is the outcome. But when the facts of speaking of 
other things, not of the absent jar, and the fact of doing something else than fet- 
ching water in a jar (paryuddsa) are the outcome, this is already a practical con- 
seq[uence of the idea of the absent jar, and it thus, being itself purposive action, 
cannot be the reason of that very purposive action {na hi sddhyam eva sadhanam 
hhavati). Therefore the only reason of our negative behaviour is imagination. 

2 paksa-dharmaim^ 

Op. H. Bergson, op. cit, p. 301 — «quand je dis que Pobjet, une fois aboli, 
laisse sa place inoccupde, il s’agit... d’une place^ c’est ^dire d’un vide limitd par des 
contours prdcis, c’est-^-dire d’une esp^ce de ehoseh. 
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lying before the eyes of the observer. (44.12). Although it is «some)) 
place, but that place alone is the object of a negative purposive action 
■which is present to the observer, not any other place. (A jar) satisfyng 
to the conditions of perceptibility ^ means a jar which can be imagined 
as perceived.^ (44. 13). The manner in which a non-existing jar is placed 
by imagination in all the necessary conditions of perceptibility has 
been explained above.® 

(44.15). In order to give the formula of an analytical reasoning^ 
according to the Method of Agreement the (author) says — 

10. The analytical reasoning can be expressed 
according to the same (method). 

(44.17). Just as the negative deduction has been formulated 
according to (the method of) Argeement, just so will an analytical de- 
duction now be formulated accordindg to this same (method). 

11. (Major premise). Every thing that exists 
is momentary. 

(Example). Just as a jar (representing a 
compact chain of momentary existences). 

(Minor premise. The sound exists). 

(Conclusion. It is a chain of momentary 
existences). 

This is the formula of a simple (unqualified) 
analytical deduction. 

(44. 19). « What exists)), i. c., existence, is the subject, n Every thing » 
is momentary)), i. e., momentariness is predicated. The words » every 
thing)) are inserted for emphasis. All is impermanent, there is nothing 
which is not impermanent. What exists is necessarily impermanent. Over 
and beyond impermanence, there is only eternity and that is no existence.« 
(44.21). Thus it is declared that existence is necessarily dependent on 

1 upalabdM4aksana‘prapta. 

2 driya. 

Cp. text p. 29, transl. p. 81 ft*. 

svahMm-hetu. 

sddharmyavat. 

Different definitions of what is meant by existence, or reality, have been cur- 
rent at different periods of Buddhist philosophy. In the IlinaySna the SarviJstivMins 
and other schools defined existence as whatsoever has a character (dharma-ava^ 
hMva) of its own [sm-svalMva-dharandd dharmah). This involved a pluralistic 
view of the Universe. The MSdhyamikas defined existence as non-relative (ampelcsa)^ 
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the predicate of impermanence, (i. e., momentariness).^ Consequently the 
(major) premise expresses their invariable concomitance. (45. 1). The 
words «just as a jar etc.)) is a statement concerning the evidence by 
which the general law is established. This is the formula of a simple 
analytical reason.^ « Simple)) means without qualifications. 

(45. 3). In order to give the formula of a qualified analytical rea- 
son, the (author) says — 

absolute reality, this involved a monistic view of the Universe. Cp. my Nirvana, 
p.40 ff. The Sautrantikas and the later Yogacaras, the Buddhist Logicians, de- 
fined reality as efficiency (artha-kriya-karitm) cp. above, sutra 1. 12 — 14- This 
involved the theory that ultimate reality is represented by the focus of effici- 
ency, the point-instant {ksana). Thus every existence without exception is split 
in discrete moments. Every stability, every duration is, on the contrary, a con- 
struction, an integration of moments (Tcsana-saniana). Impermanence {anityatm) 
is here an equivalent of momentariness (ksanikatm). There is nothing between 
eternity and momentariness, nityam—a'praeyuta-anutpanna-sthira-cka-smhliavam^ 
anityam =s prakrtya eka-ksana~sthiti-dharmakam, see Haribhadra Anekanta- 
jaya-pataka, f. 2. a. 31 (Ahmedabad City Printing Press), cp. Jayanta, p. 115. 3. 

1 That jars etc. are suitable examples where universal momentariness is 
established by Induction may seem strange to us, but this is proved by a very subtle 
argument which is reproduced by Madhavacarya in Sarvadars p. 20ff. (Poona 
1925) where it is borrowed from DharmakIrtPs Pramanaviniscaya. It has been 
translated by Cowell and by Deussen (in his History of Philosophy), hut I doubt 
whether these literal translations can afford much help in understanding the real ar- 
gument ofBharmakirti. Virtually his argument is very similar to the one stated 
by B. Bussel, Mysticism, p. 184 ff., in the following words — « if the cause is purely 
static... then, in the first place, no such cause is to be found in nature, and in the 
second place, it seems strange — too strange to be accepted, in spite of bare logical 
possibility, that the cause after existing placidly for some time, should suddenly 
explode into the effect, when it might just as well have done so at any earlier time, 
or have gone on unchanged without producing its effect », cp. = kaddyi na kurydt, 
op cit, p. 21, The conclusion is drawn that there is an imperceptible change going 
on in the jar at every moment of its existence, the supposed duration of the jar, 
assumed by the realists, from the moment of its production by the potter up to the 
moment of its destruction by a stroke of a hammer, is an illusion. Rgyal-thsab, fol. 
34, translates sarvam sat in this passage very cliaracteristically by dfios^par-yod^ 
pa = vasiutaJi sat, thereby indicating that the absolutely real, the point -instants 
{svalaksann = ksana) are here taken as the subject of the general proposition. 
The example in Sarvad., p. 20. is a cloud (jaladhara-patala)^ but this makes no 
difference. Since it is established that there can be no other causation but between 
moments, hence a jar is a series of momentary existences where every preceding 
moment is the cause of the following one. This subtle theory is criticized at length 
by VSeaspatimisra in Tatparyat. p. 379 ff. and very often alluded to almost 
in every Indian philosophical work. 

2 This argument is directed against the MTmSiiiisakas who assumed that the 
sounds of speach are but a manifestation of eternal entities. The non-eternality of 
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12. The formula of an analytical syllogism with 
a middle term which is differentiated by a quali- 
fication existentially identical with it, is the 
following one — 

(Major premise). Whatsoever has an ori- 
gination is impermanent. 

(Example). (Just as a jar etc.). 

(Minor premise). (The sounds of our 
speech possess origination). 

(Conclusion). (The sounds of our speech 
are impermanent). 

(45.5). « Origination)) means assuming one’s own essence.^ The 
words «what has an origination)) express the subject (of the major pre- 
mise). The words «is impermanent)) express the predicate. Thus the 
invariable concomitance of everything having an origination with imper- 
manence is expressed. 

(45. 7). This is a formula whose raison d'Hre ^ (as compared with 
the preceding one) consists in a special qualification which (however) 
is existentially identical,® essentially the same, (as the preceding one). 
An entity is called « having an origination)) when contrasted with 
beginningless entities, (which is the same as permanent, eternal enti- 
ties). When we wish to give expression to a contrast independent from 

sound is deduced here out of a special conception of existence. This is a specific argu- 
ment of the Buddhists, the advocates of Universal Momentariness or Continual Flow 
ol Existence. The realistic !N"aiyayikas and Yaise^ikas, in combating the MimSinsaka 
theory of eternal sounds of speech, deduce the non- eternity of words from the fact 
that they are products and even wilful products of man. These arguments are also ad- 
mitted by the Buddhists, hut they begin by a deduction from their general idea of 
existence as a flux and continue by deductions from its subaltern or narrower 
characteristics, such as production, wilful production etc, 

^ svarupa-lahha = svabhamAabha = atma-hliavay usually rendered in Tib. by 
lus = ianra (the sentence is here omitted, in the Tib. transl., cp. p. 101. 15). 

2 hetukftya. 

8 We have noticed above, transl. p. 70 n., the two different meanings of the 
term svahJiavaj in svahhava^pratibandha where it includes causation and svah- 
havQrhetu^ where it excludes causation and means ((inherent property)). In sutra 
H. 15 we had svabhdva^viiesa meaning ccan individual)). Here we have a further 
differentiation of the second meaning. Inherent property is divided in smbham 
proper and upddhL The first is an inherent property which a seems to mean so- 
mething)) {vyatireMmvo)^ but means nothing additional, it is synonymous. Since 
existence according to the Buddhist theory of Universal Momentariness is nothing 
but permanent origination without any stability, origination and existence practi- 
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any other (real) contrast, (a contrast limited to expression), it is called 
apparent contrast,^ as e. g. «the beginning of existence », (existence is 
nothing but permanent beginning). A (momentary) reality qualified by 
a beginning which is only apparently different from the (reality itself) 
is described as something having a beginning. (45.10). Thus the 
analytical reason here formulated must be regarded as characterized 
by an attribute which is included in the same thing itself and can be 
distinguished only in abstraction (i. e. in imagination).^ 

13. The formula of an analytical syllogism 
with a middle term containing an additional 
(accidental) qualification is the following one — 
(Major premise). Whatsoever is a product 
is impermanent. 

(Examples). (As a jar etc.). 

(Minor premise). (The sounds of our 
speech are products). 

(Conclusion). (The sounds of our speech 
are impermanent). 

(45.13). The attribute of « being a product)* is the subject, « imper- 
manence*) is the predicate (of the major premise). It expresses that the 
fact of being a product always includes® in itself the notion of 

cally become synonyms. The second is an inherent property which really means 
something additional, something different {vyatirelcin). The difference however is 
only of the point of view, since both the attributes of ((origination)) and ((produc- 
tion from causes)) are conterminous and coinherent in every existing thing. From 
one point of view every thing appears as constantly changing and having no dura- 
tion at all, but without any reference to causal laws. From the other point of view 
every thing represents a constant change in coordination with antecedent moments 
according to causal laws. For the Buddhists they are correct inferences supported 
by the totality of the similar cases and contrasted with the dissimilar, or eternal, 
cases, since the latter have no existence. For the Realists who admit the existence 
of both the eternal and non-eternal entities they will be logical fallacis {anujpa^ 
samharm). 

1 vyatirekimva. 

2 The difference between Asoka-tree and tree in general is also said to be produ- 
ced by imagination {halpita-bheda^^^viJcaJpa^visaya cp, above, text 26. 15, cp. 48. 9), it 
is logical, not real, since both these concepts are different, although they appear as 
the characteristics of the same moment of reality (mstutah). Here, on the contrary, 
the difference is produced not by different concepts, but only by two expressions 
which, taking into account the theory of Universal Momentariness, are synonymous. 

^ niyata:zspraUbaddhaj lit., cfthe being a product is fastened to imperma- 
nence)), i. e., the notion of being a product is subaltern to the notion of imperma- 
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impermanence. Therefore it shows that there is an invariable conco- 
mitance between every product and impermanence. This is the formula 
of the analytical reason with an additional (accidental) qualification.* 
(45. 15). « Qualification!) means characteristic. An analytical reason 
characterized by a difference of qualification, by an (accidental pro- 
perty) which is different from it, is here formulated. (45. 16). Now, 
sometimes (in life) we name a thing simply, sometimes accompa- 
nied by a characteristic which ist not separate from the object itself, 
sometimes accompanied by a characteristic which is separate. E. g., 
<(Devadatta» is a proper name, «long-eared» is a name by which he is 
characterized through both his ears which are not beyond him. «The 
owner of a brindled cowh is a name by which he is characterized by 
(the accidental characteristic of the ownership) of a brindled cow which 
exists beyond him. (45. 18). Similarly the word «existence» is a simple 
designation (of a fact). ((Having origination)) is (a designation of the 
same fact) through a characteristic which does not differ from it «A 
product)) is a characteristic (of the same fact) through something 
(additional), that lies beyond it, (viz. through its causes). 

(45.20). The following objection (will be perhaps made). In the 
example of the <( owner of a brindled cow» there are two words 
expressing the qualification (of Devadatta), the word brindled and the 
word cow. In the example (((a product is impermanent))) a single word 
((product)) is used without any qualifications. (How can it represent a 
qualified reason?))).® The answer is as follows. 

14. ((A product)) means an existence (viewed as 
something) which for its own concr etisation is 


nence, it ia contained in the latter, it is greater in comprehension and lees in exten- 
sion (vya^ya) than the latter (the vyapaka). This would mean that the proposition 
<(all products are impermanent)) is convertible per accidensy that momentary entities 
are assumed which are^ not products, but from HI. 128 it seems that both con- 
ceptions are conterminous, 

2 Lit., p.45. 14 — 15. « Through a difference of the condition {upddhi\ the words 
<f formula of self-existence (svahhdva)^ are connected (from the preceding slTtra))). 

8 This introduction of Dharmottara does not refer to the fact that the quali- 
fication is expressed by two words in citra^gu, this seems quite immaterial, it might 
have been expressed by one word as well. Important is only the fact that the acci- 
dental characteristic is expressed- Vinitadeva’s avatarana states that in the word 
« product® there is no qualification perceptible (miion-jpa = and explains 
that it is not expressed but understood, p. 88. I— 2. 
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dependent upon the efficiency (of entities) other 
(than itself). 

(46. 2). The eificiency ‘ of causes other (than the entity itself) is 
needed for the appearance of a (concrete) entity.^ This is the reason® 
(why the word product contains this meaning). Since we call produced 
(an entity) which depends on the efficiency of something else, there- 
fore wo say that the analytical reason* is qualified by something 
(additional, something) lying beyond it.® (46. 4). There is here no word 
corresponding to this additional characteristic, nevertheless it is implied 
in the word « product » itself. That is why this word has the shape 
of a technical term,® since grammar enjoins to build technical terms in 
this way.’ In those cases where the attribute is implied there is no 
necessity of using a special word for it. 

(46. 8). Sometimes the (accidental) attribute is understood (but not 
expressed), as e.g., if we say «a product)) we understand ((produced 
by causes)). In such cases, the word (( causes)) is sometimes expressed 
and sometimes not. 

15. The (expression) ((variable concomitantly 
with a change in the causes)) and other (similar 
expressions) must be understood in the same 
way.® 

(46. 1 1). (The accidental characteristic) is expressed by a correspon- 
ding word, e. g., in the expression (a function) ((variable concomitantly 

1 vyajpara, 

2 svahhava in the sense of svabhava-viSesa «an individual cp. sutra I 15. 

^ Lit, p. 46. 3. ((The word indeed (Jit) in the sense of becauae». 

svabham here in the sense of svabTiava-hetu. 
vyaiirildena in^esena, 

® The term lcrtaka,fi8 stated ahore, corresponds to theHinayanist teimsamhia^ 
Mranaih (== samsJcaraih) samhhuya krtam. The connotation in Hinayana is diffe- 
rent, since reality is there divided in samsJcrta and asamskrta elements, whereas in 
the Mahayana and in the SaiitrSntika school the definition of reality having been 
changed, the asanukrtas including Nirvana have no separate reality, cp. my Nir- 
vana, p. 42. 

7 Lit., p. 46. 6. ((Because the suffix km is prescribed for names®, cp. Panini 
lY. 3, 147. 

8 This sutra, according to Yinitadeva, p. 88.9, included the word 
ntanyaJcatm also. This would make two further arguments for proving that the 
sounds of our speech are not unchanging metaphysical eternal elements, as main- 
tained by the ancient Mimlipsakas, viz. 4) whatsoever exhibits concomitant 
variations is impermanent, and 5) whatsoever is produced by a conscious effort is 
impermanent. 
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■with a change in the causes ». Here the words expressing it are « con- 
comitantly with a change in the causes ». This expression and other 
similar ones, as e. g., the expression « invariably dependent on voli- 
tion!) * are instances of the analytical reason® where this reason is 
accompanied by an indication of an additional (accidental) attribute,® 
just as in the word xa product». (46.13). The sounds of our 
speech vary according as the causes (producing them) change. Their con- 
ditions or causes* being different, being variable, they have themselves 
the nature of changing concomitantly, according as the conditions vary. ® 

(46. 15) . Thus from the fact that the sound is variable, dependent on a 
change in its causes, it is deduced that it is a product. From the fact 
that it ninvariably depends on volition)) its impermanence is deduced. 

(46. 16) . In the first instance the words « concomitantly with a change 
in the causes)) and in the second the word « volition)) express such 
qualifications which are additional (to the fact adduced as a reason). 

(46. 17). We have thus shown that there can be a threefold diffe- 
rence in framing the analytical reason, it may be simple, essentially and 
accidentally determined. This we have insisted upon in order that no one 


^ pray atna^anat any akatva, Tliis attribute is introduced here by Db. as an 
instance alluded to by the word adi of the sutra, but in the text commented upon 
by Yinitadeva it was included in the sutra. 

2 svahhdm-hetoh prayogdh, 

3 hhinna<’ViSesana’‘8val}hdva^dbhidhdyin» 

^ pratyaya condition and Idrana cause are here used synonymously. 

^ We find the method of Concomitant Variations for the first time applied in 
Indian Philosophy in the Abh-kosa, 1. 45, (cp. Y.S.II. 2, 29), where it appears under 
the name of tad^vikdra-viUcdritva^i^e., « the fact of (this thing) undergoing a change 
when there is a change in that thing It is there applied as a proof of the con- 
nection between the senses and feeling, i. e., as we can put it, between the brain 
and the mind. European logicans will be perhaps astonished to see that a similar 
statement of Prof. A. Bain, Logic^, 11.63, was anticipated by Yasubandhu. 
They will perhaps be still more astonished when they have fully realized the 
implications of the fact that the Buddhists were lead to this conclusion by their 
conceptions of Causation (prafttya-samutpdda = asmin sati idatn hhavati) of which 
the psycho-physical parallelism is an illustration. Indian philosophy has thus 
abandoned the anthropomorphic view of Causality at a very early date, and repla- 
ced it by the idea of what in mathematics is called a function, cp. my NirvSpa, 
p. 39 ff., pratyaya’-hheda-lheditva is of course just the same as tad^vikdra^vi** 
kdritm and Yacaspatimisra thinks that we must interpret upaedra in N. S. 11. 
2. 13 as iahda^hheda^pratyaya. Of course the Method of Concomitant Variations is 
not treated here as a separate method, in coordination with the fundamental 
methods of Agreement and Difference; it appears here as a method of proof 
subordinate to the method of Agreement. 
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should be misled by a difference in the wording when using the 
analytical reason (i. e., a reason from which the predicate is analyti- 
cally deduced).^ 

16. The sounds of speech are existent, they 
have a (real) origin, they are produced — these 
are the minor premises.^ 


1 Dh. warns us against committing mistakes in using the term analytical or 
essential reason (smhham-hetu). The latter has been defined above, sutra II. 16, as 
a reason which alone by itself is a sufficient ground for deducing the consequence, 
the consequence is contained in the reason, no other additional or accidental con- 
dition is needed (na hetu-sattaya vyatiriktam kamcid dhetum apeksate, p. 22. 19). 
We were, accordingly, justified in assigning to the major premises of Dharma- 
kirti’s analytical syllogisms a place among the class of propositions in which the 
predicate is of the essence of the subject. But now we are warned that if an acci- 
dental or additional attribute {upddhi) is contained in the reason (or subject), the 
judgment will nevertheless remain analytical. The analytical reason can, in its turn 
contain either an essential or an accidental attribute (ryatiriktena viiesanena viSis- 
tah svnbhdvah, p. 46.4). The judgments ((whatsoever changes concomitantly with 
a change in its causes, is a product of these causes » and ((whatsoever is consequent 
on an effort is impermanent)) are, according to Dharmakirti. analytical or essential 
judgments, the predicate is included in the subject. Now what is contained in the 
subject and what is not yet included in it is very often questionable, and acciden- 
tal attributes may become essential when the observer has satisfied himself from 
experience that the subject always possesses that attribute. The extension and in- 
tension {'cydpya-vydpaka-hlidva) of attributes, is determined by their definitions 
founded on observation (cp. text, p. 39. 5 ff.). The subject is thus supposed to inclu- 
de all those attributes, whether essential, previously known, or accidental, newly 
added to it as a result of assent to a judgment, which are co-inherent in him. It 
has been acknowledged in European philosophy that tbe line of demarcation be- 
tween attributes essential and accidental is constantly shifting. In India all attribu- 
tes known {siddha) to be coexistent are considered as constituting the essence of the 
thing. The difference is between coexistance and succession. 

2 The ancient MimSmsakas (jarad^mmamsaka) in their speculations on the 
nature of sound established a theory according to which the sounds of speech (^a- 
kdrddi) were imagined as unchanging eternal appurtenances inherent in the cos- 
mic aether (akdSa), their existence occasionally manifested itself when a concus- 
sion of air was produced by the conjunction or disjunction of objects, cp. Tatp., 
p. 307. The Naiyayikas, N. S. II. 2. 13 ff., cp. y.S.II.2.32, opposed this theory by 
three arguments, 1) the sounds of speech have a real beginning or causes, 2) they are 
perceived not in the place of their origin but when having reached the organ of audi- 
tion, hence the existence of a series {santdna) of momentary sounds must be assumed 
iu the interval, and 3) these sounds are variable in intensity and character, hence at 
every moment we have a different sound (this is the meaning of hrtakavad upacd- 
rat, according to commentators). The last argument, Uddyo takar a remarks, is 
Buddhistic, since it implies Universal Momentariness — sarva’anityatva^aadJiana- 
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§ 3. Aetalytical deductions aee deductions OE 

COEXISTENCE. 

(46.21). Follows the question, can these analytical reasonings be 
used when the connection of the reason (with the deduced property) 
is already known or when it is not known? In order to show, that 
they must be used in such cases where the connection (of the subject, 
and the predicate) is already known, (the author) says — 

17. All these attributes (which are given as) 
reasons^ (for the deduction of corresponding 
predicates) should be conceived (as logical rea- 
sons) for deducing only such predicates^ whose 
necessary dependence on nothing but (the pre- 
sence of) the reason is established by proofs,® 
(whatsoever they may be) suiting every spe- 
cial case. 

(47. 3). They are called reasons, since they prove (the presence of 
something else), and they also are attributes, since they inhere in 


dharmah, and Yacaspatimisra, loco, eit, p. 318, identifies it with a reference 
to the Buddhist «law of otherness » {viruddha-dharma-samsarga) according to 
which every variation in time, place and character makes the object <c another » 
object, cp. above note 2 on p. 8. The Buddhists start with a deduction of the 
non-eternity of the sounds of speech from their conception of every existence 
in general as a run of momentary events having only apparent stability, and then 
proceed in order to refer to the 1) fact of having a beginning, 2) causality, 3) con- 
comitant variability, 4) dependence on a wilful effort. The first and 4*^ of these 
arguments correspond to the 3d argument of the Naiyayikas, and the 2d and 8d 
are contained in their first one {ddir:=:lcdranam). There is more logic in the Bud- 
dhist arrangement. The first argument contains in itself all the others, the second 
directly {avabhdveTia) the third and others — indirectly (upddhind). All these con- 
ceptions, existence, origination, causality, concomitant variation, dependence on the 
will are analytically connected, in the Indian sense of the term smlhava^ the first 
includes all the others, it is of greater extension and less intension than the others 
which are its subalterns. The extension and intension of all these attributes are 
determined, according to what has been stated above, p. 88—39 (text), transl. 
p. 108 ff., on the basis of actual observation, on the basis of ((perception and non- 
perception ». From this point of view all judgments of Coexistence, or co-inherent 
attributes, are also founded on experience, just as those which are founded on uni- 
formity of Succession or Causation. 

I sadhana-dMrmdh. 2 Bodhya-dharme, 

3 pramam is here an equivalent of drstmta^ cp. above p. 44. 8 (text) cp. below 
p. 147n. 7. 
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something else.’- These attributes « alone i. e., nothing hut their 
mere (presence is sufficient for making the deduction of other co- 
inherent attributes). By the words «nothing but»® every additional 
circumstance which should be taken into account is excluded. (47.4). 
Their « necessary dependence*)* means their following, their flowing * 
(necessarily from the nature of the fact representing the reason). 

(47. 5). The necessary dependence upon nothing but the presence 
of (the fact representing) the reason which is here mentioned is 
((established)).® By what is it established? By corresponding proofs. 
Every predicate is established just by that proof which is the proper 
proof (for the given generalization). (47. 6). Since the reasons by the 
analysis of which’ (the predicate of impermanence) may be esta- 
blished are many, the proofs establishing the (analytical) tie® are 
likewise many, therefore they are mentioned in the plural. 

(47. 8). (The deduced or predicated attribute is characterized as) 
((deduced)) because it is made to follow (from the presence of the rea- 
son), and it is also an attribute, because it is inherent in something 
else, (it is co-inherent with the attribute representing the reason). 

(47. 8). What the (author) means is really * this. A logical reason 
does not produce cognition (of some unobserved fact) accidentally, as 
e. g., a lamp (producing knowledge of such unobserved objects which 
it accidentally happens to illumine).’® But it produces knowledge (by 


1 dharma is here used in the ordinary (and original) sense of a quality belon- 
ging to some substance. It does not follow that the objective reality of the categories 
of substance and quality {dharma- dharmi-^lham) is admitted, but the Hinayanistic 
view that there are only dharmas and no dharmins at all, that, as Yasomitraputs 
it, mdyamdnam dravyam (cp. my Central Conception, p. 26), this view is 
forsaken, and replaced by the admittance of a logical connection between a sub- 
stratum and all the variety of its possible attributes, this logical connection has 
also an ontological meaning so far the ultimate substratum of all logical construc- 
tions, the ultimate dharmin is the point-instant as the thing in itself (svalalcsa^). 

2 eva, 

8 mdtra* 

^ anuhandha* 

5 amaya, 

® siddha, 

7 svahhdva-hetu, as, e. g., the three conceptions of ((existence®, of ((having an 
origin® and of « being produced from causes® through the analysis of which the 
predicate non-etemal is deduced. 

s samhcmdha =pratibandhaf cp. Ja y an t a, p. 1 14. 9 — • nmu cdnyah samban- 
dhah, anyaSca pratibandJmh. 

® parcmdrtha, Cp. text p. 19. 2 and 49. 16. 
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logical necessity) as an ascertained case of invariable concomitance. 

(47. 9) . The function of the logical reason is, indeed, to produce the 
cognition of an unobserved fact, and this is just (what is meant by) 
ascertainment of the reason’s invariable concomitance with the latter. 

(47. 10) . First of all, (as a preliminary step), we must be certain that 
the presence of our logical reason is necessarily dependent upon the 
presence of the predicated consequence, (we must verify it by trying 
to find) contradictory facts.^ We then can proceed to syllogize and 
avail ourselves of the general proposition recorded in our memory, 
(the proposition) intimating that its subject is invariably concomitant 
with its predicate, e. g. — 

Any object produced (according to causal laws) is non-eternal 

(47.12) . After that we can connect this general record with the 
given particular case — 

That causal origin which is a characteristic of the sounds of our 
speech necessarily coexists with the attribute of non-eternity. 

(47.13) . Between these (two premises, the major) contains the mne- 
monic record, it is a knowledge of the logical reason (and its concomi- 
tance, acquired by whatsoever evidence). The syllogism (proper is 
contained in the next step, when we in the minor premise) assert® that 


1 hadhakena pramanena^ We take pramam kere as meaning drstdnta as in 
44.4, 61.10, 80.21, 81.'l--2, 81.20-21, 86.11, 87.5. Bgyal-tksab, f. 85, 
explains it as meaning that the denial of an analytical judgment is impossible, 
since it would be a contradiction, a eternal (i, e., immutable) substances cannot pro- 
duce anything, since they cannot be efficient^ neither gradually, nor at once » cp. 
Sarvad, p. 21 — 24. Another verification, according to the same author, would be 
a reference to the Buddhist doctrine of Universal Momentarines — ran^yod-isam- 
nas hjig-pa ran-gi no-ho-fiid-durjes-su Mrd-te. The author of P r a m E y. a-vSr t i k a- 
alaqikara (Rgyan-mkhan-po), Prajnakaragupta, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, voL 
99 — 100, thinks that this doctrine is an extraordinary intuition of great men 
(andsrava-jfldna of Mahatmas) which cannot be arrived at in the ordinary way. 
According to Bgyal-thsab, sutra III. 17 suggests (evidently in the words yathd- 
svantt^pramdnaih) that the usual methods of induction indicated in stStra H. Off. 
{sapakse sattvam eva etc.) do not apply in these cases, that the reasoning starts 
here with the general proposition — go-by ed-du-hgyur -la hhrel-ha thsad-mas khon- 
du-chud-pa la hUos-par=z gamaka-hhuta-samlandha-pramdn>a’pratlti-apek$a. Thus 
we would have here, according to the author of the AlaipkEra, ffrationdnation 
independent of any previous inducaion» (cp. J. S. Mill, Logic, book II, ch, 2, § 4). 
This however is not the general view. Mall avadi has here a lacuna. 

® Lit. remember Rgyal-th sab, f. 35, mentions that the interpretation 
of the syllogism here as two acts of memory belongs to Dharmottara, (the minor 
premise is usually represented as a judgment by analogy, cp. TEtp,, p. 40. 7). 
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the causal origin which is inherent in the particular case of the sound 
is necessarily coexistent with the attribute of non-eternity. (47- 15). If 
that is so, then cognition (or communication) of an unobserved fact is, 
for sure, nothing but a cognition of invariable concomitance. It is 
therefore stated that analytical deductions (or deductions of coexi- 
stence) can be resorted to when the deduced fact is known (by whatso- 
ever evidence) necessarily to be present wheresoever the mere fact of 
the presence of the reason is ascertained, and not in any other 
oases.^ 

(47. 17). If that is so, (what we have to do in ratiocination) is to 
ascertain the connection of the logical predicate with the logical reason. 
But here the predicate (necessarily) follows on the mere fact of the 
presence of the attribute representing the reason. Why is it then that 
something already quite certain is being (here) sought-after? (An ana- 
lytical deduction is it not a petitio principii?)? (No,—) 


1 Lit., p. 47. 9 — 16. «The reason is not like a lamp, producing cognition as a 
possibility, but it is ascertained as an invariable concomitance, for the function 
(vyapara) of the reason to convey a cognition of the probandum consists just in an 
ascertainment of (its) invariable concomitance with (this) probandum, it is nothing 
else. At first through a contradicting proof the dependence of the reason on the 
probandum must be ascertained, <cthe attribute ( — tva) of being produced, namely, 
possesses the essential attribute {8va^bMva)of non-eternity)). Then, at the'time of syl- 
logizing, he joins the meaning (artha) remembered in general with the particular case 
<(thi8 attribute of being produced which is inherent in the sound possesses also the 
essential attribute of non-eternity ». Among them {tatra) the memory of the general 
is cognition of the reason, and the memory of the particular, of production inhe- 
rent in the sound as possessing the essential attribute of non-eternity, is cognition 
of the syllogism {anumana = pararthanuniam). And if it is so, the fact of commu- 
nicating an unobserved thing is just a cognition of invariable concomitance. There- 
fore it is said that « own-existence » -reasons (or co-exiatence reasons) must be 
applied for a probandum which follows the mere (presence) of the (probans), not 
anywhere elsew. 

2 I)h.*8 introduction to siitra III. 18 suggests that in this sutra we shall have 
an answer to the objection very much urged in Europe by the assailants of the 
syllogistic doctrine, namely that the syllogism contains in the conclusion nothing 
that has not been stated in the premises, that it is therefore a petitio prineipii, 
nUcito mrgyate == siddha-OMhamm. This is repeated by Egyal-thsah, fol. 86 — 
nes~par hbrehha htsal-lar-lya-ba yin-te. We would expect an answer somewhat 
similar to that which has been given in European logic, (cp. J. S. Mill, loco cit, 
§ 5) namely, that the syllogism contains an extention of the general proposition to 
unobserved and new individual cases {paroks^ha, p. 47. 15). But we then find in 
the sltra III. 18 only a restatement of the doctrine that (in analytical judgments) 
the subject by itself is a sufficient reason for deducing the predicate. This is by no 
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18 — 20. Because (wliat we call an analytical 
reason) is just the fact that the predicate is a 
natural outflow of the reason, (not a fact out- 
side it), it is contained in the essence of the 
latter. The underlying reality is the same for 
both (the reason and the fact deduced from it). 
If the reason could exist without the predicate, 
the latter would not be contained in the essence 
of the former.^ 

(47.19). Such connection alone represents its, (the analytical 
reason’s), essence.® «Such (connection) alone » means the established 
fact of a necessary concomitance (of the logical predicate) with every 
case where the property representing the reason is present. ((Repre- 
sents its essence!) means, belongs to the essence of the attriWte 
representing the reason. Indeed, wherever a fact is deduced which is 
necessarily inherent in every instance of the reason, it is necessarily 
(comprehended) in the essence of the latter. No other (property can 
be so deduced). 


means a satisfactory answer to the accusation of begging the question. Vinlta- 
deva’s introduction, p. 90. 14 ffi, is much more reasonable. According to him sUtra 
HI. 18 answers the question why is it that the deduced property here follows (on the 
mere fact of the presence of) the attribute representing the logical reason? And 
the answer is then quite natural, viz. because in reality (V. adds dnos-su-na = 
vastutae, as in sutra III. 20 which he omits) the deduced property is already 
contained in the reason. 

1 Lit., p. 47. 17 — 18. (clf thus the tie of the deduced (sadhya) with the rea- 
son (sadhana) must be ascertained, why is it that the following, which is certain, 
of the deduced from the fact (dharma) (representing) the reason, is sought for? 
He says . . .» 

2 Lit., sStras III. 18 — 22. ((Because just this (following upon the mere reason) 
is its (the reason’s) essence. (19) And because this essence (of the reason) is the 
reason. (20) Because in reality they are identical. (21) Because the non-appearing 
when this appears is not its essence. (22) And because of the possibility of diver- 
gences.— Sutra III. 20 is omitted by Vinitadeva, but the word vastutas is added 
in sutra III. 18. 

8 svalMi-a here in the sense of essential property as indicated above. This 
means that the proposition ((Asoka is a trees is susceptible only of a conversio per 
accidens,t)iQ MmiapS is vrl;sa-smlMm,'but wlcsah is not SimSapa-svabhSvah,the- 
refore the sutra emphazises tasyaiva; tcet-svahhSm is here felt as a tat-purusa, 
sadhyam (= vrksatmm) tasya (= sddhanasya — Hmiapdtvasya) smhkavah, we can 
change the expression and say sSdhanam sadhya-svabhdvam, then the last word 
will be a iahuvrihi as in 47.12 — krtaJcatvani onityatva-svabKavam. cp. N. Kan- 
dalT, p. 207. 20, Jayanta, p. 114. 10. 
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(47. 23). All right! Let this he just the essence (of an analytical 
deduction)! Why should we then deduce this essence? Why should we 
have recourse to logical reasoning for deducing from the reason what 
is already given in the reason? ^ 

(48. 2). Because the essence is the reason, (L e., we deduce out of 
the reason its inherent property). 

(48. 2). We are dealing here just with (the analytical reason which 
is a reason in whose) essence (the deduced property is included). 
Therefore we can deduce merely such facts which are included in the 
essence of the fact (serving as a reason). Now, this essential property 
can be nothing else but a fact present wheresoever (the other fact 
representing) the reason is also present.^ 

(48.4). But if the deduced fact is included in the reason (the 
deduction will be a tautology), the argument will be included in the 
thesis?* (Yes), because in reality they are one. (48.6). nin reality » 
means from the standpoint of the ultimately real.* (Viewed as pro- 
perties of an underlying reality, both) the deduced property and the 
property from which it is being deduced are identical. They are diffe- 
rent by imputation.® 

(48.7). The logical reason and the logical predicate are (here), 
indeed, two aspects (of the same underlying reality). (These two aspects) 
have been constructed in our judgments.® But a logically constructed 
aspect is (always relative). By such an imputed differentiation (reality) 
becomes split (in two parts seemingly) exclusive of one another. Thus 
the attribute representing the reason is one thing, and the attribute 
representing the consequence is another one, (but in reality the one 


1 Lit., 47. 23. eWhy tbe application of a reason for deducing (sadhya) of just 
one’s own essence?)). 

3 Lit., 48. 3. «And essence (svaibhava) is following upon the mere fact 
(dharmci) of the reason ». 

s pratijna, e. g., athis is a tree)), hetu « because it is an Asoka-tree)>. In the 
adopted phrasing the « thing to be deduced)) (sadhya) means predicate, conclusion, 
major term and thesis as well, whereas heiu means reason, middle term, subject 
(atmvada in the major premise) and argument also. 

4 paramarthatah. 

5 samaropita. 

0 Or, as J. S. Mill, in discussing a problem somewhat analogous, expresses it, 
according to his ideas on propositions and names, op. cit., § 6, shave been added 
as a result of assent to a proposition ». To the Indian realists both conceptions are 
realities, there is no existential identity between them, an identity would have been 
between synonyms vrhsa and taru, not vrksa and Simapd, cp. Tatp., p. 309.6. 
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is -wrapt up in the other). (48.8). Indeed when we at a distance 
observe an object having twigs and Reaves), we assert «it is a tree», we can- 
not assert «it is an As oka tree>i. Next to that, (when we are near the 
object, we assert) «just the same thing is a tree and an A§oka». The 
(underlying) reality is thus quite the same, but our judgment imposes 
upon it a construction which makes it appear as divided (between two 
notions) different only by the contrasts (implied in them).^ (48. 10). 
Therefore reason and consequence are here different (not as realities), 
but on account of those conceptions which have been superimposed 
upon reality by constructive judgments.^ 

(48.11) . In this sense (analytical) reasoning (is not a tautology), 
the argument is not a portion of the thesis. But the (underlying) rea- 
lity is identical. 

(48. 12) . Further, why is it that the deduced essential attribute is 
necessarily coexistent in every particular instance where the attribute 
representing the reason is found? It is said, 

21. (If it were not co-existent, if the conse- 
quence) could have appeared without the reason 
having also appeared, it could not represent an 
inherent property of the latter. 

(48. 14). If one thing is not necessarily implied in the other, it 
can be absent when the other is present. Such an attribute which can 


1 vyavrtti-hhedena « through a difference of contrasts)), e. g., when we charac- 

terize an object as cfAsokai) we have in mind its contrast with birches, pines and 
other trees, but when we characterize the same object as a cftree)), we have in our 
mind its contrast with houses, mountains, rivers etc. The reality is the same, only 
it is put in a different light by a difference of those objects with which it is being 
contrasted, cp. Tatp., p. 340. 19 tf. A similar difference must be assumed between 
the notions of nbeing produced)) and «bemd impermanent)), the first means pro- 
duced from causes and conditions {hetu-‘praiyayaih krtam), it is contrasted with 
space or a motionless cosmical Aether the second means inherent evanes- 

cence, every moment a new thing (hjig^pai ran-’t'hsnVcan^gyiran’-'bzhin^sm^rasa^ 
vind^a^svahham)^ it implies a denial of the ordinary view of a limited duration of 
empirical objects, cp. Vinitadeva, p. 90. 17 ff. 

2 Lit., p. 48.7 — 10. «Indeed the relation of deduced and deducer are two 
forms (rupe) which are lifted up upon certainty (i. e., superimposed upon reality by 
constructive thought, nUeaya = mkdlpa = Jcalpand). And a form which is imputed 
certainty by an imputed division produced by mutual exclusion of one another 
becomes divided, thus the deducer (reason) is one thing, the deduced part another 
thing . . . Therefore certainty (i. e., constructive thought) points out to us as divided 
in a division of mutual exclusion a reality (vastu), although it is not divided)). 
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be absent at the time when the reason is present cannot be its inhe- 
rent property. (48.15). Indeed, presence and absence is the same as 
existence and its denial. Existence and non-existence (are correlative), 
they have their stand in mutual exclusion. (48.16). If there could be 
a unity betveen what has already appeared and what has not yet ap- 
peared, then the same thing could be at once existent and non-exi- 
stent. (48. 17). However existence and non-existence, being contradictory 
of one another, can impossibly be united. Because absence of unity 
(or « otherness ») consists in assuming attributes exclusive (of one 
another). (48. 18). Moreover, a thing appearing after another one (not 
only possesses a difierent time attribute, but) is produced by other 
causes, since every difference of the effect presupposes a difference in 
the causes. (48. 19). Therefore a thing which has already appeared and 
a thing which has not yet appeared represent a difference consisting 
in having attributes exclusive of one another, and a difference of causes 
which produce the difference of these attributes. How is identity then 
possible? Consequently an (analytically) deduced inherent property ^ 
is (coexistent with the reason), it necessarily is present wheresoever 
the fact constituting the reason is present. 

(48.21). All right! We admit that the subsequent fact cannot be 
an inherent property of a foregoing fact. However why should (the 
subsequent fact) not be deduciblc (from the foregoing fact)? 

22. Because they can exist separately. 

(49. 2). A thing appearing later can exist separately, quite distinctly,® 
from a thing appearing before. Because of such a possibility the later 
fact (the effect) is not (analytically) deducible from the former one.® 


1 sadhyaJi svabhdvaJi, 

2 parity aga =s paraspara-parihara virodha. Between every two moments in 
the existence of a thing there is thus divergence {vyahhiedra), incompatibility 
(paritydga), mutual exclusion {paraspara-parihdra)^ contradiction (virodha) « other- 
ness » (viruddlia-dharma-snonsarga). It will be noted that the terms « opposite)), 
« contrary » and ((contradictory)) cannot be used strictly in the Aristotelian sense 
since these conceptions are here applied not to terms and propositions, but to 
cognitions of the type ((this is blue», blue and not-blue are opposed directly, blue 
and yellow also opposed, because yellow is only part of the (( not-blue ». A tree and 
an Asoka-tree, although identical for the underlying reality, are opposed {vyd~ 
vrtta, cp. p. 48. 8) logically, they are mutually (( other ». On the «law of Otherness )> 
cp. above p. 8 n. 2, on the law of Contradiction cp. below, text p. 69 ff. 

8 Vinitadeva, p. 91. 12 jff., gives the folloving example, «if a product did 
exist (= Tertakatve siddhe) and afterwards by a cause like a stick impermanence 
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(49. 3). Therefore (analytically) deducible is only such an inherent pro- 
perty which is always coexistent with the (fact representing the) reason. 

(49. 4). And thus it is fundamental that analytical reasoning 
should be applied only to such cases where an inherent property is 
already known to be always coexistent with the fact from which it 
is deduced.^ 

§ 4. Syllogism of Causality in the Method of 
Ageeement. 

(Next comes the reasoning from causality, where the logical 
reason corresponds to the result and the logical predicate to the 
cause). 

{anityatva) would be produced, then divergence would be possible, since sticks and 
similar objects are likewise produced from their own causes. Thus it necessarily 
(must be admitted that) if something is not a product it cannot be annihilated 
Thus existence and evanescence are coinherent and the latter conception can be 
analytically deduced from the former. But in order to make this deduction we 
must previouly know by appropriate arguments {yatMsvam-framanaih) the exact 
meaning of both conceptions. How the Buddhist theorem of existence is proved has 
been hinted above, p. 121 n. 

1 Tbe argument in sutras III. 17 — 22, expressed freeely in terms of modern 
philosophy, seems to be the following one. There are analytical judgments, they are 
concerned with co-inherent or coexistent attributes. When the subject of a general 
proposition contains in itself a ((sufficient reason » for an affirmation of the predi- 
cate, when the mere presence of the thing denoted by the reason necessarily 
implies the presence of the connoted consequence, then wheresoever the first is 
found, the second is necessarily present. The connotation of the subject can be 
established by whatsoever methods, by definitions founded on observation, by an 
extraordinary intuition (anasram ,jflana\ testimony, Scripture or some complicated 
analysis (as the one by which Dharmakirti has established the theory of Uni- 
versal Momentariness). Whatsoever its origin the general proposition establishes 
that the reason A contains in itself the predicate B, because (18) B is the inherent 
property (smhham) of A. But (19) A, the reason, is also the essence (avahham) of 
the consequence B. Docs that mean that the analytical judgment is a tautology? 
No, because (20) the identity is of the underlying fact of existence, the logical 
superstructure is manifold but coinherent in this underlying reality. (21) If it were 
not coexistent, the consequence would not be the inherent property and (21) it 
would then he a separate existence. — Some difficulty of interpretation arises from 
the double meaning of svabhewa^ in siitra III. 19 svabhdvah — Jietuh^ in p. 48. 4 it 
is = sddJiya-dharmahj in p. 23. 20 we have hetiih = smhhdvah sadhyasya and in 
p. 47. 21 — 23 sddhya-dharmah = svahhdvnhy smbhdve = sddliye. The solution can 
be found in tlie fact that as sddhya, svdbhdva means essential property and as hetu 
it means identity of that reality in which both the hetu and the sddhya coinhere. 
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23. (The deduction by causality, ■where) the 
reason represents the effect, has the follo'wing 
formula, also (expressed by the method of Agree- 
ment) — 

(Major premise). Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire, 

(Example). As e. g., in the kitchen, etc., 
(Minor premise). Here there is smoke, 
(Conclusion). (Here there is fire). 

(49. 8). This is a formula where an effect (takes the place of) the 
reason. It follows from the context that this formula is expressed 
according to (the method of) Agreement. « Wherever there is smoke » 
means that smoke is the subject (of the general proposition). « There 
is fire » means that fire is its predicate. Their connection should be con- 
ceived as a necessary one,^ (not an accidental one), just as in the pre- 
ceding case (of the analytical tie). (49. 9). Consequently this (proposi- 
tion) represents an invariable concomitance based upon the law of 
causality.® (49. 10). Pointing to the sphere of observation from which 
this concomitance is established® (by Induction), it is said, ((just as in 
the kitchen etc.i). In the kitchen and similar cases it is established 
by positive and negative experience,* that there is between smoke 
and fire an invariable connection representing a causal relation. The 
words ((here there is (smoko) » wind up® (the syllogism by applying) 
to the subject of the inference “ its deduced characteristic ’ (i. e., they 
contain the minor premise). 

24. Here also, we can assort that an effect is 
the logical reason for deducing from it the 
cause, only when the fact of their causal rela- 
tion is already known (in general). 

(49. 14). The words ((here also» mean that not only in the case of 
analytical deductions, but also here, when the syllogism is founded 


1 niyamartha, 

2 Mrya^’karana^bham-nimitta. 

^ vyapti-sMhana-pramana-visaya, 

^ pratyaTcm ~ nnupalamhhahhyam, cp. above p. 88. 13, 39.7 (text), transl. 
p. 103—105. 

5 upasarnJiarah. 

6 sadhya-dliarmin, 

7 paJcsa»d7iarma = eddhya-dharma. 
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on causation. The words ((is already known » mean that the existence 
of a causal relation (must) be ascertained ‘ (by induction from particular, 
cases). 

This certainty must necessarilly be established, because, as we 
have said,® the logical reason conveys a deduction not accidentally, 
but on the basis of an invariable concomitance. 

§ 5. DEDtrCTIOBf BY THE METHOD OP DiPPEEENCE. 

(49. 17). The analytical, causal and negative syllogism according 
to the method of Agreement have been thus exhibited. The author pro- 
ceeds to exhibit the (method) of Difference. 

25. The method of Difference® (will be now 
exhibited). Negation represents then the follo- 
wing formula — 

(Major premise). What exists, all condi- 
tions of perceptibility* being fulfilled, is 
necessarily perceived. 

(Example). As, e. g., the particular case 
of a patch of blue colour® etc. 

(Minor premise). But on this (spot) we do 
not perceive any existing jar, although all 
conditions of perception are fulfilled. 

(Conclusion). (Therefore there is here no 

jar). 

(50. 4). The method of Difference (will now be demonstrated). ((What 
exists, all conditions of perceptibility being fulfilled)), means what 
exists and is perceptible; (hence) existence is taken as the subject of 
(the general proposition), (ds perceived)), i. e., perception is predicated. 

1 nUcita^ characterized by necessity, L the major premise must be shown 
by an induction from particular instances, no counter-instance being producible, cp, 
above, p. 19 ff. (text). The necessity consists in the fact there is no effect without a 
preceding cause. Therefore, strictly speaking, permissible are only the deductions 
of causes from effects, not vice versa^ of future effects from causes, cp. above text 
p. 31. 10, transl. p. 88. 

2 Cp. text, p. 19. 1 ff. and p. 47. 9. 

8 Read vaidharmya-, instead of vaidharma. 

4 upaUhni misprint in stead of upalaMM 

5 nilddi-vUem = mtddi-svaldksa'm, the latter in the third Sense indicated 
transl. p. 34 n. 4. 
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(50. 5). Thus this (proposition) expresses that the existence of some- 
thing perceivable, (the totality of the conditions being fulfilled), is 
invariably followed ^ by perception. Existence is the negation of non- 
existence,^ and cognition the negation of non-cognition. Hence (we 
have a contraposition), the negation of the predicate is made the 
subject, and the negation of the subject is made the predicate.^ (50. 7). 
Thus the (general proposition) expresses that the negation of the con- 
sequence is invariably concomitant^ with the negation of the reason, 
because it is necessarily dependent ® upon the latter (i. e., wheresover 
there is some sense-perception, there necessarily is some existence). 
(50. 8). If the deduced fact (the consequence or major term) were not to be 
found with the subject of the inference (minor term), neither would 
the reason (middle term) be there present, because the absence of the 
latter necessarily involves the absence of the former. But the reason 
is present, (hence its consequence must also be present).^ (50. 9). Con- 
sequently the negation of the reason is the term of greater exten- 
sion to which the negation of the consequence, being the term of 
lesser extension, is subordinate.’ When (the first) is absent, it follows 


1 vyapta. Lit., «is embraced in the fact of being and object of perception)). 

2 P. 50. 6 read — Tcatliitam, asattva-nivrttii ca saUmm^ anupalamhlia , . . 

3 i. e. the contraposition of the same major premise as formulated according ta 
the method of agreement in sutra III. 9, transl. p. 117. There it was said, «the possi- 
bly visible, if not perceived, is absent », here it is expressed by contraposition c< the 
possibly visible, if it is present, is necessarily perceived ». Both these formula- 
tions represent expressions of the principle underlying every negative deduction. 
Howsoever complicated, the negative deduction can be reduced to it. The method 
of this reduction has been explained in sutra 11. 43 — 46, p. 116 ff., and a classifi- 
cation of all negative deductions has been given there, 11. 31 — 42. The Naiyayikaa 
have remained faithfull to their theory of the perception of non-existence, or 
absence, by the senses. They accordingly reject the Buddhist theory of negation. 
But this does no prevent Vac asp atimisr a very often to formulate complicated 
negative deductions according to one of the formulae prescribed by Buddhist logic, 
cp., €. g., Tatp., p. 88. 12, 88. 17 etc. 

^ vyapta. 

5 niyata ■=: pratihaddha, 

® This conclusion that right cognition (pramana) is a proof of existence has 
been already mentioned above, text p. 40. 7. Cognition is conceived as an effect 
of an objective reality and the principle is laid down that we always conclude from 
the existence of an effect to the necessary existence of its cause, but not vice versa. 
Since a popsible cause does not necessarily produce its effect, the conclusion about 
a future effect is always more or less problematic for a non- omniscient being. 

7 Lit., 50. 9 — ^10. « Therefore, since the embracing non-existence of the reason 
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that the (second) is also absent, hence (we arrive at the absence of the 
absence of the consequence, i. e.), at its affirmation.^ 

(50. 10). The following rule is therefore established, — when a 
deduction is made according to the method of Difference it always 
must be shown that the negation of the deduced consequence neces- 
sarily involves the negation of the reason.® 

(50. 12) The formula of an analytical deduction according to the 
method of Difference is next given. 

26. (Major premises). What is changeless is nei- 
ther existent nor has it an origin nor can it be 
a product. 

(Example). (As e. g., the Cosmic Ether etc.). 

(Minor premises). But the sounds of 
speech exist, have origination, are a pro- 
duct (of causes). 

(Conclusion). (Hence they are imperma- 
nent). 

(50.15). The consequence to be deduced (i. e., the major term), is 
here the impermanence (or non-etemity of the sounds of speech).® Its 
negation necessarily involves * the absence of the logical reason. By this 
(proposition) it is expressed that the negation of the consequence 
necessarily involves® the negation of the reason, in all the three cases 

is absent, the embraced non-existence of the consequence is non existent, thus 
there is ascertainment of the consequence (8ddhya)». 

1 sUdhya^nUcaya = sddhya-vidhi, 

2 Thus the major premise in a negative deduction, i. e., the fundamental for- 
mula of it, is always an affirmation. The fact that subject and predicate have been 
substituted by their negations and have changed places does not aflect the quality 
of the judgment, it remains affirmative. But the minor premise, as well as the 
conclusion, are negative. 

3 As against the view of the Mimainsakas, cp. above, p, 127 n. 2. 

^ niyata = praiibaddha := vydpya^ e. g., « wheresoever there is no fire, as in 
water, there necessarily is no smoke », or ((wheresoever there are no trees, there 
necessarily are no Asoka-treesw. 

3 vydpta, lit., p. 50. 16, «the absence of the consequence is embraced by the 
absence of the reason)). In the major premise, as in every judgment, the predicate 
or major term is greater in extension (Dyapaka), it cc embraces)) or contains the 
subject or middle term. But it is also « bound up » (pratihaddha) to the lAtteT, 
because the presence of the latter involves necessarily the presence of the major 
term, which becomes ((necessarily following)) {niyata, anuladdha, pratibaddha, 
anvita). In a contraposed major premise the same relations obtain between the ne- 
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of analytical deduction.^ (50. 16). «Tlie sounds of speech exist, have 
origination, are a product)) — these words refer to the presence of the 
reason in the subject of the conclusion, (i. e., to the minor premise), 
equally in all three cases. (50. 1 7). Here again it is (thus) stated that in the 
present case the absence of the reason is missing, (i. e., it is stated 
that the reason is present). And since the absence of the reason con- 
tains in itself the absence of the consequence, (this latter absence 
being subordinate to the former), it follows by implication that the 
absence of the consequence must also be missing. The absence of the 
absence of the consequence (i. e., its double negation) is equivalent to 
its affirmation. (Hence the presence of the consequence is proved).^ 

(50. 19). The formula of a causal deduction according to the method 
of Difference is next given. 

gation of the predicate and the negation of the subject. Expressed as a Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism modo toMente the present example must be thrown in the 
following form — 

If a thing has an origin, it is non-eternal, 

Non-eternity is absent, e. g., in the Cosmic Ether. 

Hence origin is also absent. 

But this is equivalent merely to the contraposed major premise of the Indian syllo- 
gism, which gives rise to a new mixed hypothetical syllogism, — 

If a thing is non-non -eternal (i. e., permanent), it has no origin, 

The attribute of having no origin is absent in the sound, 

Hence the attribute of non-non- eternity is also ebsent, p* sound is 
impermanent). 

When all double negations are stripped o&, the conclusion is affirmative, « sound is 
impermanent)). But in its negative form — 

Sound is not non-non- eternal, 

Because it has not the quality of non-origin, 

it is a negative syllogism according to the third figure (vydpaMnujpalaMMj cp» 
sutra IL 34, because sddhanahhdva is vydjpaTca in regard of mdhyablidva). 

1 A full cheda is needed after Jietusu and the one after uTctoh must be dropped. 

2 Lit., p. 50. 15—18. « Non-eternity being absent etc. Here it is expressed that 
the non-existence of the consequence, of non-eternity, is necessarily dependent 
[niyata) on the absence of the reason. By this it is said that the absence of the con- 
sequence is embraced by (or contained in) the absence of the reason, in the three 
c( own-existence)) reasons also. The sound is existent, has an origine, is a product— - 
thus the presence (— iva) of (these) attributes in the subject (paTcsa) is indicated. 
Here also the non existence of the non-existence of the reason, (which non-existence 
of the reason) is the container {vydpaka)^ is stated. Hence also the contained 
(vyapya), the non-existence of the consequence, is precluded. Thus the existence 
of the consequence (is proved)*). 
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27. The formula of a reason representing an 
effect is as follows — 

(Major premise). Where there is no fire, 
there neither is smoke. 

(Example). (As e. g., on the water of a lake, 

etc.). 

(Minor premise). But there is here some 
smoke. 

(Conclusion). (Hence there must be some 
fire). 

(50.21). Here also it is stated that the absence of fire involves^ 
the absence of smoke.® The words «but there is here some smoke » 
express that the involving® part, the negation of smoke, is absent. 
Hence the involved* part, the negation of fire, is likewise absent. And 
when (the negation of fire is denied, its affirmation, i. e., the presence) 
of the consequence becomes established.® 

§ 6. Equipollenct op the Methods of Agreement and 
Difference. 

(51. l). The following question is now answered. How is it that in 
the formulae expressed according to the method of Agreement, the 
contraposition of the general proposition is not expressed, and in those 
which are expressed according to the method of Difference the original 
form® of it is not stated? How can it then (be maintained that syllo- 
gism) is an expression (in propositions of all) the three aspects of a 
logical relation, (concomitance, contraposition and minor premise)? 

28. From a formula of agreement the corres- 
ponding formula of difference follows by impli- 
cation. 


1 Lit., vyapta «is |embraced», is included, is involved, is subaltern, is less in 
extension, i. e., there can be no smoke without fire, but fire may be present where 
there is no smoke, as e. g., in a hot iron-ball. 

3 Hence the absence of fire involves the absence of smoke, but not vice versa. 

3 vyapaka, embracing, including, containing, pervading. 

vyapya, embraced, included, contained, pervaded. 

5 sadhya-gati. 

3 anvaya. 
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(51.4). When a formula directly^ expresses agreement (i. e., the 
positive concomitance of the reason with its consequence), their diffe- 
rence, i. e., the contraposition (of tlie general proposition) follows virtu- 
ally,® i. e., hy implication. Therefore (each formula) is a verbal expres- 
sion of the three aspects of the logical mark.® (51.6). Although the 
contraposition of the general proposition is not directly expressed 
when the concomitance is expressed in the original form, it neverthe- 
less is understood'* as implied in the latter. 

Why? 

29. Because if that were not so, the reason 
could not be invariably concomitant with the 
consequence. 

(51.8). If the contraposition of the general proposition were not 
ascertained in thought,® neither could the positive concomitance of 
the reason with the consequence be so ascertained. (51. 9). When the 
original general proposition® testifies that the reason is invariably 
concomitant ’ with its consequence, no doubt is possible as to the pre- 
sence of the reason where the consequence could be absent, otherwise 
it could never be invariably concomitant with the latter.® (51. 10). 
The contraposition is realized when it is realized that in the absence 
of the consequence the reason is likewise absent. Thus when stating 
in the original general proposition that the reason is invariably con- 
comitant with its consequence, it is also implied® that their contrapo- 
sition holds good.^® 


1 abhidheyena. 

2 arthdt. 

3 The three-aspected logical mark {trirupa4inga\ as explained above, 
sutra II, 6 ff., is equivalent to an induction from particular instances, no counter- 
instance being producible. 

4 amslyate = nUclyate = gamy ate r=jfLayate, 

5 buddhy-avasita is here an equivalent of niScaya-avasita, ni§caya^dru4ha, 
nUcaya^apeksa^ cp. p. 26. 16.; the term baddhi thus refers to savikalpaTca-jfldnaf 
buddhy~dru4ha = niicaya-arudha (p. 48. 7) = vikalpita. But in other cases bud- 
dhi = samvtd especially in karikds, may refer to nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, cp. Tipp., 
p. 31.6. 

3 anvnya-vdkya. 
niyata. 

8 Lit., p. 51. 10. <( Otherwise (the reason) would not be conceived (pratlta) as 
n^'cessarily tied up to its consequence ». 

2 sdmarthydt. 

10 avasita. 
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30. Similarly (when the deduction is expres- 
sed) by the method of Difference, the original 
(positive) concomitance follows (by implication). 

(51.13) . If we apply the method of Difference, the direct concomi- 
tance (of the reason with its consequence), although mi prima faeie^ 
expressed, follows simply by implication, just as in the case when direct 
concomitance is expressed, (its contraposition follows also by impli- 
cation). 

(51. 14) . Why? 

31. Because otherwise the absence of the rea- 
son in cases where the® consequence is absent 
would not be established. 

(51.16). If the general proposition, in its original form, would not 
be present to the mind,® the absence of the reason when the conse- 
quence is absent could not be established, i. e., could not be ascertai- 
ned. (51. 17). If it is realized, through the contraposition of the gene- 
ral proposition, that the absence of the consequence is invariably con- 
comitant^ with the absence of the reason, it cannot be expected that 
the consequence will be absent where the reason is present. Because 
otherwise it could not be known,® that the absence of the consequence 
is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. (51.18). 
The concomitance is realized® when it is realized that in the presence 
of the reason its consequence is invariably present. (51. 19). Therefore 
when in a contraposed general proposition it is directly expressed that 
the absence of the consequence is invariably concomitant with the 
absence of the reason, the positive (original) form of the concomitance 
is also conveyed’ by implication. 

(51. 21). (When constant change is being deduced from the notion 
of existence), space and other (immutable substances are adduced as 
negative examples proving) the absence of the reason wherever the 


1 anabMdMyamam, 

2 tasmit misprinted for iasmin. 

® luddhi-grhtta is liere the same as above, p« 61. 8, huddhg^avaeita, but ia 
other cases grdhana is the opposite of adhyavasdya^ both are contrasted, cp. tha 
explanations of sutra 1. 12. 

^ niyata. 

5 p'atita = niScita = adkyavaaita = huddhi^grMta* 

6 gati. 

7 mvaya^gatL 
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consequence is absent. Does it follow that (these examples) can like- 
wise prove the presence of the consequence when the reason is pre- 
sent?^ 

32. (No!) If their concomitance® is not (ascer- 
tained), then the absence of one term cannot 
necessarily 'follow from the absence of the 
other. 

(52. 2). (Concomitance is based upon) an essential dependence (of 
one thing upon another). If there is no such dependence (between two 
things), the negation of one of them, of the logical consequence, does 
not necessarily imply the negation of the other one, of the reason (or 
middle term). 

33. It has been stated above® that there 
are only^ two kinds of dependent existence, what- 
soever the case may be. (The dependent part re- 
presents either existentially) the same thing or 
the effect of (another existent). 

(52. 5). Whatsoever (be the content) of the dependent part, (the 
form of the dependence is of (one of) two kinds. The essence or the 
cause (of one form of dependence) is Identity (of existence). The essence 
or the cause (of the other one) is the fact of being an Effect (produced 
by causes). If one (existence) is dependent upon some other (existence), 
the thing upon which it is dependent represents either (essentially) 
the same fact of existence or a cause. (52. 7). To be dependent upon 
something else is impossible. Therefore has it been stated (above) 
that there are (only) two kinds of dependence.® (52. 8). And we have 

1 Vinitadeva’s introduction to the next sutrais much simpler. He says «if 
it be asked why is it that when there is no concomitance the contraposition is not 
valid, (the following sutra gives the answer)#, [anvayabhave vyatireko’ siddha ity 
etat Jcutdh) Dharmottara’s amtorana means lit., p. 51.21 — 22: «If really in 
space etc. in the absence of the predicate (major term) there is absence of the 
reason (middle term), nevertheless for sure (does it follow) that in the presence of 
the reason the predicate is present? To this he answers#. 

2 svahJiava-pratibandha = vyapti. 

8 sttra II. 26. Lit. « consisting in identity-with-that and consisting in origina- 
tion-from-that». 

* cdh (p. 52. 4) punar-arthe, emrthe m, tern dn-pralcdra eveti yojamyam 
(MallavXdl, f. 86). 

5 Cp. B. Eussel, Mysticism, p. 152— «the only way... in which the exis- 
tence of A can be logicdly dependent upon the existence of B is when B is part 
of A». This is the same as the Indian view. The notion of a tree (B) is an inherent 
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on that occassion also stated^ that the dependent (part is the fact 
represented hy) the reason, (it is dependent upon the fact correspond- 
ing to) the deduced consequence.^ 

34. It follows therefore that if the (concer- 
ted) absence (of two terms) is expressed, their 
interdependence must reveal itself. Therefore the 
contraposed general proposition always contains 
an indication of their interdependence. This 
indication is nothing but the general proposi- 
tion (in its positive form). Thus it is that one 
single general proposition, either directly or 
in its contraposed form, declares that the logi- 
cal mark is present in similar and absent in 
dissimilar cases. Therefore it is not indispen- 
sable to express both these propositions.^ 


part of the notion of a HmSapa (A) and it is the latter that is logically dependent 
on, i. e., subordinated to, the former. The foundation of this dependence is Identity 
of the underlying reality But, according to the Indian view, it is not the 
Of only way». There is a dependence of Coexistence and a dependence of Suc- 
cession. Every thing is the result of some causes, it is therefore logically^ or 
necessarily^ dependent on its causes. But a cause does not necessarily produce 
its effect. Therefore there is never logical necessity (niScoya) in the predication 
of a future result, cp. transl. p. 108. 

1 sutra IL 22. 

2 It is here again pressed with emphasis that there is no other logical 
dependence than the dependence founded either upon what is here termed Identity 
(iadatmya) and explained as coexistence of coinherent attributes, or on 
Causation which is explained as a logical necessity for every entity to have a cause 
{tadutpatti). Every fact is thus either coexistent and coinherent with another fact, or 
it is its product. Thus the general proposition either expresses a Uniformity of 
Coexistence or a Uniformity of Succession. It follows that whatever be the method 
applied, whether it be the method of Agreement, or the method of Difference, a 
logical deduction or logical thought in general cannot possibly express something 
else than what either directly represents or finally reduces to these two kinds of 
logical relations. Contraposition is therefore equipollent with the original proposition. 

8 Lit, p. 52. 9 — 13. dSince (it is so), therefore who speaks abolition must show 
connection. Therefore the proposition of abolition (the negative proposition) is just 
an indirect showing of suggested connection. And what is suggestion of connection, 
that is just expression of concomitance. Thus by one proposition formulated with a 
concomitance-face or with a contraposition-face the presence-absence of the mark 
in the similar-dissimilar cases is declared Thus the formulation of two propositions 
is not necessary, hi in the sence of ,, because 
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(52. 13). When (two facts) are essentially interdependent/ the ab- 
sence of the one conveys the absence of the other. Therefore, if it is 
shown that the reason is absent wherever the consequence is also 
absent, the interdependence of both these absences® will be shown. 
(52. 14). If the reason is dependent upon its consequence, then it will 
necessarily be absent wheresoever the consequence is absent.® (52. 15). 
And since it is (impossible not to) indicate the dependent (character 
of the reason), therefore the proposition indicating the absence of the 
reason, if its consequence is absent, contains^ an implied indica- 
tion® of its dependence. (52.16). This indication is nothing but the 
general proposition (or major premise) itself.® The interdependence (of 
reason and consequence) must necessarily be stated, but (this does not 
mean that it should always) be made in the positive form, because the 
example will always establish the interdependence by induction,’ and 
this will represent nothing else but the general proposition in its posi- 
tive form. (52. 18). Therefore when the negation of something depends 
upon the negation of something else, the interdependence of both these 
terms must reveal itself, and this becomes simply a cognition of their 
positive concomitance.® (52. 20). Since the positive concomitance implies its 
contraposition and {vice versa) the contraposition implies the orig inal 
proposition, therefore one* of them is (sufficient) to declare the pre- 

r i. e., when, one fact represents either the identity of the underlying reality or 
its production from another reality. 

^ nivartya-nivartalcayoh pratibandhah, lit, ((the dependence of the stopped 
and the stopper ». 

3 as e. g.j smoke being dependent upon fire, is not to be found in places where 
there is no fire. 

4 aksipta = satngrhlia, 
upa-darSana, 

® Lit, p. 52. 15 — 17. «And because its dependence must be shown, therefore 
the proposition about the non-existence (nivrtti) of the reason when the predicate 
is absent, by this (proposition) an indirect indication (upa-darSana) of the depen- 
dence is suggested (dksipta). And what (represents) the indirect indication of the 
dependence suggested by that, just this is the concomitance- proposition)). 

7 pramdnena. Concomitance must be shown by an induction from particular 
instances, no counter-instance being producible, these particular instances are 
termed drstdnta or pramdm^ cp. the use of this term in the ff. passages, 44. 5, 
45. 1, 58. 1, 61. 10, 64. 1, 80. 21, 81. 1, 81. 2, 81. 20, 81. 21 {aprarndm). 

8 Lit., 52. 19- 20. ((Therefore the connection (interdependence) of an abolished 
and the abolisher must be known, and thus just (em) concomitance is known, The 
word iti in the sense of „hecause“». 

9 The word vdkyena must be inserted after ekendpi, cp. Tib. p. 119. 9, tJisig 
geig-gis kyaU. 
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seace of the mark in similar cases and its absence in dissimilar cases.* 
(53. 1). The positive concomitance may be prima facie expressed. It is 
one method of expressing it. Similarly the contraposition may be prima 
fade expressed.® But since a single proposition conveys both (these 
meanings), there is no strict necessity for the formulation of both in 
every single syllogism.® (53.4). Words are used to convey a meaning, 
when the meaning is conveyed, what is the use of (superfluous) words? 

(53. 4). Thus it is that either the original form of the general pro- 
position must alone be used or its contraposition, (but not both together). 

35. (This rule applies) also to (Negation, i. e., to 
a deduction of absence whose reason is) non-per- 
ception. When we state (the contraposed formula* 
of negation, viz.) — 

(‘Whatsoever exists, all conditions of per- 
ceptibility being fulfilled, is necessarily per- 
ceived», 

the original concomitance — 

«If such an object is not perceived, it is 
absent)), 

is established by implication. 

(53.8). Even® in a (proposition expressing Negation founded 
on) non-perception, the original positive concomitance follows when 
the contraposition is expressed. ((Whatsoever exists all conditions of 
perceptibility being fulfilled)) — these words express that the predicate 
(in the formula of simple negation) is cancelled, i. e., the possibility 
of such behaviour (which follows upon a perception) of absence (is 


1 i. e. the induction from particular instances, no counter-instance being pro- 
ducible. 

2 Lit., p. 53. 1 — 2. ((Positive concomitance is the face, the means, because it is 
directly expressed, this is a proposition whose face is positive concomitance. Thus 
(also the proposition) whose face is contraposition. The word iti in the sense of 
„ because")). 

3 sadhana-vakya. 

* anvaya, the positive or original concomitance. Negation in contraposition 
will be double negation, i. e., affirmation. The formula of negation expressed as di- 
rect concomitance in a general proposition will be ((non-perception is concomitant 
with absences, its contraposition will be « non- absence is concomitant with non- 
non-perception » or ((presence is followed by perception)). 

5 na kevdam Mrya-svdbMva ity arthah (Mallavadi, f. 86). 
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denied). It means essentially the same as the existence of something per- 
ceivable. nis necessarily perceived)) — these words express the absence 
of non-perception. It means essentially the same as perception.^ (53. 10). 
Thus it is shown that the absence of the consequence (or predicate) 
is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason.® Supposing 
the consequence could be absent even if the reason were present, then 
the absence of the consequence would not be invariably concomitant 
with the absence of the reason.® (53. 11). Indeed, when we realize the 
(contraposed) concomitance, we must (also) realize that the presence of 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the presence of its conse- 
quence. (53.12). Therefore (the negative conclusion) is drawn in 
the words « if such an object, L e., a representable object, is not perceived, 
it is absent)). Since this (conclusion) is cognized, since it is simulta- 
neously present to the mind,^ the original concomitance (of the formula 
of negation) is thus ascertained.® 

§ 7. Is THE CONCLUSION A NECESSAEY MEMBEE OE THE 
SYLLOGISM? 

36. When either of these two (methods) is ap- 
plied, it is not always necessary explicitly to 
mention the thesis (or the conclusion)® 


1 updlambha-rupa. 

2 i. e., we cannot deny the existence of somethiing when it is present in the 
ken of our sense-faculties. 

3 The absence of the consequence means here the presence of the object in the 
range of our senses, the absence of the reason — its perception. If the object could be 
present without being perceived, then we could not maintain that its presence 
(accompanied by all other factors of perception) is invariably followed by its per- 
ception. 

4 sam-pratyayat, 

5 anvaya-siddhL 

6 The term pakm means here the standpoint of the disputant, it includes both 
the thesis and the conclusion. In sutra III. 41 it is identified with sddhya which is 
also as sddhya^dharma the name of the major term, In the five membered syllogism 
of the NaiySyikas both the thesis (pratyM) and the conclusion (nigamana) are ad- 
mitted as separate members, beside the reason, the major and the minor premises. 
The MimSipsakas and the later Naiyayikas were inclined to reduce the members of 
their syllogism to three, roughly corresponding to the three members of Aristotle. 
But Dignlgamakes a distinction between inference as a process of thought (amrthd) 
and syllogism as a method of proof in a controversy, and points to the fact that very 
often when the point under discussion is evident out of some former argumentation, 
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(53, 15). (The core of a syllogism is) the logical reason (or middle 
term), its invariable concomitance with the deduced property must be 
expressed, and this again, (as we have shown), is based either upon ne- 
cessary co-existence or necessary succession between the facts corres- 
ponding to the reason and the deduced property. Whether we apply 
the method (of Agreement or the method of Difference), in both cases 
the fact to be deduced is the same. Therefore there is no absolute 
necessity of expressing separately (the thesis or) the conclusion. (Sup- 
posing) the reason has been cognized as invariably concomitant with 
the deduced property, (we then know the major premise). If we then 
perceive the presence of that very reason on some definite place, (i. e., 
if we know the minor premise), we already know the conclusion. (What 
is then the use of mentioning this fact once more?) The repetition of 
the deduced conclusion is of no use!^ 

(53. 18). That just this® (principle) applies to the formula of a nega- 
tive deduction (as founded on a repelled suggestion), will be next 
shown. 

37. In our® formula of Negation, expressed ac- 
cording to the method of Agreement, it is like- 
wise (superfluous to mention the conclusion se- 
parately). When it is stated that — 

(Major premise). Whatsoever is not per- 
ceived, although being in conditions of per- 
ceptibility, is practically non-existent. 

suffices it to state the major and minor premises, the conclusion or thesis being 
then implicitly contained in the minor premise. MallaTfidi, f. 87, introduces this 
section ■with the ■words, atha matantaravad hhavan-maWpi pdksdh Mmiti na nirdi- 
iyate? — an allusion to N. S., 1. 1. 33. 

1 Lit., p. 63.16 — 17. « And because in both formulations the probam {sadh- 
ana) must be understood as tied up to the probandum (sSdhya) from aidentity with it» 
and « production by it», therefore the stand point {paksa) must not be just necessa- 
rily specified. What prdbans is cognized as confined to the probcm dum. just from it 
■when it is perceived upon the substratum (dharmin) of the probandum, the proban- 
dum is cognized. Therefore nothing is (achieved) by the specification of the pro- 
bandum ». — According to the Tib. prutsteh is perhaps to be read instead of pru- 
titih in p. 53. 17. sddhya-nirdeSena = paksa-nvrdeSena. If we have ascertained by 
induction the invariable concomitance of the smoke with its cause the fire, and then 
perceive smoke upon some remote hill, we then have present to our mind the judg- 
ment ((there it is, this very smoke which is invariably concomitant with fires. It 
becomes quite superfluous to repeat the conclusion, cp. p. 152, n. 6. 

2 Read etam eva. 

2 Bead aira in stead of yasmdt, cp. Tib. transl. 
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(Minor premise). On this place no jar is 
perceived, although all other conditions for 
its perceptibility are fulfil led. 

(The Conclusion) «There is here no jari> 
follows entirely by implication. 

(53. 22). In (negation) expressed according to the method of Agree- 
ment (the conclusion) « there is no jar on this place » follows entirely 
by implication.^ The (author) shows the process of implication. (53. 23). 
The words ((whatsoever is not perceived, although being in conditions 
of perceptibility!), refer to a negative experience as a subject. The 
words ((it is an object practically non-existent » refer to the possibility 
of our behaviour towards it as non-existent. (54. 1). Thus it is shown 
that the non-perception of something imagined (as present) is invariably 
concomitant with corresponding purposive actions.® (54. 2). The words 
(((a jar) is not perceived)) prove that the logical mark is present 
upon the subject of the conclusion (on the minor term).® If the deduced 
fact would not have been present upon that substratum, neither 
could the logical reason be there present, because the latter is inva- 
riably concomitant with the former.* This is how the (conclusion) is 
implied. 

38. The same refers also (to this formula ex- 
pressed according to the method) of Difference — 

(Major premise). Whatsoever is present 
(as an object of our purposive actions) and is 
in conditions of perceptibility, is necessarily 
perceived. 

(Minor premise). But on this place no such 
jar is being perceived. 

Through mere implication (the conclu- 
sion) follows that as an object of our purpo- 
sive actions this thing is absent.® 


1 samarthyad eva, 

2 Lit., p. 54. 1 — 2. «If it is so, tlie non-cognition of the visible is shown to be 
contained in the fact of being fit for a non-Ens deal». 

^ sddhya^dharmin. 

4 sadhya^niyatatvdt tasya, 

5 Lit., p. 54. 6 — 7. wJust by connotation ( 5 aw?«ri{%ad) it becomes „ there is 
here no object of dealing as existent with‘‘». 
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(54. 8). In the formulation according to the method of Difference, the 
conclusion « there is here no jar as an object for our purposive action « fol- 
lows hy mere impMcation. It is the same conclusion as in the formula 
(expressed according to the method) of Agreement. The (author) then 
proceeds to indicate the pocess of implication. (54. 9). A thing which can he 
an object of purposive action means a thing which is present.^ An object 
being in the conditions of perceivability means an object imagined as pre- 
sent. This represents the negation of the deduced consequence.^ (54. 10). 
The words (ds necessarily perceived » express tlie negation of the logi- 
cal reason.* Thus it is shown that the absence of the consequence is 
invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. (54.11). The 
words «no such (jar))) etc. mean that on this place the possible percep- 
tion of a jar has not happened in the manner in which other perceivable 
objects (usually) are perceived. Thus it is proved that upon the sub- 
ject of the conclusion, (i. e., on a definite place) there is absence of the 
reason (i. e., of perception) which invariably involves the absence of the 
deduced consequence (i. e., of the jar). (54. 13). Supposing the con- 
sequence would not be present upon the subject of the conclusion, 
neither could the reason be there present. But the fact* representing 
the reason is present, (hence the consequence must also be present). 
This is (how the conclusion) is implied. (54. 14). Therefore, since it is 
implied, there is no need of explicitly stating it, because we understand 
(without such a statement) that « there is here no jar». 

(54.15). Similarly in the formulae of an analytical or causal de- 
duction (the conclusion) becomes simultaneously present to the mind® 
by implication. There is, consequently, no necessity of stating it 
explicitly.® 

1 vidyamana. 

2 The deduced consequence is the absence of the jar. 

8 The logical reason is non- cognition, its reverse (nivrtti) is cognition. 

4 dJiarma. 5 sam-pratyaya = sama-TcdMna^jpratyaya. 

« ParthasSrathimisra remarks, §astra-dipika,p. 239 (Benares, 1908) that 
the Buddhists, thinking that the Naiyayikas have introduced superfluous details in 
their 5-membered syllogism, have reduced it to two members, major and minor pre- 
misee (which he calls uddharana-upanaya). After having remembered the major 
premise «what has a cause is non- eternal », and then having merely mentioned 
«the sounds have a cause », it is quite superfluous to repeat the conclusion that 
ccthe sound is non-eternal », because this is implied in the minor premise# Op. Sig- 
wart, op. cit. I, p. 478 n. — <(Ebenso setzt... der Untersatz die Conclusion voraus j 
denn wo bliebe die Wahrheit des Untersatzes, dass Socrates ein Mensch ist, wenn 
es noch zweifelhaft wire, oh er... die Sterblichkeit hat die der Obersatz als allge- 
meines Merkmal jedes Menachen auffdhrtD. 
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§ 8. Definition of a thesis. 

39. Nevertheless what is it that we can call 
a (sound) <ithesis»? 

(54. 18). It must be nevertheless explained what is the meaning atta- 
ched to the word thesis. 

40. A (sound) thesis is (a proposition to be 
maintained by the disputant, i. e., a proposition) 
which he himself accepts njust as such», (i. e., 
just as the point he Ima fide intends to main- 
tain, if from the start) it is not discredited (by 
self-contradiction).’- 

(54.20) . «Just as suchii means just as (the proposition) to be 
maintained. « Himself » means the disputant. « Accepted)) means that 
(the proposition) is not only expressed in words, but also (fiona fide) 
accepted (to be true). Such a topic, if it is not invalidated (from the 
start) by perception or other proofs, is called a thesis. 

(54.21) . But if the thesis is not to be explicitly mentioned (in the 
conclusion or at the beginning of a syllogism), why do we give the 
definition of such a (member) -which can be dispensed with? We 
give the definition not because it should be a (necessary) member of the 
syllogism,® but because there are (logicians) who mistake a wrong 
thesis for a right one and vice versa? Therefore, in order to set aside 
misconceptions about what can and what cannot be a (sound) thesis,^ 
the definition of a proposition to be maintained is given. 

(55.4). The words «as suchu are next explained. 

41. «As such)) means accepted as (the proposi- 
tion) to be maintained. 


1 Lit., p. 54. 19. « What is accepted just as the proper form and not repudia- 
ted, is a thesis ». 

2 mdhana-vakya-amyava. 

8 This remark is directed against K. S. 1. 1. S3 and possibly also hints at both the 
schools of the Madhyamikas. The Prasangika school was prepared to defend any 
amount of theses, but not hona fide, its aim being to undermine logical methods alto- 
gether and to demonstrate the hopeless contradictions of the principles upon which 
logic is built. The other Madhyamika school, the SyStantrikas, the followers of Bhaya- 
viveka, although admitting logic, have established a series of quite incredible theses 
in contradiction to common sense, cp. my Nirvana, p. 116, 

^ sadhya = paliSa. 
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(55. 6). Since the thesis represents (the proposition) which must be 
deduced, there is nothing else^ (to which we could give that name). 
Therefore its essence ^ consists in its being deduced. 

(55. 8). In order to explain the meaning of the word «just»,® it 
is said — 

42. ((Just as such)) means accepted as the fact 
which must be deduced, in contradistinction) from 
the reason from which it is deduced. 

(55. 10). It might perhaps be asked why do we not take^ the word 
((just)) separately? Why do we repeat it in the combination ((just as 
such))? We answer. The word ((just)) is a particle of emphasis. It empha- 
sizes the quality contained in another word. Therefore it is repeated 
together with the word which points to the emphasized part. (55. 12). 
(The thesis is the fact which it is intended to deduce), not also the 
fact which is admitted to represent the reason. What is expressed as 
being the reason, is also accepted as being the reason. (55. 13). When 
the reason is not accepted (by the opponent), he may also regard it as 
something that requires a proof, (as a fact which must be deduced). 
But this is excluded. The word ((just)) is an indication (that not every 
unproved thing is a thesis).* 

(55. 15). An example — 

43. Supposing the non-eternal character of 

the sounds of speech must be established 

(as against the Mlmamsaka), and the reason would 
be, (say), its visibility. Since the visibility of 
sounds does not exist, it might be regarded as 


1 aparam rupam. 

2 sva-rupam. 

3 eva, 

^ praty-ava-mrSj c(to reconsider singly)). 

5 The definition of the Naiyayikas «a thesis is a statement of what wants to 
be proved)), N. S. I. 1.33, was assailed by Dignaga on the ground of his theory 
of the purely relative character of the meaning of all words (apohd). If the 
expression « wanting a proof® only excludes the things proved or real then 

every reason and every example, especially if they are quite absurd (anupapa^ 
dyamana^sc^dliana) can be characterized as being in want of a proof and would be 
included in the definition, as e. g., « sounds are eternal because visible®, — sEd* 
hyayoT hetu-drsiantayor apt prasango^ yathE nityal} §ahddh cEhsK§atvE% cp. 
N. bhagya, p. 40, N. vart, p. 113 and Tatp., p. 183 £ 
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a fact ■which is in need of proof. But it is expres- 
sed as the reason, therefore it is not here in- 
tended to be proved, (albeit it is unproved). 

(55. 18). Supposing the non-etemal character of the sounds of 
speech is to be proved, and (someone would point to their) visibility as 
a (possible) reason. Since the existence (of visible words) is not estab- 
lished, one (could be misled to suppose) that it is just the thing which 
(the disputant) wishes to establish. (55. 19). Therefore it is said that 
«this», L e., visibility, «here», i. e., in regard of the sounds of speech, 
is not admitted as just the point to be established. It is said that there 
is no necessity (to envisage it here) as something that is intended to 
be established, since it is expressed as the reason. Whatsoever is 
expressed in the form of a reason is also admitted to represent the 
reason, but not the consequence.^ 

(55.22). The word « himself » is next pointed to and explained. 

44. «Himself)) means the Disputant. 

(56.3). «Himself» is a pronoun.® ((Disputant» is the proximate 
(subject to which it refers).® 

(56. 6). Who is this Disputant? 

45. That one who at this occasion sets forth 
an argument. 

(56. 8). «At this occasion » means at the time of some philosophi- 
cal disputation. He sets forth an argument. As there can be many 
disputants, this is a specification of the disputant, denoted above by 
the word «himself«. 


1 Therefore the NaiySyika definition in N. D. I. 1. 33, sadhya-nirdeSah prati- 
jfla, has been corrected by DignSga in adding eva. 

2 nipata = thtig-phrad-lcyi sgra, «a particle meaning some relation)). 

8 Lit., p. 66. 2 — 5. aThe ■word ahimselfn is a particle which is used for the 
(reflexive pronoun) aselfa in the Genitive and in the Instrumental cases. Now, here 
the word svayam is used in the sense of the word self in the Instrumental case. 
Moreover the word self is a pronoun (samhandM-Sabda). And the disputant is 
near. Therefore of whose disputant the self is endowed with the sense of the In- 
strumental case, just that one is specified as endowed with the sense of the Instru- 
mental case; shy the disputants. But « by the disputants is not here the syno- 
nym of ahimselfs. — This perfectly useless explanation is characteristic for Dhar- 
mottara’s scholasticism. Vinitadeva (p. 102) links this sutra with the following 
and simply says, « a fliesis is only that topic which (the author) proves himself, but 
not the one that is established by the originator of the system {iastra-JcSra)a. 
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(56. 9). If that is the case, the meaning is (simply) that the thesis 
is what the disputant wishes to prove. What is the use of such a 
statement? This means that only that fact is a (real) thesis which a 
definite disputant, at the occasion of a (definite) disputation, intends 
to prove, and not any other fact. It is equivalent to saying that we 
cannot force anybody to defend a cause which he himself does not 
care to defend.^ 

(56.12). But at what juncture could it occur that (the disputant 
would he expected) to prove (not the thing he would himself care to 
prove, but) something else ? To guard against what has it been neces- 
sary to make this specification? 

46. The following is meant. Supposing some- 
one takes his stand on a definite system and 
quotes arguments accordingly. Supposing the fra- 
mer of the system has admitted several facts 
characterizing the same subject. Nevertheless 
the thesis will be represented by that fact 
alone which at a given occasion, a definite dis- 
putant himself chooses to argue, not by any other 
one.^ 


1 Lit, p. 56. 11. «Tlie result of these words (means) so much as a repu- 
diation {nivartand) of the adyocation (sddhyatva) of an undesirable feature {anista- 
dharma)yi. 

2 Since in the laconic style of the sutras every superfluous syllable must be 
avoided, XJddyotakara declares that the word «himself» is quite useless. He 
exclaims a there you are! so keen upon finding the fault of superfluous syllables 
in others, you make this mistake in your own proposition... no reasonable man 
will say «I am myself going to wash*), cp. N. vart p. 120. According to DignSga 
« myself » in this case means «not another one». His principle is that every word 
includes a negation (apoha), the disputant « himself » means «not the initiator of 
the system to which the disputant adheres ». The point of BignSga is apparently 
directed against dogmatism, he wishes to vindicate the freedom of the philosopher 
to choose his arguments, he is not bound to quote only the arguments accepted in 
the school to which he belongs (dbhyupagama-siddhdnta). This is denied by the 
Naiyayikas. If, says VScaspatimisra, someone known to be an adherent of the 
Vaisesika system would appear in a learned society {parisad) and advance the 
tenet that the sounds of speech are eternal entities, which is a tenet of the Mi- 
maqisaka school against which the Yaisesikas always protested, neither the society 
nor the official opponent would care to listen. He would not even be allowed to 
state his argument, he would be declared beaten as soon as he had pronounced the 
thesis, ap Tatp., p. 187. 6 ff. 
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(56.16) . The possibility of some other facf- being deduced in 
regard of the same subject arises when the author of a system, accep- 
ted by the disputant, has admitted several facts characterizing the 
same subject (about which a variety of discordant views are current).® 

(56.17) . It is indeed quite wrong to suppose that if somebody 
ranges himself at the side of a definite system, he is obliged to advo- 
cate every doctrine which is there admitted. This (wrong view is here) 
cleared away. Many doctrines may be accepted, nevertheless that topic 
alone which the dispuntant (at a given occasion) chooses himself to argue 
will represent the thesis, but not any other one. 

(56.19). The following question might be asked. Should not a 
logical argument® disregard all established doctrines and be guided 
(exclusively) by the weight of real facts?* Therefore a philosopher 
should never take his stand on a body of established doctrines, since 
they must be left out of account? (56. 20). Quite right! But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, even in those cases when (a philosopher) selfreliently 
takes his stand on a body of established doctrines, i. e., if he is an 
adherent of a definite system (and) quotes arguments (in accordance 
with that system), nevertheless only that proposition will represent his 
thesis which he himself chooses to advocate (at a given occasion). In 
order to declare this, it is stated that (the thesis is a proposition 
which the philosopher « himself » chooses to advocate at a certain 
occasion).® 

(56.23). The word «accepts» is next taken (separately) and ex- 
plained. 

47. The word «accepts» (in the above defini- 
tion of a sound thesis) means (that there is so- 
metimes no necessity of expressing the thesis 
in words). When an argument is adduced in an- 
swer to an objection on a subject which one 


1 dharma. 

2 tamin dMrmini:=i^vipratipatU-visaya-dharminif cp, Tinitadeva, p. 102.13. 
Probably an allusion to tbe great variety of views on the same subjects advocated 
in the different Buddhist schools. 

3 linga. 

^ mstu-hala-pravrtta, 

5 Lit., p. 56. 21—22. «But although, as a consequence of infatuation, he takes 
his stand upon some teaching (iastra), admits some teaching (and) says the reason, 
nevertheless just what for him is desirable, just that is his thesis {sddhya). In order 
to declare that, thus has it been toldw. 
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wishes to establish, the thesis, even if it is not 
expressly specified, is (understood from the con- 
text). 

(56.3). «On a subject)), e, g., on the existence of the Soul. (Sup- 
posing) a doctrine opposed to the existence of the Soul is being 
discussed, a doctrine denying the existence of the Soul, (a doctrine 
maintaining that) there is no Soul. Since affirmation and negation are 
contradictories, this doctrine contradicts the view that the Soul exists. 
(Supposing) that in answ’er to this contrary tenet an argument is 
adduced by someone who wishes to establish, i. e., to prove^ the existence 
of this object, of the Soul. The word (caccepts)) intimates that this fact 
(the existence of the Soul) wil be his thesis (even if it is not explicitly 
stated).^ (57.6). This is the meaning suggested by the word ((ac- 
cepts)).® Although in a verbal inference, (in a syllogism), we would 
expect that the thesis to be deduced should be expressed (in a sepa- 
rate proposition), nevertheless, even if it is not expressed, (it is clear) 
what the thesis really is, because it is expressed by implication. 

(57. 8). Why is that? 

48. Because it represents the point against 
which the opposite view is directed. 

(57. 10) . ((It)) means that topic which is the subject (of the 
discussion), the subject matter against which the opposed view is 
directed. Because of this circumstance (the real intention of the spea- 
ker becomes evident from the context). 

(57. 11) . The following is meant. The disputant adduces a proof in 
order to confute the opposed view. Therefore the tenet which the op- 
ponent aims at disproving is eo ipso the topic he himself wishes to 


1 niScaya is here a synonym of siMU, meaning something ((logically proved 
to be real)). 

2 Or even if the thesis explicitly proved is different from what is really the 
intention of the speaker. The real thesis is the intention of the speaker. A thesis 
can be clearly understood out of both premises without expressing the conclusion 
separately. But even if it is expressed separately, it may sometimes represent the 
real intention of the speaker only half-way, indirectly. This happens when the 
speaker intends to prove his tenet surreptitiously, through an indirect suggestion, 
as is illustrated by the following example. 

s Lit, p.57.6. ((What is mentioning at the end (sutra 49, p, 67. 17) of %idS:t(tm 
lhavati, with regard to this place the sentence must be closed ». Instead of repea- 
ting these words twice, at the end of sutra 47 and 49, they have been taken only 
once at the end of sutra 49. 
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prove. (57. 12). His argument has just the aim to confute the opposed 
view. If this were not his thesis, where on earth could you find some- 
thing as definitely representing a thesis, as this one!^ 

(57.15). This case is exemplified. When an argument is advan- 
ced against an opponent, something may be understood to represent 
the deduced thesis without being expressly stated. 

49. An example^ — 

(Thesis). The sense of vision and other 
senses (are organs) to be used by someone 
else. 

(Reason). Because they are composite 
(substances). 

(Example). Just as beds, chairs and other 
implements (composed for the use of man). 

(Major premise. Whatsoever is a compo- 
site substance is not an independent exis- 
tence). 

The aim is to prove that (the senses) are the 
organs of the Soul (which is a simple and inde- 
pendent substance), although this is not express- 
ly stated. Thus the thesis is not always that 
alone which is expressed. That is the meaning 
(of the word «accepts»). 

(57. 18). «The sense of vision, the sense of audition etc.)) are the 
subject, (the minor term). They exist for the sake of someone else, i. e., 
they have dependent existence, this is the predicate, (the major term). 
« Because they are composite (substances) », that is the reason, (the middle 
term). (57. 20). The words «just as beds, chairs and other implements)) 


1 Here again, according to Dignaga’s metliod, the word ccacceptSD includes 
a negation, « accepted » means « non -expressed)), as illustrated by tbe next follow- 
ing example atbe senses are the organs of some one else)). The Naiyayikas an- 
swer that this qualification is superfluous. «No one will establish what he does not 
accept «, says TJddyotakara, N. vart, p. 118 and VScaspati comments, «if the 
aim of the word « accepted » is to include an unexpressed intention, this cannot be 
done in tbe syllogism which would then be wrong {ananmyo hetuh). But words 
have always beside their direct expressive power {vacyam) a power of indirect 
suggestion (Idksyam), If the words are not suggestive, they cannot point to an un- 
expressed intention, cp. TSpt., p. 186, 

2 Cp. Sankhya-karikS, 17. 
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refer to the facts on which that generalization is established.^ Beds^ 
chairs etc. are requisites serviceable to man^ and they are composite 
substances. 

(58. 1). Thus, although this example * does not (by itself) mean 
that the organs of sense are employed by the Soul, nevertheless, 
although unexpressed, this is the thesis. (58. 2). Indeed, the S a n k h y a 
philosopher maintains that the Soul exists. The Buddhist maintains, on 
the contrary, that the Soul does not exist. Thereupon the Sankhya philo- 
sopher, starting from* the Buddhist view which is opposed to his own, 
brings forward an argument, with the aim of confuting the opposed 
view and of establishing his own. (58. 4). Therefore, the fact that (the 
senses) are in the service of the Soul represents the (real), although 
unexpressed, thesis (which the disputant has at heart), since the op- 
posed view is directed against it. 

(58.5). It is not proved that beds, chairs and other requisites 
used by men are in the service of the Soul. The major premise® 
(« whatsoever is composite is controlled by the Soul)) is not proved at 
all). Established is only the simple fact that these composite things 
are made for the use of somebody, in this sense they are called objects 
«for use)) by somebody. (58.6). The (real) intention is to prove that 
the Intellect is also an organ of something else. This is suggested by 
the words «and other senses)). This « something else)) in regard of the 
Intellect can be only the Soul. (58. 7). Thus it would be proved that 
consciousness® is in the service of another (higher principle). The 


1 m/apti-maya-pradarSana, apointing to the scope of the concomitance ». 

2 purusa-upabhoga-anga has here probably a double sense, ■with regard to 
beds, chairs etc. it means the requisites serviceable to man, with regard to the Soul 
(purusa) of the SShkhyas it means the experiences imputed to the Soul during 
its state of bondage in some particular existence, as conditioned by the deeds {harma) 
in former existences. 

2 atra pramane = thsad-ma Mir; pramana is here used in the sense of 
drstanfa, cp. 62. 18 and 7 note to transl. p. 147. 

* hetu-krtya. 

5 anvaya. 

^ vigfiana =: v^Rana-skandha. For the Sankhya undifferentiated <r conscious- 
ness)), pure changeless consciousness, is an eternal substance, the Soul {purusa). 
For the Buddhist this same undifferentiated consciousness is pure sensation, consi- 
sting of momentary, ever changing flashes. There is thus in the argument of the 
Sankhya a guatermo terminorum, since he understands under vyflam, mams, 
antahkaram unconscious, physical principles,' consisting predomineutly of a spe- 
cial intellect-stuff [sattm] or nervous matter capable only to be reflected in con- 
sciousness which, in the shape of a Soul, is a quite different principle. For the Bud- 
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words «for the use of someone else)) have been inserted in the hope 
that one could surreptitiously ^ prove the Intellect to work in the service 
of the Soul. 

(58. 9). Consequently the statement that the thesis is something 
((accepted)) (by the disputant) has the following meaning. The thesis 
is not always (a proposition) expressly mentioned. It might be expres- 
sed and it might be merely understood from the context, (especially) 
when it is something the disputant wishes to prove (surreptitiously), 
in answer to a contrary opinion advanced by an opponent.^ 

(58.13). The words ^not discredited (from the start by self-con- 
tradiction))) must be now explained.^ 

50. The words «not discredited (from the start 
by self-contradiction))) are an indication of the 
fact that according to this definition a (proposi- 
tion) can be accepted (by the disputant as expres- 
sing) the fact to be established and nevertheless 
not represent a thesis, if it is in contradiction 
with perception, with inference, with (the iden- 
tity) of a conception or with the very words (in 
which it is expressed). 

(58.13). ((This (definition))) means the definition explained above, 
namely, ((the thesis is a proposition which the disputant himself 

dhists it is consciousness itself. The argument from the analogy of composite things, 
and the induction from chairs, beds etc. is of course very feeble, but it was admit- 
ted in the Sankhya-school, cp. Sankhy a-karika, 17. Since the thesis, or conclusion, 
is not an indispensable member of the Buddhist syllogism, its definition may have 
been omitted. Nevetheless Dign^ga and Dharmaklrti expatiate on it in order to 
show 1) that the definition of the Naiylyikas in K S. 1. 1. 33 lacks precision and 2) to 
give them a lesson on the precise meaning of words, since all words according 
to the ajpo^a-theory of the Buddhists imply negations or contrasts, — atm anya^ 
vyacchedam (=: apoham) vakyartham manvdno lhadantah pratij^ddaksanam ati- 
vydpty-avydptihhydm dkisipati, cp. Tatp., p. 182.34. The iRaiySyika texm pratijM 
« thesis, proposition)) is here replaced hj paksa « tenet ». Bh. uses both terms indis- 
criminately, cp. 26, 14, 48. 4, 58. 20, 59. 14, hut the Naiyayikas make a difference, 
cp. N. vSrt., p. 117.14 ff. and Tatp., p. 185.7 ff. Yasubandhu in his Vada- 
vidhlna avails himsalf of the term pratijfld, cp. N. vart, p. 121. 2. 

1 sdmarthyat, 

2 It is evident from this example as well as from the addition of the words 
« accepts himself)) in the definition that the texm paha refers here to the real tenet of 
the disputant, not to its formulation in speech alone. Cp. K. k and all, p. 234. 13 — 
vacanasya praIjMivam, tadarthasya ca paksatU. 

8 This sentence must precede the sutra III. 50. 
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accepts just as such etc.)) The words onot discredited (from the start))) 
are added in order to declare that a proposition may conform to 
(this part of) the definition and nevertheless not represent a thesis. 
(58. 15). What is the fact that cannot be a (sound) thesis, although 
(the disputant) may be willing to defend it? The (author) answers. 
Supposing (the disputant) intends to prove a topic which is discredited, 
i. e., its contrary is proved, either by perception or inference or (the 
identity) of a conception or his own words, this will not be a thesis.^ 

51. Among them, contradicted by perception 
is, e. g., (the following proposition). 

The sound is not perceived by hearing. 

(58. 18). There are four kinds (of contradiction), viz. by perception 
etc. Among them what is a proposition contradicted by perception? 
The following is an example. It is an example because there are other 
cases of contradiction with perception, which must be understood just 
as this one. Perceptible by hearing means perceptible with the ear, 
«Not so perceptible)) is not to be heard, not to be apprehended by 
the sense of audition — this is the (intended) meaning of the thesis.® 
(58. 20). The non-perceptibility of the sound by hearing is contradicted 
by its perceptibility which is established by direct perception.® 

1 These words (i. e., the four syllables, aksara-catustayam^ ^ni-ra-hr-ta^ for 
every syllable counts) are redundant, says Uddyotakara, p. 119, because if the 
word « accepts)) is inserted in order to exclude unacceptable and unaccepted {anista, 
ampsita) theses, the contradictory theses are already excluded by it. Moreover 
Vasubandhu has also omitted them in his definition — sMhyahhidhmam pra- 
tijfld, cp. N. vart., p. 121, and Tatp., p. 186. 67. Bh. thinks that a thesis may 
satisfy to all conditions already mentioned and nevertheless be unaceptable, not to the 
disputant himself, but to the audience. The judge (madhyastha) will then declare 
the discomfiture of the disputant without allowing him to continue, cp. TStp., 
p. 187. 5 £ 

2 Such a thesis as «the active sense of vision does not perceive the visible)# 
has been advanced with a special intention by the celebrated a sophist » BhSva- 
viveka, cp. Madhy. vytti, p. 32, 9 (B. B.), cp. my Nirvana, p. 115, 

3 The full inference according to DignSga is, asrdmmh idbhah krtakaivdd 
yhatddivat His idea is that this inference cannot even be admitted to discussion, 
because of its glaring contradiction to fact. Uddyotakara proposes another 
example, «the fire is not hot», cp. N. vart., 116. 21. He thinks that craudibilityj) 
cannot be perceived directly, because the process of the operation of the sense- 
faculties is imperceptible, ind/riyawttmdm atmdriyatvdt. According to the Buddhist 
theory of Negation (anupalahdhi), if a sound is not heard it does not exist as an 
object influencing behaviour (vyamkdra)» But for the NaiySyiks the denial of audibi- 
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52. A thesis contradicted by inference is, e. g., 
{when an adherent of the Vaise§ika system affirms), 

The sounds of speech are eternal entities. 

(59.2). Contradicted by inference is, e. g., (in the mouth of an 
adherent of the Yaisesika system the proposition) «the sounds of speech 
are eternal entities ». The intended thesis, the proposition that the 
sounds of speech are eternal, is contradicted by their non-eternity 
which (the Vaisesika) proves by inference.^ 

53. A. thesis contradicted by the (identity) of 
a conception is as follows, 

The word «hare-marke d» does not naean 
the moon. 

(59. 5). The following is an example of a proposition standing in 
contradiction to the (identity of the corresponding) conception. The 
word >' hare-marked » does not mean the moon, i. e., cannot be denoted by 
the word moon. This is disproved by (the identity of) the conception 

lity does not mean denial of existence, na ^ahdabhave tan-{^rdvanatvay7iisedho 
'vakalpatey cp. Tatp., p. 31. 12: and even the non-existence of a sound is for them 
something real, na cdhhdvas tiiceliali^ ibid; hence even this non-existence is appre- 
hended by the sense of audition. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, non-existence 
of the sound is not a reality (ahhavas tueehah), but its substratum is a realityj 
therefore it only can be inferred on this substratum by kdrydnupalabdh% cp. 
Tattvas., kar. 1689 and Kamalasila’s Comment. According to the Vaise^ikaa 
sound is directly perceived, cp. Y. S., II. 2. 21. 

1 The text commented upon by Dharmottara has nityah iabdah and this is 
supported by the Tibetan translation. But Tinitadeva reads ghato nityah^ bum- 
pa ni rtag-pao<f and this probably has been one of the current readings 
DignSga originally has characterized this class of wrong theses as contrary t( 
the accepted doctrine (dgama-viruddha). Owing to the ambiguity of the tern 
dgama this could also mean ((contrary to Scripture)). Uddyotakara, p. 117. 5 
then objected that the Vaisesikas prove the non-eternality of the sounds of speed 
not from Scripture, but by argument, cp. Y, S. II. 2. 28 £ This criticism has appa 
rently been accepted by Dharmakirti, he then has changed agama-viruddh 
into anumana-viruddha. The reading ghaU nityah seems also to have found it 
way into some Mss. for similar reasons, cp. N. varl, p. 117. 8. Since Dharma 
kirti enumerates in this place such thesbs which are not worth the while of beinj 
disproved, the example of Y inltadeva seems much more natural than the Mimaip 
saka thesis round which war has been waged during centuries. Otherwise ever 
thesis opposed by the Buddhists would fall into the category of impossible theses 
The text is either to be corrected accordingly or it must be understood as referrin 
only to a Yaise^ika-pMlosopher to whom the audienco will refuse to listen. Thi 
is another instance of very old text corruptions, cp. above siitra III. 18—20, 
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(corresponding to both these words). (59. 6). A thing is said to bo 
distinctly conceived^ when it is an object (apprehended by a synthe- 
tic) mental construction.^ To be a concept or to be conceived means to 
be an object of a mental construction. (59. 7). Owing to the circum- 
stance that the thing « bearing the image of a hare» corresponds (in 
our speech) to a mental construction which has the form of a concept, 
(of a distinct image), it is established beyond doubt ^ that it can be 
given the name of the moon. (59. 8). Indeed, what corresponds to a 
constructed image ^ is capable of coalescing with a word,^ and 
what is capable of coalescing with a word can be designated by 
a name chosen (arbitrarily) by convention, (59.9). Consequently the pos- 
sibility of giving it the name of the moon, and the contradiction ® of de- 
nying it, are established by (the identity) of the object of mental con- 
struction, i. e., by the (identical) form of the (corresponding) image. ^ 


1 Dignaga called this case loka-prasiddhi-viruddha « contrary to what is ge- 
nerally known)). Yinitadeva and the Tibetan translators interpret as me- 

aning the same as prasiddhi = gmgs-pa. TJd dyotakara thinks that this cannot be 
a separate class and must he included in the preceding ones, cp. N. vart., p. 117. 9 ff. 
The change of prasiddhi into pratlti by DharmakTrti nevertheless seems inten- 
tional, cp. Tatp, p. 185.4. Dh. thinks that this must be considered as a case of 
an analytical syllogism, it can then be thrown into the following form, 

Major premise. Whatsoever appears as the distinct image of the moon 
can be given the name of the moon. 

Minor premise. The <c hare-marked)) object appears as the distinct 
image of the moon. 

Conclusion or Thesis. It can be given the name of the moon. 

Both names represent two coexisting possibilities, the presence of the one is by 
itself a sufficient reason for inferring the necessary presence of the other, the de- 
nial of this would he a contradiction {hadhita). Yacaspati thinks that the Bud- 
dhists ought to have considered this wrong proposition as repudiated by introspection 
(svasamvedana), and the Naiyayiks as a case repudiated by internal evidence 
(mdnasa-pratyaksa). The difference between these two views is that the first implies 
simultaneous self-cognition as inherent in every moment of consciousness, cp. above 
Sutra, 1. 10, the second considers it as a subsequent moment, cp. Tatp., p. 185. 4— 5. 

2 vtkalpa^vijfidna — Tib. rnam-par-rtog-pai rnam-par~§es-pa; p. 59. 8 our text 
has vtkalpa-jflana, probably a mistake for vijildna^ because the Tib. has, p. 184.11, 
rnam-par-^es-pa, Cp. TStp., 185. 4. where we nevertheless have uWjpa-yfiawa- 
gocaratva. All difference between vijfiana and jfldna is here obliterated. 

* eva, 

uTcalpa-jfidna-grdhya = vikaljia-vijfldna-visaya, 

§ahda~dhdra, ® bddhaka. 

'7 The interpretation of Yinitadeva is much more simple and natural. He 
takes pratUi not in its technical sense of a mental construction, but in its general 
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(59.11). The existence of a distinct image is here an analytical 
reason, because the possibility of giving some name, arbitrarily chosen, 
flows naturally just out of the circumstance that it is a mental con- 
struction. (59. 12). Thus the possibility of giving the name of the 
moon, and the contradiction of denying this possibility must be conside- 
red as established by analytical reasoning.^ 

54. A proposition contradicted by the words 
in which it is itself expressed, is as follows, 

Inference is not a source of knowledge. 

(59, 14). When the intended thesis^ is contradicted by the proper 
words of the proposition which expresses it, it cannot be deduced, as 
e. g., (dnference is not a source of knowledge*). This proposition 

sense of sometMng being known to everybody. A thesis is inadmissible when it 
runs against the generally accepted meaning of the words. Everybody knows that 
the moon is called (in Sanscrit) the thing cc marked by a spot in the form of a haren, 
therefore it is impossible to deny it. He adds the very characteristic remark that 
this wrong thesis is also overthrown by the fact that « every word can have any 
meaning)) [sarvasya iabdasya sarmrtha-vacyatvam)^ since the meaning of a word is 
a matter of conventional agreement (sanJceta). This reminds us of a saying current 
among pandits sarve §aMah sarvartha^vacakah, an allusion to the exceedingly 
developed metaphorical use of Sanscrit words. Yinitadeva adds (p. 106.7) «you 
may (if you like) call the jar a moon!». 

1 The comment of Yinitadeva on this sutra, p. 109. 1 — 7, runs thus. aThere 
are some who maintain the thesis that the thing having the mark of a hare is not 
•called the moon. This (thesis) is repudiated on the ground of universal consent 
(praUti = prasiddhi) that the « hare-marked » is a name of the moon. It is more- 
over repudiated by the fact that every object can receive any name, because the con- 
nection between a thing and its name is arbitrary (read brdar-htags-pa), e. g., we 
can give to ajar the name of a moon». ~ Thus, according to Y., the meaning of 
words is founded on convention {prasiddhi = sanketa). This, of course, is not denied 
by Dh. But be calls attention to the fact that the possibility of giving a name is 
founded upon the existence of a concept (or distinct image = pratibhdsa-pratUi) 
constructed by the synthesis of our thought {viJcalpa-vijfldna = Jcalpand), Such a 
concept contains in itself the possibility of being designated by a conventional name 
{ahhildpa-^samsarga-yogyay cp. sutra I. 6). Therefore the judgment expressed in the 
proposition <f every distinct conception can be given a conventional name » is an 
analytical judgment, since the predicate, the possibility of giving a name fixed by 
convention, is contained in the subject, in every distinct conception. Thus Di gnaga, 
the Tibetans and Yinitadeva are satisfied with a reference to the conventional 
meaning of words (pmtW/ii = auwfccta), but Dharmakirti and Bharmottara 
make the addition that this is founded on the existence of constructed concepts 
{prasiddhi is founded upon pratlti). 

2 prat^fld-artha =zpaksa. This indeed has been a thesis of the Olrvakas, 
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means that the character of being a source of right knowledge is de- 
nied of inference (or judgment).’- But this is contradicted by the 
proper words in which it is expressed, i. e., by the words « infe- 
rence is not knowledge*). (59.16). The fact that the speaker resorts to 
such a proposition is an indication that he admits the idea produced 
by its expression^ to be a true one. (59.17). Indeed if the speaker 
intended to convey the following meaning «the idea which will be 
produced® in you by my words is a false oncM, he never would have 
pronounced them. Supposing the idea to be communicated (to my 
hearer) is that my words have a wrong meaning, well, my words will 
then (really) have a wrong meaning.'* (59.19). Supposing somebody 
says ((Whatsoever I speak is wrong », even then the speaker pronounces 
this proposition in order to convey® that these his words (at least) 
have a true meaning. If this proposition is shown to be true, then 
his other propositions will (eo ipso) be shown to be false. (60.1). If 
this proposition were not true, his other propositions would not be 
declared to be false. There would then be no use of pronouncing them. 
He would have never pronounced them. (60. 2). Consequently when a 
speaker pronounces a proposition he (eo ipso) really declares that 
the idea® produced by his words, the idea corresponding to the 
meaning of the proposition is a true one, (i. e., reflects reality). 
(60. 3). If this be the case, (the speaker) can show that the 
meaning of his words is truth only in showing (eo ipso) that there 
is an invariable concomitance ’ between speech and external reality. 
It is a relation of an effect to its cause (60.4). Thus our words 
(can be regarded) as an effect of those objects of the external world 
which they denote. By using them we wish to show that the ideas 
communicated by them represent truth, (i. e., they express external 
reality, their cause). "We thus clearly show that the process of under- 
standing the meaning of a word is nothing but an inference from an 
effect of external reality to its cause, reality itself. (60. C). Therefore 


1 It has been indicated above, passim, that the svarthanumana is in many 
cases equivalent to our judgment. Here the proposition ((inference is not a source 
of knowledges virtually means « a judgment is not a judgment#. 

2 lahia-pratyaya. S yo ’rtha-sampratyayah. 

* aparthaka. 

2 adarSayan <( clearly showing ». 

® vijUSna is here, as well as in 60. 4 and 60. 6, in the sense of the old sat^ila, 
but Tib. has in all the three cases, p. 136. 6, 186. 9 and 1.66. 12, Ses-pa = jflam. 

’ nSntanyalca. 
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if someone says « inference is not a source of knowledge*), what he 
really says is this: « knowledge communicated by words does not 
apprehend reality », because not to be a source of knowledge is nothing 
else than not to apprehend reality.^ (60. 7). However, the fact that 
we have recourse to words proves by implication that our words 
are necessarily connected with reality, and thus the reality of their 
corresponding objects is (also) proved. (60. 8). Consequently, since 
we conceive (i. e., imagine) ^ the words as a product of reality, we 
then infer the existence of this reality, (the reality) which corresponds 
to the idea produced by our words. This reality contradicts the 
unreality which is expressed in the (intended) thesis. (60.9). The 
meaning is thus the following one. From the proper words of the 
speaker the existence of a corresponding reality is inferred. Thus the 
unreality which is prima facie expressed^ is contradicted by those 
very words in which it is expressed.^ 

(60.11). Others uphold (the following theory). Words are the 
result of the intention (with which they are pronounced). They pro- 
duce (in the hearer) a knowledge of the speaker’s intention. It is his 
intention (to communicate) truth. He avails himself of language (only 
to communicate this intention). The proposition that ((inference is 


1 Lit., p. 60. 4—7. « And it being so, who shows that the word is invariably 
concomitant with external reality must show that the idea produced from the word 
possesses a true object. Therefore that one who shows that the idea produced from 
the word which is an effect of the external object (that this idea) possesses a real 
object, has shown that verbal cognition {pramana) is an inference produced by the 
mark of an effect. Therefore that one who says ((inference is not cognition » has 
said that verbal cognition does not apprehend a real object; indeed we call « non- 
cognition » {apramanya) just the absence of a real object)). 

2 halpita. 

3 vacyamana. 

^ The interpretation of Vinitadeva is virtually the same, but simpler. He 
says that since knowledge communicated by speech is a kind of internal inference, 
it follows that if there were no inference the words would never have been pro- 
nounced. The words thus appear not as a product of external reality, hut as a conse- 
quence of the intention with which they are spoken. Yinitadeva says c(if these 
your words do not communicate knowledge, why do you pronounce them?» It means 
that the words are the product of the intention of the speaker to communicate 
truth. This simple interpretation Dharmottara has again complicated by intro- 
ducing the difference between the real cause of speech, which is the intention to 
communicate truth, and the imagined, or indirect oae, which is the truth itself, or 
external reality. 
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not knowledge » is contradicted by this (intention of the speaker to 
communicate something). 

(60.12). This is wrong! That our words are really the result of 
the intention with which they are spoken,^ (we do not deny). But we 
do not allude here to the real (immediate) cause (which produces lam 
guage).® We have just mentioned that the identity of a conception is 
a sufficient reason (for inferring the identity of the meaning of two 
different words), and (we now contend) that our language is a suffi- 
cient reason for inferring the existence of some real facts of which it 
is an expression.® But we take these relations in their logical,* not in 
their real (or psychological aspect).® 

(60. 14). And further, (we admit) that if someone denies inference, 
he will have no right to infer the. presence of fire from the presence 
of smoke, he likewise will have no right to infer the intention of the 
speaker from his words. Nevertheless we avail ourselves of speech 
in order to make a communication about something really existing in 
the external world. Therefore language is not caused by a conviction 
that it is an expression of our intentions. 

(60.17). And then, we do not pronounce words in order to inti- 
mate that we have the intention (of doing so), but we do it in order 
to make a communication about the existence of some external reality. 
Therefore language is caused by our conviction that it is an expres- 
sion of real facts existing in the external world.® Thus our interpre- 
tation as given above is the only right one.’ 


‘ Except when he is mistaken himself or wishes to deceive others, cp. T5tp. 
p. 185. 10. 

2 The real cause is here evidently conceived as the last moment of the prece- 
ding series of efficient moments, all other moments can be only logically or indi- 
rectly constructed as causes, cp. above, text p. 31. 11 — 12. 

8 In the first case we imagine coexistence between two attributes of the same 
reality or an analytical relation founded on identity of the underlying reality. In 
the second an indirect succession of two facts. 

* Ical^ta. 

5 Intention is viewed as the psychological cause of pronouncing words. Trufh 
may be regarded as its logical foundation, or reason. Vinitadeva is thus guilty of 
not having sufficiently distinguished these two relations. 

® The existence of real objects in the external world (bakya-vasiU'Sattva) must 
be understood as explained above in the notes to ch. I, sStras 20—21, 

7 Lit, p. 60. 11—19. tfBut others have said, knowledge produced from a word 
which is the result of intention has (this) intention for its object, the use of words 
belongs to a man who wishes a real meaning, by this the thesis, the fact of not 
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55. The four kinds of an inadmissible thesis 
are thus rejected. 

(60.21) . The words «not discredited (beforehand))) are intended to 
reject four impossible points. 

(60.22) . Next it will be shown what meaning results if the nega- 
tive counter-part of every word is taken and all the negations collec- 
ted together.^ 

56. Thus (a sound thesis should not be) 1) a fact 
already proved, 2) a fact, although not yet pro- 
ved, but adduced as a reason, (not as a conse- 
quence), 3) a fact which the disputant himself 
does not intend to prove at that occasion, 4) it 
must not necessarily be a fact explicitly stated, 
5) it must not be a fact impossible (by self- 
contradiction). (All this is excluded), and just 
this contrast will show that our definition (of a 
sound thesis) is unimpeachable, namely, 1) it is a 
point which the disputant himself has chosen to 
establish, 2) which he himself admits and 3) which 
is not (internally) imposible. 

(61.5). «Thus)) means in the manner just exposed. A thesis to be 
proved ^ is contrasted with a point already proved. A point which 


being a source of knowledge, is contradicted. This is wrong, because here we ad- 
mit the distinct idea (^ratiti) as an imagined own-existence-reason, and one's own 
words as an (imagined) effect-reason, not as real. And the fact of being an effect of 
intention is quite real for the word. Therefore it is not taken here. Moreover, just 
as the one who does not admit inference does not understand the non-discrepancy 
{myabhicaritDa) of smoke with tire, just so will he not understand the nou-discre- 
pancy of the word with intention. And the word is used for communication of exter- 
nal reality. Therefore the use of words is not preceded by admitting an invariable 
connection between words and intention. And again, words are pronounced not in 
order to make known an intention, but to communicate the existence of external 
reality. Therefore the use of words is preceded by admitting (their) invariable con- 
nection with external reality. Therefore just the preceding interpretation is 
faultless)). 

1 In order to wind up this lesson on the theory of the relative or negative 
meaning of words {apoha) the author now repeats the whole definition from the 
negative side by collecting together all negations implied in the positive formu- 
lation. 

2 sadliya = pdhsa^ a thesis and a predicate. 
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must be argued in a controversy is the opposite of a point already 
previously established. The thing proved is contrasted with the thing 
unproved. Therefore a thesis to be proved cannot be something 
already proved.^ (61. 7). But not every unproved point (makes a the- 
sis). It is further contrasted 2) with the fact adduced as the proof, 

3) with the fact which the disputant himself does not intend to prove 
on that occasion, 4) with the necessity to give it expression in words, 
(it can be understood without being expressed), 5) with a fact which 
although unproved it is imposible to prove. 

(61.9). The point which is free from these five negative characte- 
ristics (with which it is contrasted), a point which is 1) not yet pro- 
ved, 2) not a reason, 3) intended to be proved by the disputant, 

4) which may be either expressed or understood, 5) which is not inva- 
lidated (from the start by counter) proofs — such is the point which 
has been defined by the words <ds intended as such by the disputant 
himself and not discredited)).^ 


1 Lit, 61.5 — 7. «The predicate (sadhyah) must be envisaged by opposition, 
by tbe reason of its being the opposite to the proved. This means that to what 
object the proved object is opposed, this is the predicate, the proved is the oppo- 
site of the nomproved. Therefore the unproved is (the predicate) to be proved)). 

2 Thus the inadmissible theses are, 1) according to Di gn a ga_^rai2/afc5a—> 
anumdna-^ dgama-, jprasiddhi- and smmcana-nirakrta; 2) according to Prasasta, 
pad a who borrows from Bignaga, pratyaksa-, ammdna-, abhyu]pagat(x-{= dgama-\ 
svaSdstra^- and svavacana-urodhin; 3) according to Dharmakirti — jpratyaksa-, 
anumdna- {=sva^dstra)f^rat'%ti(=prasiddhi) and sravacana-nirdkrta. Saipkara- 
svamin in his Nyaya-pravesa has added four further varieties of m impossible 
thesis, thus increasing their number to nine. The Naiyayikas and the united BySya- 
Vaisesika school reject the wrong theses, on the score that a thesis is never right or 
wrong by itself, but only on account of the reason, cp. N. vart, p. 116 ff. and Tltp., 
p. 32.2—3. They accordingly reckon two additional wrong reasons, or logical fallacies, 
the counterbalanced (safpratipaksa) and the self-contradicting {hddhita)^ and like- 
wise two additional aspects of a valid reason (asat-pratipaksaivam and alddUta- 
msayatvam), since they have borrowed from Dignaga the view that the classification 
of wrong reasons must correspond to the number of the aspects of a valid reason, 
cp. my Th^orie bouddhique de ia Connaissance in theMus^on, Y p. 42 
(reprint). The asat-pratipaksa^ form of the reason corresponds to what in the defi- 
nition of the thesis is hinted at by the words sddhyatvena istah^ cp. 3S[. Kandali, 
p. 203. 10 — pakm ndma sddhya-parydyah, sddhyam ca tad hhavati yat sadhanam 
arhati, samhhdvyamdna-praUpaksaS ca artJio na sadhanam arhati, vastuno dvai- 
rwpya^al)hdvdt The ahddMta^tisayatva' form of a valid reason corresponds to the 
four inadmissible (nirakrta) theses, cp. ibid, — jpratyaksddi-viruddho^pi pdkso na 
lhavati. Therefore these both additional aspects of a valid reason are to be included 
in the first one (anumeye sattvam), ibid. — In the final form of the HySya* system 
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(61.12). "What must thus be proved is called the thesis. The de- 
finition is thus’- shorn to be unimpeachable. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in it. 


§ 9. Logical Fallacies.® 

(61. 14). Having concluded the examination (of the syllogism which 
is) the verbal expression of the three aspects of the logical mark (or 
reason), and having incidentally dealt with the (correct) definition of 
the thesis, the author now proceeds to examine the logical fallacies. 
By way of introduction it is stated •— 

57. We have defined the syllogism as the ver- 
bal expression of the three aspects of the rea- 
son. Now, if even one of the three aspects is 
not (correctly) expressed, (the result) is a fal- 
lacy. 

(61.18). The following is meant. If someone wishes to give verbal 
expression to the three aspects of the logical reason, he should do it 
with precision,® and precision is attained when the negative counter- 
part * of (every aspect) is likewise stated. When we know what is 
to be excluded, we then have a better knowledge of the other part, of 
what is to be accepted. (61. 20). The definition of a syllogism has been 
given above, it is «the verbal expression of the three aspects of the 
logical mark)). Now, i. e., in the light of this definition,® if even one 
of the aspects is not (correctly) expressed — the word neven)) implies 
that the same consequence will follow, if two of them are not (cor- 
rectly) expressed ® — a fallacy will ensue. A fallacy is what resembles 

as settled by Gangesa in his Tattya-cintamani the impossible theses of Dig- 
naga appear as impossible reasons (hadhita-hetvabhasa,) and ten varieties of them 
are established. i Lit., p. 61. 12. «The -word iti in the sense of „thns“)). 

^ All the implications, the originality and the importance of the Buddhist 
theory of Logical Fallacies -vrill be elicited only when Dignaga’s Table of 
Heasons {hetu-cahra) will be analysed and translated. An edition of it with a 
commentary by Bstan-dar Lha-rampa and an english translation by M-r 
A. Vostrikoff will shortly appear in the Biblioteca Buddhica series. 

^ aphuta. * pmti-riipaka = prati-yogin. 5 Lit., «if this exists®. 

® No fallacy of omission of one of the aspects of the logical reason is mention- 
ed in the sequel. But some examples will he given of syllogisms which although 
valid by themselves are not correctly formulated, cp. below text, p. 88—89. The 
three aspects of the logical mark are those mentioned under III. 1, but not those 
mentioned in H. 5—7. 
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a syllogism, but does not represent a (valid) syllogism. It is a fault 
consisting in some one of the three aspects being deficient. 

58. And also (there will be a fallacy) if they 
are, although expressed, but either unreal or 
uncertain, either for the opponent or for the 
speaker himself. 

(62.4). Fallacy is produced not only by deficient expression, but 
also through unreality or uncertainty of the reason, either to the 
hearer, i. e., the opponent or the speaker, i. e., the respondent.^ 

§ 10. Uneeal season. 

(62. 6). Now, what is the name of the fallacy corresponding to 
each unreal or uncertain form of the reason? 

59. If one aspect of the reason, namely, its 
^first aspect), its presence upon the subject of 
the conclusion, is either non-existent or uncer- 
tain, the reason is called unreal. 

(62. 8). If one of the aspects (of the middle term), its necessary 
jonnection with the subject of the conclusion, i. e., its presence upon 
that subject, is either non-existent or uncertain, the fallacy is called 
Kunreal® reason ». Just because it is wunrealo, it conveys no knowledge 
about the subject. It neither conveys cognition of the predicate nor 
of the reverse of it nor of something uncertain, it is a reason of 
cognizing nothing. Such cognition would never convince anyone.® This 
meaning is clearly implied just in the name « unreal ». 

(62. 12). An example is given. 


a This is the celebrated rule of Dignlga which lays down the fundamental 
principle that a philosophic debate must have some common ground to start with. 
Neither the speaker nor his opponent has the right of (Quoting facts or reasons 
that are not admitted as real by the other party. This rule proved very embarras- 
sing to such philosophers as the Madhyamikas who denied altogether that the 
Absolute, the nthing in itselfn {svcdalcsa/na), could be cognized by logical methods. 
They nevertheless produced arguments, but only with the aim to show that all 
arguments were mutually destructive of one another. They pointed to the fact that 
DignSga himself was obliged to admit that in religious matters (agama) it was 
impossible to find a common ground between two opposed religions, cp. my 
Nirvapia p. 119. s asiddha. 

® This remark refers only to the first example in ID. 60. 
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60. E. g., when it must be proved that the 
sounds of speech are not an eternal entity, the 
reason «because they are visible» — is unreal for 
both parties. 

(62. 14). This reason is wrong for both sides, the respondent, (the 
Mimamsaka who maintains the eternity of the sounds of speech),^ 
and the opponent, (the Buddhist who denies it). 

61. ((Trees are animate beings» — this should 
be deduced from the fact that ((they die when 
the entire bark is taken off». It is not accepted 
by the opponent. He defines death as an extinc- 
tion of sensations, sense-organs and life. Such 
a death does not occur in trees. 

(62.18). The Digambaras maintain that trees are sentient 
beings.® They point to the fact that they die as soon as they are 
entirely stripped of their bark. (The reason) is unreal in the eyes of 
their opponent, the Buddhist Why? Because (a Buddhist understands 
by death the cessation or extinction of sensations, of sense organs 
and of life).® 

(63. 1). Sensations — means here visual and other sensational con- 
sciousness.* Under sense organs we understand some special (subtle) 
matter® in a (living) body, located on the ball of the eye and in 


1 Cp. above, p. 127 n. 2. 

2 The Jainas assume that plants are animate beings possessing only one sense- 
faculty, viz. the tactile sense, cp. v. Glasenapp, Jamismus, p. 172. 

3 Lit, 63. 1. ((Sensation and organ and life is a cZmw(2m-compound». 

^ vijfiana or vijnana-slcandha means in Hinayana exclusively undifferentiated 
pure sensation, the mere sensation of the presence of something indefinite in the 
ken of our sense»faculties (prati-vijflajpti). It is one element {dharma\ has by 
itself no varieties, hut distinguished into visual, auditional and other sensations 
according to the cause which evoked it Cp. my Central Conception, pp. 16 and 
63. In the Mahayinistic ahhidharma another vijfldna has been imagined, the 
alaya-ujfiana which is the store house for the germs of all future ideas and 
for the traces left by all the former ones, but the school to which Dharmakirti 
belonged seems to have rejected this theory. 

s mjpa or rupa-skandka means every dement of matter as characterized by 
resistance or impenetrability, it must be distinguished from rwpa-dyatana which 
means only colour and lines, i. e., visual matter, cp. Central Conception, p. 11. 
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other parts of the hody.^ Its existence is inferred from the fact of the 
production of visual and other sensations. Under «life», in common par- 
lance, breath is understood. The meaning attached to this term in (Bud- 
dhist) science ® is (that of a special transcendental force determining a 
priori the term of an existence), it is here out of place.® Therefore 
life as manifested in breath is here meant. The extinction or cessation 
(of these phenomena) is the mark or the essence of death. This death 
is meant by the Buddhist when he contends (something about this 
subject). 

(63. 5). However, why is (this reason which is advanced by the 
Digambaras) unreal? Because there is no such death consisting 
in the extinction of sensation etc. in the trees. Extinction presuppo- 
ses previous existence. If someone admits the extinction of conscious- 
ness in trees, he cannot but admit its (previous) existence. There- 
fore, since no consciousness in trees is admitted, neither can its extinc- 
tion be maintained. (63. 7). It might be objected that exsiccation is 
death, and this really occurs in trees. This is true. But the reason 
adduced (by the Di gam bar a) is a death which is conditioned^ by 
the (previous) existence of consciousness, not mere exsiccation. Hence 
that death which is taken as a reason is unreal, and that death which 
is real, consisting in exsiccation, is not the reason. 

(63.10). The Digam bara takes as reason death in general, 
without making a difference between a death concomitant with the 
predicate (sentient being) or not so concomitant. Hence the respon- 
dent is here mistaken (about the connotation of the word) death 
which he adduces as a reason. Consequently he thinks that exsiccation 
is a real (reason), because experience teaches® that trees are subject 
to death from exsiccation. The opponent, on the other hand, has the 
right conception, therefore the reason is for him unreal. 


1 According to the abhidharma an organ of sense (indriya) consists of an 
imperceptible {atindriya) subtle kind of matter different in erery organ, it has been 
compared with the nerves, cp. my Central Conception, p. 12 ff. 

2 agama-siddha, agama includes all Buddhist literature, religious or revea- 
led (stttra) as well as scientifical {Sdstra). But when dogmatical knowledge is con- 
trasted with empirical [mstu-darSam-hdla-pravrtta), agama refers to the former, 
cp. below, Sutra III. 116. 

^ dyuh-samskara or fivita, one of the non-mental forces, citta-viprayulda- 
samsMra, cp. Central Conception, p. 105. 

^ vyapta, concomitant. 

® darianat. 
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(63. 13). But if someone produces an argument which he himself 
also acknowledges (to be wrong), the rule is that the argument 
remains unreal for him, (e. g.), 

62. Supposing a supporter of the Sankhya 
system wishes to prove that the emotions, plea- 
sure etc., are unconscious, and refers to the 
fact that they have a beginning or that they 
are impermanent. This argument is «unreal» for 
the disputant himself. 

(63.16). ^(Pleasure etc.» means (emotions) like pleasure, pain etc. 
Their unconscious character it is intended to prove by pointing to 
the fact that they have a beginning or that they are impermanent. 
What has a beginning or what is impermanent is unconscious, as for 
instance, the elements of Matter are (in Buddhist philosophy).^ Plea- 
sure etc, indeed have a (perpetual) beginning and are impermanent, 
therefore they (must be) unconscious. Consciousness, on the other 
hand, is the essential attribute of Soul (which according to the San- 
khya system has no emotions).^ In this instance beginning and imper- 
manence are to be taken separately (as reasons), not simultaneously.® 
Both these attributes are not real from the standpoint of the disput- 
ant, of the Sankhya. (63.20). Now, a logical reason is advanced for 

3- Here evidently tlie ruj^Mi-ayatana are meant, i. e., the sense -data, ayatana 
jVsJMi! 7 — 11, cp. my Central Conception, p. 7. It cannot he 
because although they are also impermanent and momentary, hut only the first of 
them is unconscious, all the others are intent (salamhana) upon an object. 

2 Consciousness (jpurusa) in the Sankhya system is imagined as an eternal, 
changeless, motionless substance, as the pure light of consciousness which is being 
reflected in the mental phenomena. The latter are imagined as being by themselves 
mere collocations of material particles (gunas), unconscious {ja4a) in themselves. 
For the adept of this system whatsoever is impermanent (parinamin) is unconscious. 
But from another point of view the Sankhya declares all phenomena to be eternal 
(sarvam nityam), since they are only modifications of one Matter (prakrti) with which 
they are identical according to the principle of identity between cause and effect (««<- 
Mrya-vada). The Buddhist, on the other hand, denies the existence of a substan- 
tial Matter, and replaces it by momentary fhashes of special elements {dharma), or 
forces (samMra), In the present case the Sankhya apparently wishes to deduce 
his idea of unconscious mental phenomena out of the Buddhist idea of imperma- 
nent elements, assuming evidently that whatsoever is a momentary flash cannot be 
conscious, since consciousness includes memory. 

® This remark probably hints attheSarvIstivldin theory that all elements 
{dharma) appear and disappear in the same moment, cp. my Central Concep- 
tion, p. 40. 
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the sake of convincing the opponent, (the Buddhist). Therefore such a 
reason must be given which is valid for him.^ The opponent admits 
as true that (elements) which never have existed are produced (out of 
nothing), and that the existent is impermanent, i. e., vanishes without 
leaving anything behind, (reverts to nothing).® Both these tenets are 
wrong in the eyes of the Sankhya. (63. 22). In such a case the reason 
is fallacious for the respondent (who brings it forth), because he has 
no knowledge of the manner in which both the (absolute) beginning 
and the (absolute) extinction are argued.® (64. 1). If he did possess a 
linowledge of the arguments by which these (theories) are supported 
(and if he did believe in them), they would be real reasons for him,, 
but since he has no proper knowledge of them, they are unreal from 
his own point of view. 

(64. 3). Next comes the unreal, because uncertain, reason. 

63. If doubt prevails regarding the very (fact 
adduced as a reason) or regarding its locali- 
zation, the reason is unreal. 

(64. 5). If the reason itself is subject to doubt or its localization 
uncertain, it is unreal (as a reason). The localization of a reason is 
something different from the reason itself, it is a place where it is 
found, a place corresponding to the subject of the conclusion. The rea- 
son must be present upon it in order to convey (the predicate).* 
When its localization is uncertain, (the fact itself becomes uncertain. 


1 This point is especially controverted by Candrakirti, cp. my Nirvana, 
p. 118 ff. 

2 This is one of the methods of expressing the theory of Universal Momen- 
tariness or constant change. Every moment in the existence of a thing is regarded 
as a separate existence detached from the preceding and following moments (jiurva- 
apara-kSla-lcd^-vikcilah ifcsawah); it then appears that at every moment the thing is 
produced out of nothing and reverts again to nothing. 

s Cp. above text, p. 33. 10 fi. and 44. 20 ff. Transl. p. 9. 1 ff. and 120 ff. 

4 Lit., p. 64.6 — 6. «And its localization, i. e., the localization of this reason; 
localization means that the reason is lodged in it, a substratum of the predicate 
{$Sdh/a-dharmin) is indicated which constitutes the locus, which is different from 
the reason D. — Unreal is not the fact corresponding to the reason, but the fact cor- 
responding to the minor term {dharmin). All fallacies of an cUnreala {asiddha)T6&- 
son are what we would call fallacies of the minor premise, they refer to the ab- 
sence or doubtful presence of the middle term upon the minor, i. e., to what is here 
called, cp. II. 5, the first aspect of a logical mark. 
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(64.8). (The author) proceeds to give an example (of an unreal 
reason represented by a fact which is) uncertain in itself. 

64. If something is suspected to represent 
(not smoke, but) vapour etc., and if it is addu- 
ced as a proof for the presence of fire, it will 
be an unreal, because uncertain, reason. 

(64.11). Yapour etc. means either vapour (or smoke or fog or 
dust) etc. When something is suspected to represent either vapour or 
(smoke), it is an assemblage of material elements, an assemblage of 
the solid (the liquid, the hot and the gazeous atoms).^ When (some- 
times) one is uncertain whether something represents vapour (or smoke), 
and when it is adduced as proving the presence of fire,^ it becomes an 
unreal reason. 

(64. 13). The following is meant. (Supposing we think that we per- 
ceive) smoke, but we are not sure whether it may not perhaps be vapour. 
Then it is unreal (as a reason), since it lacks the proving force of 
certainty. Y/uat is ascertained as being smoke, since smoke is produ- 
ced by fire, proves the presence of the latter. But if this is uncertain, 
then it proves nothing. Thus it falls under the head of logical fal- 
lacies, called (here) unreal reasons. 

(64. 16). An example of an unreal (fact, because of the uncertainty 
of its) localization, is the following one — 

65. There is a peacock in this cave, because 
we hear its cries. 

(64.18). ('This cave» is the subject (or minor term of the deduc- 
tion). A cave is a place covered by a rock which streches out horizon- 
tally and conceals it. The presence of the peacock is the fact to be 


1 Matter (rupa = rupa-skandha) is imagined in tlie abkidharma as consisting 
out of four kinds of atoms, the solid {prthivi), the liquid {ap), the hot {tejas) and 
the levitant (vayu). They are conceiTcd as focuses of energies producing resistance, 
cohesion, heat and motion, the latter conceived as contiguous appearance of a series 
of discrete moments (nirantara-utpada). The body is then either solid or liquid or 
gazeous (ever moving = satata-gati) or hot according to the intensity of the force 
{utlcarsa), since the proportion of different atoms is constant, always the same, in 
every bit of matter, whether it be solid or liquid or gazeous, hot or cold. Thus 
Wtuta-samghdta or maha-Wiuta-samghdta simply means some material phenomenon, 
or something physical. Cp. my Central Conception, p. 11. 

2 agni-siddhau is corrected by Dh. into agni-siddhy-artham. 
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proved. « Because we hear its cries » is the reason. Why is it unreal 
by localization? 

66. There can be a mistake as regards the 
direction from which the cry comes. 

(65. 2). That place wherefrom the peacock’s cry comes is called the 
place of its origin, the place wherefrom it reaches us, When there is 
a mistake, or confusion, regarding the place from which it reaches us, 
the basis of the reason is unreal. Supposing we have a number of 
caves contiguous with one another, we might be mistaken whether 
the cry comes from this cave or from that one. This is called unreal 
by localization. 

(65. 6). When the subject (minor term) is a non-entity, the reason 
is likewise unreal. An example is given. 

67. And when the subject is not a reality, the 
reason will likewise be unreal. E. g., when the 
omnipresence of the Soul (of an individual) is 
deduced from the fact that its attributes may be 
apprehended anywhere, this reason is unreal. 

(65. 9). Soul, (i. e., an individual Soul), is omnipresent, to be found 
in any place, i. e., ubiquitous. When this is to be proved, the reason 
adduced is the fact than its attributes can manifest themselves in any 
place. Its attributes such as pleasure, pain, desire, hatred etc. can ma- 
nifest themselves in whatsoever a place (the corresponding living 
body be transferred to). For this reason (it must be ubiquitous, be- 
cause a Soul cannot displace itself).^ (65. 11). Attributes cannot exist 
without the substance to which they belong, because they are inherent 
in the latter. But Soul is motionless. Therefore if it were not ubiqui- 
tous, how could it be possible that the feelings of pleasure etc. which 
we experience while living in the Dekkhan should be also experienced 
when we move to the Midlands.’ Consequently, (our) Soul must be 

1 The Vaisegika system imagines the Soul of every individual as an omnipre- 
sent substance, conterminous with Space, motionless and unconscious by itself « as 
a 8tone», but capable of producing consciousness in the corresponding individual 
through a special contact with its internal organ. When the body of the individual 
moves from one place to another its Soul remains motionless, but the thoughts 
and feelings are then produced in that part of the omnipresent Soul which corres- 
ponds to the place which the body has newly occupied, cp. my Kirvajja, p. 57 if. 

3 madhya-deSa. 
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ubiquitous. (65. 13). Now, for the Buddhists, Soul itself (as a separate 
substance) does not exist, still less does the fact of its attributes being 
perceived anywhere exist. Thus the reason is unreal.^ 

(65.15) . The difference between the two last cases is that in the 
former one the existence of the subject was doubtful, because its place* 
was unknown; in the latter case the subject of the conclusion itself is 
a non-entity. 

(65. 16) . Thus it is, that when one form of the reason, the form 
concerning its presence upon the subject of the conclusion (I e., the 
minor premise), is not real, we have the (material) fallacy of an un- 
real reason.® 


1 According to the Tib. the cheda before tasya, p. 65. 14, must be dropped, it 
then refers not to hmddhasya, but to dtrm\ asiddhau must be then corrected 
into asiddho* 

2 Lit. ((substratum)), dharmin = d§raya. The ultimate substratum in every 
eognition (cp. comment on sutra 1. 12) is the « thing in itself)) {svaldksana)^ the effici- 
ent (artha-kriya-kdrin), the point-instant (ksana\ it is the pure substratum (dharmin) 
with all its attributes (dharma) stripped off, not the empirical thing (samuddya = 
dharmi-dharma-samuddya, cp. comment on sutra IL 8). This underlyng point-instant 
of reality is problematic in the first case, it is quite absent in the second, i. e., 
when the attributes of sensation, feelings, ideas etc, are taken away there remains 
no point of something real to which the designation of a Soul could be applied. 
The construction of an ubiquitous Soul-substance, the substratum of all mental 
phenomena, by the Y aise^ikas is therefore pure imagination. 

8 The division of logical fallacies (hetvdhJidsa) which we find in the original 
sutras of the Nyaya and of the Yaise^ika systems, as well, as in the Bhasya of 
Vatsyayana, is substantially different from the Buddhist classification which was 
first established in strict conformity with his theory of the three aspects of a logical 
reason, by Dignaga in his celebrated little work crAn Elucidation of a Table 
of possible Eeasons)) — Hetu-cakra-samarthana. The Bhaeya of Prasas- 
tapada has then adopted the main lines of Bignaga’s classification and all the 
subsequent evolution of this part of the science of Indian logic is influenced by it, 
cp. my article ((Rapports entre la Th6orie Bouddhique delaConnais- 
sance et I’enseignement des autres §coles)), in the Mus6on, V, cp. also 
Randle’s article in the Mind, 1924, p. 405 ff. Since all objects in the whole uni- 
verse are interconnected and logically dependent upon one another, either as unifor- 
mities of Coexistence or as uniformities of Succession, every object is eo ipso a 
logical reason and the possibilities of logical fallacies are infinite. Those that are 
not worth considering have been set aside, as we have seen, as impossible theses. 
After that come the fallacies of the reason properly speaking which are fallacies 
of one or of more than one of its three aspects. The cases where the first aspect 
alone is either wrong or uncertain are all fallacies of the minor premise. The cases 
when the second and third aspect of the logical reason are either wrong or uncertain 
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§ 11 . UkCEBTALN BEASON. 

68. When another aspect of the reason — its 
absence in counter-instances — taken singly — is un- 
real, the fallacy is called uncertainty. 

(65.18). When another^ single aspect of the reason, namely its 
absence in counter-instances, is (not supported) by reality, we have the 
fallacy of an uncertain reason. Certainty means one issue. It is the 
aim of (the syllogism), it becomes then conclusive. Inconclusive is 
uncertain. It is a case when neither the conclusion nor its negation 
can be ascertained, but, on the contrary, there remains only a doubt. 


are fallacies of concomitance, or of the major premise. All the cases where the mi- 
nor premise is wrong, i. e., where the reason is either totally or partly absent on 
tke subject of the conclusion, or where its presence there is uncertain, are called 
« unreal)) (asiddha) reasons. These are material fallacies or fallacies of fact,/<i?Z«cta 
extra dictione. Fallacia in dictione, in the strict sense of the term, sc. fallacies of 
expression, where the thought is all right, but wrongly expressed, are treated 
as wrong examples, cp. below, text 89. 8 — na dustam vastu tathapi vaktrd dustam 
darHtam, All other fallacies are also, strictly speaking, fallacies of fact, material 
fallacies, since they are fallacies of a wrongly established concomitance, and con- 
comitance is always a generalization from facts. When the presence of the middle 
term upon the whole compass of the minor term is an ascertained fact, comes the 
next step of ascertaining its position between the similar and dissimilar cases. It 
must be present in similar cases only and absent from every dissimilar case, cp. 
sutra II. 6 — 7. The conclusion is right uhi non reperitur instantia contradictoria. 
This again must be ascertained by facts. But these latter fallacies correspond more 
closely to our fallacies of undistributed middle and of illicit major and can be 
termed logical fallacies in the stricter sense. We thus have two main groups of 
fallacies which we can call fallacies of the minor premise and fallacies of the major 
premise. In the monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia pupils are trained to dis- 
tinguish among these two groups at once, without delay, when a series of <iuite 
fantastic combinations are proposed to them. If the minor premise is not supported 
by the facts, the answer must be «tbe reason is unreal » (rtags ma grub = asiddho 
hetuh). When the concomitance between the middle and the major terms is not 
warranted, the answer must be ((concomitance is not produced)* (Myah-pa ma 
hhyun = vyaptir na bhavati). Bignaga distinguished 4 varieties of asiddha-hetu. 
The number is here increased to six. Ganges a and the logic of the united NySya- 
Vaisesika system have retained the class of unreal (asiddha) fallacies, but the clear 
cut principle of Bignaga’s division has been obliterated by useless details and the 
desire to compromise with the fivefold division of fallacies in Gotama’s sutras, 
cp. Suali, Introduzione, pp. 393—394. 

1 Bead aparasya. 
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We call uncertain a reason which makes us fluctuate between a con- 
clusion and its denial. Examples are now given.^ 

69. Supposing we must prove the eternal cha- 
racter of the sounds of speech or some other 
(property to be mentioned presently). If the 
fact of its being cognizable and other pro- 
perties are quoted as their (respective) reasons, 
they — being present, either partly or completely, 
in dissimilar cases also^ — (are uncertain rea- 
sons). 

(66. 3) . «The eternal® character or some other property ». By 
«some other property » (the following three predicates) are alluded to, 
1) the fact of not being produced by a voluntary effort, 2) the fact of 
being so produced, and 3) eternality (once more). 

(66.4) . ((The fact of being cognizable and other properties)). By 
((Other properties)) (the corresponding three following reasons) are 
meant, 1) impermanence, 2) (once more) impermanence, and 3) (pene- 
trability or) the fact of not being an extended body.* When eternality 
or the other (three) attributes are predicated, cognizability and the 
other three properties (in the order stated) are uncertain reasons, 
since the absence of all the four facts in counter instances is subject 
to doubt. (We thus obtain the four following patterns of uncertain 
reasoning). 

(66. 7). Indeed, (flrst syllogism). 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are cognizable. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is cognizable is eternal). 

(Example). Just as Space, (cognizable and eternal). 

(Counter instance). And (not) as a jar, (non-eternal, but not 
incognizable). 


1 The aspects of the logical reason referred to in this section where the logi- 
cal fallacies are examined are always those which are established for internal infe- 
rence, cp. sUtras 11. 6—7, not those mentioned under sutra III. 1. The latter are 
again taken into account when examining the wrongly expressed examples, cp. 
below, text p.88— 89. 

a Lit. «in both the similar and dissimilar cases ». 

® Bead niiya instead of anittfa in 66. 1, 66. 8 (bis), 66. 6 and 66. 7. 

* amurta = lu8-cm~ma-yin-^a, anot possessing a bodyo, murta means posses- 
sing a definite limited dimension, sparicchinna-yxinnamcevat. 
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The reason dcognizabilityo covers similar as -well as contrary 
cases, (eternal objects, like Space and impermanent ones, like jars 
etc. It is inconclusive). 

(66. 8). (Second syllogism). 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are not produced by an 
effort. 

(Eeason). Because they are impermanent. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is impermanent is not pro- 
duced by an effort). 

(Examples). Just as lightning and as Space, (both not pro- 
duced by an effort, but the one impermanent, the other eternal). 

(Counter-instance). And (not) as jars etc. (which are so pro- 
duced and hence ought to have been permanent, but are imper- 
manent). 

Impermanence is present in one part of the similar cases (i. e., 
in objects not produced by an effort). It is present in lightning etc., 
but it is absent (in the other part of them), in Space etc. And it 
includes all the contrary cases, since it is present wheresoever there 
is production by an effort.^ 

(66. 10). (Third syllogism). 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are produced by an effort. 

(Eeason). Because they are impermanent. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is impermanent is produced 
by an effort). 

(Example). Just as a jar (which is so produced). 

(Counter-instances). And (not) as lightning and Space (which 
both are not so produced, but the one is impermanent and the 
other eternal, whereas if the reason were right they ought to 
have been both eternal entities). 


1 No such syllogism, of course, has ever been adranced bona fide, but the idea 
of the MimSmsakas about eternal uumanifested sounds is twisted in every possible 
way for exemplification of logical rules. The Indian and Tibetan logicians think 
that in order to get the real force of the syllogistic formulae, it is much better to 
practise on propositions which are quite wrong, so strikingly wrong that they never 
have occurred to anybody. 

® The dissimilar or contrary cases are objects produced by an effort, as jars 
etc. The contraposition of the major premise gives the proposition — owhatsoever 
is produced by a conscious effort is eternal ». 
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Imperirianence is present in one part of the contrary cases, ^ it is 
present in lightning etc., hut absent in Space. It is moreover present 
in all similar cases, since everything produced by a conscious eiffort is 
impermanent. 

(66. 12). (Fourth syllogism). 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are not limitedly extended bodies. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is not an extended body of 
limited dimensions is eternal). 

(Example). Like Space and like atoms (which both are 
eternal). 

(Counter-instances). Contrary ^ to motion and to a jar (both 
of which are impermanent, but the first is non-extended). 

The attribute of «not being a limitedly extended body)> is partly 
found both in similar and contrary cases. It is present partly in both, in 
(eternal) Space and in (impermanent) motion, (both are not bodies of 
limited dimensions). But in atoms which represent one part of the simi- 
lar (eternal) cases, and in jars etc, which represent one part of the con- 
trary (non-eternal) cases, it is absent. Jars as well as atoms have 
limited dimensions. That atoms are eternal is a tenet admitted by 
the Vaisesika school, therefore they are included in the similar cases. 
(66. 15). In these four examples, the (condition of) the absence of the 
reason in contrary cases is not realized, therefore they produce falla- 
cies of uncertainty.^ 

1 i. e,, in some of the objects which, although impermanent, are not produced 
by any conscious effort, like lightning. 

2 Lit. cclike». 

3 These are in Dignaga’s system the four varieties of an overwide, or not 
exclusive enough (avyatirekin) logical mark. They have all that feature in common 
that the mark is not excluded from every dissimilar case. While being present, either 
partly or totally, in similar cases — this is only as it should he in a correct reason — 
it is nevertheless present, either partly or totally, in the dissimilar cases also. The 
third aspect of a logical reason, mentioned in sutra IT. 7, is not realized. In order 
clearly to show the position of the reason between the similar and the dissimilar 
cases Dignaga begins hy giving an example where the reason pervades all things 
cognizable, i. e., all similar and all dissimilar cases together. This is tne absolutely 
overwide reason {sadharana-Jietu). This would correspond to an inference of the 
form « Socrates is immortal because he is a cognizable object?), an inference which 
by itself would not be worth considering, but it is introduced in order better to 
show the full score of the possible situation of a reason between similar and dissi- 
milar instances. The second variety will be when the reason pervades the totality 
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70. When this aspect of the reason is dubious, 
the fallacy is likewise one of uncertainty, 

(66.17). When this aspect of the reason, its absence in contrary 
cases, is unreal, the fallacy is one of uncertainty. And similarly, when 
this aspect is dubious, the (resulting) fallacy is likewise one of uncer- 
tainty.^ 

An example — 

71. Supposing we wish to prove that a certain 
person is non-omniscient, or that he is subject 
to passions. If the fact that he is endowed with 
the faculty of speech (and other attributes of a 
man) is quoted as a reason, its absence in con- 
trary cases (i. e., with omniscient beings) becomes 
problematic.^ 

of the similar cases and moreover trespasses partly upon the domain of the dissi- 
milar ones. This would give us an inference of the form « Socrates is a man because 
lie is mortal)). The reason mortality not only pervades the whole domain of men, 
but trespasses moreover upon the forbidden ground of the dissimilar cases, i. e., of 
non-men. It is the '^a'^sgov jhqcovsqov of Aristo teles. In Dignaga’s Table it occu- 
pies the place of the second uncertain reason, '(the place at the right corner of the 
Table). Here and in the Nyaya-pravesa it is given the third place, but below, 
text p, 76. 13 — 14 (sandigdJia-vipaksa^vydvrttilca) it is rightly placed as the se- 
cond. The third variety (here placed as the second) will he when the reason perva- 
des the totality of the dissimilar cases and only one part of the similar ones. This 
would give us an inference of the form « Socrates is not a man, (is a non-man), 
because he is mortal )>. Here the similar cases, the non-men, are partly mortal, and 
the dissimilar ones, sc. men, which should be all immortal, are, on the contrary, all 
mortal. Finally the last combination will be when the reason is partly present on 
both sides. This would give us an inference of the form « Socrates is immortal, 
because he is an idea)). Excluding all ambiguity in the terms and assuming that 
Socrates is taken in the sense of a man, we will have an uncertain reason, because 
there are ideas on both sides, mortal and immortal ones. All this schema is devised 
only in order to show the exact position of the right reason between the similar and 
dissimilar instances, as in the inference « Socrates is mortal, because he is a manw. 

1 Thus an uncertain or problematic judgment is always a case of incomplete 
induction from particular cases, counter-instances being producible. 

2 The syllogisms would have the following forms, 

1. Whosoever is a man is non-omniscient. 

This one is a man. 

He is non-omniscient. 

2. Whosoever is a man is non-passionless. 

This one is a man. 

He is non-passionless. 
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(66.21). The predicate to be deduced is « non-omniscience » (i. e., 
limited knowledge). «A certain person », is a person whom the spea- 
ker has in view. This is the subject of the conclusion. A second pre- 
dicate is the fact that he is subject to passions. When the fact of 
limited knowledge or the presence of passions are asserted, such attri- 
butes as the faculty of speech, (or such animal functions as) the opening 
and closing of the eyes etc. are inconclusive. Their absence in contrary 
cases (i. e., in omniscient beings) it is impossible to prove. (67. 3). 
The contrary case is omniscience. Whether omniscient beings possess 
that faculty of speech (and other attributes of men), or whether they 
do not possess them, it is impossible for us to decide. Consequently it 
is never known whether a speaker is omniscient or not. Speech is an 
uncertain mark.^ 

(67.6). But (it might be objected) that there are altogether no 
omniscient speakers in existence, why then should we entertain doubts 
regarding their faculty of speech? 

72. A negative judgment of the form nthere 
are no omniscient speakers in existence)) con- 
cerns a fact which is essentially beyond any 
possible experience. Therefore the absence of 
speech and (human attributes in omniscient 
beings, i. e.) in cases contrary to non-omniscience, 
cannot be warranted.^ 

(67. 9). For this very reason the negative judgment <<there are no 
omniscient speakers in existence)) produces uncertainty. For what 
reason? Because it refers to an object whose essence is to be beyond 
any possible experience, and this (always) leads to uncertainty. (67. 11). 
When a negative judgment refers to an object unaccessible to expe- 
rience, negation then does not produce a necessary conclusion® but 
a problematic argument.® The absence of the faculty of speech in omnis- 
cient beings is therefore uncertain. Omniscience is the counter-instance 

1 About the origin of this example see above, p. 56. The idea that an omnis- 
cient being should necessarily remain silent, since human speech is incompatible 
■with omniscience, because it is adapted to express relative, but not illimited know- 
ledge, this idea is now being pressed in different combinations merely in order to 
exemplify logical rules; cp. N. KanikS p. Ill ff. and the concluding part of 
Tattvas. 

2 niieaya-hetuh. 

® Cp. above, ch. II, sutra 48—49. 
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in regard of limited knowledge, (a case where the absence of the mark 
is ascertained).^ 

(67.15) . (The opponent may rejoin® that) it is not (experience, be 
it) negative experience, which induces (him) to maintain that omni- 
scient beings do not speak, but (he maintains it) because (human) 
speech is incompatible with omniscience ? ® 

(We answer: No, because — ) 

73. The contraposed proposition, viz., «an omnis- 
cient being does not resort to speech» cannot 
be proved by negative experience, neither (can 
it be deduced from incompatibility with speech), 
because there is no contradiction between om- 
niscience and the faculty of speech, (omnisci- 
ence) being problematic.* 

(67. 16) . There is no incompatibility between omniscience and the 
faculty of speech, and for this reason the contraposed proposition can- 
not be established. (67.17). The contraposed concomitance® is (now) 
quoted. «One who is omniscient (does not speak) ». The subject is the 
negation of the predicate, i. e., omniscience. The predicate is the nega- 
tion of the subject, i. e., <(the absence of the faculty of speech ». Thus 
it is intimated that the negation of the predicate is invariably conco- 
mitant with the negation of the subject, and the first is thus subal- 
tern to the second. 

(67.19). Such an inverted concomitance (of the form « whosoever 
is omniscient is not a man») could be accepted as established, if omni- 


1 Lit, p. 67. 11 — 12. « Since non-cognition whose object is irrepresentable 
{adriya) is a cause of doubt, not a cause of certainty, therefore is the exclusion of 
speech etc. from omniscience, which is the contrary of non- omniscience, doubt- 
ful ». 

2 Lit., p. 67. 15. <(!N’ot because of non-cognition do we declare that speech is 
absent in omniscience, but because of the contradiction of speech with omnisci- 
ences. This proposition must precede the sutra III. 73. 

^ Cp. IT. Kaniika, p. 111. 11 — sarva-jflatdya atyanta-parokmydh Jcena cid 
a/pi saha pratyaksa-pratitena virodhdnamgaUh. 

Lit, p. 67.13 — 14. ((And because there is no opposition (virodha) be- 
tween the faculty of speech and omniscience, even if there is no experience (adar- 
iane^pi) of cc whosoever is omniscient does not speak », the contraposition does not 
really exist [na sidhyati), because of doubt ». 

^ vydptimdn vyatireJcah. 
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science and human speech ^ were opposed (by Incompatibility or Con- 
tradiction). But that is not the case. Therefore, the inverted conco- 
mitance does not hold good. Why? Because it is uncertain. Since there 
is no opposition, therefore the problem (caimot be solved). And when 
uncertainty obtains the contraposed concomitance is not established.^ 

§ 12. The law op Conteadiotion. 

(67. 22). How is it that there is no opposition?® 

74. Opposition between objects is of a double 
kind. 

(68. 2). There is no opposition between the faculty of omniscience 
and human speech, because opposition can be only of two kinds, (Effi- 
cient Opposition and Contradiction) and no more. What is this double 
aspect of opposition? 

75 — 76. When (one fact) has duration (as long 
as) the sum-total of its causes remains unim- 
paired, and it (then) vanishes as soon as ano- 
ther, (the opposed), fact appears, it follows thai 
both are incompatible, (or efficiently opposed) 
just as the sensations of heat and cold. 

(68.5). Possessing unimpaired causes means having the totality 
of its causes present. If something owing to deficient causes ceases t< 
exist, it cannot (efficiently) be opposed by something else,* (since it doei 


1 The faculty of speech, as is clear from text, p. 67. 2, is only quoted as th 
main characteristic of a human being, all other characteristics are equally meani 
we could therefore translate « if omniscience and man were opposed by contra 
dictions. 

2 Lit, p. 67. 19 — 21. « Such contraposition implying concomitance {vySpUmat 
would exist between omniscience and the faculty of speech, if they would be oppc 
Bed. But there is no opposition. Therefore it (the contraposition) does not reall 
exist. Why? He says, because of doubt. Since there is no opposition, therefore thei 
is doubt Because of doubt contraposition is not real {asidd)ia)», 

s In the following exposition we will translate viroSha when it refers to bot 
its varieties by « opposition », its first variety by aefficient oppositions or Incompi 
tibility, its second variety by « logical opposition)! or Contradiction, tesp. law i 
Contradiction. 

*Lit, 68. 4 — 6. eBecanse of the non-existence, in case another exists, of 
lasting possessor of non-deficient causes, there is a conception (pots) of oppositioi 
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not exist). This is (the idea) carried by the expression « unimpaired 
causes)). 

(68. 7) . But is it not evident that as long as the totality of the 
causes of something remains intact, nothing (in the world) will be 
able to interfere with it? How can it then be (efficiently) opposed (by 
anything else?) 

(68. 8) . This is however (possible) in the following way. Let the 
sum total of its causes be present, the fact is nevertheless (efficiently) 
opposed by that other fact which, producing a breach in this totality, 
thus removes it.^ If a fact is opposed to another one in this sense, it 
always affects it in some way or other. (68. 10). Indeed if (an agency) 
producing cold curtails its efficiency to produce further moments of 
cold, it removes cold and (in this sense) is opposed to it. (68.11). 
Therefore to be (efficiently) opposed means just to produce a disappear- 
ing (phenomenon) by producing a breach in its causes.^ This kind 
of opposition means (Incompatibility), or impossibility of contiguous 
coexistence. (68.12). Consequently contiguous coexistence of such 
mutually opposed facts in the same moment must be impossible. Such 
mutual exclusion obtains between two opposed (phenomena) when they 


«Of a possessor of non-deficient causes » — thus that one is called ■whose causes 
are non-deficient, are intact. Of whom there is non-ezistence, through deficiency 
of causes, to him there is no opposition even from whatsoever)). 

1 Lit., 68.8—9. « However thus. Even the possessor of undeficient causes is 
known {gati) to he in opposition to that one through the cause-deficiency-made- 
by-whom there is non-existence)). Cp. Jayanta, Hyayamanjari, p. 55 — akim- 
dt-Tzarasya virodhitve Hi^rasaktih. 

2 Lit., p. 68. 10 — 11. (cindeed, opposed {mruddhah) is the aholisher (mwr- 
taJcah) of cold-sensation which counteracts the force producing cold-sensation, 
(although) being (himself) a producer of cold- sensation. Therefore opposed is just 
the producer of the disappearing phenomenon (nivartyatva) which makes a defici- 
ency of causes)). — The idea seems to be that when cold is siiperseeded by heat 
there is a struggle between two forces. Three phases, or moments, of this struggle 
must be distinguished. Heat is latent in the first phase, although it latently coun- 
teracts already the forces producing cold, so that in the next phase cold will ap- 
pear in a final moment, in order to be superseded in the third phase by heat Thus 
it is that in the first phase cold is in a state of latently efficient opposition with 
the forces which will produce heat in the ultimate phase. Dh. thus maintains that 
the causes which produce cold in the next moment, will produce heat in the next 
following moment. That heat is the cause of cold means that heat is present among 
the causes which produce the last moment of cold. This also is an answer to the 
much debated q^uestion, in India as well as in Europe, whether the night which 
precedes the day can be regarded as the cause of the day. 
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are neighbours to one another, because if they are located at some 
distance there is no (efficient) opposition between them. 

(68. 13). Thus it is that when one (phenomenon) removes the op- 
posite one, (there is a gradual change, and if the change is abrupt), 
it can do it in no less than in three moments. In the first moment it 
meets it and becomes ready to produce a condition of non-efficiency. 
In the second it (actually) reduces the opposite phenomenom to such 
a condition. In the third it removes and supersedes it.^ 

(68.16). If this is right,® then light, which represents a moving 
substance, occupies space spreading gradually by light waves (in the 
following manner). When it produces the moment of light which fol- 
lows immediately upon darkness, it (begins) by producing in the neigh- 
bouring darkness a condition of non-efficiency. That darkness alone 
becomes non-efficient which is contiguous with the light, (first moment). 
When the non-efficient has been removed, (second moment), light 
springs up in the same place, (third moment). In this manner darkness 
can be gradually driven away by light. In the same way a hot sen- 
sation can be superseded by a cold one. 

(68. 19). But when light springs up (abruptly) just in the place 
occupied by darkness, (the series of light-moments is the direct conti- 
nuation of the series of dark moments, there is no antagonism)? 
(68. 20). (However, in that case also there is a moment of darkness 
which is followed by the final moment of it), the moment which 
produces no further darkness, and it is just this moment which 
(must be reckoned as) being also the birth moment of the (future) 
light. The antagonism® consists just in the fact that a condition 
of non efficient (feeble) darkness is produced (after which no further 
darkness appears). (68. 22). Therefore if the change is produced 
(abruptly, with the utmost) speed, darkness has disappeared in the 
third moment from the beginning of the process. (From this third 


1 Lit., 68. 13 — 16. « Therefore who of whom is the remover, he removes him, 
at the utmost, in the third moment. Coinciding in the first moment he is fit to 
produce a condition of non- efficiency. In the second he makes the opposed uneffi- 
cient. In the third, when the unefficient has disappeared, he occupies its place)), 
p. 68. 14 read — avastJiadMm-yogyo, cp. Mallavadi, fol. 95, — asamartM casav 
amstha ca lcsanmtara-janam~iaJcti-(ra)Mtety arthah^ tasya ddham-hsammy 
tatra yogyo "bhamti. 

2 tatra iiy emm sthite sati (Mallavadi). 

3 niva/rtaJcatvam. 
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moment onwards begins a new series which is) efficiently opposed^ 
(to the preceding series).^ 

(69.1). (Now, if efficient opposition* is nothing but a change when) 
one phenomenon produces (or is followed by) another one, this effici- 
ent opposition will obtain between two phenomena having duration, 
not between two moments?® (This however could not be an efficient 


1 mruddho. 

2 Tlie difference between this case of such an abrupt change and the preceding 
one is that in the latter we have two systems of momentary existences running 
parallel and a meeting point between them which can be reckoned as the begin- 
ning of efficient opposition, the incompatibility (virodha) is a process {hhavana- 
dharman). Every change is theoretically constructed as occupying three moments 
(tri-dcsam-parindma), because there is always an intermediate phase between the 
opposed phenomena, in contradistinction from the second kind of opposition, or 
logical contradiction, where the counterparts are diametrically opposed {paraspara- 
parihdra^ parityaga) and there is nothing intermediate. When light is produced 
just in the place formerly occupied by darkness, e. g., by lighting up a lamp, there 
is no efficient opposition in the first phase of the process of change, because there 
is as yet no light, nor is there any in the third moment because there is already 
no darkness, (cp. below, MallavadTs comment). The opposition reduces to a simple 
change just as, e. g., the change of clay into a jar, or the destruction of the jar by 
a stroke of a hammer, its change into splinters. According to the Buddhist idea of 
the Universe as an impersonal process of perpetual change where the point-instants 
(jksana) following upon one another according to causal laws may be arbitrarily 
united in series {santdm) which receive names, the series of light moments is only 
the continuation of the series of dark moments. Every existence has the possibility 
to be followed either by homogeneous or by heterogeneous moments (sajaUya- 
vijattya-ulhaya-santati-jamna-^akti-yulcto gJiatah). There is thus no opposition 
between two consecutive moments, but only between the end of one duration and 
the beginning of the other. The so called incompatibility [nimrtya-nivartaka- 
hhdva) is nothing but the beginning of a new series (janya-janaJca-hlidm), it would 
be simple difference, no opposition. The question is solved in the se(juel by pointing 
to the fact that there is an antagonism or struggle between two continuous pheno- 
mena trying to oust one another Cp. MallavadI, fol. 96, — atha yadd tatraim 
pradeie utpadyata alohas tadd ha variety aha yadd tv (p. 68. 19) ity ddi. tata 
(p. 68. 21) iti, yatah pradipddir andha’Jcdrddy asamartham jamyan nivartayati, 
tatah hdrandt, atha hhavatu janya^janaha-hTidvena nivartya-'nivartaha'dihdvahj 
param him atah siddJiam? ityaha, ataS cetyddi (p. 68. 22). ato janya-janahatvena 
nivartya-nivartakatva — yad iti yasmdd vd (?) yo janakah ksano na sa viruddha- 
deiam^ akramati^ ya§ cdhramati na sa janako ^samariha-vilcdrddes^ tat hata(ra)yo^^ 
virodha ity dha, janyety ddi (p. 69. 1). Cp. also Jayanta’s Nyayamanjarl, 
p. 60 — 61 (Vizian.). 

3 Lit., 68. 19—69. 1. «Bnt when light is produced just there, in the place of 
darkness, then, from which moment the birth-moment of the light of the darkness- 
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opposition, since causal efficiency belongs to moments only^ and not 
to artificial integrations of these moments into series? Yes,) but al- 
though the serial existences are not realities, their members, the moments, 
are the reality. (69. 2). Therefore the core of the problem^ is the following 
fact. There is no incompatibility between two moments, but between 
(two series consisting) of many (moments). Indeed (the incompatibility 
of heat and cold does not consist in simple difference, but in the fact 
that) as long as the moments of heat are present, the moments of 
cold, although being active (forces), are kept down (in a state of sup- 
pression).^ 

(69. 4) . Efficient opposition is thus marked off by an antagonism 
between two phenomena having duration. All atoms (on the other 
hand, possess mere difference), any pair of them cannot occupy the 
same place, ^ but there is no efficient opposition between them, because 
the duration of one atom does not interfere with the duration of 
another one. 

(69. 5) . (But if light has the capacity of stopping the duration of 
darkness why does it not stop it completely^)? Light is a moving 
substance, when it occupies a place it stops the duration of the con- 


place is being produced, just from that (moment) the darkness which is not capable 
of producing other darkness has been produced. Therefore just the production of 
au unefficient condition (means) doing it away. And therefore in which moment is 
the birth-producer, in the third monaent from it the opposed is stopped, if it is 
stopped quickly. (69. 1). And since there is relation of producer to produced the 
-opposition is of two series, not of two moments ». 

1 Cp. above notes on pp. 91 and 121. 2 paramartlia. 

^ Lit., «The moments of cold, albeit efficient [pravrtta) have the attribute of 
non efficiency (nwrtU-dhao'man)n, — They are, so to say, kept in'the state of mV-uawa, 
the Hinayanistic conception of nirvana being just a condition when all the forces 
(samsMra) of life are suppressed to a condition of non- efficiency, cp. my Nirvana, 
p. 28 and 197. 

^ Such was evidently one of the current definitions of contradiction — ayam em 
ca virodliartJiah, ycid ekatra ubhayor anavasthananij Jayanta, op. cit, p. 60. In 
the Vaise§ika - Sutras, III. 1.10 — l2^mrodha is defined as a variety oi sam- 
handha and even non-existence or absence was regarded in later Nyaya as resi- 
ding in its substratum by vi^esana-mSesya-hJidva’Samhandha or smrupa^sam- 
landha. Cp. Sigwart, op cit. p. 1. 159, — «em Band welches trennt ist ein 
Unainn», nevertheless contradiction is a relation, and a relation is a connection 
{samhandha), 

5 Cp. Mall avid i, f. 97. — atha samtpavarty-andhakdram prati pradipdder 
nivartahatve ^hhyupagainyamdne safi^vapavaraka-madhya-sthitandhalcdrasya pra- 
dipdder nivrttih sydn, na ca drSyata ity Mankydha. 
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flicting phenomena of that place. Although the light of a lamp stan- 
ding in one corner of a room is contiguous with the dark (parts of 
the room), it does not remove darkness altogether, because it has not 
the force to produce further moments of light in those parts of the 
room which are still occupied by darkness. 

(69. 7). In order to indicate that this kind of opposition concerns 
only serial existences and is brought about by producing a breach in 
the causes (of a lasting phenomenon), it has been stated (above), that 
(the opposed facts) have « duration ». Duration means lasting for some 
time without interruption. (Such) a series of moments of cold vani- 
shes when a series of moments of heat appears. 

(69.11). There are some (philosophers) who maintain that the 
relation of (efficient) opposition is not a reality. To them we answer 
(as follows). When an effect is produced, we do not really experience 
causation itself (as a sensible fact). But the existence of a (real) effect 
presupposes the former existence of a (real) cause, therefore (indirectly) 
the relation is necessarily a real one. 

(69. 13). And similarly when something real has been removed, we 
can have no direct sense-experience of opposition itself. But when a 
cold sensation is not followed by any further such sensation, (we know) 
that this is caused by (real) heat. (Efficient opposition is thus as 
much a reality as the relation of cause and effect).^ 

(69. 15). The example «just as the sensations of cold and heat» 
must be interpreted according (to the lines traced) above. 

(69. 19). Turning to the second variety of opposition the (author) 
says, 

77. There is also (opposition between two 
facts) when their own essence consists in mutual 
exclusion, as between the affirmation and nega- 
tion (of the same thing).® 


1 This passage is of extreme importance as an evidence of that Kantian 
spirit -ffHch prevailed in the school of Dignaga and Dharmakirti. The catego- 
ries of Causation, Substance, Quality, Negation etc. are logical, mental constructions 
(Icalpanilca, adhymasita, nUeita) superimposed (aropita) upon the absolute reality 
[paramarthasat) of point-instants (ksaM) or the extreme particular « things in 
themselves » {svalaksam) incognizable in discursive thinking (jflanetia prapayitum 
aiakya, cp. N. b. t, p. 12. 19). 

2 Lit., p. 69. 20. aOr by the fact {-iayS) of having {bdhmr.) an essence -which 
has its stand on mutual exclusion, as existence and non-existence (affirmation and 
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Mutual exclusion means complete separation (diametrical opposi- 
tion, without anything intermediate). If two facts have the essence, or 
possess the nature, consisting in such mutual exclusion, they (are 
correlative, they) have their stand in mutual contradiction. 

(69.22). When something on earth ^ is definitely cognized, (some- 
thing else is always at the same time) excluded, the essence of the 
distinctly cognized has its stand on a contrast with the excluded. 
(70.1). When (a patch) of blue is being definitely cognized, its non- 
identity ^ (the non-blue) is (eo ipso) excluded. If it were not excluded 
we would have no cognition of blue.^ Therefore existence and non- 
existence of a reality (its affirmation and negation, are correlative, 
their) essence is mutual exclusion,^ (the one is nothing but the nega- 
tion of the other). 

negation))). — It is clear that in these words we have a definition of the Law of 
Contradiction, so much discussed in European Logic from Aristo teles through 
Leibnitz, Kaut and Sigwart up to the modern logicians. It is therefore of the 
highest importance to realize the exact meaning of the Indian view. It will be noti- 
ced, first of all, that there is no difference between a contradiction of concepts and 
a contradiction between judgments, the terms lhava = vidM = vastu, Tib. yod^ 
pa = sgruh-pa = dnos-po being synonymous, cp. E. Obermiller’s Index, of IN’, b, t. 
The term « blue » in logic always means the judgment cthis is blue », it is a synthesis 
of (cthisnessw and <(tbatness», it is contrasted with the mere reflex of the blue 
(pratihhd8a\ an unascertained reflex which has no place in logic. Thus in the quar- 
rel between Aristo teles and Sigwart, ojp. ctt.1. 118 ff., on the one side, and Kant 
on the other, the Indian view will fall in line rather with the first party. The con- 
tradiction is virtually between the judgments «this is blue» and a this is notbluew. 

1 ihetijagati, cp. Mallavadi, f. 97. 

2 iddrupya-pracyuti tdddtmya-ahJidva ctloss of identity)) or « non-identity®. 
The term tddrupya-pracyuti-vyavaccJieda or, as below p. 70. 18, sva-praqfuti 
means that if A is A it is excluded that A is non A or, in other words, that the law 
of Identity is the counterpart of the law of Contradiction. From this point of view 
the law of Contradiction expresses the impossibility of contradiction between subject 
and predicate of the same analytical judgment, this would correspond to the Leib- 
nitz -Kant formulation of the law. We have seen above, p. 132 ff., that Bhar- 
makirti, avails himself of the term tdddtmya to designate also a quite different 
identity, the existential identity which Sigwart, op. ait, L 111, calls law of Agree- 
ment. (Uebereinstimmung). 

3 i, e., if the judgment athis is not blue® were not excluded we would not 
have the judgment «thi8 is blue®. 

^ Lit., 70. 2—3. « Therefore being and non-being of a real object possess an 
essence {rupa= smrupa) having its stand on mutual exclusion)).— Since the terms 
vastUy vidhiy hhMm (Tib. c2«os-po, sgruh-pa^ yod^pa) are used as synonyms, cp. 
the note above, the sentence means that reality and unreality, affirmation and 
negation, existence and non-existence are correlative. 
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(70.3). Further a things which is (merely) « other)) than blue can- 
not avoid being (included in) the negation of blue.^ When we perceive 
a yellow or some other colour (that is not blue), we {eo ipso) do not 
perceive any blue. We then imagine its presence (and on the ground 
of a repelled suggestion) we ascertain its absence (in a negative jud- 
gment), because ® just as the blue excludes its own negation, so also 
does the yellow and any other colour exclude ^ the negation (of its 
own self). (70. 5). Thus it is that there is a direct contradiction bet- 
ween affirmation and negation, (between blue and non-blue), and (only 
an indirect) contradiction between (blue and yellow, i. e., between the 
affirmations of) any pair of (different) objects,^ in as much as they 
unavoidably include the one the negation of the other. 

(70.6). But® what is it that we can conceive as non-existent in 
something else? Something distinct Not something unlimited, as e. g., 
the fact of being a point-instant’ Since the very essence of all 


1 Lit., « a form mpam, 

2 Mallavadi, f. 97, introduces this sentence thus, yad^y evam mlam smbha-’ 
vam eva pariharati, na nllabhavavat-pntadiJcam ity aha mletyddi fp. 70. 8). 

8 Lit., p. 70. 3—4. « Because of an ascertainement of non-existence through 
non- perception of the blue imagined as visible (dr§ya) when yellow etc. is percei- 
ved)). — Thus our author’s theory of negation falls in line with his view of Contra- 
diction. 

8 CO hetvarthas (Mai lav., f. 97). 

4 dbhdvdvyabhicdri would mean lit. ((invariably connected with non-existence)) 
or including non-existence, but of course svabhdm-ahhdva-avyahhicdri is meant, 
i. e., including the impossibility of its own non-existence or excluding its own non- 
existence. 

^ mstunoh would mean lit. ((between two realities)), but this is not quite 
accurate, since below, p. 70. 22, it is said salcale vastuny avastuni ca. 

8 Jcasya ceti cah punararthef ibid. 

7 An extreme concrete and particular (smlaksam\ or a point - instant 
(ifcsana), is « other)) in regard of every thing in the whole Universe (trmldkya^ 
vydvrUa), it includes no coordination (sdmpya), it is something unlimited {aniya- 
takara). A patch of blue, as including already coordination with other colours and 
duration through a series of moments (sanfana), may be characterized as a mental 
construction under the law of Contradiction, but if cc non-blue)) is interpreted as 
including every thing in the Universe except this blue, as has been sometimes done 
in Europe (ep. Sigwart, op, cit, 1. 184—185), the representation and the judgment 
will be infinite and senseless. H. Bergson, op. cit, p. 317, characterizes the de- 
nied fact as replaced (cpar une certaine quality x)>, and Bosanquet Mis inline by 
maintaining, op. cit., 1. 805, that « A is not B may always be taken to = A is x», 
X is aniyata^dkdra. By Dh. the anon-blue)) is here characterized not as an x, 
not as including all the point-instants of the Universe, but as the fact of the ah- 
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existing objects, (sc. coloured points), patches of blue etc., consists in 
point-instants, therefore this fact has no limits. If we exclude (all) point 
-instants, nothing (real will remain) that could be apprehended. 

(70.9) . If that is so, (viz. if this bare form of existence is unlimi- 
ted and indefinite, its counterpart) non-existence will be equally unli- 
mited? Why? (Why) indeed should it be unlimited? In so far as 
this non-existence has the (definite) shape of the repudiation of a real 
object (whose presence) has been imagined,^ (it is not unlimited).^ 

(70.10) . (And since this is an imagined concrete case of non- 
existence), therefore® when we (in a negative judgment) distinctly 


sence of a representable blue on a substratum on which it could have been pre- 
sent and on which its presence can be imagined. The term niyatakara means here 
exactly the reverse of what is designated above by the term niyata-pratibkasa, text 
p. 8 — 9, although aJcara and ahUdsa {^pratibJiasa) are quoted as synonyms, 
p. 15. 9 — 10 and N. Kanika, p. 184. 16. aniyata-pratibJiasa is meant. We find the 
term aniyata applied to an object not restricted to a present moment in Ab. Kosabh. 
ad 1 . 23. Thus niyatakara corresponds to aniyata-pratibMsa. The term ntmpa-ab- 
hava which is also used as a characteristic of the excluded counterpart of anideamust 
be interpreted so that it should not conflict with niyatahara^aWiava, cp. below, text 
79. 10,— aMaro M ntrupo yddr^o viJcalpena darHtah^ cp. J ay anta, op. dt, p. 52. 3. 

1 vastu-rupa-viviUa-akaroh kalpito blidvah=kalpita-anupahmb7iah==zdriya- 
anupalahdhih. 

2 Here evidently Dh. hits upon the problem of an infinite or unlimited (unend- 
lich, unbegrenzt, aoQccvov) judgment. The judgment «thi8 is non-blue ju will be ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Kant, Cohen and others infinite. According to Si gw art, 
op. dt, 1.157, the predicate alone is infinite, but the judgment is affirmative. 
This is denied by Wundt. The infinite judgment endures the taunts of Lotze, 
Logik, p. 61— 62 and is highly vindicated by Cohen, Logik der r. Erkenntnias, ch.I, 
According to Sigwart the law of Contradiction obtains only between the pair of 
judgments ccthis is hlue» and ccthis is not blue®, the first is affirmative, the second 
negative. Yis-k-vis this confusion in European logic the position of the Buddhist 
logicians is quite clear: the judgments «rthis is not blue® and ccthis is non-hlue» 
are both negative, they refer to the same fact. As every negation they express not 
something unlimited, an x (ahhdva-mdtram = aniyata-dkdram), hut only the repu- 
diation of a thing whose presence has been imagined {drSydnupdldbdhi), As to the 
problem of an infinite predicate or name, ovoy^a aoQLawv it is very much discus- 
sed by the Buddhists under the head of their theory of naming according to which 
all names, when viewed from a certain point of view, are infinite or, as Sigwart, 
loco at., puts it, cclimitirend®, not really positive, but only ((limiting® (apoha). This 
theory eadubits some remarkable points of analogy with Cohen’s view of the 
infinite judgment as the foundation of a universal category of tbougM. YScaspa- 
timi Ira’s exposition of the Buddhist theory of naming (opoi^) will he translated 
in an Appendix. 

8 taia iti yatah kalpito ’bhdvas taiah karandt (Mallav., f. 98). 
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cognize (the absence of a definite object) on some definite place, 
Tve cognize it not in the form of an illimited non-existence, but 
in a definite form, whether this form has been actually experienced 
or only imagined. Thus when we deny eternity (or simple dura- 
tion ^ of existence, or when we deny the presence) of a ghost ^ we 
should know that (these denied facts) must have a definite (repre- 
sentable) character. 

(70.11). This Contradiction is a contradiction (or cancellation) of 
Identity.® If two facts have their stand upon mutual exclusion, (if 
they are correlative) they cannot be identical. This Contradiction is, 
therefore, called Essential Contradiction^ (or law of Contradiction), 
meaning by it that it serves to establish the essence, or the nature, 
of (all) entities.® By dint of this (law of) Contradiction the essence of 
(every) reality is established as something « other », (as contrasted with 
other things). 

(70.14). This (visible contrast between all objects of perception) is 
just the foundation® (of our theory of Negation). If, in perceiving so- 
mething, we (eo ipso) deny something else, we deny it after having (for 
a moment) imagined its visibility. (70. 15). Whether, in pointing to a 
yellow patch, we deny even’ (its own) non-existence or whether we 
deny that it is a ghost, we can deny only a representable (concrete 
form of non-existence). Therefore negation is founded exclusively on a 
repelled suggestion. (Negation is then decided) after having (for a 
moment) imagined the visibility (of the denied fact). 

(70.17). And if it is so, (it follows that) when an object is being 
definitely circumscribed® (by cognition), a representable form of its- 
negation is being (eo ipso) repudiated, (not an illimited, infinite form). 

(70. 17). (Now, when yellow is denied simultaneously with a per- 
ception of a patch of blue colour, does this absent yellow include, in its 
turn, also a denial of non-yellow? Yes!) The definite form of non-existence 
which, (because it is definite), itself includes (another) non-existence. 


1 Cp. above, p. 33. 17. 

2 Cp. above, p. 33. 20. 

3 I. e., the law of Contradiction is the counterpart of the law of Identity* 

^ Cp. Jay ant a, p. 59. 10. 

5 Here again mstu is used for vastu and avastu, cp. p. 70. 22, 

^ ata eveti vibhalctaiva • vyavasthapanad eva drSydbhyupagama ’• purvakaM 
nisedha-smrupam hhdtayati, Mallav., f. 98. 

7 ahJiavo^ plti na Jcevalo bhdva ity api-Bdbdah^ ibid. f. 99. 

8 pariechidyatc Spratly ate = jfldyate* 
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is also repudiated as an imaginable (concrete form of non-existence). 
Therefore those objects which are excluded (according to the law of 
Contradiction, when something is definitely cognized), are excluded 
together with aU the negations which they themselves include. Thus 
it is that the identity is denied (of all correlative objects, i. e., of all) 
objects the essence of which consists in mutual exclusion.^ 

(70.20). This kind of contradiction does not prevent coexistence 
(in close contiguity). Thus the two kinds of opposition have different 
functions. By one of them the identity of cold and heat is preclu- 
ded, by the other their contiguous coexistence. They also have different 
spheres of application. The (law) of Contradiction (is logical), it regards 
all objects, whether real or not. But (Incompatibility or) impossibility of 
coexistence refers to a limited number of real (occurrences) only. Thus 
they have different functions and different spheres of application. Hence 
(it cannot be maintained that) they mutually include one another.® 


1 Lit., p. 70. 17 — 19. ((And the definite form, possessing the non-existence of 
that, it is also excluded as representable ; therefore, just as one’s own non-existence, 
the possessors of non-existence are likewise excluded. Thus the possessors of an 
essence which has its stand on mutual exclusion are all by this denied to be iden- 
tical ». 

2 Thus the Buddhists have established, 1) a general law of Contradiction 
which has two aspects, a) what can be termed its Identity-aspect according to 
which every thing and every idea excludes its own non-existence, and b) its Diffe- 
rence aspect according to which every thing and every idea has its own character 
different from others. 2) Besides this the Buddhists have their law of Otherness 
(viruddha-dharma-samsarga)^ cp above p. 8, note 2, according to which every va- 
riation of place, time and quality make the object « another » object, this law 
reduces everything to point-instants and cancels individual identity altogether. 
3) Among the c( different;) real objects there are some that are antagonistic inas- 
much as the duration of the one is repugnant to the duration of the other {sahdna^ 
va8tMna)A) Among the non-repugnant attributes there are some that are coinherent, 
belong to the same object, they are declared to be existentially identical, {taddtmya)^ 
e. g., a tree and an oak. The contrary opposition which is assumed in some Euro- 
pean logics between the extreme members of a series, as between white and black, 
and the contradiction between general and particular judgments is not taken no- 
tice of in Buddhist logic. Sigwart, cp. cit. 1.178, remarks that an almost Baby- 
lonian confusion reigns in European logic in the application of the terms contrary, 
contradicting, opposed, repugnant etc. This makes the task of translating Indian 
conceptions extreemly difficult. Sigwart himself, op. cit, L§ 22, establishes a 
difference between a predicate which is absent from the subject and a predicate 
which is incompatible with it, this difference, to a certain extent, corresponds to 
the difference established by Dharmakirti between general opposition (or contra- 
diction) and efficient incompatibility. 
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§ 13. The tjeceetain eeason (continued). 

78. Now, neither of these two kinds of oppo- 
sition does exist between the faculty of human 
speech and omniscience. 

(71.2). Admitting now that there are two kinds of opposition, (it 
is clear that) neither of them obtains between the faculty of human 
speech and omniscience.^ (It cannot be maintained), indeed, that 
omniscience (as a phenomenon enduring as long as) all the conditions 
(producing it) are fulfilled, vanishes as soon as human speech appears. 
Omniscience is really irrepresentable (transcendental). And (according 
to what has been explained above) ^ the absence of something irrepre- 
sentable ® can never be asserted * (with logical necessity). For this 
reason (alone) efficient opposition with such a (transcendental entity) 
is altogether impossible.® 

(71.4). Neither (does the second variety of opposition, i. e., logi- 
cal contradiction, obtain between these two facts, for it cannot be 
maintained that) the essence of omniscience consists in the absence of 
human speech. In this case logs of wood would be omniscient, because 
they cannot speak. Nor does the essence of the faculty of human speech 
consist in the absence of omniscience. For if it were so, logs of wood 
would possess this faculty, because they are not omniscient. Conse- 
quently since there is no opposition (of whatsoever a kind), we cannot 
deduce a denial of omniscience from an affirmation of the faculty of 
human speech. 

(71.8). Be it so! But if there were altogether no incompatibility 
between (omniscience and the faculty of speech), they could have been 
observed as coexistent, just as a jar and a cloth. This coexistence, 
however, has never been observed. Could we not think, on the ground 
of such negative experience,® that (nevertheless some kind of) incom- 


1 Lit., p. 71.1. « Further this, albeit double, opposition is impossible for speech, 
and omniscience)), ea ceti cah jpmararihe (Mai lav., f. 99). 

2 Ch. 11, sutra 48, cp. text p. 39. 18, transL p. 193 n. 

3 Bead adr^yasya, cp. Mallavadi, f. 99 — taia iti (p. 71.4), yato adrSyasya 
satah sarvajmvasya ndbhavo ^mstyate taktrive sati, tatah larandU 

4 i. e,, no negative judgment {adhyamsaya) in the real sense of this term is 
possible, cp. above, notes on pp. 104 ff. 

Lit., p. 71, 4. « Therefore there is no knowledge {gati=: Ttogn^jpeC) of opposi- 
tion with it)), aneneti sarvojfiatvena, ibid. 

^ adarSanat. 
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patibility obtains between them, and then conclude, on the ground of 
this incompatibility, that (the presence of the one implies) the absence 
of the other? 

This supposition is rejected in the following words.^ 

79. Even when a fact has never been observed, 
its non-existence cannot be deduced from the 
presence of another fact, if the latter has not 
been established (by experience) as incompatible 
with i t. ^ 

(71. 1 1). Even if (omniscience) has never been actually observed, (in a 
speaker), the existence of the^ (faculty of speech) cannot be (interpreted) 
as the existence^ of something incompatible (with omniscience). Although 
(it is true) that both facts have never been observed together, this 
does not mean that there is incompatibility between them, because 
incompatibility is not established through the mere fact that they 
never have been observed together. On the contrary (it is established) 
through our conviction® that among two (equally) observable facts 
the presence of the one blots out the presence of the other.® (71.13). 
Therefore although (the gift of omniscience has never been observed 


1 Lit., p. 71.8 — 9 «Be it (so)! If opposition does not exist at all, (we) could 
also observe their coexistence, just as of a jar and a cloth. But from non-observa- 
tion opposition (would) follow. And from opposition non-existence (would) follow? 
Having thus emitted a doubt he saysw. — The introduction of Vinitadeva, p. 
117. 11—13, is, as usual, more simple: «Let there be no opposition, if it is never- 
theless asked whether speech can exclude omniscience also without any opposition 
(between them), the answer is...)) Dh, has complicated the problem by the useless 
example of jai and cloth. In his comment MallavadI remarks that for the sake 
of argument we must imagine that a Jar and a cloth are two attributes predicable 
of the same subject, — {g}iata‘)patayoh samdnadhikaranyam sydd ity api sam^ 
hhdvane (f. 100). 

2 Lit., p. 71. 10. «And from the affirmation of the non opposed (=non incom- 
patible) even if there is non-perception, non-existence does not follow The term 
« affirmation)) vidM is here synonymous with « reality)) (mstu) or c< existence » or 
« presence)) or a perceptual judgment, cp. above text, p. 24. 16. 

8 ay am Hi vahirtvddih, Mai lav., f. 100. 

^ vidJii == hhdva, 

5 {adJiy-) arasayat^ lit. « through a judgment)), in the direct meaning of the 

term judgment, as implying an assertory attitude towards some reality by logical 
necessity. Vinitadeva says, « we cannot believe » wi nw5-«o) in its 

absence)) (p. 117.16). 

6 nimrtya~nimrtaka'‘lhdva. 
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as coexisting with the gift of human speech), the presence ^ of the 
latter (cannot he interpreted as) the presence of something incompatible 
(with omniscience). Consequently the presence of the former ® does not 
imply the absence of the latter. 

(71. 15). Similarly w'e cannot deduce the presence of passions (in 
an individual) from the fact that he (is a human being and) possesses 
the faculty of speech. Because, if speech were the result of passion, 
we could then deduce the presence of passions from the presence of 
the faculty of speech, and (vice versa) from the extinction of passions 
the absence of the faculty of human speech. But human speech is not 
an effect of psasions. 

Why? 

80. — because a causal relation between pas- 
sions and speech has never been established. 

(71. 18). Since passions etc. have never been proved (by Induction) 
to be related to human speech etc. as cause to effect, therefore (speech) 
is not the effect of passions. Hence we cannot infer the existence of 
passions from the existence of the faculty of human speech. 

(71. 20). Let us admit that human speech is not the outcome of 
passion, it nevertheless can be a coexisting (phenomenon), and then 
the passions being extinct, the faculty of speech can likewise disappear, 
(because) the accompanying phenomenon is absent? To this question 
we have the following reply, 

81. We cannot conclude that the faculty of 
speech must be absent when something that is 
not its cause is absent. 

(72.2). If something that is not the cause® of speech is absent, 
if it is something that merely happens to be (sometimes) coe.xistent 
with it, then the other fact, viz., the absence of speech, does not follow 
(with necessity) Therefore it is (quite) possible that the faculty of 
speech and extinct passions will be found existing together. 

82. Thus the faculty of speech is an uncer- 
tain mark. Its (necessary) absence in contrary 


1 = sattm =:yod-pa = sgrup-pa, cp. Tib , p. 162. 13, 102. 16 and 163. 1. 

2 dsmad iti vaktrtmt Mallav., p. 100. 

3 Read vdMranasya in 72. 1 and 72. 
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cases (where there is the gift of omniscience 
and passions are extinct) is subject to doubt. 

(72. 5). Therefore the faculty of human speech is an uncertain reason, 
since its absence in (all) contrary cases is subject to doubt. (The con- 
trary cases are) omniscience which is the contrary of non-omniscience ^ 
and extinct passions which is the contrary of efficient passions. 

§ 14. The conteaey eeasoh. 

(72. 7). After having thus explained the fallacies which are incur- 
red when a single aspect of the logical reason (viz., its first aspect oi 
its third aspect) is either wrong or uncertain, the (author) now 
goes on to explain the fallacies which are incurred when two aspects 
together are either wrong or uncertain. 

83. When the reverse of two aspects of the 
(adduced) reason is true, (the fallacy is called) 
a contrary (or inverted) reason. 

(72. 10). When two forms of the reason are wrong, the reason is 
inverted. But the reason has three aspects. In order to specify (the 
two wrong aspects), it is asked, 

84—86. What are the two? Its presence in si- 
milar and absence in dissimilar cases. E. g., the 
attributes of being a product, or of being volun 
tarily produced, become contrary reasons, if the 
eternality of the sounds of speech is to be de- 
duced from them. 

(72.14). The two particular aspects are being specified. 

(72.17). They are the presence of the reason (only) in similai 
cases and its absence from (every) dissimilar case. We must conneci 
(these words with the preceding ones and understand), when the con 
trary part of both these aspects is true, (the reason becomes an inver 
ted one). The fact of being a product is an analytical reason.* The fac 
of being voluntarily produced (must be understood here) as an infe 


1 The syllogism is stated in sutra III. 71, the major term is non- omniscience 
the dissimilar or contrary cases are cases of omniscience. 

2 Cp. above, suti’a III, 13, transl. p. 123. 
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rence from the existence of the effect (to the existence of its ^ cause). 
(72. 18). The words «produced voluntarily)) may indeed (have a double 
meaning), they may refer to the production (of an object) or to its 
cognition. Production is identical with the thing produced. But cogni- 
tion is an effect of the object cognized. The latter is here meant. It is 
an argument from causation.^ Both these arguments,® (supposing they 
are adduced to prove the eternity of the sounds of speech), are falla- 
cious and are proving just the contrary. 

(72. 22). Why is it so? 

87. Being absent in similar and present 
in dissimilar cases, they prove just the con- 
trary. 

(73.2). It is certain, that neither the attribute of being produced 
nor the attribute of being voluntarily produced, are present in similar 
cases, (i. e., in unchanging eternal entities). On the other hand, their 
presence in contrary cases only (i. e., in impermanent objects) is cer- 
tain. Therefore the reverse (of what is needed) is established. 

(73.4). Why is it, again, that when the reverse is established the 
reasons are contrary? 

88. They are contrary, because they establish 
just the inverted (conclusion). 

(73.6). They prove the reverse part of the predicate « eternal)), 
i. e., they prove impermanence. Therefore, they are called contrary.* 

1 Cp. above, text p. 46. 12, transl. p. 126, -where it was q^iioted as an example 
of an analytical deduction of coexisting attributes. 

^ Lit., ((Therefore an effect-reason)). 

® For his Table of Reasons (Hetu-calcra) Dignaga wants two varieties of rea- 
sons to the contrary, just as he has also two varieties of correct reasons. For the 
details of this interesting question we must refer to the impending edition and 
translation of Dignaga’s work. Since he wanted an analytical and a causal deduc- 
tion to the contrary, he modified the inference Sabdo' nitynh, prayatnatMtitanya- 
IcatvBt into the form of iabdo' nityah pTayatnafumta/riyoha-jHana-utpadcinStr 
anityatm is here the same as sattm, and existence is posited as the cause of its 
willful cognition. The exact interpretation of this strange example has given rise 
to many divergent views among Indian and Tibetan logicians. 

4 The author establishes three varieties of the fallacy of a contrary reason. 
Two of them contradict an explicitly stated major, viz., 1) sound is eternal, because 
it is a product, 2) sound is eternal, because it produces knowledge by a conscious 
effort. Both reasons, the one coexisting with, (analytical), the other succeeding to. 
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§ 15. A REASON CONTRADICTING AN ADMITTED PRINCIPLE. 

(73.8). If these two arguments, (the one analytical, the other 
causal), are fallacious contrary arguments, because they prove just 
the reverse (of what they were supposed to prove), then^ the major 
term (of which the reverse is thus being proved, must) be explicitly 
stated in the syllogism, it cannot remain unexpressed. We have how- 
ever stated above ^ that the point to be deduced is (sometimes under- 
stood) without being explicitly mentioned. Therefore an argument 
which contradicts a (tacitly) admitted principle will constitute a sepa- 
rate, (third variety of this fallacy). Alluding to this (circumstance 
the author) says, 

89. There is a third variety of a self-contra- 
dictory argument? That which contradicts a (ta- 
citly) admitted principle. 

(73.11). Has not a third variety of the contrary reason been 
given? Two of them prove the contrary of what is expressed. The 
third is destructive of an admitted principle which is not explicitly 
stated. 

(73.13), An example is given. 

90. This is an example — 

(Thesis). The sense of vision and othe 
senses are serviceable to another one’ 
needs. 

(Reason). Because they are composit 
substances. 

(Example). Just as beds, chairs and 
other requisites.® 

(73.15). «The eye and other sense-organs », this is the subject. 
They participate in the production of a foreign purpose, of another’s 
aim, or they really create such an (object). The words «they are servi- 
ceable to another one’s needs » — express the consequence. Because 


(causal), the major term, are similar, since they establish the same inverted conclu- 
sion explicitly stated, cp. Mallavadi, f. 101, — tata iU{p.^3.&)v^paryaJ/a-sadh- 
anSd ity amyoh samanadMkaranyam. 

1 Cp. Mallavadi, f. 101, — uktam ce ti (p. 73. 8) cas tatharthe. 

2 Cp. Butra III. 47, transl. p. 157. 

s Cp. above, sutra III. 49, transl. p. 159. 
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(ithey are composite substances*), this is the reason. (73. 16). Indeed, 
the eye and other organs (are physical they) consist of an assemblage 
of atoms, ^ therefore they are called composite. On the other hand, beds 
and chairs etc. are requisites, because they are commodities to be enjoyed 
by man. This is the example which proves the general proposition. (On 
the authority of) this example the fact of having a composite nature 
is supposed to be subordinate to the fact of being serviceable to some- 
body else. Since beds, chairs etc. have a composite nature and they 
are serviceable to the man who uses them, therefore they are called 
requisites. 

(73.21). How does this reason contradict an admitted principle? 

91. It is a contrary reason, because it proves 
just the reverse of (the principle) admitted by 
the (disputant), viz., the reverse of an existence 
for the sake of a simple substance. 

(74. 2). To exist for the sake of something simple, means to have 
an aim directed towards something simple. This principle, the existence 
of the composite for the sake of the simple, is admitted by the dispu- 
tant who isaSankhya philosopher. The opposite of it is existence 
for the sake of something composite. Since it proves the opposite the 
reason is self-contradictory. (74.4). (hideed), the Sankhya maintains 
that the Soul exists. The Buddhist asks, why is that? The other then 
adduces a proof for establishing the existence of the Soul. (74. 5). 
Thus it is that the point to be proved is that the sense-organs are 
serviceable to the Soul which is a simple substance. But this principle 
implies just the contrary. Indeed, when one thing helps the other, it 
is efficient in regard of the latter. And the effect is always something 
composite either from the start or gradually. Thus it is, therefore, 
that (the proposition) «the senses are not independent substances » 
means, that they exist for the sake of some composite substance, (not 
for the sake of a simple one). 

(74. 9). This variety of a self-contradictory argument has been 
established by our Master Dignaga. Howisitthatyou(Dhar- 
makirti), being the author of a Commentary on his work, have 
omitted it? 


^ E. g., the organ of vision consists in atoms of transparent matter {rUpa-pra- 
soda) located on the surface of the eye-ball in concentric circles, cp. my Central 
Conception, p. 12 ff. 
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92. Why is it not mentioned here (as a sepa- 
rate variety)? Because it is implied in the two 
other ones. 

(74. 14). It might he objected that this contrary reason does not 
prove the reverse of what is expressed. How is it then, that it is in- 
cluded in the foregoing ones? 

93. It does not differ from them, in that it 
proves the reverse of the consequence. 

(74. 16). (It is included in the former ones), because such a reason 
which contradicts an admitted tenet, does not differ from them, inasmuch 
as it proves the reverse of the predicate which it is intended to estab- 
lish. Just as the previous two forms prove the reverse, so is also this 
one. Whether it proves or not the reverse of the words expressing it, 
does not matter. Therefore it is necessarily included in them. 

(74.19). If someone would object that the predicate to be dedu- 
ced must necessarily he expressed, and ask how it is then that the 
latter form (of fallacy) is identical with the preceding two in proving 
the reverse of the predicate, the author answers, 

94. There is indeed no material difference bet- 
ween an expressed and an intended predicate. 

(74.21) . Since there is no disctinction, no difference whatsoever, 
between what is expressed as a predicate and what it is intended 
(really to prove), therefore this last form of the contrary reason is 
implied in the former two. Such is our conclusion.^ 

(74. 22) . Every section (in a scientific treatise) is devoted to some 
fact which has been challenged® by the opponent. To establish this 
fact is the aim (of the disputant). Whether this aim is explicitly sta- 
ted or implicitly understood, makes no difference, because (according 
to our opinion) there is no necessity of explicitly stating the point 
which must be established, (when it is understood implicitly).^ There 
is thus no (material) difference (between the last and the former two 
varieties of a contrary argument).® 

1 iipasaniliara. 

2 apanna. 

4 Op. above, sutra III 47. 49. 

5 Lit., p. 75. 1 — 2, «And wbat has fallen into the section is objectivized by 
the wish to prove it. A probandum is admitted whether expressed or not expressed, 
but not exclusively just the expressed is the probandum. Therefore no difference », 
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§ 15. Anotheb PALLACT op an UNCBETAIN EBASON. 

(75.4). What fallacy ensues when one aspect of the reason is 
wrong and the other is uncertain? 

95. When one of the two forms^ is wrong and 
the other dubious, the reason becomes uncer- 
tain. 

(75.4). When the reverse of both these aspects of the reason is 
ascertained, the reason is contrary. When one of them is wrong and 
the other dubious, the reason is uncertain. 

(75. 6). What form has it? The author answers, 

96. An example — 

(Thesis). Someone is passionless or some- 
one is omniscient. 

(Reason). Because he possesses the fa- 
culty of speech. 

(Major premise). (Whosoever is a human 
being possessing the faculty of speech, is 
omniscient and passionless). 

The contraposition is here wrong, the positive 
concomitance uncertain. 

(75.9). «Free from passions » is one predicate, <tomniscient» is 
another one. «Because he possesses the faculty of speech» is the rea- 
son. The contraposition gives a wrong judgment. Our own personal 
experience teaches us that the reason is present in dissimilar cases, 
that a person who has passions and who is not omniscient is never- 
theless not deprived of the faculty of speech.** Therefore, the general 


I The second and the third aspect of the logical reason are alone here alluded 
to, its presence in similar cases only and its absence in every dissimilar case, 
alias the major premise in its direct and its contraposited form. The first aspect 
of the reason or its presence upon the subject of the conclusion, alias the minor 
premise, is here left out of account, its deficiency has been treated above in 
sStras m. 59—67. 

S Lit., p. 75. 10 11. ((Just in the self which has passions and is non-omnisci* 
ent, in the dissimilar case, the fact of speech is seen». 
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proposition is wrong when contraposited. In its positive form it is 
uncertain.^ Why? 

97. Since omniscience and (absolute) absence 
of passions are unaccessible to experience, it 
is uncertain whether the gift of speech coexists 
(with these attributes) or not. 

(75. 14). Omniscient beings and beings (absolutely) without pas- 
sions constitute the similar instances (from witch the generalization 
is to be drawn by Induction). They are unaccessible (to experience),^ 
they are metaphysical.® The faculty of speech, on the other hand, is a 
faculty known from experience. Whether this faculty is present with 
them,^ i. e., with transcendental omniscient and passionless beings, or 


1 The positive form of the major premise will he. 

Whosoever possesses the faculty of speech is omniscieut. 

Its cortraposition will he, 

Whosoever is non-omniscient does not possess the faculty of speech. 

Although it has been established above, sutra III. 28 ff., that concomitance and 
its contraposition are equipollent and always express implicitly the same fact, 
nevertheless in a fallacious syllogism the one may be wrong and the other only 
uncertain. Here the contraposition is proved by personal experience to be wrong. 
This same experience, one would think, is sufficient to explode the positive form of 
the major premise modo tollente, but it is here treated as though it had the form of the 
proposition «all omniscient beings possess the faculty of speech)) and is then rejected 
on the ground that omniscient beings are beyond our experience. It is a matter of 
course that no such syllogism has ever been maintained by any school. The Jains 
have maintained that the founder of their religion was omniscient because he has 
preached their religion. Other Jains are reported to have considered the knowledge 
of astronomy as a token of omniscience, cp. below sutra III. 131. The Buddhists, 
on the contrary, have maintained that preaching {upadesa-pramyanam) is a mark 
of non-omniscience, since conceptual thought (vtJcalpa) and speech can express only 
limited, imputed knowledge, cp. N. kanika, p. 112—113. It is nevertheless a tenet 
in Mahayana that Buddha, the Absolute Bemg,is Omniscient, but this cannot be 
established by logical methods. Here the terms are arranged in every possible combi- 
nation, from a formal stand point, for didactical purposes, without any reference to 
real tenets. It has become usual among Tibetan logicians to choose quite senseless 
examples in order better to impress the rules of formal logic. An inference of the 
form «all goats are sheep because they are cows» is considered to be well suited 
to exemplify an inference where all the three aspects of the reason are wrong. 

* viprakarM, 

8 atindriyatmf. 

* tatra. 
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not, (will always remain) a problem. Therefore we will never be able 
to decide whether omniscience can be deduced from the faculty of 
speech or not. The reason is uncertain. 

§ 16 . What fallacy ensues when both aspects of the 

EBASON AEE UNCEETAIN. 

(75. 17). It will now be stated, that when both the aspects of the 
reason are dubious, the reason is (also) uncertain. 

98. When there is doubt regarding these same 
two forms of the reason, the fallacy is (also) 
called uncertain. 

(75. 19). When the same forms, i.e., the general proposition and 
its contraposition are dubious, the reason itself is dubious. 

99. (Thesis). The living body is endowed with 
a Soul. 

(Eeason). Because it possesses breath and 
other (animal functions).^ 


1 We find the argument inferring the existence in a body of a substantial Soul 
from the presence in it of animal functions, already adumbrated in Y ais. S, III. 2. 4. 
It was included hy Dignaga in his Hetu-cakra as a logical fallacy of a conter- 
minous [osadMraim) reason Uddyotakara, opposing Dignlga, took it up and 
Tindicated it as a valid reason. He thus was led to establish the theory of logical 
reasons supported by negative examples alone (Icevala-vyatirelcin). He also interpre- 
ted the Method of Eesidues (Sesavad-anumana) as an inference from negative in- 
stances only and applied to it the term of amta-lutu which in the S5nkliya school 
was the current designation of tiie Method of Difference (midhamvyamt), H. Kan- 
dali, p. 208, Jay ant a, p. 436 and 577, accepts the theory. After some fluctuations 
it was finally incorporated into the amalgamated system by Gangela, cp. Tattva- 
cintamani, p. n. 582 ff., and has become one of the characteristic features of modern 
Nyaya, cp. on it H. Jacobi in 99 A. 1919, p. 9 ff. and art. Yita und Avita in 
E. Garb e’s Festschrift. As fallacy it occupies in Dignaga’ s system of possible logi- 
cal reasons the central position, it is the most barren, so to say, reason, so barren 
that it almost is no reason at all. The function of a logical reason is to determine the 
position of a subject between similar and dissimilar cases and thus to connect it 
through similarity with its logical predicate. But in this case there are no similar 
and no dissimilar cases at all, the subject being conterminous with the fact adduced 
as a reason. Since the predicate and its negation contain in themselves all things 
cognizable, the supposed reason, so far it is a real fact, must he contained 
somewhere among them, but there is absolutely no possibility to determine whether 
it is contained thein one part or in the other. The argument, according to Dig» 
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(76.2). Ills endowed with a Soul» is the predicate. «The body)) is 
the subject. The (diving body)) is a qualification. When the body is 
dead, the existence in it of the Soul is not admitted (by the advocates of 
a substantial Soul). ((Breath)) means taking in breath and other attri- 
butes of a sentient being, like opening and shutting the eyes etc. 
The fact that the living body possesses these attributes is the reason, 

(76.5). This fact gives rise to uncertainty (as to whether a Soul 
really exists in it or not), since it is over-narrow,^ (i. e., it is found in the 
living body exclusively, the reason is conterminous with the subject). 

Indeed, the presence of the middle term upon the minor* produces® 
doubt (as to the presence there of the major term) owing to two 
causes. (The first is) that a dilemma is produced of which the two horns 
embrace together every thing existing.^ (The second is) that we do not 
know which of these two comprehensive classes includes (the fact repre- 
senting our logical reason, or middle term). (76. 7). If these two classes 
did not embrace together every thing existing, (if some evidence from 
similar and dissimilar cases would have been available), there would 
be no doubt, because there being other (similar) instances the minor 
premise ® (would then be confirmed by evidence drawn from them), one 
of the horns of the dilemma would be cancelled and the doubt sol- 


naga, reduces to the formula « sound is eternal because it is heard», which is as 
valid as the contrary judgment ((sound is non-eternal because it is heard ». Accor- 
ding to the ITaiyayikas there are contrary cases, viz., inanimate things, jars etc., 
from which animal functions are excluded, and this proves by mere dissimilarity 
the existence of a Soul. But according to the Buddhists there is no exclusion from 

dissimilar cases, if there is no inclusion in the similar ones. The Buddhists deny 

the existence of the Soul as a separate substance. Mahayana denies also the exi- 
stence of all eternal substances and applies the term existence only to what is 
causally efficient (artha-lcriya-'karin). But the question whether the Soul really 
exists, or whether eternally unchanging substances really exist, is here left out 
of account, and the question is taken from the logical side only, which must be bind- 
ing even to the advocates of the existence of a Soul. 

1 asadharana, 2 paksa-dharma. 

3 fietu = karana = Tib. rgyu. 

4 Yiz., the living body possessing animal functions, as according to the law of 
excluded middle, either is or is not the possessor of a Soul. The possessors and non- 
possessors of a Soul represent together all things existing. 

5 The minor premise (Tgaksa-dharma) here must be imagined as having the 
form of «this living body possesses those animal functions which by induction 
from similar cases are proved to be’ invariably concomitant with the presence of a 
Soul ». Since there are no facts from which this generalization can be drawn, there 
is no certainty concerning the reason and minor premise. 
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ved.^ (76. 9). A fact which points to an indefinite position of the subject 
between two mutually exclusive attributes is a source of doubt. A fact 
which is not capable of doing even that (is no reason at all), it is a 
source of ignorance. A fact which points to a definite position of the 
subject between two (opposed) possibilities is (either a right logical 
reason), or it may also be just a contrary one.® 

(76. 11). Therefore, if there are only two all-embracing possibilities 
and no certainty that the subject is present upon only one of them, 
this will give rise to doubt. (76. 12). On the other hand, (if there are 
instances) proving the presence (of the reason either in the one or 
in the other class), if we are certain that it is definitely present (only on 
one side), the reason will be, (as stated above, either a right one) or just 
the contrary (of a right one, in any case it will not be indefinite). (76. 1 3). 
But if we are certain that it is indefinite, it then can be either 
1) an overwide mark (pervading not alone the subject of the inference, 
but all the similar and dissimilar instances as well®), or 2) a reason 
whose exclusion from the dissimilar instances is subject to doubt, ^ or 


1 Lit, acouM not point to a subject non-disjoint from one attribute among the 
two», i. e., could point to a subject disjoint from one of the attributes, and conse- 
quently conjoint with tbe other. 

2 E. g., both propositions <c Socrates is mortal, because so many persons are 
known to have died», and a Socrates is immortal^ because so many persons are 
known to have died» have that feature in common that the position of the middle 
term «man», although right in the first case and wrong in the second, is in both 
cases definite; in the first proposition it is represented as present in similar and, eo 
ijjso, absent in dissimilar instances, in the second it is, on the contrary, represented 
as present in dissimilar cases, i. e., in cases of immortality, and absent, eo ipsOy in 
similar cases, or in cases of mortality. It is indispensable to mention both these 
combinations because iuDignaga’s system of logical reasons they fill up definite 
places assigned to them. 

3 Example see above, text p, 66. 7, transl. p. 181, a the sounds of speech are 
eternal entities, because they are cognizable ». Cognizable are both the similar eter- 
nal entities, like the Cosmic Ether or Space, and the dissimilar impermanent enti- 
ties, like pots etc. The presence of the reason is equally ascertainable on both 
sides, hence no conclusion is possible. 

^ Example cp, above, text p. 66.10, transl. p, 182, athe sounds of speech 
are willfully produced, because they are impermanent)). There are two classes 
of objects, they are either willfully produced or produced without the intervention of 
a personal will. Willfully produced are pots etc., and impermanence is present on 
them. But existing without the intervention of a personal will are both pennanent 
objects as the Cosmical Ether and impermanent things like lightning etc. The posi- 
tion of the reason is uncertain, since it is nnlv nartlv evclnded from the disRimilar 
cases. 
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3) a reason whose positive concomitance is subject to doubt/ or 4) a 
reason whose contraposited concomitance is wrong.® (76. 14). (Finally,® 
when there are altogether no instances) pointing to the presence of 
the reason (either on one side or on the other, when the reason is 
conterminous with the subject of the inference), the reason will be an 
over-narrow, (a too peculiar), uncertain reason.'* 

1 Example see text p. 66. 8, transl. p. 182, ((the sounds of speech are pro- 
duced without the intervention of a personal will, because they are impermanent)). 
The two mutually exclusive classes are the same as in the preceding example, hut 
the position of the similar and dissimilar instances, from which the generalization 
is drawn, is reversed. The similar instances, the objects not willfully produced, are 
both permanent and impermanent. This alone would not invalidate the concomitance 
since the positive concomitance must be supported not by all similar cases, hut 
only by some of them (cp. sutra IL 6— 7); provided there is no evidence to the 
contrary, it will be right. But in the present case the concomitance will never- 
theless he uncertain, because the contraposition will give a wrong judgment. The dis- 
similar instances, the objects willfully produced are all impermanent. This fallacy 
occupies the third place in Dignaga’s system. 

2 Example see text p. 66. 12, transl. p. 183, «the sounds of speech are eter- 
nal entities, because they are penetrable ». All objects are either eternally un- 
changing or perpetually changing (momentary, cp. p. 121 n,). Penetrability is 
represented on both sides, but only partly. The Cosmic Ether is imagined as con- 
terminous with Space, eternal and penetrable. Atoms are assumed by the Vaise- 
Qika school as eternal and impenetrable. It is not required that all penetrable 
{amurta) objects should he eternal in order to establish the general proposition 
((whatsoever is penetrable is eternal)). The predicate can be greater in extension 
than the subject. But the canons of inference (cp. sutra II. 7) require that the 
reason should be totally absent in dissimilar cases, i. e., in the present instance, 
that the impermanent objects should be all of them penetrable, and this is not the 
case, because jars etc. are impermanent and impenetrable. Since the contraposition 
does not hold good {asiddha), the fallacy is called fallacy of unwarranted contra- 
position. It is the ninth fallacy of Dignaga’s system. The logical value of this 
example has given rise to a great deal of controversy among the Tibetan logicians. 

3 This fallacy occupies the central position in Dignaga’s systematic table of 
possible reasons. There are neither similar nor dissimilar cases. The major premise 
cannot be established by Induction. Above and beneath it are the two right rea- 
sons, whose position regarding the similar and dissimilar cases is definite and cor- 
rect. At the right and at the left are the two contrary reasons whose position is as 
definite, hut the reverse of correct. In the four corners are situated the indefinite 
uncertain reasons. We thus have a square table with a centre and three points on 
every side making together 9 items (if the comer points are not reckoned double). 
This remarkable achievement of Dignaga will be fully elucidated by M-r A. Yo- 
strikoff in his forthcoming edition and translation ofDignSga’sHetucakra- 
samarthana. 

^ Lit., p. 76. 5—15. ((TMs non-shared (by anything else fact) will be establi- 
shed as a cause (hetu = rgyu) of doubt. And the attribute of the subject (pafcsa-- 
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(76. 15). Therefore (the author now proceeds) to indicate the two 
causes why an attribute conterminous (with the subject of the infe- 
rence) can produce no certainty. 

100. Because except the class of entities pos- 
sessing a Soul, and the class not possessing it, 
there is no (third) group where animal functi- 
ons are found. 

(76.18). xPossessing a Soul» is an entity wherein the Soul exists. 
«Noii-possessing it« is that wherein it is absent. There is no group, 
different from them, wherein breath etc. should he present as a real 
attribute. Therefore it gives rise to uncertainty. 

(76.21). Why is it that there is no other group? 

101. Because presence and absence of the 
Soul embrace between them every existing 
object. 

(77. 2). Presence of the Soul is its existence. It is contrasted with 
non-existence.^ Both embrace, i. e., include, every existing reality. 
Where Soul exists, we have an entity possessing a Soul. All other 


dharma) is a cause (hetu = rgyu) of doubt from two causes (Jcarana = rgyu). 
Because wbicli two forms are the object of doubt in them every existing object is 
included, and because there is no certainty of (its) presence even in one of these 
two pervasive forms. There is no doubt regarding those two forms in which two 
forms all existing objects are not included. Because when another form occurs, 
the attribute of the subject will not be capable of showing the subject as non-disjoi- 
ned from one attribute among the two, therefore it will not be a cause ijietu — 
rgyu) of doubt. (70. 9) The thing showing an indefinite existence between two attri- 
butes is a cause Qietu = rgyu) of doubt. But a thing incapable of showing even an 
indefinite existence among two attributes is a cause (hctu = rgyu) of non-cognition. 
A reason {hetu — gtan-th»igs) showing a definite position is eventually (vS) contrary. 
(76. 11). Therefore by which two (possibilities) every thing existing is included, for 
them there is a cause [Tietu = rgyu) of doubt, if there is no certainty of the pre- 
sence also in one among them. But if there is certainty of presence, if there is cer- 
tamty of definite (-exclusive) presence in one place, the reason {hetu=:gtan-thsigs) 
can eventually be a contrary one. But if there is certainty of non-exclusive (ant- 
^ta) existence, it will be generally uncertain or uncertain as to the exclusion 
om dissimilar cases or doubtfully concomitant or wrong as to exclusion. But if 
there will be uncertainty as to its presence even in one place, it will be a non- 
shared uncertain (reason)*. Note the double translation in Tibetan of hefu either 
by rgyu = Jcaram, or by gtan-thsigs = Zin^o. 

^ 1 Lit., p. 77. 2. aThe presence of the Soul is its real existence, its exclusion is 

Its non-existence ». 
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entities do not possess it. There is no other (third) group. This cir- 
cumstance is (one of the) causes producing uncertainty. 

(77. 5). After having stated that the two groups include everything 
existing, the second (cause of uncertainty) is next given. 

102. Neither can the presence (of the reason) 
in one of these (classes) he apprehended with 
certainty. 

(77.7) . There is no certainty of the presence, or of the real 
existence, (of the reason) in one of these groups, either in the one 
which (is supposed) to possess a Soul or in the one which (is suppo- 
sed) not to possess it. Neither is there some other place, besides 
these two groups, where the presence of animal functions could be 
found as a real attribute. 

(77.8) . Therefore only so much is known that (animal functions) 
are an appurtenance of some entities which are included (somewhere) 
among just these two groups. But there is no certainty about that 
particular group in which alone they are really present. That is the 
meaning. Therefore (the author) says, — (the reason is uncertain). 

103. Since neither in the entities supposed to 
possess a Soul, nor in the entities known not 
to possess it, is the presence of animal functi- 
ons certain.^ 

(77. 12). There are no real objects in which either the presence or 
the absence of an (eternal) Soul would be (empirically) ascertainable 
and universally accepted, and in which (at the same time) the absence 
of animal functions would be an established fact. Therefore the reason 
is uncertain, since its concomitance is not ascertained. These two cau- 
ses make an attribute conterminous (with the subject) an uncertain 
reason. They have been thus indicated. 

(77.15). Every logical reason being present upon the subject of 
the conclusion^ (constitutes the minor premise, but it) becomes uncer- 

^ In Sutra III. 103 read aniddlies instead of crnddhth, the following words fo- 
Vhyam na vyatiricyate must be transferred to the end of the next sutra, where like- 
wise asiddheh is to be read instead of ctsiddhih. 

2 The minor premise (paftsa-dAorma) would have been «the living body posses- 
ses animal fanctious». But the author introduces it in the form of a part of the con- 
clusion, saying in sutra III. 104 « iherefort the breath etc. being present in the living 
bodya etc. The term palcsa-dharma is often used as a synonym of toM,Dandar 
Lha-ramba calls the Hetu-eaJcra Phyogs-chos-khor-lo = pdksa-dharma-edhra. 
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tain when it is either overwide (trespassing into the sphere of dissi- 
milar instances, whether embracing all of them or only a part), or 
when it is over-narrow (conterminous with the subject). The (author) 
now introduces the minor premise, giving it the form as though it 
were a conclusion. 

104. Therefore, since it is not proved that ani- 
mal functions inherent in a living body exclude 
it either from the class of all objects posses- 
sing a Soul or from all objects not possessing 
any, (it is impossible to point out that one 
among) these two groups in which they are ne- 
cessarily absent. 

(77. 19). The words «animal functions inherent in a living body»' 
point to the minor premise. Since there is no certainty of the absence 
of the mark in neither of both groups, therefore it does not exclude 
(the living body, neither out of the one group, nor out of the other). 
If it were a real attribute necessarily present in one of the two all- 
embracing groups, it (eo ipso) would have been absent in the other. 
Therefore it is said, « since it is not established that (animal functions 
in a living body) exlude it either from all entities having a Soul or 
from all entities not having any Soul etc....». Animal functions are 
absent in some objects only, e. g., in jars etc. So much alone is certain. 
But we do not know precisely whether it is absent in all objects having 
or in all objects not having a Soul. We do not know that it is ne- 
cessarily absent in the whole of the one or (in the whole) of the other 
group. It cannot, therefore, be necessarily excluded out of neither of 
them. 

(78.5). But then perhaps the positive concomitance of animal 
functions with one of the two groups is certain? 

105 — 106. Neither is there any positive concomi- 
tance, because (the necessary presence of the rea- 
son) in one of the groups is also not established. 

(78.7). No! animal functions are not necessarily concomitant with 
either of the (two groups), neither with the group of those having a 
Soul, nor with the group of those who have none. Why is that? 
(78.10). Because its presence in one of the two groups, either in that 
where there is a Soul, or in that where there is no Soul, is not estab- 
lished. That animal functions are a real attribute to be found some- 
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where among the two groups, this is certain. But it is not certain that 
they necessarily coexist with a Soul, or that they necessarily are incom- 
patible with Soul. How can then their concomitance (with the Soul) 
be ascertained? 

(78.13). Now, the Buddhist denies the existence oi Soul alto- 
gether. For him there can be no question whether animal functions 
really exist in those beings which (are supposed) to possess a Soul. On 
the contrary, for him there is only certainty that we can speak neither 
of the presence nor of the absence of such functions in them. (Does 
that mean that he can deny both their presence and their absence with 
the non-existing Soul?)^ This suggestion is answered (in the follo- 
wing passage), 

107 — 108. Whether the Soul exists or whether 
it does not exist, we cannot in any case deny at 
once both the presence and the absence of ani- 
mal functions (in soulless beings), because the 
denial of the one implies the affirmation of the 
0 ther.® 

(78.17). If there are real beings endowed with a Soul, we can 
impossibly be (simultaneously) certain of both the presence and ab- 
sence in them of animal functions. (Nor is the contrary possible). If 
there are no (real beings) endowed with a Soul, we neither can deny 
(at once) the presence and the absence (in them of those functions).® 
Why is that? (78.21). Because just the denial^ of the one — whe- 


1 Lit, p. 78. 13 — 15. ttAnd is it not that for the opponent there is nothing pos- 
sessing a Soul? Therefore there is neither concomitance nor exclusion of this rea- 
son in the possessor of a Soul. Thus there is certainty of the non-existence of both 
concomitance and exclusion in the (non-existing) possessor of a Soul, but not doubt 
of its real existence. Having put this question he says». — ‘ttyatireka is here used 
not in the sense of contraposition, but of exclusion or absence, = abhava, cp. text 
p. 79. 7. From the fact that there are no Souls altogether, the disputant draws a 
dedMCtio ad absurdum, that animal functions whether present or absent will always 
be concomitant with the absence of a Soul, satmaka means here the supposed pos- 
sessor of a Soul. 

2 Lit., p. 78, Sutras 107—108. «And there is no certainty of non-existence of 
both concomitance and exclusion of it from the possessor of a Soul and from the 
non-possessor of a Soul, because the certainty of the non-existence of the one is 
invariably concomitant with the existence of the other*. 

3 lit., p. 78. 18. «And the ablative case «from the possessor of a Soul, from 
the non-possessor of a Sonia must be regarded as depending on the word exclusion*. 

■* abMva-niScaya. 
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ther of the presence or of the absence — is inseparable from the affir- 
mation^ of the other, of the second (alternative). (Denial) necessarily 
implies affirmation. 

(79. 1). Such is the condition. For this reason (the Buddhist’s Soul- 
denial is here irrelevant). Since one negative certainty implies the 
(correlative) positive certainty, therefore both alternatives cannot he 
simultaneously true. 

(79. 3). Why is it again that the denial of one (alternative) neces- 
sarily implies the affirmation of the other? 

This question is answered — 

109. The necessary presence and the necessary 
absence® (of animal functions wheresoever a Soul 
is absent), (these two facts) are exclusive of one 
another. Since neither of them can be establi- 
shed, (the adduced reason for proving the exi- 
stence of a Soul) is uncertain, (it proves no- 
thing). 

(79. 6) . The mutual exclusion of two facts means that the absence 
(of the one is equivalent to the presence of the other). This alone is 
the essence ® of both (the facts in question). This their relation * con- 
stitutes their essence.* For this reason (the argument is uncertain). 

(79. 7) . The positive and the inverted connection (of the middle 
term are here nothing but its) presence and absence. Presence and ab- 
sence (of the same thing) are by their essence mutually exclusive. 
(According to the Law of Contradiction) when something is delimited 
by its difference from something else, it takes its stand upon this 
contrast.® (79. 9). Now, presence can be defined as an absence of its 
own absence, (as a double negation). Thus the presence of something 
takes its stand upon an exclusion of its own negation. (79. 10). Nega- 
tion (or non-existence) is again, (according to our theory of Negation ®) 
the absence of a (definite) form® of it, (a form representable), con- 


1 bhava-’niScaya, 

^ anvaya-wyatireka = bhavO’alMm, 
rupa = svarupa, 

^ hhava, 

^ Cp. above, text p. 69.22—70. 3, tranal. p. 193. 

Cp. above, cp. II, sutra 26 ff. 

7 nlrupa-abaava, lit. formless or illimited negation, but here the negation of a 
definite form mast be understood, otherwise the passage would stand in glaring 
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structed by imagination. By contrasting (a given content) with what 
represents its own negation, we cognize that content as a (definite) 
image. 

(79. 11). If that is so, the denial of the presence (of animal functions 
in beings having no Soul) is equivalent to their absence, and the 
denial of their absence is equivalent to their presence. Therefore, if 
we are certain that they are not present, we (eo ipso) are certain that 
they are absent, and if we are certain that they are not absent, we 
(eo ipso) are certain that they are present, (The presence and absence 
of animal functions in things characterized by the absence of a Soul 
cannot simultaneously be true). 

(79. 13). Therefore, supposing (we adhere to the Buddhist view and 
maintain) that the existence of an (eternal) Soul is a phantom,^ (be- 
cause no creature) in reality possesses it, nevertheless this does not 
mean that we can, with apodictic certainty, deny both the presence 
and the absence of animal functions in these (soulless realities on the 
score that every thing is soulless). (According to the Law of Contra- 
diction^) one real thing cannot simultaneously be present and absent 
in another one, and therefore we cannot with apodictic certainty deny 
them both at once, (we can only fluctuate between them). 

(79. 15). Nor do we here propose to prove to our opponents^ (the 
NaiySyikas) that the (eternal) Soul does not exist at all and that real 
beings do not possess it, but (we propose to prove that it is incum- 


contradiction to p. 70. 9, where a niyata-akdra kalpita ahhdva is layed stress on. 
The meaning is rupam paricchidyate mrupatdm [tasya eva rupasya ahhdvam) vya~ 
vacchidya. Such also seems to he the intention of the Tib. translators, cp. p. 
180. 9 — 11. Jayanta speaks, p. 52. 3, of mrupa-abhdva as non-existence possessing 
no perceptible colour. MallavadI, fol. 105 — 106, explains — atJia hhavatu yasya 
vyavacchedena yat paricchidyate tat tat-parihdrena mjavasthitam^ param nabhdva- 
'vyavacchedena hhamsya pariccedah sydd ity dSankydha svdbhdvetyddi (79. 9). . . 
athdbhdvasya myata-svarupa-alhdve Icatham tad-vyavaccliedena hhdva-vyamsthitih 
sydd ity dSankydha {cCjbhdvo Mtyddi, (79. 10). atha hhavatu mrupo (a)hJidvahj 
param na nlrupam vyavacchi(dya rupam dkaravat paricchidyata iti). Kamala§ila, 
p. 934. 18, uses the term nirupa in conaection with sdmdnya in the sense of m‘h- 
svahhdva = iunya. 

1 avastu, 

2 Cp. above, text p. 70, 12 ff. 

s The argument here discussed is advanced by the MySyika, cp. X. vart. 
and Tatp. ad Nyaya-sutra, I. 35, the opponent, prativadin^ is the Buddhist, but 
Soullessness is a characteristic tenet of Buddhists against which the Naiyayikas 
usually protest, both parties are mutually the opponents of one another. 
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bent upon them to admit that) logically^ (the existence of a Soul re- 
mains a problem), (So far the adduced reason can prove nothing), both 
its presence (in living bodies) and its absence (in lifeless things) are 
not proved. (79.17). Just because there are no facts which could (by 
the methods of Agreement and Difference) establish beyond the possi- 
bilitq of doubt the presence of an (eternal) Soul (on the one side) and 
its absence (on the other), just therefore (the existence of animal fun- 
ctions can decide nothing), neither can it prove the presence nor the 
absence (of a Soul). (79. 18). But if we had facts establishing beyond 
doubt the impossibility of one horn of the dilemma, these very facts 
would (eo ipso) establish the necessity of the other horn, and there could 
be no doubt at all (regarding the question where animal functions) are 
present and where they are absent. (79.20). But since this is not the 
case, just therefore we fluctuate between an affirmation and a denial. 
Doubt produces an uncertain reason. That is what (the author) has 
expressed (in the aphgrism).^ 


1 pramana here in the sense of eyidence, of facts from which a valid conclu- 
sion is possible. 

2 Lit., p. 79. 4— 21. ((Because concomitance and contraposition (or presence 
and absence) have the essence of mutual exclusion, just therefore, because of doubt 
regarding concomitance and contraposition, it is uncertain. (79. 6). Mutual exclu- 
sion is (mutual) non-existence. Just this is the essence of them both. Their relation 
(bhava) is their essence. For this reason (the terms) concomitance and contraposi- 
tion are (here used in the sence of) existence and non-existence. And existence and 
non-existence have both the essence of mutual exclusion. By whose exclusion wbat 
is defined, by its opposition to that is it established. Existence is defined by the 
exclusion of its own non-existence. Therefore existence is settled through an exclu- 
sion of its own non-existence. (79. 10). Non-existence, indeed, is formless in so far 
it is shown by imagination (sc. it is the absence of an imagined form). By exclu- 
ding formlessness a form possessing an image is defined. If this is so, the non- 
existence of concomitance (presence) is contraposition (absence), and the non-exi- 
stence of contraposition (absence) is concomitance (presence). Therefore, when the 
non-existence of concomitance (presence) is ascertained, contraposition (absence) is 
being ascertained, and when the non-existence of contraposition (absence) is ascer- 
tained, concomitance (presence) is being ascertained. (79. 13). Therefore if, for sure, 
the possessor of a Soul is no reality and the non-possessor of a Soul is reality, ne- 
vertheless there is no certainty of the non-existence in them of both the presence 
and absence of breath etc., because, since the existence and non-existence at once 
of one thing in one thing is contradiction, the certainty of the non-existence of both 
is impossible. (79. 15). And the two things having and not having a Soul are not real 
and unreal in accordance with the opponent (the Buddhist), but in accordance with 
evidence^ thus they are both uncertain. Therefore there is doubt of existence and 
non-existence concerning the possession of breath etc. in them both. Just because 
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(79.22). (The author once more states in what sense (the argu- 
ment) is problematic. 

110. Neither can we affirm (on such grounds) 
the necessary existence of a Soul, nor can we 
deny it.^ 

(80. 1). Neither can we affirm (the necessary existence of a Soul on 
such grounds) nor can we deny it. (80. 2). Because both the direct con- 
comitance (of animal functions with a Soul) and its contraposition are 
uncertain, we cannot affirm neither the major term (the existence of 
the Soul) nor the other, the opposite fact, (its non-existence). When 
both the presence of the reason in similar cases and its absence in 
(every) contrary case is imascertainable, neither the predicate nor the 
reverse of it can be established. Nor is there any other (intermediate) 
alternative between these two. Entities either have a Soul or they 
have none. (80. 4). We (conclude) therefore that whether in the object 
of the inference, in the living body, a Soul exists or not, cannot be 
ascertained through (the mark of) animal functions. This mark is 
uncertain.® 


there is neither somewhere certainty of existence nor certainty of non-existence 
of the direct and contraposed concomitance, just therefore there is doubt of direct 
and contraposed concomitance (of presence and absence). (79. 18). But if, albeit 
somewhere, there would be certainty of the non-existence of one among the positive 
and contraposed concomitances (of presence and absence), just this would he the 
certainty of the existence of the second. Thus there would be no doubt at all of the 
positive and contraposed concomitances. (79. 20). But since there nowhere is cer- 
tainty concerning existence or non-existence, just therefore there is doubt of positive 
and contraposed concomitance (of presence and absence). And from doubt (the rea- 
son) is uncertain, thus he sayso. — amaya and vyatireica at first mean concomi- 
tance and its contraposition, cp. text p. 41. 3. Both are characterized as equipollent, 
cp. text p. 43. 1, as mutually implying one another, cp. text p. 52. 20. Here they 
are used in the sense of presence and absence, h/zatabhamM, p. 79.7, and characte- 
rized as exclusive of one another. Moreover vyaiireka is also used in the sense of 
midharmya « method of Difference », cp. text 51. 5, hence anvaya also means the 
method of Agreement. 

1 Lit., p. 80. 1. « Because from this there is no certainty of the major term and 
of its counter part)). 

2 The concluding part of the argument, beginning with p. 78. 13, is apparently 
directed against an opponent who had set forth an argument like the following. If 
the Buddhists admit the existence in some cases of animal functions and deny the 
existence of Souls altogether, then for them both tie presence and the absence of 
animal functions will be concomitant with the absence of a Soul, because Soul is 
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(80.6). After having explained the fallacies which are incurred 
when the three aspects of the logical mark are either wrong or un- 
certain, the author draws the conclusion, 

111. Thus there are three kinds of fallacies, 
the Unreal, the Contrary and the Uncertain. 
They are respectively produced when either one 
aspect of the mark singly, or any pair of them, 
are either unreal or uncertain. 

(80.9). <(Thus» means in the manner above explained. When one 
single aspect of them is unreal or uncertain, or when each pair of 
them is unreal or uncertain, we then have the fallacies of Unreal, 
Contrary or Uncertain reasons. « Respectively » means that the fallacy 
is determined by that case of unreality or of doubt which agrees 
Viith the corresponding unreality or uncertainty (of the aspects of the 
mark). « Respectively » means that to each object on one part there is 
a corresponding object (on the other). 

§ 17. The Cotjnteebalanced Reason. 

112—113. One more (variety) of an uncertain 
reason has been established, viz., the (Counterba- 
lanced) reason which falls in line with its own 
contradiction, (which is self-contradictory). — Why 
is it not mentioned here? Because it cannot oc- 
cur in the process of (natural) ratiocination. 

(80. 14). But did not our Master (Dignaga) establish one more 
(variety) of an uncertain logical reason, viz., (the counter-balanced 
reason), the reason which falls in line with its own contradiction? It 
falls in line with what contradicts a (principle) established on other 
grounds, it is contradictory. (80.15). Or else, it is a contrary rea- 
son, because it proves the reverse of a fact established on other 


absent everywhere. The Buddhist negation of a Soul was mentioned above, ch. 
III. 67, in connection with the fallacy of unreal (assidha) reason. There it was 
assumed that the minor term and minor premise in a syllogism must be something 
admitted as real by both parties, by the disputant and the opponent. But here the 
fallacies of concomitance are alone considered and the stand-point is one of formal 
logic, all metaphysical judgments are considered as problematic, the Buddhist de- 
aial of a Soul is not excluded. 
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grounds, and (in the sanae time) it is a right reason, since it is concomi- 
tant with its own (special) consequence. Thus it is contrary and right 
(at the same time), 

(80.17). Quite true! Our Master has established (this variety). 
But I have omitted it here. Why? Because, (a reason simultaneously 
right and wrong), cannot occur in the process of (natural) ratioicna- 
tion.^ 

(80.21) The proper domain of inference^ is the threefold logical 
tie, (sc. the necessary presence of the reason upon the subject of the 
conclusion, its necessary presence in similar and its absolute absence 
in all dissimilar cases). (This threefold logical connection), as far as it 
is established by positive facts, ^ (constitutes the domain of inference 
proper). It produces inference, therefore we call it the domain of infe- 
rence. An inference (or a conclusion) is produced from such a threefold 
connection when proved by positive facts. Therefore this alone is the 
(real) domain of inference. Since (real) inference (alone) is our subject- 
matter, we cannot deal with a reason which is (at once) right and 
wrong.^ 

(81. 1). Indeed, when we have proposed to deal with the threefold 
logical connection as far as it is established on real facts, we can 
introduce only such logical fallacies which are (albeit partly) establi- 
shed on real facts,^ But a (double) reason which is right and contra- 


1 The viruddMvydbhicari fallacy ofDignaga has survived in the Nyaya- 
Vaisegika united system under the name of sat-pratipaksay and a corresponding 
aspect of the valid reason, the asat-pratipalcsa aspect, has been invented, in order 
to save the right proportion between the number of the aspects of a valid reason and 
the corresponding number of fallacies. PrasastapSda, p. 239.2—3, includes it in 
the category called by him anadhyavasita reason. He admits that conflicting argu- 
ments, such as pointed out by Dignaga, occur in science (Sastra), but he objects 
to the name of a doubtful reason for it A doubt is produced when we are not 
capable to decide between two aspects of the same thing, and not when an argu- 
ment is counterbalanced by another one, cp. N. Kandali, p. 241, 13 ft It is clear 
that Prasastapada’s words are a reply to Dignaga’s theory. Bo das thinks, Tarka- 
Samgraha p. 307 (Bombay, 1918), that the satpratipaksa fallacy is foreshadowed 
byGotama’s prakarana-samaf N. S., 1. 2. 7, but this is doubtful. 

2 It is clear that this is also the only domain of logic in general; logic, infe- 
rence, three-aspected reason, invariable concomitance, necessary connection, all 
these expressions by their implications cover the same ground. 

^ pramam^-siddha, 

4 Lit., « There is no possibility of contrary and non-discrepant ». 

^ A fallacy like the one mentioned in ch. IIL 60 cannot he maintained to repose, 
albeit partly, on positive facts. The theory of syllogism is better illustrated by fal- 
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dictory is not something established on real facts. Therefore, since it 
is impossible, it is omitted (in our system). (81.4). Why should it be 
impossible? 

114. A (real) contradiction is indeed impossible 
(in the domain of the three varieties of logical 
dependence), as established by us, in the cases of 
necessary Succession, of neccessary Coexistence 
and of Negation.^ 

(81.7). Indeed, a (real) contradiction is an impossibility. We have 
already explained what we understand under a causal and under an 
analytical logical connection. Causality consists in the (necessary) de- 
pendence of everything upon its cause. An analytical reason consists 
in its being contained under the fact which is deduced from it. In 
order that there should be a real contradiction the effect must exist 
altogether without its own cause, and a property must exist some- 
where beyond the concept under which it is contained.® (81. 10). And 
negation should then also be something different from what has been 
established (by us). Negation has been established as a repelled sug- 
gestion of presence. Such negation is also unthinkable without the 
fact of the absence of some real object (on a definite spot). It also 
affords no opportunity for a (real) contradiction. 


lades, and the Indian and Tibetan logidans largely use quite impossible combina- 
tions, because they throw a strong light upon the canons of syllogism. What 
the author here wishes to express is not that contradiction cannot partly repose on 
facts, as every fallacy does, but that, although in our natural process of every day 
thinking we can draw fallacious conclusions, we cannot at once draw two dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions. This is only possible when the constructors 
ot scientific theories depart a long way from the safe ground of realities and 
dwell in the sphere of metaphysics. This and the adjoining passages are very 
remarkable as a clear indication of the critical tendencies of Dharmakirti’s 
philosophy. 

1 Lit., p. 81. 5 — 6. nBecause there is no possibility of contradiction of Effect 
and Own-existence whose essence has been indicated, and of Non-perception The 
author wishes to emphasize that all our thinking, or else all synthesis of thinking, 
consists either in the affirmation of Succession or of Coinherent Attributes, or in 
the affirmation of Absence of something on a bare place. There is no other general 
principle than these three, they control the entire domain of thought. 

2 Lit., p. 81. 9— -10, « What is effect and what is own-essence, how could it 
exist quite forsaking its own cause and (its own) pervader, through what could it 
become contraidictory?». 
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(81. 12). All right! But perhaps there is some other possible con- 
nection (between realities)? 

115. There is no other inseparable connection. 

(81. 14) . There is no other inseparable connection than the three 
(above mentioned). Whatsoever logical connection exists is strictly in- 
cluded in these three. 

(81.15) . But then, where has our Master Dignaga exposed the 
fallacy (of a counterbalanced reason)? 

(Since two contradicting, mutually repugnant arguments cannot ap- 
pear at once in the natural run of thought) — 

116. Therefore Dignaga has mentioned it as a 
mistaken argument establishing two contradic- 
ting facts, such arguments occurring in dogmatic 
systems where inference concerns metaphysical 
problems and is founded on dogmatic (premises) 
and not upon an (unbiassed) observation of real 
f a c t s.^ 

(81.18) . The self-contradictory reason has been established with 
reference to arguments founded on (blindly accepted) dogmatic theo- 
ries, because it never occurs in an argument which is founded on the 
weight of real facts. 

(81.19) . When an inference (and) the logical construction® on 
which it is founded are dogmatically believed,® the foundation of the 
argument is dogma. 

(81.19). But are dogmatical constructions* not also established 
upon some real facts? 

The answer is that they are not naturally evolved out of an (un- 
prejudiced consideration of real facts, but) they are produced under 
the influence of phantastical ideas.® 


1 Lit., p. 81. 16—17. ((Therefore the contradicting-nondiscrepant proof-fallac; 
has heea established with reference to inference founded on dogma, not starting 
from observing the force of real facts in pondering over such objects*. 

2 Unga-trairupyam 
2 agarm-siddkam. 

* trairupycm. 

s avasUt-darSaria. 
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(81. 20). The contemplation of non-realities is pure imagination. 
Its force is its influence. When the logical foundation ^ of an inference 
is influenced by (such phantoms) it is not established on real facts, 
but on pure imagination, and imagination is not reality.® 

(82.1). Now, what is the proper place of such dogmatic argu- 
ments? 

There are subjects® which are the proper place for such arguments, 
viz., metaphysical* problems, problems unaccessible neither to direct 
observation nor to (correct) ratiocination, as, for instance, the problem 
of the reality of the Universals. When the investigation of 
these problems is tackled, dogmatical argumentation flourishes.® Our 
Master Dignaga has mentioned the counterbalanced argument (as 
a special fallacy) in connection with such (metaphysical problems only). 

(82. 5). Why again does such a fallacy occur in dogmatic argu- 
mentation only ? 

117. It (often) happens that promotors of 
systems are mistaken and ascribe (to entities) 
such attributes as are incompatible with their 
nature.® 

(82. 7). Promoters of systems ascribe, or include into entities such 
attributes that are incompatible with them, such as are contrary to 
reality. When this happens the counterbalanced reason becomes possible. 
This happens by mistake, through confusion. Indeed, there are such 
confused scientists who never stop in imagining unwarranted facts.^ 

(82. 10). But if scientifical authorities can be mistaken, how can 
we believe ordinary men? He says — 

118. When the argument is founded on the 
properly observed real condition of real things, 


1 trairufyam, 

2 Lit., p. 81. 20 — 82. 1. (cThe contemplation of a non-real object is mere con- 
struction, its force is its efficiency, from it starting, not from evidence, having its stand 
on mere construction, the three-aspectedness of Inference founded on dogma, not on 
evidence. — The Tib. = Sgama-siddha-trairupya^anutnanaaya aprdmdnydt 

3 aartha, 

^ atindriya, 

5 sam^hhavati, 

® Bead svabTiamsya in p, 82. 6. 

^ Bit., p. 81. 8 — 9, « Indeed confused makers of science (or scientific works) 
superimpose such and such unexisting nature ». 
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■when either a case of (necessary) Succession or 
of (necessary) Coexistence or of Absence^ is thus 
established, there is no room for contradiction. 

(82.12). (Facts) are established as logical reasons not by any 
(arbitrary) arrangement,^ but by their real condition. Therefore when 
the facts of (necessary) Coexistence, of (necessary) Succession and of 
Absence are established as the real condition of real things, there is no 
room for (contradiction). (82. 13). An established fact is an ultimately 
real ® fact. Properly established is a fact established -without trespas- 
sing (into the domain of fancy). Properly established real conditions of 
real facts are the facts which have been thus established. Such facts 
are not founded on imagination,® hut they stand as stands reality (it- 
self). Therefore they do not afford any room for illusion which could 
alone give an opportunity to two mutually exclusive reasons. 

(82.17). Follows an example of two mutually exclusive reasonings. 

119. An example of this fallacy are (the 
following two contradictory deductions. The 
first is), 

(Major premise). A (thing) which is simul- 
taneously inherent^ in different objects, where- 
soever they be situated, (must be) ubiquitous. 

(Example). Just as the Cosmical Ether. 

(Minor premise). A Universal is simulta- 
neously inherent in different objects which 
are to he found everywhere. 

(Conclusion). (Hence a Universal must he 
ubiquitous).® 

(82.21). «An (attribute) which is simultaneously (and obviously) 
present in a number of objects in which it inheres, wheresoever they 

1 atma-Jcarya^anupdlamhhesu. Lit., «in self, in effect, in non-perception »• 

2 Jcalpana. 

3 Ultimately real (joaramartha-sat) is here evidently not in the strict sense of 
a « thing in itself », but of something having an ultimately real substratum, cp. 
above trsl. p. 34, note 6. 

5 Lit., p. 82. 18—20. «An example for this. What is simultaneously intimately 
(dbhi-) connected with those its own intimate containers which are resident in all 
places, that is ubiquitous, just as Ether. Intimately simultaneously connected with 
its own intimate containers which are resident in all places is a Universal)). 
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be situated)) — this makes up for the subject (of the general propo- 
sition). «Is ubiquitous)) — is its predicate. It expresses that the fact 
of such simultaneous presence is invariably concomitant with omnipre- 
sence, and therefore, subaltern to the latter. 

(83.2). Now, it has been established by the great sage Kan a da 
that a Universal is motionless, is amenable to sense-perception and pos- 
sesses unity. It simultaneously resides in every object with which it 
is connected by inherence. A pupil of Kapada, named Pailuka,^ 
has advanced the syllogism (in question) in order to prove that Uni- 
versals are present in all particulars, and in the intervals between 
them, where the particulars are absent, as well. (83. 5). « Just as the 
Cosmical Ether » — is an example supporting the general proposition. 
The Cosmical Ether, indeed, is simultaneously inherent in all the ob- 
jects which are contained in it, wheresoever they be situated, e. g., in 
trees etc. The words «a Universal is simultaneously inherent in 
aU objects everywhere situated)), contain (the minor premise estab- 
lishing the fact) that the reason is present upon the subject of the 
conclusion. 

(83.8). The (author) understands® this argument as an analytical 
reasonin g . 

120. The deduction is an analytical one. The 
real presence of (a Universal) in a definite place 
is deduced merely (by analysis) of the fact that 
it is inherent in the objects occupying that place. 
Indeed, (the opposite of that is impossible), if so- 
mething is absent from (a definite) place, it does 
not fill up that place by its own self.® 

1 Failava and Pai^hara are evidently two invented names in connection with 
the theories oi^u-paka-xiSda sjad. pitliara-paka-vSda, the first was later ascribed 
to the Taisegikas, cp. Prasastap5da, p. 107. 5, the second to the Naiyayikas, cp. 
Tarkadipika, p. 17 (Bombay, 1918). But no connection between these names and 
the doctrine of the reality of Universale has as yet been on record. EanSida’s 
sutra 1. 2.3 is unclear. The doctrine is full blown in PrasastapSda, p. 314. 21 — 
antarale ea... avyapadeSySnL It is one of the fundamental tenets of the united 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school. From Dh.’s words it would appear that the Pithara-p3ka- 
vadins did not share it. 2 yojayan, lit. « construes b. 

s Lit., p. 83. 9 — 10. «The possession of a nature which is present in its place 
depends as a consequence {anuiandMtffj upon merely the nature connected with 
it (i. e., inherent in it). Indeed what where is absent, it does not pervade its place 
by its own self. Thus a formula of the own-existence reason u. — The gist of the 
argument seems to be that Universals cannot move, hence they must be omnipresent 
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(83.11). The essence of a Universal is to be inherent in the (cor- 
responding particular) things everywhere, (wheresoever) they be situ- 
ated. This property alone is sufficient to deduce from it the fact of the 
(real) presence (of the Universal) in these places, (i. e., everywhere).^ 

(83. 14). If something possesses the essence of being inherent in a 
number of other things, it necessarily must be present in the places 
occupied by them. Therefore the fact that a Universal is present in a 
place is deduced from the fact of its being inherent (in the palticular 
things) there situated. 

(83.16) . It may be objected that a cow is (intimately) connected 
with its owner, hut he does not occupy the same place ® as the cow. 
How is it then that the property of occupying the same place is de- 
duced from the fact of being in a (certain) connection with the objects 
occupying it? It is said in answer. 

(83. 17) . (This connection is one of inherence). If something is not 
present in a place, it cannot contain in itself the objects there situated. 

(83. 18). The connection which is here alluded to as existing between 
a Universal and (the corresponding particulars) possessing it, is Inhe- 
rence. Such a connection is only possible between two entities occupy- 
ing the same place. According to that (kind of connection, a Universal) 
inhering somewhere comprehends the object in which it inheres in its 
own essence. It thus locates its own self into the place occupied by 
the object in which it inheres.® To contain something means (here) just 
to occupy that very place * which is (also occupied by this thing). This is 
Inherence. 

(83.21) . Therefore, if something inheres in something else, it per- 
vades that thing by its own existence and becomes itself present in 
the place (of that object). 

(83. 22) . The idea (of the author) is the following one. Comprehenr 
sion involves presence. If there is no presence, neither can there be 


1 Lit., p. 83. 11 — 14. sThe nature of a Universal is to be conjoined with, those 
things situated in all places. This alone, the mere nature of being coifioined with 
it. It follows on it, it is consequent on it. What is it? He says. The fact of having 
the nature of being present in their place. The place of those connected is their 
place. Whose own-existence is present in their place, it has its own existence pre- 
sent in that place. Its condition is (its) essence », 

i samihita here clearly in the sense of « being presents, not of being near, 
cp. this term in L 13, transl. and note. 

s Lit., p. 83, 19—20. «It introduces itself into the place the object inhered ins. 
4 deia-rupa = deia-svarupa. 
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comprehension, nor inherence which is equivalent to comprehension. 
But comprehension exists and consequently presence in the same place, 
(i. e., everywhere) exists as well.^ This is an analytical deduction.® 

(84.3). The (contrary) syllogism advanced by Paithara is now 
given. 

121. The second, (the contra-) deduction runs 
thus. 

(Major premise). If something perceptible 
is not perceived upon a place, it is absent 
from it. 

(Example). As e. g., an absent jar. 

(Minor premise). A Universal, although 
(supposed) to be perceptible, is not perceived 
in the intervals between the (corresponding) 
particulars. 

(Conclusion). (Hence it is absent). 

This negative conclusion and the former analy- 
tical deduction, since they contradict one an- 
other, produce together an uncertain (conclusion). 

(84. 8). What fulfils the conditions of perception, i. e., what is a 
possible object of perception, what may be imagined as perceived — 
such is the subject of the general proposition, idt is here absent », 
i. e., we can take action® without expecting to find it there — such is 
the predicate. It is thus stated that the first is subordinate to the se- 
cond. The example is an absent jar. 


1 Lit., p. 83. 22. « Pervasion of real things situated in this place is subordinate 
to existence in that place. Because if there is no existence in its place, there is no 
pervasion of it, there will be no inherence-connection whose essence is pervasion. 
But there is pervasion, therefore (there is) presence in its place. Therefore this is 
an own-existence reason ». 

2 Since Dharmakirti admits only two varieties of deduction, deduction of 
necessary Succession or Causality and deduction of necessary Coexistence or ana- 
lytical deduction, he evidently could construct the conclusion about the real pre- 
sence of TJniversals in the individual things in which they inhere as an analytical 
judgment or judgment of necessary coexistence. The subject of the judgment--the 
fact of inherence — is alone sufficient to deduce the reality or real presence of 
the Universal. The judgment is so constructed that its validity reposes on the law 
of Contradiction alone «whaf really inheres is really present, inherence is presences. 

8 vyamhara. 
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(84.10) . The words «a Universal etc.» point to the minor premise. 

(84.11) . The intervals between the particulars include other parti- 
culars, as well as empty space. Although the Untversal «cow)) is per- 
ceived in some particulars, it is not perceived in others, e. g., in hor- 
ses etc. Neither is it perceived in empty space, where there are alto- 
gether no particulars. It follows that it is absent in these places. 

(84.13) . This negative conclusion and the aforesaid (analytical 
deduction) prove (two conclusions) which are contradictory of one 
another — they produce uncertainty about the subject of the inference 
(making the existence of Universals doubtful). 

(84. 14) . There is no such object in existence which should (really) 
possess contradictory properties. One of the reasons here proves the 
presence of Universals in other particulars and in empty space. The 
other, being negative, proves their non-existence there. 

(84. 16). Now, one thing cannot at the same time and in the same 
place be existent and non-existent, because this (runs against the law 
of) Contradiction. Thus it is, that the (kind of) Universal which is the- 
oretically constructed has two predicates simultaneously — omnipre- 
sence and non-omnipresence. The two reasons establishing that are in 
conflict with one another. 

(84. 18). Because it is assumed that the same Universal is simul- 
taneously inherent in all particulars, wherever they be situated, and 
because it is assumed that it is visible, therefore it is concluded — 
from the fact of its inherence, that it is omnipresent, and from its 
perceptibility, since it is not visible in the intervals between the par- 
ticulars, that it is not omnipresent. Thus it is that the promotor of 
the doctrine himself has failed to take notice of this mutual contra- 
diction. He has constructed two conflicting attributes and has thus 
given a loophole for contradiction to enter. 

However, in (objective) reality such contradiction is impossible. 


§ 18 . The impoet op Examples. 

(84. 22). Different logical reasons, since they are members of syl- 
logisms, have been examined and, incidentally, fallacious reasons as 
well. Now the question is asked, whether the examples which are also 
members of syllogisms must not likewise be examined, and on this 
occasion false examples as well? 
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122. The exposition of the three-aspected logi- 
cal reason is finished. Such a reason is quite 
capable alone to produce cognition of the (infer- 
red) object. Hence the example is no separate 
member of the syllogism. Its definition is not 
given separately, because it is implied (in the 
definition of the reason). 

(85. 3). The three-aspected reason has been expounded. What is 
the use of dwelling upon the examples? 

However (it may be objected) that the reason alone does not, by 
itself, produce a cognition of the object (of inference)? The (author) 
answers that the reason is quite sufficient alone to produce a cogni- 
tion of the deduced predicate, (he means) just the reason as he has 
defined it. Such a reason is capable alone to yield a result. Hence the 
demonstration will be complete when the reason alone has been given 
(full) verbal expression. The example does not really constitute a sepa- 
rate premise, and for this reason a definition of the example has not 
been given separately from the definition of the reason. 

(85. 6). But it may be questioned, how is the invariable concomi- 
tance of the reason to be established, if there are no examples (to sup- 
port it)? (The author answers). We do not at all maintain that there 
are altogether no examples (to support it), but we maintain that the 
example is inseparable from the reason, it is necessarily included in 
the reason. That is why it is said that its definition is not given 
separately, it is not (simply) said that its definition is not given 
at all. 

(85.9). Be it so! It is nevertheless a member subordinate to the 
reason. This should (not prevent us) from giving its definition? (This 
however would be useless). Since the import of such a definition is 
implied (in the definition of the reason), its import, its purpose, the 
meaning expressed by the word, are implied. For this cause (it is not 
given).^ (85. 10). Indeed, when a definition of the example is given, 
this is done in order to produce a clear conception of what an example 
is. But since we already know it just from the definition of the reason, 
therefore the purpose of the definition is (attained), the clear concep- 

I Lit., p. 86. 9. «lf so, tbe definitiou also of the subservient to the reason must 
be just given, thus he says — because the meaning is known. The meaning, the 
aim, or the expressed part is known, of what the example-definition (should be). 
Thus its condition, essence, therefore ». 
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tion of what an example is, is known, is realized, or the meaning of 
the word example, the idea (corresponding to it) is implied (in the 
meaning of the reason). 

(85. 13). How is its meaning implied? 

123. The essence of a logical reason, in gene- 
ral, has been defined by us as consisting in its 
presence only in similar cases, and its absence 
from every dissimilar case. Further, we have 
specified that the causal and the analytical rea- 
sons must be shown to represent, (the first) an 
effect (from which the existence of a cause is 
inferred), (the second, a necessarily coexisting 
attribute) which alone is sufficient for deducing 
(the consequence). When the reasons are so re- 
presented, it is then shown that 1) wherever 
smoke exists, fire exists, like in a kitchen; if 
there is no fire, neither is there smoke, like in 
contrary cases; 2) wherever there is production 
there is change, like in a jar; if something is 
changeless, it is not a product, like Space. It is, 
indeed, impossible otherwise to show the exis- 
tence (of the reason) in similar and its absence 
from (all) contrary cases with the qualification 
that we have introduced, viz. 1) the causal de- 
duction (of the existence of a reason) necessa- 
rily follows from the existence of the effect, 
2) the (analytically deduced) property is neces- 
sarily inherent in the fact representing the ana- 
lytical reason. When this is shown, it is like- 
wise shown what an example is, since its essence 
includes nothing else. 

(85. 22). The essence of the logical reason is (first) given in gene- 
ral terms, without specification. It means that the general definition, 
equally apphes to the causal, the analytical and the negative rea- 
sons. Now, why is (this general essence which comprises) the two as- 
pects — its presence in similar cases only, and its absence from every 
dissimilar case — why is it (first) generally stated? The general essence, 
although indicated, cannot be realized (by itself). Just the same 
must be represented as inherent in (every) particular case. (86.2). 
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Therefore it must be stated that (the logical reason), in particular, 
represents either the effect (from which the cause is inferred) or an 
(essential attribute) from whose presence alone the consequence follows 
(by way of analysis). These two yarieties must be represented as in- 
stances possessing (the general features of a logical reason). (86. 3). 
Indeed, when we have clearly realized^ (an entity as) an effect, we (eo 
ipso) have realized its presence in similar cases only, and its absence 
from every contrary case. (86.4). An analytical predicate must be 
represented as following out of «its mere presence)), i. e., (out of the 
presence of) the reason. The consequence (in these cases) exists where- 
ver the reason exists. It is a consequence, i. e., it follows. Nothing but 
the presence of the reason, «it alone », means the reason alone, (its 
presence is sufficient for the consequence to follow). The «identity)) of 
the consequence (with the reason) consists just in its being present 
(wheresoever the reason is present). (86. 6). When something is known 
to possess an inherent property,® it (eo ipso) becomes known that it is an 
analytical reason which is present in similar cases only and is absent 
from every contrary case. (86. 7). It is just this general characteristic 
that must be realized as inherent in the varieties (of the reason). Not 
otherwise. . The definition of the varieties has been given for that pur- 
pose. (86. 8). What follows from this? It is (said what) follows. Namely 
it follows that when someone wishes to give a general defiinition, it 
must be done by pointing out (its application to) the particular cases. 
This is the general meaning.® 

(86.10). ((Wherever there is smoke, there is fire» — this is (the 
general proposition) expressing the invariable concomitance of the 
effect (which effect represents) the logical reason. This concomitance 
is established by facts * proving the causal relation (of fire and smoke). 
Therefore, the example (dike in the kitchen)) must be given. ((Where 
there is no fire, there never is any smoke)), this is the contraposi- 
tion of the major premise. It likewise must be proved (by examples), 
((as e.g., in the contrary cases », (namely in the pond etc.). Indeed, it 


1 vijrlate, 

2 Lit. 3 p. 86. 6. « When the essence of the probans becomes known. . i. e.. 
when one fact representing the conseq^uence becomes known as representing an 
essential properly of another fact which is the reason, its presence is deduced from 
the presence of the latter. 

3 samhandha. 
pramdna. 
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must be proved that the absence of fire is necessarily followed by th( 
absence of smoke. This can be proved by pointing to instances dissi- 
milar to the case of the kitchen fire. 

(86. 13). <( Wheresoever (we apprehend) the fact that a thing is pro- 
duced (from causes), (we also observe that) it is impermanent ><, this 
is (the general proposition) establishing the invariable concomitanc( 
in an analytical judgment.^ Its contraposition is exhibited by the words 
« wherever there is no impermanence (i. e., no change) there never is anj 
production » (i. e., no causal relation). (86.15). The facts® establishing 
the concomitance must be pointed to by an example of similarity 
When the (positive) concomitance has been established, it must bt 
further shown that the reason is absent wheresoever the consequenci 
is absent. Thus the examples (both positive and negative) njust as s 
jar)) and «just as Space)) must necessarily be given. (86. 17). Why is i1 
so? Because it would be otherwise impossible to show that the pre- 
sence in similar and absence in contrary cases, which constitute th( 
general essence (of a logical connection), possess the indicated qualifi- 
cation, viz., that they are necessary. Necessity is the indicated qualifi- 
cation, it consists in the circumstance that the reason is present ii 
similar cases omZj/, and absent in every dissimilar case. Indeed, wher 
the special definitions have been given, the specified character of this 
(necessary) presence and of this (necessary) absence of the reason has 
(eo ipsoj been pointed to. 

(86. 20). And it is impossible to specify the essence of the varieties 
(of logical dependence) without (pointing to the examples from whicl 
they are drawn). Smoke is a result (of causes and it here plays tht 
part of a sufficient) reason. (Fire is the cause and its necessary pre- 
sence) is the logical consequence. This relation, or the fact of the exis- 
tence of an effect, implies logical necessity,® because the presence o 
smoke as an effect, is necessarily dependent upon the presence of fir< 
(as its cause). This necessary dependence of an effect (upon some pre 
vious cause),* which is the essence (of one) of the varieties of logica 
dependence, cannot be shown otherwise (than by pointing to examples); 


1 svabhava-hetor. 

2 pramam. 

2 niyatm. 

4 tat-Mryata-niyama. 

s Lit., p. 86.20 — 22. kAbI the essence of the particular cannot he show 
otherwise. Of this proiandum the effect, its effect, smoke. Its relation (hhava.), its be 
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(86. 22) . Neitlier can the other relation, (the relation which consti- 
tutes the second) variety of logical dependence (namely the analytical 
relation) be indicated (without having in view the examples). This re- 
lation consists in the necessary concomitance of two co-inherent attri- 
butes,^ the presence of the one being the necessary mark of the pre- 
sence of the other,® 

(86. 23) . Since the relation of Causality or the relation of Co-inhe- 
rence must be established (by experience) on examples like the kit- 
chen fire (producing smoke), or the jar (being non-eternal), therefore 
in pointing to the facts® on which the general proposition* is based 
the examples by similarity must (inevitably) be quoted. (87. 1). The 
contrary example has the aim of pointing to the absence of the 
effect where the reason is absent, after their causal relation has 
been established (at first by positive examples). (87.2). This is 
just the reason why (the contrary example) is not necessarily some- 
thing real.® The absence of the effect when the cause is absent (since 


iug an effect. Just this is necessity {niyama\ because smoke is necessarily depen- 
dent on fire as its cause. This, the necessity (consisting in) being its effect, as ha- 
ying the essence {rupa = svarupa) of the definition of (one) variety, cannot be 
shown otherwise®. 

1 The linga is svabJiava and the $adhya is svabhava, or else the linga is a linga 
for its own smhhava, cp. above the sutras III. 18—20 and the notes to the trans- 
lation. 

2 Lit, p. 86.22 — 26. «And the pervasion of the own-existence-mark by own- 
existence which is the probandum, being the essence of the definition of (the other) 
variety cannot otherwise be shown®. 

3 pranmna. ^ vydptL 

5 According to the Naiyayiks a syllogism where the contrary example is not a 
reality is a syllogism without any contrary instance, a syllogism whose major pre- 
mise is a generalization from positive instances alone, it is Tcevala^anvayirij vipaksa-- 
hmah, just as the Buddhist deduction of the non-eternity of the sounds of speech 
from the fact that they are products, yathd sarvanityatva^vddinam, anityah Sab- 
dahy krtakatvdd iti, says TJddyotakara, p. 48. 12. The counter-example of the 
Buddhists is Space or the Cosmical Ether which is eternal and unproduced, but, 
according to Mabayana-Buddhists, not a reality, since all reality is non-eternal. 
The Buddhists retorted that if the reason is not absent in the contrary, albeit ima- 
gined, cases, it must be present, since non absent means present, and we will be 
landed in tbe absurdity of admitting the presence of a reality in an unreality. 
This point was then discussed with much scholastic subtlety and great animosity 
between the Buddhist logicians and the NaiySyiks, cp. TStp., p. 114. 22 ff., Pari- 
suddhi, p. 708 — ^735 and the gloss of VardhamSna-upSdhyEya tJday- 
ana q.notes the opinions of the Buddhists Jllnasri (p. 713) and Prajnakara- 
gnpta’s Tairtikala^klra (p. 780). 
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it is an absence) occurs in real as well as in unreal cases. Therefore 
we admit as negative examples real and unreal (i. e., imagined) facts. 
(87. 3). Thus it is impossible to indicate either the positive concomi- 
tance or its contraposition without an example. (87. 4). Consequently — 
when the essence of the logical reason has been elicited, it has been 
eo ipso'^ shown, 1) that a positive example being the fact® proving the 
concomitance of the reason (with its consequence, must be assumed) 
and 2) a negative example, as well, must be quoted, because it shows 
(subsequently), after the positive concomitance has been established — 
that if the consequence is absent, the reason is also absent. 

(87.6). When this (relation) has been indicated the examples 
have been eo ipso indicated also. When it has been shown that such 
and such a fact ® is to be taken as a fact * establishing concomitance from 
the positive side, and when (the other facts) have been shown where 
this concomitance is absent, the examples have been eo ipso given. 
(87.8). If it is asked, why? — we answer, because (its essence) is 
nothing but that. Indeed so much only is the essence of an example. 
For a positive example, it is to indicate the facts establishing the con- 
comitance, and for a negative example, it is to show that the reason 
whose concomitance has been positively established, is absent where- 
soever the consequence is absent. 

(87. 11). Now, all this is already clear from our explanation of the 
character of a logical reason. What then may be the use of giving a 
(separate) definition of the example? 

§ 19 . Fallacious positive examples. 

124. Fallacious examples are also virtually 
rejected by this (account of the reason). 

(87. 13). The analysis of the essence of a logical reason discloses the 
(function of) examples. It virtually includes an account of wrong, L e. 
fallacious, examples. When, indeed, an example has been chosen for 
illustrating (the general proposition), as has been explained above, 
if it nevertheless is not fit to fulfill its own function, it will be a 


1 akhyanad eva, 

2 pramdna, 

3 so "‘yam artliah. 
** pramdna. 
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mong example. This is virtually implied (in our account of the logi- 
cal reason). 

(87.16). Some instances of wrong examples are now given. 

125. (Thesis). The sounds of speech are eternal 
entities. 

(Reason). Because they are not impene- 
trable bodies of limited dimensions. 

(Examples). As, e. g., motion, atoms or 
a jar. 

These examples are deficient in regard of the 
consequence or of the reason or of both. 

(87. 19). The eternal character of the sounds of speech is the con- 
sequence which must be established. The fact of not being an (impenet- 
rable) material body (of circumscribed dimensions) is adduced as the 
reason. The examples of motion, of atoms, and of a jar are quoted as 
similar cases. They are wrong, because they are deficient either in the 
first attribute (the predicate eternity) or in the second (the reason — 
(impenetrability), or in both. 

(87.21). Motion lacks the first. The atoms lack the second, since 
the atoms have (infinitesmal) dimension. A body is a substance which 
is not ubiquitous and has (limited) dimensions. Atoms are not ubiqui- 
tous and are essentially substances. That they are eternal, (i. e., un- 
changing), is a tenet of the Vaise§ika school. Thus they are not 
deficient in the predicated attribute. A jar is deficient in both. It is 
not eternal and is an impenetrable body of limited dimensions. 

126. The same applies to cases where the pre- 
sence of the predicated attribute and (of the 
reason) is uncertain. 

1. E. g., (Thesis). This man is subject to pas- 
sions. 

(Reason). Because he is endowed with the 
faculty of speech. 

(Example). As e. g., a man in the street. 

2. (Thesis). This man is mortal. 

(Reason). Because he is subject to pas- 
sions. 
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(Example). As e. g., a man in the street. 

3. (Thesis). This man is non-omniscient. 

(Eeason). Because he is subject to pas- 
sions. 

(Example). As e. g., a man in the street. 

(88. 7) . The first of these (deductions) has an uncertain predicate. 
(All) are examples where (there is some uncertainty); either the predi- 
cated attribute is imcertain or the reason adduced is uncertain or 
both are uncertain. 

(88. 8) . (The following are) examples. In the (first example) the 
existence of passions is the predicate, the faculty of speech — the reason, 
the man in the street — the example. It is uncertain whether he really 
is passionless. 

(88. 10). (Again in the second example) «mortal» is the predicate; 
«this man» is the subject; « because he has passions » is the reason. 
The presence of the latter in the example, a man in the street, is im- 
certain, but his mortality is certain. 

(88. 12). (In the third example), the predicate is non-oumiscience; 
« because he is subject to passions » is the reason. Both are uncertain 
in the man in the street, his not being omniscient (since this is a 
transcendental quality which never can be neither affirmed nor denied), 
and his being subject to passions.^ 

127. (Next come examples where) necessary con- 
comitance is either absent (because of incom- 
plete induction) or not rightly expressed (be- 
cause of the carelessness of the speaker). 

1. (Thesis). Whosoever speaks is subject to 
passions. 

(Example). Like, e. g., our Mr. So and So. 

2. (Thesis). The sounds of speech are imper- 
manent. 

(Reason). Because they are products, 

(Example). As e. g., a jar. 


1 For the same reason, i. e., because an absolute freedom from passions and 
desires is not known from experience. 
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(88. 16). Deficient in regard of necessary concomitance * is a case 
where the accidental coexistence® of reason and consequence is alone 
indicated, but it is not shown that the reason is logically subordinated® 
to the consequence. An example in which the necessary concomitance 
of (the reason with the consequence) is not rightly expressed, is an 
example where the right logical concomitance (exists in the mind of 
the speaker), but is not put by him in the right form. 

(88. 18). An example of the first kind is the following one, (« whoso- 
ever speaks is subject to passions »). « Whosoever speaks », i. e., the 
faculty of speech, is the subject of the general proposition. ((He pos- 
sesses passions)), i. e., the attribute of passions, is the logical conse- 
quence. Hence the existence of the faculty of speech is a fact logically 
subordinated^ to the fact of having passions. The necessary concomi- 
tance (of both these attributes) is thus expressed. ((Like our Mr. So 
and So)) is the example. By the word ((Out))® the disputant and the 
opponent are equally included (i. e., a person is alluded to which is 
well known to them both) as possessing passions. (88.21). What is 
really proved (by this example) is merely the fact of a coexistence iu 
M-r. So and So of the faculty of speech together with his passions. 
But the necessary logical subordination (of the first attribute to the 
second) is not proved. Therefore the example is deficient in regard of 
(the necessity and universality of) the concomitance.® 

(88.22). (In the second example) ((impermanence)) is the logical 
predicate; ((because it is a product)) is the reason. 

(89. 1). (The example is) (dike a jar)). This (example) is not suffi- 
cient to express adequately the necessary concomitance (of these two 
attributes). Although the sounds of our speech are similar to a jar as 
regards production, (both are produced according to causal laws), but 
they cannot (on this ground) be necessarily conceived ® as similar in 
regard of the attribute of impermanence. (The example, as it is expes- 


1 an-anvaya. 

2 samhTiava-mdtram, 

3 vydjpta. 

^ niyama. 

® It is clear that Dharmakirti treats here every case of incomplete, not suf- 
ficiently warranted, induction as a fallacy of example, but the term example beco- 
mes then partly a synonym of the major premise, not only of induction, as is cle- 
arly seen in the next sutra. 

’ pratyetum = niicetum. 
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sed, proves mere coexistence, not necessary coinherence, and if deduc- 
tions were allowed on the ground of mere coexistence), every thing 
would he deducihle out of anything.^ (89. 2), But if it were clearly re- 
alized that the essence^ of production implies impermanence, then we 
could deduce the latter from the former. (The syllogism should have 
been expressed thus), ((whatsoever is a product is impermanent)). The 
necessary concomitance of production with impermanence would have 
been clearly expressed. And then, in order to prove this concomitance, 
an example should he given whose object it would be to illustrate 
the meaning of the general sentence.® 

(89. 5) . In that case the example would really serve to illustrate 
necessary coexistence. But in our case the example is given without 
at all expressing the necessary coexistence. Such an example serves 
only to point out some similarity. But the predicate cannot be validly 
deduced upon mere similarity (or incomplete induction). 

(89. 6) . Thus the function of an example is (to prove the validity) 
of the invariable (and necessary) concomitance. In our case such an 
example is not given. The example as it is given is useless, since it 
proves mere similarity. It is fallacious by the fault of the speaker, 
(not by itself). (89. 8). The speaker indeed must here convince his 
interlocuter. Therefore although the real stuff is not wrong, but it has 
been wrongly represented by the speaker. In this sense it becomes 
wrong nevertheless. 


1 afiprasangat, ((because of au over-deduction ad absurdum; the term is used 
■when the deduction implies giving up of every uniformity and the possibility of 
everything, cp. N. Kanika, p. 27. 11 and 28.5 niyanuika-nimittabhSmt sarva- 
mmhhavah-atiprasangah = sarvatra-pravrtti-prasangah. 

2 avabJiava here in the sense of an essential attribute, implying svaiham-pra- 
tibandha. 

8 In the preceding syllogism the major premise which, being the result of In- 
duction, is regarded as an inherent part of the examples, of the similar and dissi- 
milar cases, has been given full expression, although the Induction was incomplete 
and the generalization unsufficiently warranted. In the present syllogism, on the 
contrary, the example alone is mentioned, the major premise is not expressed. 
Although the example of the jar is sufficient for the Buddhist who conceives the 
jar, and every existent object, as a compact chain of momentary existences, it may 
have no sufficient proving force for his interlocutor. Therefore the speaker, for the 
sake of clearness, should have appended the major premise emphasizing that it is 
of the essence of every thing produced according to causal latvs to be imperma- 
nent, i. e., discontinuant or new in every moment. 
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120. This also refers (to an example whose 
meaning has been expressed through) an inver- 
ted concomitance, e. g., 

(Thesis). (The sounds of speech are im- 
permanent). 

(Eeason). (Because they are produced 
from causes). 

(Example). (Just as a jar etc.), whatsoever 
is impermanent is a product.^ 

(89.11). The following is an example (which is in itself quite 
a right one, hut the interdependence of the two attributes which it should 
illustrate has been expressed) in an inverted order. This is exemplified 
by the proposition (attached to the example of a jar etc.), « whatsoever is 
impermanent is a product*). The example should prove (in our syllo- 
gism) that whatsoever is produced is impermanent Then the imperma- 
nent (or momentary) character of things could be deduced from the 
fact that they are produced (from causes). (The reverse has been done) 
in the present case, production has been represented as a consequence 
of impermanence and not (vice versa), impermanence as a consequence 
of production. 

(89.13). Indeed (impermanence can be deduced from production, 
since) production is necessarily subordinate to impermanence. But pro- 
duction has not been quoted (in the present syllogism) as necessarily 
subordinate to impermanence, therefore impermanence cannot be de- 
duced from such production which is not quoted as subordinate to 
impermanence. 

(89.15). Indeed, the words « whatsoever is impermanent » express 
the subject of the general proposition, the words «i8 a product*) 


I Lit., p. 89. 10. « Thus (the example) with inverted concomitanee, what is im- 
pen&anent is a products. — The formulation of this passage is very characteristic. 
It represents really the major premise, but is here called an example. The major 
premise being always a generalization drawn firom particular cases or examples, 
these examples become virtually the equivalent of the major premise. This is why 
.Parthasarathi says that the Buddhist syllogism consists only of example and 
minor premise, cp. §astradipika, p. 239. This, of course, must not be understood as 
intimating that expenence and induction from particular cases are the exclusive 
source of knowledge. On the contrary, Dharmakirti puts great emphasis on his 
principle that deduction implies logical necessity (niicaj/a, niyama) which can ne- 
ver be found in experience alone. 
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express the predicate. This means that if something is produced (by 
its causes), it is so because it is impermanent, and not (as it should 
be), that if something is a product, it necessarily is impermanent 

(89. 17) . We cannot, indeed, conclude that something is voluntarily 
produced because it is impermanent, since voluntary production is not 
necessarily consequent on impermanence, (there are impermanent things 
■which are not so produced). Just so would it be impossible to deduce 
production from impermanence, because the fact of production is not 
necessarily consequent on impermanence.^ 

(89. 18) . Although, as things stand in reality, the fact of being 
produced (from causes) is necessarily subordinate to the fact of being 
impermanent, (and this is just what the speaker means by his example; 
but he has failed to express himself correctly, since one must under- 
stand his words as meaning that the 6rst attribute) is not necessa- 
rily subordinate to, (and contained under, the second). (89.19). There- 


1 The two concepts of ((being produced by causes)) and of (c being an imperma- 
nent entity are really conterminous in Mahayana Buddhism. Existence is defined by 
the Sautrantikas and Yogacaras as causal efficiency Every exi- 

stence is imagined as a continual run of discrete moments of existence, the next fol- 
lowing moment being the product of the preceding one. Thus to be a product, to be 
impermanent, to be momentary and to exist become conterminous expressions predi- 
cable of every empirical fact. In Hinayana existence, or element of existence [dhar- 
ma\ was split into permanent and impermanent {nitya and anitya), uncaused and 
caused {asamskrta and samskrta^lcTtalca), Nirmna and Saimdra, In Mahayana all 
permanent elements and Nirvana itself were excluded from the sphere of existence 
and this term was restricted to empirical existence alone, cp. my Nirvana, p. 41. 
It would seem that the notion of being a product or of being subject to causal 
laws is not contained under the concept of being impermanent. Since both concepts 
are conterminous and necessarily coinherent, the first may be deduced from the 
second just as, vice versa, the second from the first. The concept of voluntary pro- 
duction is really contained under the concept of impermanence, it is less in exten- 
sion and greater in comprehension, than the latter, but not the concept of causal 
production in general. Nevertheless it is here stated that production cannot be de- 
duced from impermanence and it is a lapsus on the part of the speaker if he has 
expressed himself so as to suggest the possibility of an inverted deduction, the de- 
duction of causal origin from impermanence. The explanation of the lamas (and it 
is probably the right one) is that the conception of causal origin is much more fa- 
miliar to us than the conception of impermanent or momentary existence which 
can only be established by very elaborate analysis. The lapsus is natural in a man 
profoundly versed in Buddhist philosophy, but for the sake of the listener it is 
more natural to start with the notion of causal origin and to deduce impermanence 
from it. 
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fore (the example «a jar etc.») is not wrong by itself, but the speaker 
has made a mistake (in attaching to it an interpretation carelessly 
expressed). It thus does not contain an inverted concomitance in rea- 
lity, but owing to the carelessness of the speaker (it appears as 
though containing it). In a syllogism which is intended for an audi- 
ence mistakes of expression must be also taken into account. 

129. (Such are the fallacious examples when 
the syllogism is expressed) according to the me- 
thod of Agreement. 

(89. 23). There are thus nine different species of wrong examples 
in the syllogism of agreement. 

§ 20. Fallacious negative examples. 

(90. 2). In order to declare that there are likewise nine different 
species of wrong examples when the syllogism is expressed according 
to the method of Difference, (the author) says — 

130. The same (applies to deductions by the 
method) of Difference. The examples in which 
either the cosequence (or the reason, or both) are 
not absent,^ (as they should be in a syllogism 
of difference), are the following ones — atoms, 
motion and Space (respectively). 

(90. 2). When (the Mimamsaka wishes to) prove that the sounds 
of our speech are eternal (entities inherent in the Cosmical Ether), 
(supposing he adduces as) a reason their quality of not being impene- 
trable bodies of limited dimensions, the negative example® of the 
atoms (in the contraposed major premise ((whatsoever is imperma- 
nent has limited dimensions)*) is deficient in regard of the predicate 
(impermanence), since the atoms are assumed (by the Vaise§ikas) to 
be eternal.® 


1 avyaiireMn. 

2 vmdMrmya-drstawta, 

2 The dedECtion (fallacious) is here the same as in shtra III. 125, viz., 

Thesis. The sounds of speech are eternal entities. 

Reason. Because they are not impenetrable bodies of limited di- 
mensions (amurta). 
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(90. 3) . The example «motioii» is deficient in regard of the reason, 
because motion is not a body of limited dimensions. Space (or Cosmical 
Ether) is deficient in regard of both, it is eternal and illimited. 

(90. 4) . Thus either the predicate or the reason or both are not 
necessarily absent. Their «non absence» means that they are not in- 
stances of the absence (of the reason as conditioned by the absence of 
its consequence). In these cases, since they are not (instances of such 
absence), they are deficient in regard of the absence of the predicate, 
of (the reason, and of both together). 

(90. 7). The other fallacies are next exemplified. 

131. Similar are also the cases where the (ne- 
cessary) absence^ of the predicate, (of the reason 
and of both) is uncertain, e. g., 

(Thesis). Kapila and others are not omni- 
scient,® or are not (absolutely) trustworthy. 

(Reason). Because their knowledge cannot 
stand the special test of omniscience and 
(absolute) trustworthiness. 

An example by contrast is the following one. 

(Contraposed major premise). Omniscient 
or (absolutely) trustworthy is a man who 
teaches astronomy. 

(Example). As e. g., Risabha, Vardhamana 
and others. 

The absence of the predicates «not-omnisci- 
«nce» and «not absolute trustwor thiness» in these 
examples, is subject to doubt. 

Major premise. Whatsoever is not an impenetrable body of limited di- 
mensions is eternal, as motion. (But motion is momentary although not a body). 

Contraposition. Whatsoever is non-eternal is a body of limited 
dimensions. 

Example. Just as atoms etc. 

But atoms are eternal, although they are impenetrable bodies of limited dimen- 
sions. Therefore the example is wrong, since in this case the example must esta- 
blish the necessary concomitance of the attributes non-eternity and limited dimen- 
sion. This alone would allow us then to deduce the eternity of the sotmds of speech 
from the fact that they are not bodies of limited dimensions. 

J ryattreia. 

3 Read yatJmsarwafidh. 
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(90.13) . The absence of the predicate is uncertain in these 
examples. 

(90. 14) . A negative example, in which the absence of the predi- 
cate is doubtful, is the following one. «Not omniscient)) is one predi- 
cate. «Not trustworthy)), i. e., not excluding the possibility of a mi- 
stake, is another one. «Kapila etc.)) is the subject of the conclusion. 
The words « because of the absence (of the mark) of omniscience etc.)> 
include the reason.^ 

(90. 16). The mark of omniscience and trustworthiness, the exclu- 
sive proof (of absolute trustworthiness), is absent. This exclusive 
proof,® constituting the mark of omniscience and trustworthiness, is a 
science which some possess. This circumstance is the cause why (Ka- 
pila and consorts are not omniscient, because they do not possess it). 

(90. 19). The highest proof (which is an indication of omniscience 
and absolute precision is here supposed to) consist in the teaching of 
astronomy. If Kapila and consorts, (the brahminical sages), were really 
omniscient and guarantees of absolute truth, why then did they not 
teach astronomy? But, as a matter of fact, they did not. Therefore 
they neither are omniscient nor guarantees of truth. 

(91. 1). In the r61e of a fact® establishing (the rule), we have here 
a negative example, (an example by contrast). Every one who is om- 
niscient or (absolutely) trustworthy has been teaching astronomy 
which is an indication of omniscience and a guarantee for truth, as 
e. g., Ei§abha, Vardhamana and other teachers of the Di gam- 
bar as. They were omniscient and absolutely trustworthy. 

(91. 3). Now, it is here, on the face of these negative examples* of 
Ei§abha and Vardhamana, uncertain, whether the predicates non-omnis- 
cience and possibility of mistakes are really contrasting, i. e., absent.® 

Because well nigh might you teach astronomy, and nevertheless 
be neither omniscient nor free from mistakes! Why should these attri- 
butes be incompatible? This kind of knowledge is casual and not a 
necessary concomitant of omniscience. It cannot prove the existence of 
the latter. 


^ Bead ityadi hetuh, 

2 pramam^atUaya. 

3 framane. 

4 midharmya-uddharam. 

5 vyatireha = ^yydvrtti. 
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132. A negative example in cases -where the 
exclusion of the reason is uncertain is as fol- 
low s. 

(Thesis). A Brahmin possessing the know- 
ledge of the three Vedas should not trust 
M-r So and S o.^ 

(Eeason). Because (the man) might be 
subject to passions. 

A contrasting example (must illustrate the 
rule that) whosoever is to be trusted is not 
subject to passions, e. g., Gautama and other pro- 
moters of legal codes. The reason, i. e., the ab- 
sence of passions in Gautama and consorts, is 
uncertain. 

(91. 10). The predicate to be deduced is the fact that a Brahmin 
who knows the three Vedas, the Rig, Sama an Yajur Vedas, should 
not trust the words of a certain man. The subject is some definite 
person, M-r So and So, e. g., Kapila. ((Because he is subject to pas- 
sions)) is the reason. Here we have in the r61e of a fact* establishing 
the rule an example by contrast. 

(91. 13). An example by contrast (a negative example) is a case 
which proves that the absence of the predicate is necessarily conco- 
mitant -with the absence of the reason. « Those whose words are to be 
trusted)), i. e., the reverse of the predicate, is here the subject (of the 
contraposed general proposition). «They are free from passions)), i. e., 
the absence of the reason is predicated. 

(91.15). Gautama, Manu and consorts are the authors of legal 
codes. They can be trusted by a Brahmin knowing the Veda, and they 
are free from passions. Thus it is that Gautama etc. are taken as 
contrast to the subject, (men like Kapila who, being unorthodox, can- 
not be trusted). But the absence of passions, i. e., of the reason, in 
Gautama and consorts is uncertain. Let them be trusted by the Brah- 
min, but whether they be subject to passions or free from them, is 
not certain. 

133. A case where the exclusion of both is 
uncertain is as follows. 

1 Insert vivaksita before pumsa, cp. Tib. 

2 pramane. 
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(Thesis). Kapila and consorts are not free 
from passions, 

(Reason). Because they are subject to 
acquisitiveness and avarice. 

A contrasting example should prove the rule 
that a person who is free from passions neither 
does acquire nor is subject to avarice, e. g., Ri- 
§abha and consorts. 

The absence in Risabha and consorts of both 
the predicates, i. e., freedom from passions and 
of acquisitiveness and avarice, is uncertain. 

(91. 23). An example where the absence of both the predicate and 
the reason is uncertain is given. «Not free from passions », i. e., sub- 
ject to passions, this is the predicate. Kapila and consorts are the 
subjects (of the conclusion). Acquisition is the initial appropriating of 
what is received. Avarice is greediness and envy which follow upon 
the act of initial acquisition. Kapila and consorts take possession of 
what is given to them and do not forsake their belongings. This pro- 
ves that they have passions. 

(92. 4). Here we have in the rble of a fact ^ (establishing the ge- 
neral rule) an example by contrast, where the absence of the reason 
in all cases where the predicate is absent must be illustrated. 

(92.4). The words « every man free from passions », i. e., the ne- 
gation of the predicate is made the subject (of the contraposed major 
premise). «Free from acquisitiveness and avarice », i. e., the absence of 
the reason, is predicated. The example (intended to illustrate this con- 
trast) is Ri§abha and consorts. 

(92. 6). Now, it is doubtful whether really in the case of this 
Risabha both the predicate and the reason, both the fact of being 
subject to passions and of having the instinct of property are absent. 
Indeed, it is not certain whether Risabha and consorts are really free 
from the instinct of property ^ and from passions. 

(92.8). Although in their own school they are declared to be such, 
but this is, nevertheless, very doubtful.® 


1 atra pramane. 

2 parigraha-agraJia-yoga 
^ sandeha eva. 
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(92. 10). The last three fallacies are now exemplified. 

134. An example not proving the contraposed 
general proposition* is as follows, 

(Thesis). H§ is not free from passions. 
(Reason). Because he possesses the fa- 
culty of speech. 

An example by contrast (should illustrate the 
rule that) if something has no passions, it can- 
not speak,2 e. g., a piece of stone.® 

Although both the attributes are absent in a 
piece of stone, (it neither has passions nor does 
it speak), nevertheless the negative proposition, 
that nevery one who is free from passions does 
not speak)), in its generality^ is not proved. The- 
refore (the example is not a proof) for the con- 
traposed (general proposition).® 

(92. 14) . Not including the contrast is an example (not proving) 
the contraposed general proposition. «Not free from passions*), I e., 
subject to passions is the predicate. « Because he possesses the faculty 
of speech)) is the reason. 

(92. 15) . The contraposition will here be as follows. The words nif 
a person is not unfree from passions » refer to the absence of the 
predicate, it represents the subject (of the contraposed general propo- 
sition). ((Neither is the faculty of speech present in him*), i. e., the 
absence of the reason is the predicate. Thus it is stated that the 
absence of the predicate is invariably concomitant with, (and depen- 
dent on), the absence of the reason. 

(92. 17). The example (illustrating the rule) is a piece of stone. 
How is it that this example does not prove the contraposed proposi- 


1 avyatireka. 

2 Kead p. 92. 11—12, yatramtaragatmm nasti na sa vdkta, 

3 Lit, p. 92. 11 — 12. An example by contrast is (tin whom there is absence of 
passions, he is not speaking, like a piece of stone ». — Here again the major pre- 
mise is regarded as inhering in the examples. 

4 vyajptya. 

5 Lit, p. 92. 13. ((Thus, since exclusion is not established pervasively, it is non- 
exclusive®. 
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tion, since both attributes are (admittedly) absent in a piece of stone? 
Let both passions and speech be absent in it, what does it matter? 
A necessary absence ^ of them (inasmuch as the absence of the one 
necessarily entails the absence of the other) is not proved. Therefore 
the example is not one (which could establish) the contraposed gene- 
ral premise. 

(92.19). What is this necessary concomitance? The words «every 
one who is free from passions » indicate the negation of the consequence, 
this is the subject (of the contraposed general proposition). The words 
cidoes not speak » indicate the absence of the reason, this is its predicate. 
(92. 20). This serves to declare that the absence of the consequence is 
invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. This (would 
really represent) a necessary concomitance.^ (In the present case) the 
contrast is not established as (necesssry). The function of an example 
is just to prove this circumstance, (the necessity of the connection). 
Therefore, since this example does not fulfil its function, it is falla- 
cious. 

135. An example in which the contrast is not 
properly expressed is as follows. 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are not 
eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are produced 
(from causes). 

(Example). (In contrast with) Space (which 
is not produced and eternal). 

(93. 2). An example not (sufficiently) disclosing the contrast is the 
following one. «The sounds of speech are not eternal», i. e., non- 
eternity is the consequence. «Because they are produced') is the reason. 
nLike Space)) is the negative example. Here in a spoken syllogism, 
the meaning must be understood from the words of the speaker. 

(93. 4). If it is correct in itself, but wrongly expressed by the 
speaker, then it becomes wrong in the form in which it is expressed, 
while the form in which it would be correct, is left without expres- 
sion. The reason is that reason which is expressed. Thus a reason or 
an example may eventually be wrong in a syllogism tlirough a mistake 
of the speaker’s expression. 


1 vyaptya vyatireha. 

2 vyaptih. 
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(93. 6). The cognition of the inferred fact is not based on simila- 
rity or dissimilarity, hut on invariable concomitance of the reason 
with the consequence.^ Therefore the general proposition, whether in 
its positive form, or in its contraposed form, must express that the 
reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. Otherwise it 
would he expressed in a form which proves nothing.® 

(93. 8) . The rightly expressed concomitance must he shown to be 
established by examples. Thus an example really is the indication 
of the meaning of the general proposition, positive or contraposed.® 

(93. 9) . But in the present case the general proposition in the con- 
traposed form has not been mentioned. (93. 10). Therefore (it looks 
as i^ the contrasting example has been quoted in order to prove by 
dint of mere similarity. In this form it has no proving force. It could 
have such a force if it were expressed as corresponding to a general 
proposition in the contraposed form.* But this has not been done. 
Therefore an example is wrong through a mistake of the speaker, 
when it is not expressed as illustrating a contraposed proposition (in 
its generality). 

(93.13). A negative example containing an inverted contraposition 
is as follows. 

136. (An example attached to an inverted) con- 
traposition is the following one. 

(Major premise). What is not subject to 
causal laws is eternal. 

(Example). (As e. g.. Space).® 


1 sadhya-niyatad dhetoh, lit. «fi:oni the reason which is necessarily dependent 
(niyata) on the consequence (sSdhya)». 

2 7UX gamdka. 

2 Thus it is here clearly said that the weight of the major pemise depends on 
the examples in which it is contained. 

4 vyatireka-visayatvena. 

5 The fuUy expressed syllogism is here the same as in sutra IIL 128, but the 
positive major premise is replaced by its contraposition, viz.. 

Thesis. The sounds of speech are non-eternal. 

Beason. Because they are produced (according to causal laws). 

Positive major premise and example. "Whatsoever is produced accor- 
ding to causal laws is non-etemal, as a jar etc. 

Contraposition and example. Whatsoever is eternal (unchanging) is 
not subject to causal laws, like eternal Space. 
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(93. 15). A general proposition and its contraposition must liere 
prove that (the fact adduced as) a reason is invariably concomitant 
with (the fact deduced) as its consequence. But when this relation is 
expressed in the contraposed form, the absence of the predicate must 
be proved to be invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. 
Then it will be likewise shown that the reason is invariably concomi- 
tant with its consequence. 

(93. 17). But if it is not stated that the negation of the consequence 
is invariably concomitant with, (and dependent on), the negation of 
the reason, then the possibility of the consequence being absent when 
the reason is present (would not be excluded), and then the inva- 
riable concomitance of the reason with the consequence will not be 
established (as necessary).’^ 

(93. 19). Therefore it should be expressed that the absence of the 
consequence is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason, 
but not (vice versa), that the absence of the reason is concomitant 
with the absence of the consequence. 

(93.21). Indeed the words «non-subject to causal laws®)) express 
the absence of the reason, (since the non-eternity of the soimds of 
speech is deduced from the fact that they are produced accor- 
ding to causal laws). This is the subject. The words «it is eternal)) 
express the absence of the consequence. This is the predicate of (the 
contraposed general proposition). The meaning is thus the following 
one, «what is not produced from causes is necessarily eternal)), (instead 
of saying «what is eternal is never a product))). Thus the expression 
means that the fact of not being a product is invariably connected 
with the reverse of the consequence, i.e., with eternity, but not (the con- 
trary, not) that an eternal substance (never is a product, i. e.,) that it 
is inva,iiably connected with the negation of the reason. (94. 1). Thus 
the contraposition which should contain negation of the reason as 
invariably concomitant with, and dependent on) the negation of its 
consequence, has not been (rightly) expressed. 


When the terns of the contraposition are quoted in an inverted order it is 
wrongly expressed. Instead of saying a whatsoever is eternal is not subject to cau- 
sal laws)), the speaker has said « whatsoever is not subject to causal laws is eter- 
nal)). Cp. notes on sStra m. 128. Here as elsewher « eternal)) means unchanging 
{mtyatvam avastJiSna-matram), (cnon-etemal)> means momentary. 

1 na pratiyeta = na niSi^eta. 

2 (dertaka = Mranair na hrtam. 
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This example of inverted contraposition is likewise a mistake on 
the part of the speaker and wrong (in that sense). 

(94.3). After having finished with wrong examples the author 
points to the cause of such mistakes and says, 

137. These wrong examples are not capable 
to demonstrate neither the general character of 
a valid logical reason, viz., its presence in the 
similar cases alone and its absence in every 
contrary case, nor are they capable to demon- 
strate the special characters (of its varieties, 
the uniformity of Coexistence and the unifor- 
mity of Succession).^ Consequently it is impli- 
citly evident that they must be rejected. 

(94. 7). Examples should be given in order to demonstrate that 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. But these 
(wrong) examples cannot prove that the reason is necessarily present 
in similar cases only and absent in every contrary case. 

(94. 9). It is now asked whether the general characteristic can be 
known directly by itself or it must necessarily inhere in the special 
cases? 

Answering this question it is said that if (these fallacious examples) 
would have been capable of expressing the special characteristics (of 
the varieties of the reason), its general characteristic would have been 
expressed (eo ipso). (94. 11). But neither can the special characteristics 
(of the varieties) be revealed by (such wrong examples). Therefore it 
is evident by implication, i. e., indirectly evident,^ that they must be 
considered as rejected. (Examples) are adduced in order to prove that 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. This they 
are here not able to do, therefore they are fallacious. Because they do 
not fulfil their function, they are wrong, such is the implication. 

§ 21. Refutation. 

(94. 13). So far (from the beginning of the chapter) we were dealing 
with demonstration. Next we will (shortly) deal with refutation. 


1 i. e., the svabMva-, the Mrya- and anupalabdhi-hetu. 

2 arthayattya = aSmarthyena =paramparaya. 
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139. To refute means to indicate the insuffi- 
ciency and other (fallacies in an argument). 

(94. 16) . What is to he regarded as a refutation? An indication of 
the insufficiency of proofs and similar (methods). Through it (the in- 
sufficiency is indicated. Thus refutation is a verbal expression (of the 
fact that the proofs quoted are insufficient). 

(94. 17) . In order to explain refutation, which consists in an indi- 
cation of the insufficiency of the proofs, the author says, 

139. Eefutation means exposing the fallacies 
which have been explained above, the fallacies 
consisting in failure to prove something. Refu- 
tation prevents the triumph of the doctrines ad- 
vanced by the opponent. 

(94. 20) . The insufficient proofs, the fallacies of Unreal, Contrary 
and Uncertain arguments which have been explained, their exposure, 
their disclosure, is refutation. 

(94. 21) . It can be questioned whether an insufficient proof and 
the other (fallacies) are not (also proofs, because) they prove the con- 
trary ? Why are they then mere refutations? Because they, i. e., the dis- 
closures of insufficiency in argument, prevent the triumph of the te- 
nets advanced by the opponent. 

(95. 1). A refutation does not necessarilly require the proof of the 
contrary. (A reason proving the contrary is the so called) contrary rea- 
son. But if we succeed in invalidating the certainty which is the aim 
of the opponent, we then shall have the reverse of (that) certainty. 
The contrary will be established in that sense that the opposite of 
certainty shall be proved. 

(95. 3). That is all about refutation. 

140. Wrong refutations are sophistry, (eva- 
sive answers). 

(95.5). The word sophistry expresses similarity (to reasoning). 
Evasive answers are would-be answers. They resemble answers be- 
cause they are expressed second in place (where an answer is ex- 
pected). 

(95.8). Wishing to declare that the similarity with (real) refu- 
tation consists in that they occupy the place of answers, the author 
says, 
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141. Sophistic answers are discoveries of non- 
existing fallacies. 

(95. 10). Discovery of a non-existing, an untrue, fallacy (is sophi- 
stry). It is discovered hy words, hence it is a disclosure. Such are 
sophistic answers. They are answers hy generic resemblance with 
answers. 


§ 22. Conclusion. 

If I may claim to have explained 
Some words and problems in this treatise. 
As pure as moon-rays is my moral merit. 
If a position, prominent and lasting, 

If science and religion^ I have reached, 

I wish my work will serve alone 
The weal of all the living creatures. 


Finished is this Comment on the n S h 0 r t Treatise of Logic». 
It is the work of Dharmottara who has used all his skill for 
throwing it into the compass of one thousand four hundred and se- 
venty seven slokas (of 16 syllables each). 


1 The fact (vastu) described in this stanza is the conclusion of the work, the 
emotion (rasa) echoed (aimramtui-riipa) in it is either a feeling of resignation 
(fanta-ra$a) or of sympathy (kantna-rasd). This expression of feeling is the prin- 
cipal aim (angin) of the author, the double meaning ot the word dharmottara is a 
subordinate (anga) embellishement (alanMira). We hare here a case of dhmmi, 
the Slesa is suggested but not developed (awiM)S/udho)iCp.Dhvanyaloka, 

p. n. 22 S. The Tib. translates jflSna by ye-Ses, this would mean « transcendental 
knowledges. 




APPENDIX 1. 

Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist Theory of 

Perception. 




Yacaspatimisra on the Bnddhist Theory 
of Perception. 

(NySya-vartika-tatparya-tika, Vizian.ed.,pp.87.24 — 95.10. 
Benares ed. 1925, pp. 133.9 — 144.2).^ 

(87. 24). (The definition ® of sense-perception in the A p h o r i s m s 
oftheNyaya system includes the characteristic that) « it contains 
a judgment®!). These words point directly to a fully qualified* (deter- 
mined and complex) perception. Indeed, the terms judgment, ascer- 


1 VScaspatimisra, a native of Northern India (Du r bhang a), lived in the 
IXtii century A. D. at the court of the king of Nepal. He is posterior to Dhar- 
mottara whom he quotes several times (Tatp., pp. 109, 339 and N. KanikS, 
p. 257). About him cp. R. G-arbe, Der Mondschein der Sankhya Wahrheit, Intro- 
duction, and my article in Prof. H. Jacobi’s Festschrift. He possessed an unrival- 
led mastery in the exposition of the most difficult problems, a vast knowledge in 
brahmanical systems and first hand information in Buddhist philosophical literature. 
His exposition of the Buddhist doctrine of perception is therefore of high importance. 
His text was commented upon by Udayana-acarya, living in the century, in 
a work entitled Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika-parisuddhi (quoted here as 
P). The latter text was again commented upon by Yardhamana-upadhyaya, 
living in the XIII*^ century, in a work entitled Nyaya-nibandha-prakasa 
(quoted as Y.). The exposition as usual is divided into two parts. In the first the 
Buddhist leads and makes a statement, the Realist passes remarks. In the second 
part they interchange their functions, the Realist answers all the arguments of the 
Buddhist and makes a final conclusion. 

2 This definition, as interpreted by the best commentators, runs thus — « Pro- 
duced by a sensory stimulus (coming from an external) object, a cognition, which is 
not an plusion, which is (either) an unutterable (sensation) or a perceptual judgment, 
this is sense-perception)). 

8 vyavasaya-atmakaf lit. ((contains a decision)), it will be seen in the sequel 
that a perceptual judgment of the form ((this is a cow)) is meant. 

^ savikalpaka. 
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tainment^ and conception® do not mean different things. Sense per- 
ception -whose essence and form consist (in a perceptual judgment) is 
qualified perception. 

(87.26). This point, (vis., that sense perception includes the affir- 
mation of a distinct image of the object) is quite clear, the pupils will 
understand it (by themselves). Therefore it has not been enlarged upon 
by the authors of the Commentary and Subcommentary (on the 
Nyaya Aphorisms). But we, wishing to follow the path opened 
by our teacher Trilocana,® -will give the following exposition (of 
the problem), according to the facts and to the arguments (adduced 
by both sides, the Buddhists and the Realists). 


PAET 1. 

The Buddhist makes a statement of his views. The Realist 
inserts suggestions. 

§ L The paets played in perception by sensation and by 

IMAGINATION MUST BE DISTINGUISHED. 

(88.1). (The Buddhist). It would be so, (w., the perceptual 
judgment of the form «this is a cowm would be included in sense per- 
ception, if it were produced by a sensory stimulus, but) this is impos- 
sible, (the definition of the Naiyayikas is wrong), sense perception 


1 niicaya, ascertainment or « necessity)) in the sense in which every assertion 
wishing to he objectively real is a necessary assertion, as established by Si gw art 
oj). cit, 1. 24a. The same term is used to express the necessity of logical de- 
ductions, cp. N. b. t., text, p. 19 (sutra 11. 7). 

^ vikcilpay thi^ term, which also means a choice, is applied to the judgment of the 
form a this is that)>, cp. Tipp., p. 23. 4 — sa emyam iti vikalpasyavastha ueyate. 
It thus points to athe function by which we identify a numerically distinct and 
permanent subject of discourse)) and which by W. James, Psychology, 1. 461 (1890) 
is called « conception! or ((conceiving state of mind)). This same function is also 
called, in Europe and in India, synthesis (Ineinasetzung, ahhedadhyavasaya, cp. 
N. b. text, p. 4. 11). Thus the functions of judging, ascertaining, necessary, affir- 
mation, conceiving and synthesis are here declared to he so many names for one and 
the same mental operation whose result is the perceptual judgment of the form 
«this is blue» or athis is a cowj). It is partly Kant’s ofVerstand)), «Verm5gen 
der Urtheile ». 

3 Quoted in the Apoha-siddhi, p. 13 (B.L). 
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cannot contain a decision^ (of that form), because such a decision 
•would include a (distint) image, ^ an image -which (always) is utterable.® 

(88. 2). HoweTer, our knowledge,* so far as it is due to a sensory 
stimulus coming from an external object, is a reflex of the object® 
(alone), (the object) does not possess the power of amalgamating (a 
sensation) with a name. 

(88. 3). Indeed the names are not contained in the objects, (they 
neither are appended to them, nor inherent in them, nor produced by 
them®). Nor are the objects identical with their names. If it were so, 
we have had already an occasion to remark,’’ the behaviour of a man 
who never has learned a (given) language would he just the same as 
the behaviour of a man who understands it, (he could get the names 
by looking at the object). 

(88.4). (If the name of the object) is not to be found in the 
external world,® (neither can it be found inside us), it is not an 
idea.® It is arbitrarily applied to an object® (but this does not 
mean that it can be got out of the object). Indeed knowledge 


1 uyavasaya, the decision or judgment, e. g., ((this is a cow», cp. p. 89. 5. 

2 ‘praiibhasa, <( image » {=: aniyata-pratibhasa). 

s Bead abhUapa-samarga-yogya; this is right on the assumption that know- 
ledge contains images — saMra-pahse (V). 

4 vijflanam refers here to sensation. 

5 arthambhasay viz. niyaia-avabhasa, 

® mi 8ant% mmyogena^ samavayena, Mryataya va (P). 

Tatp., p. 82. 5 ff. There was a school of Grammarians who maintained that 
names were identical with things {namadheya-taddtmyam arthanam), that even 
new-horn children and deaf-dumb persons had their ideas from a congenital Name- 
forming Force (Sabda^bhavana := ^abda-vasana), since naming is primary in our 
knowledge, ibid. p. 83. 11 jff. To a certain extent they held just as Dr. John 
B. Watson, although on other grounds, that «we do not think, but only talki). 
To this Force as manifested in the eternal words of the Scripture, the school of 
MimSijisakas ascribed the origin of our religious and moral duties. 

8 artha-asamsparSi) arthasamsparSaS ca atadvrttitvad a^adutpattei ca (P.). 

2 samvadana-dlarm jflatrtvddih (P), although there may be a Mbdakdra as 
grdhydkdra^ it is arthdmmpar^, i, e., arthdhdrdsamsparH. 

1° niyogandt = niyogato ycjandt = hdhya-sdmdnddhikaranyena pratlteh (P.) ; 
niyoga = svecchayd niyoga, cp. Kamalasila, p. 88. 

11 jfldnam here refers to the qualified pereept corresponding to the object as 
the real possessor of all its attributes, arthdt sarupaTcdd upc^dyamdmm jfianam 
'Dikalpa-rupam (F.). DignSga has established that this object is a spontaneous 
construction of our mind according to the exigencies of our language, or just of its 
syntax, it is a ndma-Tcalpand. The names are divided in class-names, adjectives, 
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produced by an external object can point ^ only to that object and 
not to its name. 

(88. 6). The colour of an object may be associated with a certain 
flavour, but the visual sensation perceives the colour and not the fla- 
vour. (Similarly our sense perception apprehends the object and not 
the name. If therefore the Realist admits no other origin of our know- 
ledge than the external world, he ought to conclude that all our ideas 
are unutterable, since there are no names in the external things).** 

(88.6). Therefore the cognizing individual® (really apprehends by 
his senses just a simple reflex, but he) thinks that (his imagined mental 
construction with all its general features also) is present in his ken.* 
This mental construction® converts® an object which is quite indepen- 
dent from any association with a name into an object containing (the 
connotation of its) name. (The cognizing individual possesses indeed a 
faculty of sense-perception and a faculty of imagination). When he 
thinks that he perceives a constructed image by his senses, he simply 


verbs and substantives, all constituting together the cp. Tatp , 

p. 82. 6 ff. and 102. 2 ff. Since the Eealist contends that all these categories are 
objective realities, but not mnemo -verbal constructions, the Buddhist deduces this 
view ad ahsurdum {prasanga). He says that from the standpoint of the Eealist the 
qualified percept should only point to the qualified object, but not to its gramma- 
tically arranged structure— 2 /a/o asya pfatyaksasysa nabhildpa-samsarga^yogyatd- 

sambhavas tasmdd vikalpa-rupam artham eva ddarSayed iti prasangahy ndhhi- 

Idpa-samargitayd, If that structure were borrowed from external reality it ought 
to exist there. Just as in European philosophy there was a struggle between the 
advocates of an intellectus archetypus and an intellectuB ectypuBy so in India the 
YaiySyikaranas and Mimaipsakas favoured, so to say, a vox archetypa, the NaiyS- 
yikas — a vox ectypa. The Buddhists maintained, as against this, that if the cate- 
gories were borrowed from the external world, they must have pre-existed in that 
world. If they did not, the objects would be unutterable, like sensations are. The 
Buddhists then replaced the anddi^^dbda-Mdvand of the Mimamsakas by an anddi- 
viJcalpa-vdsand conceived as a Biotic Force responsible for the logico-grammatical 
structure of the empirical world. Cp. B. Kuss el, Outline, p. 254 and 174—5, on 
the connection between syntax and physics. 

1 ddar§ayety na cdrtham upadariaytiy abJiildpa-samsargitvady arthasya ca 
tadabhdvdt (Y). 

2 Here ends the prasangUy follows the viparyaya, 

3 pratipattdfah. 

^ Construct vikalpa-vijudnam . . . vartamdnam abhimmyante. 

5 vikalpa-vijfidnam, 

6 adariayat. 
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conceals,^ as it were, Ms imaginative faculty and puts to the front Ms 
perceptive faculty. TMs imaginative faculty® is the mind’s own charac- 
teristic,® (its spontaneity), it has its source in a natural constructive 
capacity * by which the general features ® of the object are apprehen- 
ded. Since the image is called forth by a reflex,® (we naturally) tMnk 
that we perceive the image as present in our ken,’ (but it is really 
constructed by productive imagination).® 

(88. 10) . Thus (there are two conflicting deductions that can) be 
established. 

I. (First syllogism). 

(Major premise). Knowledge originating in a sensory sti- 
mulus is unutterable. 

(Example). Just as a simple reflex.® 

(Minor premise). But (our ideas), the constructed images,^® 
the subject of discourse, are called forth by stimuli coming from 
(external) objects.’’ 

(Conclusion). (Therefore they cannot be designated by aname). 

(88. 1 1) . TMs is a deductio ad alsurdumP It is a negative argu- 
ment according to the sixth figure of Negation.’® 


1 tiraskurvat = adhyavasyat (P). 

2 utprelcsd-vydpdra, Bead utpreksd p. 88. 8 instead of upeksd. 
mdnaaam atmtyam, 

^ vikalpa-msand, on vasand cp. notes in the sequel. 

5 aniyatdrtha in the sense of aniyata-jpratibhdsay cp. N. b. t-, p. 8. 8, 8. 15 — 16. 

^ anuhhava^prahJiavatayd. 
mrtamdnam. 

8 Lit, p. 88. 6«— 10. « Therefore the cognizers falsely impute as a present expe- 
rience a constructed idea (vikalpa^vijfldnam. vartamdnam) which points to a 
thing (by itself) not connected with a word as connected with a word, by concealing 
its own mental function consisting in imagination, arisen from a natural capacity 
{vdsafi^ of differentiating arrangement (vikcdpa)) apprehending a non-limited (am- 
yata) object, and putting in front sensation {dar§ana\ which is a (passive) faculty of 
direct experience [anubJmm-vydpdram)^ because it, (i. e., the differentiating arran- 
gement) is called forth by a direct experience ». — The emendation in the Benares 
ed. is wrong. 

® nirmkalpakam, 

1® vikalpdh. 

11 They are the constructions of productive imagination, hut imagination is 
stirred up by a simple reflex, therefore they are indvtecitl/y also products of external 
reality. 

12 praianga-sadJiam. 

18 Cp. above, N. b. t., p. 38. 6 ff,, transl. p. 91. 
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(88. 12). The denied fact is the possibility of verbal designation. 
It is the contrary of the impossibility of such verbal designation. Sub- 
ordinate to the latter is the fact of being produced by the object 
(directly, as a simple reflex).^ This fact is established ® (by the prece- 
ding argument). It proves the impossibility of giving names (to 
our ideas) and disproves the possibility of doing it. (But this is absurd). 
(88. 14). Because, indeed, (no one) can deny the obvious fact that these 
(perceived) images ® are associated with their names. For sure, it is 
therefore clear that they are not (mere reflexes), they are not produ- 
ced by the (genuine) efficiency of the objects (alone).* 

(88. 15). Indeed, (we can also draw the following conclusion which 
destroys the foregoing one). 

II. (Second syllogism). 

(Major premise). Whatsoever represents an idea associated 
with a name is not (a simple refiex) produced by a sensory sti- 
mulus (alone). 

(Example). Just as the ideas of God, of Matter etc. 

(Minor premise). And all our ideas, the subject of our dis- 
course, are such (constructions).® 

(Conclusion). (They are not simple reflexes produced by 
the object). 

(88. 17). This is a negative deduction according to the eighth figure 
of Negation.® What is denied is the fact of being produced by a sensory 
stimuls coming from the object. This fact is subordinate to the fact of 


1 viz., (( whatsoever is a simple reflex cannot associate with a connotative 
name». 

2 ujpalahdhih. 

3 pratyaya. 

* We would throw this counter-argument in the form of a Mixed Hypothetical 
syllogism thus, 

Major premise. Whatsoever is produced by an object (directly as a 
simple reflex) cannot receive a connotative name. 

Minor premise. But our ideas have names. 

Conclusion. Therefore they are not simple reflexes. 

5 It will be noticed that all our ideas as constructions of our faculty of pro- 
ductive imagination are here contrasted with pure sensation, the limit of all con- 
structions. The ideas of God, of Matter and other most abstract ideas are, in this 
respect, not different from the idea of « blues which is constructed by a contrast 
with non-blue and other colours. 

6 Cp. above, N. b. t., p. 34. 13 ff., transl. p. 96. 
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not being susceptible to receive a name.^ Its opposite is the fact of 
being susceptible of receiving a name. (Therefore this incompatible 
fact being established, it excludes the possibility of utterable ideas 
being reflexes). 

(88. 18). Nor (can it be maintained that simple reflexes may some- 
times receive a name, and) that the contraposition (of the major pre- 
mise in the above syllogism, vig., « whatsoever is a simple reflex does 
not represent an idea associated with a name») is uncertain.^ Indeed 
what is produced by the object must conform to the real content ® of 
the object, not to the (different) content of the name, and we have 
already stated^ that names are not contained in the object nor are 
they identical with them. If our ideas could reflect something 
which is not included in their object,® they then could reflect any- 
thing, and (we would arrive a the absurd conclusion) that everybody must 
be omniscient,® (his ideas being capable of reflecting anything you like). 

§ 2. The contention op the Kealist that names coekespond 

TO EEALITIES EEJECTED. 

(88. 21) . (The E e a 1 i s t). Names are associated with things as a 
consequence of an arbitrary agreement.’ When a thing is perceived, the 
name given to it is remembered. Thus it is that a thing is apprehen- 
ded as associated with a name. 

(88. 22) . (The Buddhist). But then, let a name evoke the memory 
of just the thing about which ® the agreement has been concluded. (Hu- 
manity) have concluded an agreement exclusively concerning Univer- 
sals which pervade® (an indefinite number of particulars). But a (Uni- 

1 i. e., whatsoever is a sense datum is unutterable 

2 sandigdJia-vyatireTciia, means that the rule has exceptions, as assumed by the 
Naiyayiks, since they maintain that the qualified percept is also produced by the 
sensory stimulus. 

3 artha^rupa = artha-avarUpa. 

4 Cp. above, Tatp. p. 88. 3 and 82. 13. 83. 13 ff. 

5 asamhaddha. 

^ Like the Mahay anistic Buddha possessing « mirror- like » omniscience. 
sanketa. — The Buddhist admits only two relations, Identity and Causation 
(tdddtmya, tadutputti). hTames are neither identical with external objects nor are 
they their products. But the Realist remarks that there are other relations, e. g., 
association by an arbitrary convention (P). 

8 Read yatraim tarhi. 

2 amigata = de^a-kala-anugaia (P). 
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versal) has never been (really) perceived (by the senses). On the con- 
trary, the thing (really) perceived is the particular,^ the (extreme con- 
crete and) particular witch is alone the ultimate reality,® (it is the 
thing in itself shorn of all its extensions). Therefore it (alone) is the 
efficient cause of sensation,® but not the Universal.^ The (Universal) 
is bare of any kind of efficiency, it is a spurious (reality). 

(88. 25) . Thus it is that what is really perceived (by the senses) is 
not the meaning® of a name, and what is meant by® a name is not 
what is really perceived (by the senses). 

(88. 26) . Moreover,’ (that names are given not to reality, but to 
logical constructions, not to sense-data, but to Universals, appears 
clearly from the fact that sensations are unutterable), if sensation® 
were utterable ® we would know what heat is from its name, just as 
we know it by actual experience, and if we could feel it from its name, 
cold would disappear (as soon as the word heat would be pronoun- 
ced).ii 

§ 3. The Realist contends that the Unitebsals aee inhe- 
EENT IN PaeTICULAES. The ANSWEE OP THE BuDDHIST. 

(89.1). (The Realist). (We agree) that names, just as logical 
marks, refer to Universals, but the Particular possesses the Universal 


1 svalaksa7ia. 

2 Bead jparamartha-sad atah . . . 

2 'vijfidnasya. Tlie vijfidna is produced by svalalcsam wbicb is traildkya-^vila- 
Izswm, but neyertheless dariana-gocarah sarupa-lcatmt (P), svasadr^a-dhdra- 
ddhdyakatvdf (V), it is not dJcdra-JcadadtJcatva-anumeya (V). 

^ sdmdnyam artha-’kriydydm aialctatvdt tan na ^aramdrtha-sat, asattmn na 
tad djflana-janalzam, ajandkatvdn na sarupdkam, asarupahatvdn na darSana-go- 
carah (P), 

5 samhandha, 

® anugata = deSa-Jcdla-anugata (P). 

’ This argument is answered below in the part, text p. 93. 24—26. 

s drsta ^ pratyaksa, cp. p. 93.24. 

2 ^abda-vdcya = ahhilapya. 

na Jiy ausnydd atirikto vdhnir nama asti hauddhamate (P). 

11 The usual example is the impossibility to convey by words the knowledge of 
colours to the blind. Cp. B. Bussel, Outline, p, 12, «in each case what is really 
a datum is unutterable ». P. remarks that heat, although a datum, is not unutte- 
rable, people understand what the word means, sanketd^ pi tatra (V.-smla7csam) 
Icenadd updyena (V.-ntad-rydvrttyd) hhavisyati^ But what the word expresses is 
not <c really a datum », na ca vahni-^alddt snrmthd mhner apratltih, tasimc 
ial)da-l'alpam*iiU%kMtam amstv em mstmblusam (P). 
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(which is inherent in it), the Universal is also a reality ^ and it is in this 
(united form, together with the Universal) that the Particular produces 
perception (of both). 

(89.2). Thus a simple reflex® (or pure sensation) is produced in 
the first (moment) of the sensory stimulus® coming from the object). 
But the real object^ which is apprehended® by it, is endowed with 
class character. When this (double reality) is thus apprehended, its 
name, whose connotation ® has been previously established, is 
brought to memory and then a qualified perception,’ (or a perceptual 
judgment) of the form «this is a cow)) arises. It is produced (initially) 
by a contact ® between the organ and the object, (but) it apprehends ® 
(ultimately) a thing which is endowed with class-characters and is de- 
signated by a (connotative) name. 

(89.5). (K u m a r i 1 a) the author of the D i g e s t puts it thus, 
The thing perceived is double,’’ 

Although ’® evoked by a reflex. 

And further,” 

And then a judgment is produced. 

In our mind ’® the thing appears 
With Qualities and Universals. 

This also is a sense percept. 


1 vastu-’bJiuta. 

2 nirvikaljoakena. 

3 ahsa-sannipata. 

^ mstu. 

5 vedanat. 

® Read upalahdhacara-samhandhasya. 

'7 mkalpa-pratyayah, 

s sannikarsa. 

^ amgahin = visayi-haroti, 

Sloka-vartika, pratyakga-sutra, 118* Niruktais here the namegiyen 
to Slokavai'tika. 

11 Kiimarila, kar. 118 — 119, admits that what is perceived in the first mo- 
ment is the apurei) object {Mdham vastu = d?LB ((reined Object), the object shorn 
of all its extensions and distinctions (anuvHti^vydvrtU-rahitam), but it nevertheless 
contains them. 

12 Read hodhe'pL 

13 Ibid., 120. 

1^ a^asiyate. 

1J> huddhu 
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(89.8) . (The Buddhist). No! (we do not admit the existence 
of a double reality apprehended by the senses), because the (Universals), 
class-character and other properties, do not exist as separate bodies ‘ 
(united with the particulars) and are not apprehended (separately) by 
pure sensation.^ 

(89. 9) . Indeed, Class and its possessor. Motion and the moving 
thing. Substance and Quality, or the Inherence (of the latter) in the 
former — are not present to our mind® as separate things. And things 
which never have produced separately a reflex ^ in our mind, (which 
possess no separate efficiency by themselves), cannot be mixed as milk 
with water, by the man who cognizes them.® 

(89.11). Therefore we think that the right view is the following 
one. The particular ® is a unity and has no parts,^ but it is differen- 
tiated by class character and other properties superimposed upon it 
by our primeval faculty® of productive imagination.® (This undifferen- 
tiated transcendental unity) is thus differentiated and imagined as 
possessing such and such (qualities and actions).*® 


1 pinda. 

2 avikcdpalcena. 

3 edkdsati = pratibJidsante, 

^ apraiihTidsamana. 

5 Bead tad^vedind] it is a vaidharmya-drstmta, milk and water have been 
perceived separately and can be mixed. Pure substance is supposed to be perceived 
in a momentary sensation, but tbe Categories have no reality besides application 
to sense data, therefore a mixture in a realistic sense is impossible. The example 
can also be understood as a sddfiamiya-drftdntay milk and water are not mixed 
for the swan who is credited with the capacity to drink the milk out of the mixture 
and leave the water behind, just as the Sankhya Saint intuits the conscious Soul as 
separated from Matter. The irreducible character of pure sensation and pure thought 
are usually illustrated by pointing to the iireducible Indian solid and liquid atoms, 
which nevertheless de facto (pratvpatUtah) are mixed in the milk, cp. N. KanikI, 
p. 258. 1—2. (translated below). 

3 i. e,, the extreme concrete and particular, the athing in itself ». 
anbhdga = niravayam=niramSa (vastu). 

8 anddi^msand. 

8 vihalpa, 

10 ta$}id iatheti gwm^Mrma^gatma sddfidranatvena vikalpyate (P), vydvrttyd 
hhdsate, na drSyaU (V). 
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§ 4. The abshedity op putting Univeesals and Paeticulaes 

ON THE SAME LINE AS EEALITIES. 

(89. 12). (The Buddhist). And further. Supposing we (really) appre- 
hend by sense-perception^ (at once) two^ kinds of ultimate realities® 
(the hare particular and the Universal), how is it then to be explained 
that there is between them a (possessive) relation as between a characte- 
rized point and its characteristics. (We apprehend them simultaneously, 
but) when we simultaneously apprehend two of our fingers, they do 
not become (possessively) related so as to be the one a substance and 
the other its quahty. (89. 14). Indeed, (if substance and quality are a 
combination of two things, these things must interact, we would then 
conceive) the characteristic as the active* term of the relation and the 
characterized as its passive term. Otherwise they could not be what 
they are. But they are both contained ® in the same presentation,® they 
cannot (consequently) be related (neither logically) as the one intima- 
ting the existence of the other, nor (causally) as the one producing 
the other. Since they are simultaneous, this would be against the 
rule that the cause necessarily precedes the effect.’ 

(89. 17). And further, (let us admit simultaneous causation as be- 
tween a supported thing and its supporter). Supposing class-character 
and other properties are (really) placed upon a real thing (which 
supports them,® what will be the consequence?). A single thing, (say, 
a tree), will then have to support (the Universals) Existence, Substan- 
tiality, Solidity, Arboreity and Asoka-ness. (Why is it then), that at 
a distance we do not perceive all these characteristics (at once)? (Why 
is it that at a distance we perceive the Universal Existence alone? If 
all the others are put on the same footing as Existence), then in per- 


1 vedanam = anubham = grahann. 

2 Benares ed. vastu-traya, viz. vyakti, akrti and P. and V. read dmya, 

3 joaramdrtha-sat. 

^ upakarana. 

5 samdrudha. 

® mjfidna. 

Bead paurvaparya~aniyamdt = aniyamorprasangdt. Since they are simul- 
taneous and apprehended in the same cognition, there is between them neither real 
(smrupatah) causality, nor logical (jflaptitah) connection* 

8 The Buddhist begins by imputing a mechanical union (samyoga), and then 
deduces an absurdity by interpreting it as a natural relation (smbMm*samhandha), 
cp. the refutation in the part. 
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ceiving one of them we ought to perceive them all.^ (89. 19). The fact 
of <1 supporting » ® something is, indeed, pregnant® with efficiency. A 
plate situated just under an apple which would otherwise fall to the 
ground is a « support*)^ (of that apple), it (affects it and) produces 
an apple which does not fall to the ground.* 

(89. 21) . The same must happen here (to the Universals if they 
are situated upon the substance), the substance will support them (and 
will not allow them to fall away). 

(89.22) . Now the following question arises: When the substance 
supports its attribute, is there or not between the two terms of this 
relation a third unity, the relation itself, in the form of a force uni- 
ting the related terms? Indeed such a unity is impossible, because 
this would envolve us into a hopeless process, we would be obliged to 
imagine a new link connecting the force with each of the terms and 
so on ad infinitim.^ 

(89. 23) . Therefore we must conclude that the relation of a sub- 
stance to its qualities is a natural one.’ Every substance, as soon as 
it springs up into being from the causes producing it, is such. It sup- 
ports a great number of Universals (by the fact of its existence alone, 
without special forces or processes). 

(89. 24) . Acordingly, when nothing but the bare presence of somet- 
hing has been discerned (at a great distance, the object is supposed to 


1 Lit., 89.19. ((When from a remote place there is perception conditioned by 
one attribute (wjiad/ii), a perception must follow as characterized by all attributes ».~ 
But at a distance we can discern the mere presence of something indefinite, we nei- 
ther can see a trea nor an Asoka tree. Cp. N. b. t, text, p. 48. 8, transl. p. 134, 

2 adhara-Mheya-hJiava. 

8 upaJcdra-garlha. 

^ adhara, 

5 According to the Buddhists the apple is a « string of events# {ksanika), the 
apple in the basket is an altogether different event (hsana) produced by different 
causes. The realist, although believing in the stability of the apple, admits causa- 
tion of the basket which stops its downward movenent and counteracts gravita- 
tion {gati-nwrUim gurutm-pratihandham ca,,, vidadhat. P.). 

8 Lit., p. 89. 22—23. or And not does it help by other forces, because, if it would 
help by an other force, there would be also falling into infinity by imagining (ever) 
other forces ». — This is exactly Bradley’s (Logic, p. 96) argument against the 
reality of relations. The Kealists assume here Inherence as an Ens (paddrtha). 

svabhdm-sanibandha is, e. g., the connection between fire and heat, for the 
Buddhists they are one, for the hTaiyayiks two unities connected by svabhdva-sam- 
handha^ cp. below note on the passage text p. 93. 26 where the argument is refuted. 
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have exhibited) its capacity of supporting the Universal « Existence ». 
But just the same essence of the object is supporting all the other 
Universals, Substantiality etc., (since all are supported at once). (89. 25). 
Thus it is that all of them, Substantiality, Solidity, Arhoreity, Asoka- 
ness etc., become quite useless, since when the Universal « Existence)) 
is cognized, they ought to he cognized eo ipso, they are included in 
the same essence. (In our opinion), the Universal « Existence)) is nothing 
but an indication of the ultimately real (element in our knowledge, 
all its distinctness is brought in by productive imagination).’- 

(89.29). Accordingly it has been said (by, Dharmakirti), 
<ilf a philosopher admits that in perceiving one thing with many 
attributes, we really perceive many things, then, in perceiving one attri- 
bute, we eo ipso ought to perceive them all, since all are produced at 
onse, by the same force )).^ 

(90.2). «If one is perceived the others become irrelevant. Is it 
possible (under these conditions) that the one should be perceived and 
the others not? Surely when one is perceived all are perceived)).® 

«If an object with different (real) attributes is apprehended,* «it 
is then split® (in a number of realities). But if it is a unity® 


1 Lit., p. 89.25 — 27. « Thus just all Substantiality, Solidity, Arhoreity, Asoka- 
ness etc., determined by its essence, are objectivized by the idea of Existence {sat- 
iva-vikalpma) which is merged in the absolutely existing thing 

2 Lit, p. 89.28 — 90.2. «For whom {=yasyadar^ane)thQmtellect -^mkalpa- 
dliir) apprehends an object possessing (hhedino = viHstasya) different additions 
{upddhi), (for him), if the characterized thing {upakdryasya = viSesyasya) being 
the same {ekdtmanas) as the force serving to help {upakara-angam yd idktih) the 
different additions, is apprehended at once {sarmtmand = sarmir upddMhJiis eka- 
svahhdva), what differentiation there will he, is uncertain? » (P — apitu sarvo- 
pddhibhir viSisto nUcita eva syat). These stanzas are found inDharmakirti’s 
Pramana-vartika in the ajpoTia-section, ch. I, karikS 54 and first half ol 55 
(fol. 12^ 2 of the Sholutai monastery edition). (A. Yostrikoff). 

SLit., p. 90. 2 — 3. «If one helper has been apprehended, the others do not 
help (nopakdrds = nopakdralcah svahhdvdh), therefore {iato) the others are they 
not perceived while this one is perceived? (read adrstd ye, acc. to Tib. and Tatp., 
889.5, P. adds him ndma?). If this one is perceived, all are perceived ». Ibid., 
I. 579. It is interesting to compare what W. J ames Psychology II. 8, says about 
the first sensation of an infant, «in a mere athis», or « something there . . it has 
Objectivity, Unity, Substantiality, Causality, in the full sense in which any later 
object. . . has these things ». For the Buddhists the a this » is the ultimate element. 

4 dJiir. 

^ hhedin. 

® abJiinnatman, 
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TV-hich is not split in a number of partial forces,^ each supporting a 
different attribute, how can there he any clear cut difference ® among 
the ((Supported!) (attributes), if they are supported all at once.® If the 
apprehended object^ is the supporter of one attribute, it {eo ipso 
supports all the others), the others are not supported ® (separately). 
Whether (every single) attribute has been perceived or not, (does not 
matter). If the one is perceived, all the others also ought to be per- 
ceived)). 

(90. 3). Now, according to our oppinion, the distinct perceptions ® 
(or perceived images) are produced’- (by our Beason’s spontaneity), by 
an innate ® natural constructive capacity.® What they apprehend and 
what they affirm’® (in a perceptual judgment) are both mere relations,” 
not (independent) reality.’® They do not in the least touch ’® the ulti- 
mate reality. But indirectly they are however connected with real 
things, (the efficient point-instants). They therefore guide the purposive 
(efficient actions) of men, they help them to reach’® their aims, 
they lead to successful ’* activity, and this is the reason why, although 
they do not penetrate to reality itself,” they nevertheless are not 
quite identical with one another, (each construction represents another 
relation). 

(90. 7). And further, (let us concede that our conceptions do not 
apprehend the ultimately real, they nevertheless may be caused by 


1 anga’-§dktu 

2 bhedo niScitah, 

3 sarmtmand, lit. «by one essence », = elcena svahhdvena. 

^ grahya, 

5 mpakardh = nopakdrakdh. 

6 vUcdlpdh 

7 •updddmh. 

8 anddi. 

^ mkodpa^vdsand, 

grhnanti sarndnya-matram, adhyavasyanti santdnam{'P), Cp. Tatp., p. 342. 3. 

11 anya-vyUvrtti-rupa. 

12 avastu aUJcatvat (P). 

13 gdhate. 

14^ pravartayanti, 

15 prdpayanti. 

16 avisamvadayanti. 

17 vastu-svahhdm. 
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reality? No! If it be manitained that) the object and the senses (after 
having been stimulated and) after having produced a simple reiex,^ 
subsequently produce, in collaboration with memory, also the distinct 
image,^ (we answer) that this is impossible, because (the two different 
acts of the senses) will be separated by the intercalation of an act of 
memory, vis,, the recollection of the name of the object.® (90. 9). This 
has been put (by Dharmakirti) thus, 

«If a (reflex) of the object has been produced* and afterwards the 
recollection of the name appended,® and if we consider (the resulting 
distinct image) as a sense-perception,® (it is clear that) this object 
(the object corresponding to the image) will be separated (from the 
first))).’ 

(90. 10). Neither can it be maintained that just the same act of 
the senses which has produced the simple reflex, itself produces, with 
the collaboration of memory, the distinct image.® For it cannot be 
maintained that an act of memory does not separate (the process of 
sense-perception in two parts), because of the rule, that not separating 
is (only) the thing itself,® (nothing can be regarded as separated by 
its own self). (90. 12). (It has been said by Dharmakirti),’® 


7 cHocita. 8 gaviJcalpiJcdm api dhiyam, 

5 Lit., p. 90. 7—9. «And further. Wheu the real object has been indistinctly- 
felt (dlocita) by the senses, then the senses (indriyam), possessing a function 
separated by the immediately produced recollection of the name and the object, 
cannot produce (together) also the distinct thought (savikalpiKdm api ahiyam)yi. 
Read tadanantarotpanna^aMa . . . 

10 arthopayogah = sannikarsah (P). 

11 anu^yojanam, 

12 aJcsa-dhtr, 

13 Lit., p. 90. 9—10. « If the object has been efficient and again there is the 
mnemic subsequent efficiency of the word, if that is referred to sense-knowledge, 
this object will be separated)). — This stanza is found in Dharmakirti’s Pra- 
mana-viniscaya, fol. 154^6, Bstan-hgyur, v. 95, Choni ed. — The problem 
whether sensation {nirvikdlpaka), being quite heterogeneous from conception 
{vtkalpa), can nevertheless produce the latter, has raised a long controversy. Sln- 
tirakgita, Kamalaslla and others answer in the affirmative, cp. Tattvs,, 1306, 
they admit heterogeneous causation, ibid. 1310, but Bhavivikta(?) and others ob- 
ject, because of bhinna-vkayatva, ibid. 1307. As a consequence of this there was 
also a divergence between the two parties on the character of samananiara-pra’- 
tyaya and mdnasa-pratyalcsa. 

1 vikalpa-pratyaya. 

2 svdnga. 

3 This is the first part of the stanza, it is continuaed on p. 90. 16. 
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«If the senses have not produced a cognition^ at first, because they 
do not possess the special faculty ® of doing it, they neither will be 
able to do it afterwards ». 

(90. 13). Indeed, what is gone by, (what has vanished, will never 
be apprehended by the senses), it is not their field of action,® and 
you may employ thousands of devices, you will never induce them to 
do what is not their own special job.^ (90.14). Nor can memory 
whose domain is the past ever cognize® the present which, has not 
been apprehended before.® If that were possible, the blind would 
be able to perceive colours by memory. This has been said by (Dhar- 
makirti), — 

(90. 16) . «Then a visual sense perception’ would be possible even 
when the faculty of vision would be lost».® 

§ 5. The Buddhist concludes. 

(90. 17) . Thus it is that the judgments® (which apply to existence 
the Categories of) Names, of Class, of Quality, of Motion (or 
Causation) are excluded (from having their origin) in sensuous’® 


1 huddher, 

2 ujpayoga’avi^esatah = viSista-upagoga-afihavdt, 

3 Cp. N. Kanika, p. 268. 1 — 2 — anuhhava - samaropayor viJcalpa - avilcalpa^ 
rupaiaya drava-lcatMnatd taddtmya-anupapatteh^ i. e., perceptiou and imagina- 
tion (or experience and imputation), being by their essence non-constructive and 
constructive (or passivity and activity) are as opposed as the hard and the liquid 
stuffs are, they cannot he the same thing®. — The Indian atoms are physical, the 
solid and the liquid are ultimate elements. 

4 Lit, p. 90. 14. a And not even by thousand contrivances this can be induced 
to act upon the non-domain (of its activity) ». 

5 gocarayitum. 

3 ariranubhuta-purvam, 

^ netra-dhtr. 

8 This is the continuation of the stanza whose first part is quoted above, p* 
90.9. It is found in Dharmakirti’s Pramapaviniscaya, foL 166^.1, 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 95. Choni ed. It is there separated into two halves 
with the authors own comment between them, just as it is done byYScaspati. 
The Tib. has arthdpdye. 

9 lalpand. This refers to the five Categories established byDignlga (jpaffca- 
iidhadcalpand) as exemplified in the judgments, athis is M-r SO and SO», «this 
is a cow®, (cthis is white®, a this is the possessor of a jug® and «this is moving®, 
cp. Tatp., p. 82, 6 and 102. 2 ff. 

10 pratycdcsatvem. 
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(experience). And also, (first of all), the judgments (applying the Cate- 
gory) of Substance ^ of the form («this is a brahmin) carrying a stick », 
(i. e., wthis is a sticky thing »). (Dharmakirti has said on this 
occasion), 

nThe relation of characterizing Quality to a characterized 
Substance, this foundation of our empirical knowledge, is created 
(by our Reason), it is not (cognized by the Senses))).^ 

(90.19). Indeed this complicated function® (of a synthesis of ap- 
prehension) could never be discharged by (passive) sensitivity, it can 
be done only by (spontaneous) Thought, because the senses apprehend 
only the present moment. They do not think ! 

(90.21) . (What Dharmakirti here says with reference to the 
Category of Substance equally refers to the Categories) of Quality and 
Motion, they also are not (ultimately real). It has been said 
above,^ (with respect to the Categories of Substance and Quality, 
that things which have not produced reflexes separately) can not be 
put together like milk and water. Analysis and synthesis are not 
reflexes.® 

(90. 22) . It follows that the qualified percept is not a sense per- 
ception. 

PART II. 

The Realist takes up eyery Buddhist argumeut aud 
answers. The Buddhist passes remarks. 

(90.23) . (The Realist). We answer as follows. 

§ 1. The simple eeelex and the qualified eeflex aeb both 

PEODUCBD BY A SENSOEY STIMULUS. 

(90. 23). (The Realist). First of all (we must consider the Bud- 
dhist) view that there is an incompatibility between (a simple reflex) 

1 dravya-kalpana. 

3 Lit., p. 90. 18 — 19. « Having grasped the common-sense standing, the charac- 
teristic, the characterized and the relation, this is understood (by the Eeason) in 
putting them together, not otherwise®. — ^This stanza also is found in the Prama^ia- 
viniscaya, ibid., foL 155* 3. — Usually the words of Dignaga«aft?oV<^m anwmana- 
anumeya-‘h7idvo etc. are quoted on this occasion, cp. Tatp., p*39. 13, 127. 2 etc. 

3 vyapara-Jcdldpa, 

4 Tatp., p. 89. 10. 

5 viveM-sambandhayor - On the analogy of 89. 10 we would expect rupa^ve^ 
kena apratibhasane. 
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produced by a stimulus (coming directly) from the object ^ and a (com- 
posite) reflex® capable of being covered by the connotation of a name, 
(the latter is a creation of productive imagination). We maintain, as 
against this, that there would be incompatibility, if it were true that 
(every object is but a string of events and the only real object is a 
point-instant of efficiency), the extreme particular,® (the thing in itself). 
But that is not so! (90. 25). (The author) will establish in the sequel* 
that the objects (of the external world are not momentary events, but) 
possess stability, and that they (really possess all their attributes), 
class-characteristics and other (real Universals). (He will establish 
that these enduring and composite objects) are ultimately real, (that 
their content) can be covered by a connotative name. Therefore the 
object itself produces the simple reflex® and the conditioned reflex® 
as well. Consequeotly there is between them no incompatibility. 

(90.27). It follows also that the above’ deductio ad alsurdum 
(which was founded on the supposition that a reflex is always unutte- 
rable) is wrong, since there are reflexes ® which are utterable.® 


1 artha-samarthya, 

2 pratihhasa = pratibimha adar§amt. 

3 svaldksana = Icsana = arfha-'kriyd-karin = paramdrthasat = mstu. 

^ Cp. comments on N. S., II, 2. 58 ff. 

^ artha-sdmarthyajah {pratibJidsah = niyata-pratibJidsdh), 

6 dbMldpa-samsarga-yogyali pratibJidsah = aniyata-prattbJidsah. as in N. 
b. t., p. 8. 

7 Tbe deduction against the Realist is the one mentioned on p. 88. 10, a what 
is produced immediately by the external stimulus, is not accompanied by the con- 
notation of the name». The contraposition will be, <twhat is accompanied by the 
name, is not produced by the object ». This major premise is not warranted (sam- 
digdha) by facts, according to the Realist, since according to him, the distinct per- 
ception is also produced by the senses. 

8 abh{ldpa-satnsarga-yogya’pratib7idsah:=niyatd huddhih, cp. Tatp., p. 13. 5. 

^ Lit., p. 90. 23—28. « First of all, as to what has been said, that there is a 

contradiction between being horn from the efficiency of the object and being a 
reflex capable of coalescing with a name, to this we will say, that there would be a 
contradiction, if the own-essence were the only object, but it is not so- And he will 
teach (read upapadayisyaU) an ultimately real object possessing class- characteri- 
stics etc., possessing stability, fit to coalesce with a name. Therefore cognition pro- 
duced by it is produced by the efficiency of the object and contains a reflex (pfu- 
tibhasa) capable of coalescing with a word. Thus no contradiction. And thus a 
doubtful contraposition (vyatirekita) of the deductio ad dbsurdum^, — It is clear 
from this that according to the Realist the logical and grammatical, or Syntactical, 
structure of the world preexists, and is borrowed by our understanding j&om 
objective reality. 
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§ 2. The atthebutes op exteenae objects, but not their 

NAMES, ARE EXTERNAL EEALIIIES, 

(90. 28). (The B u d d h i s t’s view is that) the attributes ^ are not 
something apart from the substance of the thing,® but productive imagi- 
nation® constructs^ them as something difierent. Thus (the synthetic 
images®) are not due to a stimulus® coming from the object, (but to 
imagination).’ 

(91. 1). (Th e E e al i s t). (This view) is not to the point. We shall 
prove in the sequel ® that (the attributes and the Universals) are se- 
parate ® (realities connected with the substance of a thing by Inhe- 
rence i®). (91. 2). As to the names of the things we admit that they do 
not inhere in them. This does not prevent the names and the attri- 
butes (to refer to the same things^®), there is a conformity of external 
reality (with the structure of language). This we have explained 
above.^® 

(91.3). (The Buddhist’s view, indeed, is that if) we have (a 
judgment of naming of the form) «this is M-r So and So», the name, 


1 jatyadi, 

2 dravyddi, the «real» thing has no parts (niram^a)* 

3 vikcdpdh, 

4 kalpayantah. 

5 vikalpdh, this term here refers to both the act and the content of productive 
imagination. 

6 artha^samarthya. 

7 Lit, p. 90. 28 — 91. 2. ct And it is not to the point, that the synthetic images 
(vik€ilpdh)j which arrange (kalpayantah) as different the class-characteristics etc. 
which are not different from the things etc., are not born from the efficiency of the 
object)). 

8 Cp. comments upon N. S., II. 2. 58 ff. 
liheddh. 

10 Inherence (aamavidya) is imagined in the kindred Yaisegika system as a kind 
of omnipresent Universal (paddrtha)^ a kind of semisubstantial force which connects 
the result with its material cause. The result is declared to he something quite 
different (atyanta-hhinnd) from the material out of which it is created 

hut nevertheless connected with it by Inherence. The attributes or Universals are 
likewise imagined as separate entities, but connected with their respective sub- 
stances by Inherence. 

11 hhede ^pi. 

1^ samdnddhikaranyam, 

IS Lit., p. 91. 2 — 3. «And how, although there is difference of them, their 
designations possess co-substrateness, that has been taught below Cp. Tltp.|. 
p. 84.8 ff. 
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although designating the person, does not inhere ^ in it, and the per- 
sonal identity® indicated by the name is but a logical construction* 
(covering a series of events). This construction^ is not (a simple reflex, 
it is not due entirely to the stimulus) coming® from the object,® (but 
to a mental synthesis). 

(91.4). (The Realist). However, this again is wrong! We have 
already had occasion^ to discuss this point when commenting upon 
the term « Unutterable n® (introduced by the Naiyayiks into their de- 
finition of sense perception as against a school of Grammarians ® which 
pretended that the names were inherent in the things ^®). (We have 
maintained there ^^) that our conceptive thinking does not represent 
(external) objects as identical with their names. The name is arbitra- 
rily given. It {means the object and) is connected with it by a special 
relation of naming. (91. 5). Nor is the name apprehended by the same 
sense-organ by which the corresponding object is perceived. On the 
contrary (what really happens is this). At first the object, although it 
possesses all its general and special features, produces a simple reflex,^® 


1 bhinnena ^abdena. 

2 abheda. 

3 Jcalpanam^ cp. B. Russel, Outline, p. 56. «Peter really covers a number 
of different occurrences and is in a sense general®, cp, Tatp. p. 84. 8, dittho ndna- 
de^adcdla-amstlxd-samsrstdh pinda-bhedah. 

4 vikalpdnam* 

3 amrthajatvam. 

3 Lit,, p. 91. 3—4. c( And it is not right that by arranging non-difference 
abheda-kdlpaimt) of the object through a separate name athis is Dittha)), the arran- 
gements (or synthetic images-t?iMpanam) are not born from the object, (viz., are 
not reflexes))). 

I Cp. Tatp., p. 84. 8 ff. 

3 avyapadeSya. 

^ The school of Vaiyakarana’s, cp. above p. 259. 

10 Read with the Benares ed., . . ,yathd na iabhdbdedena artho vikalpair upa- 
darSyate, Jcitntu tatastha em Sabdah svavdcyatayd mrnsargena samjMnam updlak* 
sayati, na ca Sabddrthayor » , . Lit , (it has been said) that non-sensuous thoughts 
{vikalpa) do not point to the object as non-different from the name, but the name 
is standing quite aside, it points to the possessor of the name by a relation con- 
sisting in being named®. — Thus the relation of the name to the thing is neither 
Identity (faddtmya)^ nor Causality (tadutpatt%)j nor attribution {viiena-viiesya^ 
bhava), but a special relation {pdcya-meaka-samsarga) arbitrarily established (by 
sanketa). The name is not a viseSana^ but an upalaksana (P). 

II Cp. Tatp., p. 85. 9 ff. 

12 alocit€f cp. Tatp., 84. 16, prathamam indriydrtM^sanmkarsdd alocite . . . 
artha-mdtr» («das reine Object »). 
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(it is but very imperfectly discerned). Its name is then remembered. 
The name is connected with name-giving, and (indirectly) with that 
condition of the thing which it had at the time when it first, by con- 
vention, received its name. The name is thus necessarily brought to 
memory, but it does not in the least help to create the perceptual 
image.^ Orelse new-born children and dumb-deaf persons would be de- 
prived of percepts arising from their sensations, because they could not 
remember names. 

(91. 9). However, that former condition of the object, the condition 
it had at the time of name-giving does participate (indirectly) in the 
formation of the concept, because the object represents, (not a string 
of events, but) a unity® comprising both its present condition and 
(all its) former conditions, they are united in a synthesis produced 
by the senses.® But the name is something accidental, it does not 
penetrate, (so to say, into the interior) of the sense produced image.^ 

(91. 11). This (idea) has been expressed thus. 

If I remember Devadatta 
His name is in my heart. 

But that does not prevent my eyes 
To see his frame at present. 

(91. 13) . By these words (the author) does not mean that the pro- 
per name enters into (the composition of the mnemic image), but he 
points to the unity of the body in its present and its former condi- 
tions, (this unity) being apprehended in an image called forth by a 
visual sensation.® 

(91. 14) . This also has been expressed (in the following dictum). 

The recollection of the name 
Does not adulterate perception. 

From the thing named it stands apart. 

It cannot hide its sensible aspect. 

3- Lit., p. 91. 5 — 8. «Nor are the object and the word apprehended by the same 
sense organ, but at first the object with its general and special features is glanced 
at; in reminding of its condition which existed at the time of agreement, it neces- 
sarily reminds also of the word which existed at that time; but the recoUection of 
the name is of no use for the production of the synthetic image (vikalpa) born from 
sensation {indriya,ja)a. 

2 ekasya. 

3 indriyooena vikdlpena. 

* indnycya-vikoilpa-utpadam praii (nasti upoyogah smara^ya), vyavaharam 
prati tu asyaiva upayogah (P). 

5 indriyaja-vikdlpa. 
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This means that (the recollection of the name of the object) does not 
produce a break in the operation^ of the senses and of the external 
object,^ (they create both the primitive sensation and the subsequent 
synthetic conception).® 

§ 3. AnSWES to IHE Buiiehist iheoet that evekt moment is 

AN OBJECT APAET. 

(91. 16). (T h e B u d d h i s t). The sensible stimulus^ calls forth (the 
simple sensation, but) not the complex percept,® because the latter de- 
pends upon a recollection of former experiences.® 

(The Eealist). This is not to the point! (The causes of a 
phenomenon are always complex). You yourself (are responsible) for 
the dictum,’ 

From a unique cause nothing is produced. 

From some totality of causes (and conditions) 

Does every (single) thing arise. 

(91. 18). If that were not so, the object and the senses could not 
even produce a simple sensation, because they depend on light and 
aroused attention. If the (fully qualified percept) has not been produ- 
ced in the first moment, that comes because memory has not yet coope- 
rated. But if the seed in the granary has not yet produced the sprout, 
it will not be prevented to produce it (later on), in cooperation with 
soil, (light, moisture) and all the totality of causes (and conditions). 

(91. 22). (Of course you, the Buddhist, will maintain that the seed 
producing the sprout and the seed not producing it are two different 


^ arthendHya = artha-sahitendriya (P). 

2 As assTiined by the Buddhist, cp. above, p. 271, text, p. 90. 7 ff. 

3 This only means that the sensory stimulus is « lodged in the centre of all the 
factors » [madhyam adhyastnam indriyam) which participate in the production of a 
full percept, memory plays an important part among them (P). This the Buddhist 
also admits, because he admits that the synthetic image is indirectly (pdrampa^ 
rye'm) produced by the senses and the object. Nevertheless, since the external 
object for the Buddhist is a string of events, the synthetic image would have no cor- 
responding object at all, because it corresponds to an enduring object. Therefore the 
Eealist brings forth the next argument based on the stability of the external 
things (P). 

4= indriydrtha-sannikarsah. 

^ vikalpasya = saviJcalpaka-pratyahsasya, 

^ prag’-avastha^ cp. 91. 9. 

7 Most probably by Bignaga, not yet identified. 
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objects, the seed is a string of events), according to the Law of Con- 
tradiction the same thing cannot be producing and not producing (the 
sprout^)! But this is wrong! We will establish that in the chapter 
devoted to the repudiation of the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux.^ 

(91.23). (The Buddhist). There could be (cooperation between 
the senses and memory, if their respective fields of action were not 
quite different). However, (you must admit) that the previous condition 
of the object is not amenable to the senses. The field of action of the 
senses is limited to the present. Neither is the present amenable to 
memory. The field of action of memory is limited to the past.® A re- 
collection is produced when the former impresions^ (which lay dor- 
mant in our consciousness) are stirred up to activity. (91.25). There- 
fore the senses can never cooperate with memory. They both have 
different fields of action. Indeed, even if you take a thousand eyes and 
(a thousand) lamps, they will not help your ears in the perception of a 
sound, (because) their proper field of action (is limited), it is only a 
coloured (surface)! 

(91. 27). (The E e a 1 i s t). However, do you not yourself (admit 
heterogeneous causation). When a visual sensation of colour follows 
immediately upon an olfactory one, (do you not admit) that the latter, 
(as a preceding moment), is one of the causes of the former.^ But the 
sense of vision ® perceives only colours, it cannot cooperate with a 
perception^ which is bent upon odour. If you retort that causation is 


I Lit., p. 91. 22 — 23. ((And not is it that the mixture of contradictory attribu- 
tes, consisting in producive and non-producive, is a cause of a break. This will be 
taught in the Break of the Breaking into moments)). — An allusion to the Bud- 
dhist theory of Causation which admits only causation as coordination of events 
and transforms every object into a string of events. According to this theory the 
seed in the granary is « other)) than the seed in the soil. 

2Cp. Tatp,, p. 379.25ff. 

3 purmnubham, 

4 samsJcara, 

5 An allusion to the Buddhist theory of causation. Every object being resolved 
into a string of events the foregoing moment is always the cause of the following 
one (samanantara^praiyaya). The visual sensation is produced by the sense of vi- 
sion (adhipati^pratyaya), the object {dlambana^praiyaya), light {sahakari-pratyaya) 
andaroused consciousness, i. e., the preceding moment of consciousness which may 
be an olfactory sensation. Cp. however Tattvas., p. 13. 10 and Kamalasila’s 
comment. 

^ Bead caksU rupa-visayam. 
jfidnam. 
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proved by tie joint Method of Agreement and Difference,^ not by the 
homogeneousness * of the objects, (we will not object), it is also our 
opinion.® 

(92.3) . (T h e B u d d h i s t). But (a qualified percept) refers (also) 
to that condition of the object which belongs to a past time, this pre- 
vious condition of the object cannot produce a stimulus * on our sen- 
sitivity, how then could it be a sense perception? 

(92.4) . (The Eealist). The Cosmic Aether, the atoms etc. 
are in a (perpetual) contact with the senses, does it follow that they 
are perceived? Do you (really think®) that whatsoever is in a contact 
with the senses ought to produce sense-perception? 

(92.6) . Not® every contact with the senses produces, indeed, sense- 
perception, but whatsoever (possesses the nature of belonging to) the 
special domain of sense cognition is perceived through it,’ (and the 
qualified object belongs to this domain of perception). 

(92. 7) . (T h e Buddhist). But really, how can the senses without 
being stimulated by a contact® produce that kind of knowledge? Or 
we may ask, this knowledge, (the qualified percept, if it exists) why 
should it be sense-knowledge? And if it is sense knowledge, does 
your characteristic «born from a stimulation of the senses by the 
object 1 ) apply to it? because just that kind of knowledge, {viz., the 
synthetic perceptual image), will not be comprised in the definition. 
(Eeal sense-perception, in the strict meaning of the term, is only pure 
sensation). 


1 anvaya-vyatireka. 

2 samana-visayata. 

^Udayana remarks that, as a matter of fact, both parties, the Realist and 
the Buddhist, admit heterogeneous causation, for instance, when an olfactory sen- 
sation is immediately followed by a visual one. This fact is known from experience, 
phala-dar^anat (Y). But the function (vyapara) is determined by induction {karyem 
anuvidhlyamanata-matra-unneya) which proves that a visual sensation is never 
produced by the olfactory sense, but only by the sense of vision. But the Realist 
thinks that although the sense of vision by itself (Icevala) apprehends only the pre- 
sent, in cooperating with memory this function can be altered, it will apprehend 
the present combined with the past. The Realist thinks that such a combination is 
objectively possible, the Buddhist denies it. 

4 sanniljsta. 

^ Read tat Jcim yad , . . 

^ Drop one na. 

Here the Realist frames his definition so as to include in it a sense-percep- 
tion of the Universals inhering in particulars, 

^ Read asamhaddham. 
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(92. 9). (The Realist). We concede the point I ^ The previous 
condition of the object is not amenable to the senses, (it is the domain 
of memory)! It is nevertheless apprehended® by that our cognition 
■which is the outcome of our sensitivity with the collaboration of me- 
mory, or with the collaboration of learned reflexes.® (92, 11). You can- 
not indeed maintain that what is produced by our sensitivity * ■with 
the collaboration of memory is not produced by our sensitivity. Thus 
it is wrong to maintain that our definition of sense perception does 
not comprise (the fully qualified percept or the perceptual judgment).® 

§ 4. The perception of stability not an illusion. 

(92.13). (The Buddhist). However, how can a gliding cogni- 
tion,® a cognition that apprehends (two) consecutive (momentary) events 
in the object, represent one cognition? The objects are different. They 
are even incompatible, since the one is present in the ken, the other 
absent.’ Indeed, (if we take the perceptual judgment of the form «this 
is thati), e. g., «this is a cow»), we have in it the element «that» which 
refers to (a Universal, and a Universal is always) beyond the ken. 


1 ma hhut 

2 limy %~kriy ate. 

3 samslcara = purva-samslcara-patavaj traces of former experiences. 

4 indriyartha-sannikarsena. 

5 The real intention (d^aya) which the Eealist has here at heart is the follo- 
wing one. The past condition of the object is not totally absent, it is also 
present, since it resides in the object as its characteristic (vi^esanatayd). The 
present is related to the past, and this relation (sambandha) is a reality, 
hence the past must he a reality (P). The definition of the Naiyayiks men- 
tions a contact between the senses and the object. But the object, according to 
them, contains its characteristics, hence there is also a contact with these characte- 
ristics, and with the past of the object. This relation is called conjunct inherence 
{samyakta-samavdya). The ]Sryayakanika,p. 256, records the Buddhist argument 
against the reality of relations which is very similar to the one used by Bradley 
and repudiated by B. Russsel, Outline, p. 263. Whether M-r Russel would 
endorse the Naiyayika view I do not venture to decide. In any case it would be 
wrong to maintain that the Naiyayiks « conceive a relation as something just as 
substantial as its terms ». They establish very subtle differences between various 
kinds of relations. 

® pardmarsaj U day an a, p. 587, accuses the Buddhist of atipardmaria- 
huSalatd de^yamtitucchatd ca^ 

7 Lit., p. 92. 14. «And because of coalescence of the incompatible attributes of 
transcendency and non-transcendency of the ken». 
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The element nthisi) is alone (really) present.^ When incompatible, 
mutually exclusive, attributes are assigned® (to things) they cannot 
represent a unity, otherwise (there would be a unity of contradictories 
and) the whole universe would be a Unity.® 

( 92 . 16 ). And the objects are different,* because it would be a con- 
tradiction to admit that the same single object resides in a former 
and in a following space-time.® (A difference in space-time is a diffe- 

1 That the element «this» refers to a datum and is a unutterable)) {anabhi-^ 
lapya) has been noticed by several European philosophers of different tendencies, 
lately by B. Russel, Outline p. 12, <cwhat is really a datum is unutterable and 
what can be put into words involves inferences which may be mistaken)), the 
Buddhist would say « which are always mistaken® {hhrantam ammanam), since 
they lack the immediate evidence of a datum. As to the element a that® which is 
utterable and corresponds to a Universal, Udayana makes the following remark- 
able comment on this passage, — <c Although the compass of the element ccthat)) (in 
the judgment of the pattern a this here is that®) is not totally covered by con- 
structive thought, (Y. — some constructions are sense — perceived), nevertheless 
there is a construction in the synthesis (of the elements wthis here)) and 
«that»). The Realist, the advocate of enduring objects possessing stability, 
should at any price vindicate the reliability of our knowledge concerning the ele- 
ment «that». Otherwise the whole Universe will be cut to pieces and torn asunder. 
And the opponent likewise should assail that reliability with all his might. Indeed, 
only by repudiating it, will he disprove the reality of Universals, and thus it will 
become an easy task for him to repudiate the reliability of that thought-construc- 
tion which establishes a link (between the elements a this® and a that®). This is 
the idea (expressed in this passage))), 

2 viruddha-dharma^symsarge. 

3 Lit, « because of the deduction (prasangdt) of the Unity of the three worlds®. 
Thus Yacaspati anticipates the path of those European philosophers who estab- 
lished their Monism upon a unity between contradictories. 

^Udayana thus expresses the general meaning of this passage— « Although, 
for the Omniscient, cognition is one and eternal, notwithstanding that his objects 
are (infinitely) manifold, (and in this point there is agreement with the Naiyayika), 
nevertheless, if the latter (paro) would also admit that the unity of our conceptions 
corresponds only to momentary patches of colour, blue etc., he would never estab- 
lish his (realistic) views, nor would we in this case succeed to explain how a (syn- 
thetic) unity suddenly appears in our cognition, (when the corresponding objects 
are infinitely manifold). Therefore the unity ( — visayaivam asya) of the synthesis 
of our thought is either nothing but imagination or it must be ultimately real. 
If the Kaiyayika (paro) admits the first, he will fall in line with us, (but he will 
never do it). Therefore the unity which he aims at is an ultimate unity in the 
object, (a unity of substance) through a variety of changing states. This theory we 
(Buddhists) combate by proving that the object is a manifold (string of events)®. 

5 Lit., p. 92. 16 — 17. (t And a break in the object, because of the contradiction, 
of two conjunctions with a former space-time and a following space-time®. 
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rence in substance). Indeed it is just as when a precious ruby is per- 
ceiYed, its non-existence, (i. e. all non-rubies) are excepted, if they were 
not excepted, neither would the presence ^ (of the ruby) be determined, 
because the one term is the complete negative of the other.^ The 
topazes and other precious stones are also eo ipso negatived (when a 
ruby is determined). If they were not negatived, we would be landed 
in an absurdity; the same thing could at the same time be a ruby 
and a non-ruby, because the ruby could then be identical with a topaz, 
or some other precious stone and consequently it would be necessa- 
rily identical with the non-ruby. 

(92. 22). Just so when the same thing is located in a former 
space-time the negation of this space-time is excluded, and in this 
way ® any subsequent space-time is also excluded, since it is necessa- 
rily covered by the negation of this space-time. Thus it cannot pos- 
sess the essence of being located in a subsequent space-time. Conse- 
quently if a thing would possess another substance than that which is 
located in a given space-time, we would be landed in the incongruity 
of it being identical and non-identical (with itself). 

(92.26) . Thus it is proved that the objects (of the simple sensation 
and of the qualified percept) are different, since location in one space- 
time makes the thing materially dififerent from the thing located in 
another space-time.'* 

(92.27) . (The Realist). To this (argument) we answer as fol- 
lows. If (in the perceptual judgment of the pattern «this is that*)) 
there is a break in the gliding cognition referring to (two) consecutive 
conditions of the object, the one of which is absent and the other 
present, well then! there will also be a break in the (single element) 
«thiSM which is also a construction. It is also partly absent and partly 
present, partly a construction and partly a non-constructed (datum) 


^ Head hhaw. 

2 Lit., « because its essense (rupa) is the exclusion of its own non-existence )>. 

3 hramena. 

^ « The notion of substance, in the sense of a permanent entity with changing 
states, is no longer applicable to the world® says a modern philosopher, (B. Eus- 
8 el, Outline, p. S09). Here we have one of the Buddhist arguments. There are 
many others. The one deriyed from the analysis of causation, as existing only 
between moments, is favoured by Dharmakirti. The Buddhists began by denying 
the Ego at a very early date, they then denied every essence (srabMw), or sub- 
stance, in the external world. The existence of a thing was by them converted in 
a string of events or in a staccato movement of discrete moments (?i:sawa). 
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As regards its location in the external world it is (an inference ^ and) 
a construction, as regards its subjective side, the sensation, it is present 
and it is a datum.® 

(93. 2). Therefore ought you not to admit that there may exist 
one cognition notwithstanding some complexity in the object?® But 
then, in the present case, what contradiction can there be, if the same 
cognition transcends the ken regarding the object at the previous 
space-time and does not transcend the ken regarding just the same 
object at the following space-time? 

(93. 2) . As to the question that (every point) of space-time makes 
a different object, (thus converting the existence of the object into a 
string of events), this is also wrong! 

(93. 3) . Eight it is that when we perceive the real ® ruby we (at 
the same time) negative the opposite, (the non-rubies). If we would 
not exclude the negative, we would not have the other, (the positive), 
because all entities contain the negation of their opposites by implication. 

(93. 5). But why are topazes and all other precious stones nega- 
tived (when a ruby is ascertained)? 

(Buddhist). Is it not because they are necessarily included in the 
non-rubies? 

(Realist). But wherefrom comes this necessary inclusion in the 
non-rubies? 

(Buddhist). From the fact that their identity with the rubies has 
never been apprehended.® 


1 That the external object is inferred is now generally admitted. In India it 
was a special tenet of the Sautrantikas. 

2 Lit, p, 92. 27— 93. 2. <clt also, indeed, transcends the ken and does not 
transcend, it is an arrangement {vilcalpa = Jcalpam) and a non-arrangement. 
Eegarding the object it is transcending and it is an arrangement, regarding the 
self it is non-transcending and a non-arrangement {avilcalpa'h)». 

s Lit, p. 93.2. ((Therefore through a break in the object no contradiction, 
if so?». 

^ Eead with the Benares ed. acnanv ihapi tad evaiJcam vijflanam tasyaivai^ 
Icasya mstunah pUrva-deSa-kdla-sainhandhe paroksam aparoiksam cdpara*deSa» 
kala-samlandha iti ko virodhahn. 

5 smrupa refers to the realist view that the ruby is a positive thing and its 
negation a real absence, while for the Buddhist the ruby is what A. Bain calls a 
positive-and-negative name, since ec the negative of a real quality is as much real as 
the positives. According to Buddhists all names are in this sense relative (apoha). 

® Eead with the Benares ed., kaddcid api tadiatmyen-anupalambhad iti cet, 
yatra tarM tadMmyam upcdabhyate na ioitra , . • 
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(Realist). Well then, (it will follow that), if identity is apprehended, 
here will be no necessary exclusion. (93. 8). And thus the ruby which 
s apprehended as identical through different space-times in a synthetic 
iresentation called forth by a sensation,^ (such a ruby) cannot be 
livided (in itself in a string of events). (93. 9). Therefore let there be 
;wo different space-times, or two different locations ® (of the object in 
hem), they are (really) mutually exclusive of one another, never have 
hey been reflected® (in our knowledge) as being one and the same. 
But not so the ruby, the precious stone whose substance is embraced 
)y these (different situations). The ruby is a thing apart from the 
,wo (points in time-space in which it alternately is located). (93. 12). 
[f one thing is different, this does not mean that the other thing is 
lifferent too. This would lead to the over-absurdity * that there would 
le altogether nothing identical (or similar in the Universe). 

(93.13). (The Buddhist). A constructed image which embra- 
ces different conditions of the object (sometimes) arises independently 
rom any stimulus exercised by the object upon our sensitivity. 
Therefore (it is clear that the images in general) do not originate in 
our sensitivity. 

(T h e R e a 1 i s t). This is not to the point ® ! Because, (it is true), we 
know from experence ® that a man fallen desperately in love can evoke 
the image of his beloved and his perception will be as direct’ (as a 
sensation), although there will be no stimulation of his senses (by the 
object). However, it does not mean that all our images are such, (w., 
that they are independent from our sensitivity), and that our sense 
data consisting in a feeling of awareness of a pattern of colour, blue 
or other, will also be independent from our sensitivity.® 

1 indriyajena vikalpena. 2 samhandhau. 3 apratibJidsanat 

4 ati-‘jprasangdt 5 na sdmpratam. ® drstam, avikdlpakam, 

8 Lit, p. 93. 13 — 16. «And not correct is it that also in the absence of a con- 
tact between the sense organ and the object, because a concept (vikalpasya) exists 
consisting in touching (pardmarsa) the former and following condition, there will 
be a non-sense-origination. If that were so, it has been observed, that even without 
any interaction between sense-organ and object there is also a direct perception 
[amkalpakam] regarding this object, of the love-sick man imagining his belo- 
ved, therefore it would follow that also direct perceptions {avil^cdpakah) consisting 
in experiencing [anubhava) blue etc. will be not sense-originated ». — It must 
be remembered that according to Buddhist philosophers even the image of a 
blue patch is already a construction or a real concept, since it includes the 
opposition with the non-blue or the other colours of the spectre, it is as 
A. Bain puts it, a positive and negative name. Pure sensation, the quite indefi- 
nite moment, is alone absolutely free from any mental construction. 
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(93. 16). And if (the Buddhist) answers that he makes some diffe- 
rence between (a datum), the perception (of a pattern of colour), blue 
or other, and the perception (of the mental image) of the beloved 
woman, (we will retort that) from our standpoint there is likewise a 
difference between images originating in sensation and not so origi- 
nating. (The latter are produced) by our faculty of imagination, (the 
former) by the faculty of perception.^ 

(93. 19) . (The Buddhist). (The difference is the following one). 
When we in the image (we are contemplating) feel the action of our 
perceptive faculty, (when the image is a percept), (we conclude) that 
it contains a layer* of pure sensation, provided there is no evidence 
to the contrary.* 

(93.20) . (The Eealist). The right view/ (on the contrary, is 
the following one). All the functions ‘ (of which our cognition consists), 
without any exception,® have their origin in our sensitivity. They are 
either (direct), non-constructive * or (indirect), constructing and con- 
trasting.® They all rush upon the same object in an uninterrupted 
stream, every one concerned only with itself® and disregarding all 
the others. They come up and down, (appear and disappear), it is 
impossible to discern (any fixed order between them), so that the one 
would necessarily follow the other. Therefore those our images (or 
concepts) which have their origin in sensation (are percepts), produced 
by our faculty of sense perception, they are nothing else.^^ 

§ 5. Answee to the Bteddhist aeghhent op the unutte- 

EABLE CHAEACTEE OP SENSATION. 

(93.24). (The Eealist). (The Buddhist argues that sensation 
is unutterable, if it were utterable we would know what heat is from 
its name, just as we know it from actual experience, and if we could 
really feel it from its name, cold would be removed as soon as the 
word heat would be prononced. To this we answer), the sensation^* 


^ Cp. the same phrasing in the closing word of the first chapter of N. b. t, 
text p. 16. 2 upadhi. s sati sanibhave. 

^ ytihtatn utpaiyamah, p. 93. 23 — 24. 5 vrttayah. * sarva eva- 

‘ atdudpakah, 8 vikdlpdkSh = anuvrUi-vyav^i-TcodpakSh. 

9 dham-dhamikaya. lo Read tasmdt. u’ Read wonye. 

The argument is found in the first part, text p. 88. 26—28. 

13 pratydkfa. 
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of heat and its name refer to the same real fact, however the reaction ^ 
is different, and this finds its explanation in the fact that the causa- 
tion is different, the sensation is direct, the name an indirect sugge- 
stion. Therefore the sensation of cold ought not to disappear from the 
mere idea of heat (when suggested by its name), since an (actual) con- 
nection with some heat is indispensable. (Consequently the universal 
quality denoted by the name is not a reality per se).® 

§ 6. AnSWEE to THE AE&UMENT OE THE TTNEEALITr OP 
Univeesals. 

(93.26). (The Realist®). (We will now examine the Buddhist 


1 pratyaya^ here a term embracing both sensation and conception. 

2 Lit., p. 93. 24 — 26. aAnd al though word and sensation are intent upon 
reality (vastu), there is not non-difference of cognition, because through a diffe- 
rence of causes the difference of transcendency of the ken and non-transcendency 
is possible. Nor ought the removal of cold which originates from a conjunction with 
heat arise from knowledge of heat». 

3 In order to understand here the argument of the NaiySyiks we must keep 
in mind that they admitted the reality of relations, 'liz., they admitted that bet- 
ween the two terms related {sambandhin) there was a third unity in the shape of 
the relation itself (samlandha). The relation of this third unity with the related, 
terms was a so called <c simple relation)) (svabhdva-samhandha ^ viSesana-viiesya- 
iJidva), i. e., a relation without a third relating unity. In this way the Indian 
realists escaped from the danger of an infinite process which obliged Bradley to 
deny the reality of all relations as well as of separate unities and to merge them 
all in One Whole. The Indian Realists assumed thus three kinds of relations, 
mechanical or separable conjunction (satnyoga) between substances, inherence or 
inseparable conjunction {samavdya) between substance and attribute — these both 
relations real unities — and simple relation {svabhava-sanibandha) without the 
reality of the link. The absent jar, which was for them a reality, resided, they 
declared, upon the empty place, by a simple relation {viSesana^viSesya^bJidva or 
svabhdva - sambandha) and was perceived by the senses. The subject - object 
relation {visaya-visayi-blidva) was also a simple relation. The reality of relations 
required as a corollary the stability (sthdyitva) of enduring objects. The Buddhist 
who denied this stability and converted the existence of every object into a stream 
of momentary events (Icsa^ikatva) divided all relations into real (uastava) — that 
was the relation of Causality between the consecutive moments (cp. above. Short 
Treatise, p. 69), and logical Qcalpita) — these were the relations of the thing 
with its attributes and motions superimposed {dropita) upon it by productive imagi- 
nation (Icdlpam =5 vikdlpa-vdsand). The first relations can also be called external 
or causal {iadutpatti)^ the second internal or relations of existential Identity (ta- 
datmya). The subject-object relation was thus a simple relation for the Realist, 
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argument ^ that if the hare presence of something is discerned at a 
great distance and if this fact is interpreted as) the perception of a 
substance supporting® the Universal 5 « Existence)),* why then are all 
the other attributes of the thing, (if they are on the same footing as 
the Universal Existence), not equally perceived all at once? (We ans- 
wer, — because the thing and its attributes are not a unity). Indeed 
the substance of the thing is characterized by, (i. e. related to), its 
attributes, but neither the attributes nor their relation® to the sub- 
stance are identical with the substance itself,® (all are different 
unities).’ 

(93. 28). If what is related to the substance (were nothing over 
and above the substance), if it were the substance itself, there would 
he (in the world) no relations altogether, because the same thing can- 
not be related with its own self®! 


and a causal relation for the Buddhist. It is clear that the Buddhist never could 
accept the perceptibility of relations through the senses. Even causality as a relation 
was for him a construction of the mind. Only its members, the moments, were real. 

1 Cp. above, in the first part, text p. 89. 17 — 90. 7. P. says that this is an 
answer to Dharmakirti’s vartika pasyajpi etc, cp. p. 89, 28 ff. 

2 viSiste = ufokarye, cp. p. 89. 24. 

* uyadhi ^jdti (P). 

4 For the Buddhist this is the only really perceived element and its perception 
the only real sense-perception, all the other elements of the subsequent distinct 
image are constructions of imagination. 

5 nnHstatvam = samJ)andha(P)^samavdya. 

« Every attribute is cognized according to the special conditions of its per- 
ceptibility (V). The Eealists have never admitted that the attributes and the rela- 
tions (avaccheda = uyaJcdra) are supported by the substance in its one supporting 
essence (upakdralca-elia~svabJiavatayd)y so as to be included in one unity (P). This 
means that the Eealist has never admitted a mechanical separable relation (^aw- 
yoga) between substance and attribute, comparable to apples in a basket. This is 
imputed by the Buddhist for the sake of argument {upagama-vddo ^yam sauga- 
tasya). The Buddhist is therefore accused of great skill in extraordinary combina- 
tions {aU^paramar^a) with utter inaneness of real argument and receives at the end 
the advice of sticking to sound realism, p. 94. 15. 

7 Lit., p. 93. 26 — 28. «And not, if this one is characterized by one characte- 
ristic, the consequence of it’s being perceived as characterized by other characte- 
ristics, Indeed, the substance of the thing is characterized by the characteristics, 
but neither the characteristics nor the fact of being characterized by them are 
the substance®. 

8 Lit, 93, 28 — 94. 1. (f And what is substance-joined is not substance, it it were 
so, no conjointness at all, indeed just this does not join with this®. — Cp. Brad- 
ley, Logic, p. 264 — «the terms of a relation must always be more than the relation 
between them, and, if it were not so, the relation would vanish ». 
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§ 6. The substance- attribute relation is as real as the 

SUBJECT- OBJECT RELATION. 

(94. 1). Moreover, (if you contend that the substance-attribute rela- 
tion is contained in a single entity, you may extend ^ the argument 
to the subject-object relation.® Supposing) we perceive a coloured sur- 
face. It is a subject-object relation.® The object is a system of atoms 
(characterized by the fact of their cognition). But they do not consti- 
tute a single entity (with this cognition).* If they did, (this would 
involve you in a series of absurdities,® e. g., the following one). Since 
all cognitions by all observers would be on the same footing (as in- 
cluded in the atoms themselves), all the atoms would be (always) 
cognized by everybody. 

(94.4). (If you retort that the subject-object relation is distin- 
guished from the substance-attribute relation in that) the atoms of 
the coloured surface remain as external objects (even if they are not 
perceived), i. e., even if their relation to their cognition (by an obser- 
ver) does not exist, we will answer no! (the thing cannot be related 
as an object, if the relation does not exist), or else, if a thing could 

1 na Jcevalam kalpanike vyawJiare tavaivam samarthanam, apt tu para* 
marthike pi^). According to the Sautrantikas the relation between svalaksana 
and jUanakara is paramartUla. ~ Cp. with this Bradley’s difficulties in con- 
sidering the subject-predicate relation, when a character is assigned to Beality, 
Logic, p. 484. 

2 'cisaya-vimyino'h parasparam vi^esana^vUesya-lJiavah (V). 
msaya*grahana-dharmam; acc. to V, we must read — d/iama, cp. Sid- 

dhanta-kaumudi, § 863. 

4 Lit., p. 94. 1—2. cfMoreover the cognition of colour is an attribute of appre- 
hending an object, intent upon a multitude of atoms, it is not the essence of the 
atoms (or, the atoms are not its essence)®. — P. says that paramanusm'b'havah is 
a sadM-tatpurusa, but he admits also the interprefation paramanaw jMnasya 
smlJiamh. Y. explains this remark by the fact that on the analogy of visaya- 
grahana-cTharma which is a lahuvrthiy we would expect — svabhamm. 

5 Other absurdities could be deduced, if cognition were included in the object, 
1) if the cognition included in the atoms were one cognition, the atoms would be 
known only to one person, a second person would never know them, since his 
cognition would not be included, or else 2) there would be as many cognitions as 
there are atoms, 3) if the cognition were one, the atoms would he one atom and the 
thing would be invisible; the Buddhist would be bereft even ofthe constructed unity 
of the thing which would become imperceptible, 4) if the atoms became identical 
with their cognition, there would be only one atom and again an invisible thing, 
5) the thing would bo immaterial. Since these absurdities are too obvious, the 
author has neglected them (P). 
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remain an object of cognition (naturally), without entering into a spe- 
cial relation to an observer, every one would be omniscient,^ (since 
every thing would be his object). 

(94.5). (The Buddhist remarks), — '< Is not the subject-object 
relation^ and ultimate fact^? The (essence of the external) thing is to 
be an object, and (the essence of) cognition is to be the subject, 
(there is no third reality between them in the shape of a relation). 

(94. 6). (The E enlist). Well then, (let us admit for the sake of 
argument) that the relation of substance and quality^ is also, just as 
the subject-object relation, quite an ultimate fact; it will then be 
nothing over and above the terms related.® However, in the chapter 
devoted to the repudiation of the Buddhist theoiy of a Universal 
Flux,® we will prove (the contrary, i. e., we will prove) that the rela- 
tions are (something real, something) over and above the things related.^ 

(94. 8) . Thus, (the above Buddhist argument against the reality of 
the Universal, viz.), if one Universal, (say simple Existence) is per- 
ceived (at a great distance), all other attributes (if they are on the 
same footing as realities) ought to be equally perceived, (this argu- 
ment) is wrong.® 

§ 7. Is IT POSSIBLE THAT TWO SEP ABATE EEALITBES SHOULD 
BE COGNIZED IN ONE PEESENTATION? 

(94.9) . (The Realist). (As to the other Buddhist argument' 
against the reliability of our qualified percepts and the reality of the 

1 This over-absurdity {atiprasanga) is already mentioned above, text p. 86. 20. 
The YogaeSras, falling in line with some modern philosophers, have deduced from 
this consideration that the objects do not exist when we do not look at them, and 
the real world of the Baalist is nothing but a dream. 

a artha-jriSnwyoh. 

3 srabJiSva eva, i. e., svabhava-sambandha, cp. p. 287 n. 8. 

^ upadM-upadhimator api. 

5 svarupa-abheddh = svdbhdra-anatirilita = svabhdva-snmbandha. 

6 ksmikatm, this theory transforms the world-process into strings of events 
developing in a staccato movement, cp. Tatp., p. 379. 27 £f. 

7 In the NyBya-kaiiika, p. 266. 3, Tacaspati also records a Buddhist 
argument against the reality of relations which is just the one used by Bradley 
(Logic, p. 96, Appearance, p. 32). 

3 For the Buddhist jHanarthagcr sambandha is karya-karana-bhava and svo- 
bhava-sambandha", for the Eealist there is svdbJiSra-sambandha in the cases of bhSvd- 
abhavayoh, samavaya-tad/oato^ visaya-visayiwh, but a real link {anubhuyamSna- 
t(t>nbandh(i=vigrdhavom sambandhah) in dravya-gufM-iarma-jati-tadwtSm (P). 

9 This argument appears in the first part, text p. 89. 12—17. 
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Universals which are reflected in them, the argument, namely that, if 
substance and attribute are two realities), the one characterized by the 
other, ^ they cannot be included into the compass of one presenta- 
tion,^ (since two separate things are always perceived in two separate 
presentations, this argument is also wrong). We answer as follows.^ 
(94.10). Neither would such a relation be possible, if sub- 
stance and attribute were perceived in two separate (independent) 
presentations. Indeed, an (independent) cognition of the characterizing 
attribute, if it at the same time knows nothing about the characte- 
rized substance, will never be fit to determine this substance, and 
{vice versa^ an independent) cognition of the characterized substance, 
if it knows nothing about the characterizing attribute, will not he 
able to determine its own object, because (ex liypothesi) they know 
nothing about one another.'^ (Consequently there must be one quali- 
fied percept corresponding to a characterized substance). 

(Buddhist. The substance and quality relation is logical, it is 
not ultimately real, the ultimate reality is something unique, undivided, 
but) a congenital capacity ^ (of constructive imagination, our Eeason, 
imputes upon it a double aspect as substance and quality. It is to this 


1 viiesam-vUefya-hhava. 

2 ekorvioflana-gocaratvepi (read thus 'with the Benares ed). 

3 Lit, p. 94. 9—10. «And that bet'ween two objects of one cognition there is no 
relation of characteristic to characterized, to this we say». 

^ This is not a Iona jid^ positive argument, but a dialectical retort called 
pratihanda pratibandi-karana = deiyct'(ov codya-ydlhasa ~ tulyatd=tulyatd- 
dpddana, 

5 « We do not deny the empirical usage of those Categories, but we explain it, 
to a certain extent (yathd-Tcathamcit), by assuming a special creative Force (vdsam) 
of our reason. Those for whom their empirical use is founded on objective reality 
must explain it by its correspondence to that reality {artha-dvdrena)y> (P). — td- 
thy dm msand = vUesya-vUesanabhydm vdsam, the same idea as in the textp. 89. 
11 — 12 is here laconically expressed. Thus the difference between the realistic and 
nominalistic view-points reduces to a shade — viSista-vyavaTidram upapddayan 
saugato naiydyikam eva dSrayate, (V), The Eealist finds the origin of our knowledge 
in the objective world (artha) and passed experience (samskdra = vdsand), the 
Buddhist finds it also in the same two places, but the objective world for him are 
only the momentary things, the point-instants of efficiency (sva4aksam =: ksam), 
and past experience (vdsana), replacing the Soul, assumes the role of a transcen- 
dental Force of Illusion {avidyd-vdsand ^ mdyd) creating the categories as ((fic- 
tions of the mind. . . which a common delusion erroneously takes for independent 
facts » (Bradley, Logic, p, 96) 
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capacity of our Reasou) that the logical relation of substance and 
quality is due. 


§ 8. The Realist concludes. 

(94. 14). (The Realist). Let us for the present leave off consi- 
dering the reality and the ideality^ (of the Dniversals and their 
relation 2 to particulars)! We will take up this subject later on.* 
However, (let me tell you) that it would be better for you if all the 
efforts you are making to prove their ^ ideality® were bestowed on 
the proof of their (reality and) amenability to the senses.® If you 
would have done it, you would have (certainly) succeeded in establi- 
shing with clear evidence ^ that (substances and their qualities really 
exist and are picked up) by our faculty of perception,® (they are not 
constructed by our faculty of imagination®). (94.16). Otherwise, (if 
you are not willing to do this, there is nothing left for you than) to 
imagine “ an under-stratum^^ of pure sensation^® (corresponding to a 
thing in itself^® upon which these categories have been erected by our 
Reason). 

(94.16). (The Buddhist). (You maintain that these catego- 
ries are produced from sensation). However, the senses do not think,^* 
(they only react)! How could they put together^® all (the complicated 
edifice of the categories). Substance, Quality and others?^® 


1 avastava = manasaim. 

2 Tiz., viSemna-viSesya-hJiava. 

3 N. S., if. 2. 58 ff.* 

^ asya = vi^esaim^'dSesyaAihamsya. 

5 manasatva, 

6 indriya’jatva. 

^ sdhsdt, but P. baa — asya indriydrthasannikarsajatve svabhavikam saksdt^ 
Mritvam eva pramdnam ity arthah, 

8 darsana-vyaparatva (from dar^ana-vycipdra as lahuw.) = indriyajatva. 

9 dariam-vydpdra is here evidently contrasted with utpreJcsd-vyapdra, cp. 
above text p. 88. 8 — 9 and the concluding passage of the first chapter of JT. b. t 

10 Tcalpyeia (sc. hhavatd), i. e., vina pramdnena (P). 

11 upadhanam. 

12 nirvikalpaka, 

13 svalalcsana == paramdrthcmt is evidently understood, cp. N. b. t., L 14. 

1-^ amedraka. 

15 samdkalayet = vikalpayet = utprekseta etc. 

10 i'iSemna-vi§esya-adi. 
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(94. 18) . (The E e a 1 i s t). Well then! do you really think that 
your Eeason^ can construct them? 

(94. 19) . (T h e B u d d h i s t). Yes, it does! because the Season (is 
not limited in its objects as the senses are), it apprehends every 
object. 

(94.19). (The Eealist). (If you confine the function) of the 
Intellect to (the cognition) of the past,^ how can you tell that) it can 

1 mandsam jflanam = vicar akamy samkalanalcani jMnaurt, i. e. Reason as con- 
structive, logical, even mathematical (samkalana^ ganam^rupa) thought, thought 
integrational of diferentials {ksana). It is a spontaneous capacity of our Reason to 
create the Categories under which reality is subsumed by cognition. 

2 Manas as mkalpa-vasana may be assimilated to Kant’s Reason {sarvarthan 
kalpayisyati). Here perhaps the rdle assigned to the Intellect {manas) in early 
Buddhism, which is quite different, is alluded to. There it is a synonym of vijnana 
and cittay they all mean pure sensation {vijUanam prativijnaptih). It is classified 
as the sixth sense, the inner sense (ayatana 6). The qualified percept, termed 
sani^fLa, is a special faculty (one of the sotmsMras) which is classified under ayatana 
JNs 12, (not among the indriya^s^ but among the visaya'^s), and under samslcdra- 
skandha. As to the combining, creative force of the Reason it is rather to be found 
in the element {dharma) called cetana « Will » which, besides its function as the 
personal will of individuals, has a cosmical function and is a synonym of karma. 
This meaning the term cetand has only in Buddhism. When all the elements 
(dharmas) are classified in IS dhdtus, the intellect (mana«), for the sake of sym- 
metry, as is expressly stated, occupies two items, the dhdtu 6 (mano-dhdtu) 
and the dhdtu JV 2 18 {mano-vijMna-dhdtu), they represent the same element of 
pure sensation (the same dharma), but they are distinguished in that the first is the 
preceding moment of consciousness, the moment preceding actual sensation 
(sparia), after sensation comes feeling {vedand) and after feeling the image or 
qualified percept (sam^fid). All these three mental phenomena are again classified 
under ayatana JVs 12. In this arrangement manas, although participating in the 
cognition of every object, fulfills the very modest part of a preceding moment of 
consciousness, it cannot be charged with the burden of constructing the Categories, 
Substance, Quality and others. The Sautrantika-Yogacara school has brushed 
this whole construction of the Y aibhagikas aside, and replaced it by two facul- 
ties, sensation and conception, also called direct and indirect cognition, or sense-per- 
ception and inference (pratyaksa-anumdna). The olaya-vijMna of the old Yogaca- 
ras has been rejected. The functions of our Reason belong to indirect cognition; it 
is variously determined as arrangement (kaJpana), imagination i^ul^eksd^ dropa), 
dialectical arrangement (vilcalpaz=zatad-vydvrtti), judgment (adhyavasdya) etc. Ima- 
gination is helped by memory and memory is founded on impressions (samkdra) left 
by past experience. For the Realist who admits a SouL these impressions are resi- 
ding in the Soul as qualities belonging to a spiritual substance. For the Buddhist, for 
whom the^e is no Soul and no substance altogether, the impressions become autono- 
mous, they then receive the name of vdsand (probably borrowed from the Sankhyas) 
which is sometimes explained as purmm jfidnam, sometimes as sdmarfhyam, i.e., a 
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apprehend every object, (since it does not apprehend the present)? Ac- 
cording to our system the Intellect ^ (or inner sense), although not 
limited in its objects (like the other senses), is nevertheless by itself 
just as unconscious (as all senses are). It does not think.^ Conscious is 
the Soul alone. The Soul is the receptacle of all cognitions and of 
all the traces^ which are left behind by them (in our experience). 
The Soul puts on record every sensation and arranges (past experience 
in suitable combinations). 

(94.22) . (Kumarila^) has expressed this idea in the following 
words, 

The Soul alone contains all knowledge,^ 

The Soul is known as the cognizing Ego, 

It has indeed ® the force of recollection, 

It has the force of combination. 

(94.23) . It is, indeed, the Soul that (at first) in a sensation^ 
throws a glance® at an indistinct® object, the (actual) possessor (of 
those general attributes which are not noticed in the first moment). 
It then awakens the dormant traces (of former experience and) cre- 

force, or the Eorce, the Force^jar excdlence, which creates the world as it appears to 
naive realism; mJcaljpa^msana can thus he compared w'ith Reason when it is charged 
with the task of an autonomous creation of the Categories of our Understanding. It is 
clear from the context that much of the business which in realistic systems devolves 
upon the Soul, is in Buddhism entrusted to vasam or vilcalpa-vasana. "We may accor- 
dingly translate it in this context as Reason. On the theory of cognition in Early 
Buddhism, cp. my Central Conception, p. 54. P. and V. explain — ^adi purm^ 
ham moMnam manah pratipatty-anuhandhitayd na sarm’-vimyam, and the fol- 
lowing acetanatayd as scikala^samkdra-anddhdratayd, i. e., na alaya^vijflanatayd, 

1 manas. In the Nyaya-Yaisesika realistic systems all consciousness is an 
appurtenance of an omnipresent substantial and eternal individual Soul. The sen- 
ses are physical (hhautika). There is an inner sense, or Intellect (wancrs) which is 
also imagined as physical, having the dimension of an atom. It is swiftly moving 
between the senses so as to establish their connection with the Soul. It may be, to 
a certain extent, likened to a nervous current. 

2 na vkdralcam. 

3 samskara. 

^ Slokavart., pratyakga, 122. 

5 sthitam jfldnam ^jfldna-vdsand (P). 

^ CO hetau (P). 

’ indriya-artha^sannikarsdt. 

® dlocya. 

9 sammugdha, 

sofmkara, in Buddhism replaced by vdsand which discharges the same func- 
tion without a Soul. 
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ates a recollection of formerly experienced things.^ Armed with this 
recollection, it creates, but again necessarily® through the medium of 
the senses, the judgment® «this is a cow!)). 

(94. 25). This idea has been expressed in the following (stanza^), 
The senses are the instrument of knowledge, 

The conscious Agent is the Soul alone, 

And since it has the faculty of recollection 
It will arrange® all things in combinations. 

(94. 27). Therefore, although we agree that it is impossible to 
distinguish in a single presentation two different parts, the one 
causing the other, in as much as the one suggests the existence of 
the other,® nevertheless (a single cognition of a substance with its 
attributes is possible). There is in every percept an element of sen- 
sation,’ and an element of former experience.® They are (as though) 
the one characterized by the other. Both these elements together pro- 
duce the qualified percept. This is the sort of efficient production 

1 jpurva-jpinda-anusmrti. 

2 prdg eva, P. refers j^rdg to alocya. 

3 vilcalpayati', vikalpa = adhyavasdya = niieaya. Thus, in order to save the 
qualified percept {savikalpaTca)^ the senses activated by the Soul are credited not 
only with the faculty passively to react {grakana\ but also actively to construct 
(Icalpand) the object as substance and qualities. The senses think and judge, 
because the Soul thinks and judges through the senses (!). 

4 The first part of it is found in Slokavart., pratyakga, 121. 

5 Icalpayisyaii, the same function which p. 94. 23 is called samdhdna « syn- 
thesis)). 

3 upalcdrya-upalidral'a-hhdm is a term which embraces both logical sugge- 
stion (jndpya-jftdpaka-hhdva) and real causation {kdrya-Tcdrai^-l'hdva), Here only 
the first is mentioned, but it is an upaldksana, both are meant (P). nasti is explai- 
ned as na sarvatra asti, kvacit tu drarya-guna-karmandm asti, because according 
to the Xaiyayiks there is a special quality or force {sambandha) uniting the sub- 
stance with its qualities. P. remarks that there is no upakara in the vi^esana^ 
viSesya-bhdva, since it is svdllidvika, i. e., svnhhdva-sambandha, cp. above notes 
on text p. 98, 26 and 89. 22. The upakara is therefore limited to atad’-adhikarana- 
vyavaccheda-pratltiijananam eva, what seems to be nothing but our old friend 
apoha. U day an a adds that since no upakara is needed in a relation, 

we must understand the term to be used according to the majority of cases [samlh- 
am-prdmryena), i. e., according to the substance-quality relation where a sam- 
handha = upakara is needed. Evidently the problem of the relation of sensation to 
a perceptual concept is insoluble on realistic lines and TJdayana rightly points to 
the contradictions in VScaspati’a expressions. 

7 arthalocana. 

8 anugata^smarana. 
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■which we here admit, (but not the causation between two parts of an 
indivisible presentation).^ 

(95. 1). Indeed, (in the external world) we see colours and things 
which possess them. Both these parts are real separate entities. Eeality 
as it stands consists always of these two things.® It is wrong to main- 
tain® that reality only appears in our knowledge in this (double as- 
pect of Substance and Attribute), and that our Eeason is autono- 
mous* in creating them. On the contrary, they are reality itself,® 
(they appear as they exist). 

(95. 3). (The circumstance that both parts are not grasped in full 
at the first moment of cognition is irrelevant. Nothing warrants us to 
expect) that whatever exists must be apprehended (in full at the first 
moment). H only one part of the reality is seized at first, this does 
not mean that the cognition is wrong. (95.4). The full complex per- 
cept ® is produced by (two) causes,’ (sensation and memory), as has 
been stated. It may very well be a constructed image ® in which the 
colour will be assigned the rdle of an attribute, and the possessor of 
the colour the rdle of a substance. It will be a sense-perception® 
nevertheless, since, although representing a later stage, it is also pro- 
duced by a sensory stimulus.’® (95. 5). (In our opinion the circumstance 
that a part is later produced does not make it an « other » thing). 


a Lit, p. 94. 27 — 96. 1. «Therefore, although there is no relation (bham) of 
producing and being produced as a relation of intimating and being intimated, 
when something is apprehended in a single presentation, nevertheless efficient pro- 
duction (upakarcJcatvam) consists in being the efficient cause (utpadakatvam) in 
regard of a cognition which apprehends {avagahi} the relation of characterizing 
attribute to characterized substance {viSesana-viSesya-bhava), between a glance at 
the object (artAalocana) and a recollection of its extensions (anugata-smarana)». 

2 arthau. 

® as the Buddhist have done in India and Eant in Europe. 

* apata-janman «bom nobody knows where »; since in this context this charac- 
teristic is understood as the opposite of arthu-starupa-janman, it is clear that an 
autonomous intellect is meant, an inteUeetus archetypus as contrasted with an 
empirical knowledge, an inteUeetus ectypus. 

® svar^a-matrena. 

« aavOedpakam. 

7 samagri, « totality of causes and conditions » =hetu-Iw«(na-samaprt; here 
two causes are meant. 

* kcUpayet. 

9 pratyaksa. 

10 indriya'aftha-sannikarsa-prabhavataya. 
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TMngs possess duration/ and (during the time their existence lasts) 
they gradually produce their results, by successively combining with 
the totality of causes and conditions ^ which create together a (stable) 
result. This our Theory of Causation will be established later on® (as 
against the Buddhists who admit causation only between moments 
and no duration at all).^ 

(95. 7). Thus (we can throw our conclusion in the form of the fol- 
lowing syllogism® which can be considered) as proved. 

1. (Thesis). The qualified percepts,® (the minor term), the 
subject of our discourse, are sense perceptions with respect to 
(all facts constituting) the proper domain ’ (of perception). 

2. (Reason). Because they are produced by a sensory sti- 
mulus ® with which they are invariably concomitant. 

3. (Major premise and example). Whatsoever is thus (inva- 
riably concomitant with a sensory stimulus) is a sense-perception, 
just as a bare sensation.® 

4. (Minor premise). The (qualified percepts) are such, viz., 
(invariably concomitant with a sensory stimulus). 

5. (Conclusion). Therefore they are such (sense-percep- 
tions). 


1 aTcramasya. 

2 sahakari-bheda = Tietu-'kdrana-samagri. 

3 In the chapter on the theory of Universal Flux {ksanilcatva), Tatp., 
p. 379. 27 ff. 

^ Lit., p. 95. 1 — 6. « Indeed two things are also standing in a relation of colour 
and the possessor of colour, they are not thus apprehended by knowledge which is 
horn adventitiously, (L e., nobody knows wherefrom), but (they are both so appre- 
hended) in their bare essence. Indeed, not is it that whatsoever exists, so much 
must be apprehended, therefore if one part is apprehended there is no want of 
reliability {apramanatd). But qualified (complex) perception born from the mentio- 
ned complex may (nevertheless) arrange (Icalpayet) cl ass- character etc. as the 
colour, the thing as the possessor of colour. It will be taught that also a non-gra- 
dual (thing) does its effect by degrees, owing to the gradual taking up of the co- 
factors )>. 

5 The syllogism is here inductive-deductive, 5 membered, the form admitted 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika fchool. 

® vikalpah == samkalpakam pratyaksam, 

'' svagocare; the proper domain of sense perception is thus, for the Realist — 
the thing together with its qualities, for the Buddhist the bare thing without any 
qualities or relations. 

8 indriydrtha-sannikarsa-ja, 

8 dlocanam. 
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(95.9). Thus it is established that the words ((containing a per- 
ceptual judgment (have been inserted into the definition of sense 
perception in the aphorisms of the Nyaya system) in order to include 
among sense perceptions, (not only pure sensations, as the Buddhists 
contend, but) also the qualified percepts, (or perceptual judgments of 
the form ((this is a cow”). 


^ vyavasayatmaha. 



APPENDIX 11. 

Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist Theory of a 
radical distinction between sensation and con- 
ception (pramnaa-vyavastha versus pramana- 

samplava). 




Yacaspatimisra on the Buddhist theory of a radi- 
cal distinction between sensation and conception, 
(pramana-vyavastha vmus pramana-samplava). 

§ 1. Preuminaey. 

The Indian realists, Naiyayikas, Mlmajjisakas etc., admitted two kinds of sense- 
perception, a primitive, simple sensation without participation of conception (mVi-i- 
kalpaka), and a more determinate, complex perception with participation of concep- 
tion or construction (savilcal^aJca), The difference between the two kinds of percep- 
tion was for them one of degree, of distinctness and clearness. Dignaga starts, 
Pramana-samuccaya, L2, by establishing a radical, essential and even, as will 
be seen, transcendental, difference between pure sensation and conception. The 
latter in his system includes judgment and inference. What the realists call per- 
ception and inference is by Dignaga replaced by sensation and conception; 
although he retained the terms, but gave them another interpretation and scope* 
We have thus in his system pure sensation and pure conception and the correspon- 
ding distinctions of pure object, which is identified with reality itself, or the thing 
in itself, and pure Universals. According to the realists the Universe contains par- 
ticulars, universals and mixed things (vyalcti-jati-akrti). They are apprehended by 
different sense faculties and by ratiocination. The same thing may be cognized in 
many ways. There are no strict distinct limits for each source of knowledge. 
Dignaga opposed to this a sharp distinction between two sources corresponding to 
two kinds of objectivity. The objects are either Particulars or Universals and the 
sources of knowledge are, accordingly, either Sensation or Conception. Particular 
and Universal are empirically (sarnvyavaJiarika) conceived by the realists, transcen- 
dentally {paramarthatah) understood by Dignaga. His Particular is the point in- 
stant, the thing in itself, absolutely undifferentiated and radically different from 
all constructions of the conceptive faculty of our mind. The concrete individual 
thing {avahhava-viSesa), being a meeting point of several Universals, is nevertheless 
treated as a particular in European logic, for the Buddhists it is a construction 
and therefore treated as a Universal cognized by inference. The presence of fire 
is perceived, according to the Eealists, by two sense-faculties, the visual sense and 
the tactile sense, or it may also be inferred from the presence of smoke. This fire 
is the concrete, empirical, physical object fire. For the Buddhists the sense of 
vision apprehends only colour, the tactile sense only heat, and the distinct image 
of fire is a construction of productive imagination (TcaTpanc^^ a Universal, a concep- 
tion by dint of its sameness with similar points of reality and its contrast with 
every thing dissimilar. Such construction by similarity and contrast is the essence 
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of indirect, conceptual or inferential knowledge. It will be seen from tbe examples 
given by VScaspati that even tbe perceptual cognitions of tbe form « this is 
blue», ((this is a jar», «this is a cow» are treated as perceptual judgments, as 
conceptions, i. e., conceiving states of mind and, therefore, inferences, cp. Tatp., 
p. 338. 0, $a ca vifcalpandm gocaro yo vikalpyatej deSa-kdla-avasthd-hhdena cA‘a- 
tvena anusandUyate and U day ana adds anumdndtmdkatmd vikalpasy a, Accor- 
ding to Sigwart, Logik, II p. 395, the perceptual judgment ((this is gold)) is an 
inference, — asobald ich sage (ces ist G-o]d», interpretire ich das Phamonen durch 
einen aligemeinen Begrif, und vollziehe einen Subsumtions-schlu88». By a broader 
definition of inference all conceiving activity, all comparing knowledge {sdrupya- 
pramdna) is called indirect, i. e., non-sensuous cognition or inference. The Bud- 
dhist view receives the name of a « radical distinction » between the sources of 
our knowledge {pramdna-vyavasthd)^ the Kealist maintains the view which is 
called their « coalescence)) { 2 '^ramdna-samplaDa). 

§ 2. A PASSAGE OF Uddyotakaea’s Nyata-vaetika, 

ed. Calcutta, 1897 (B. I), pp. 5. 5 — 5. 12. 

(5. 5). (The Buddhist) objects and maintains that the coopera- 
tion^ (of the different sources of our knowledge in the cognition of 
one and the same object) is impossible, since each of them has its own 
special field of action. This we (Naiyayiks) deny, because we do 
not admit that (each has its own special object). There is indeed sucli 
a theory. Every source of our knowledge is supposed to have a special 
object. Sensation ® apprehends particulars (only), inference ® apprehends 
universals (exclusively). That alone is an object of our knowledge 
which is either a universal or a particular. Sensation is not intent 
upon a universal, and never is inference* intent upon a particular.® 
(5.9). This we, (Naiyayiks), deny, because we do not agree (with 
the reason). We neither admit that there are only two sources of 
knowledge, (sensation and conception*), nor that there are only two 
(quite distinct) objects of knowledge, (the particular'^ and the univer- 


1 Or mixture — samplam = sarikara = ekasmin msaye sarvesam pramam- 
nam pravrttih. 

s pratyaksaj sense-perception according to the realists. 

3 ammdnaj according to the Buddhists it includes conception. 

4 The Buddhist understands « conception)). 

5 The Buddhist understands <rthe ultimate particular, the point-instant)), the 
Kaiyayik understands the empirical concrete thing. 

® The Naiyayik understands « sense-perception and inference)). 

7 i. e., the ultimate particular. This fundamental feature of the Buddhist sys®- 
tern has been noticed and very well expressed by the learned editor oftheTattva- 
sangraha, Introduction p. 43, — svdalcsamsya avdcyatmm. , atyantika- 
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sal), nor do we maintain that they cannot coalesce. Why? The sources 
are four in number, (perception, inference, analogy and testimony). 
The objects are of three kinds, the universal, the particular and the 
individual thing as possessor ^ of Universals, (concrete universals). 

§ 3. The Comment of Vacaspatimisra. 

Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, Vizian. ed. pp. 12. 16 ff., Benares ed. (1925), 

pp. 17. 16 ff. 

(12. 16). There is a theory (of the Buddhists according to which 
Perception is Sensation, and Inference is nothing but Conception, they 
represent two originally independent sources of our knowledge), each 
apprehends a special, originally independent^ (element) in the cogni- 
zed object. When a reference to them is made in the plural (and not 
in the dual), their subdivisions are meant. (12. 17). Sense-perception, 
being produced by a stimulus coming from an object, is intent upon 
that object, (because it is produced ® by it. But moreover) only that 
thing is an object of perception whose presence invariably calls forth 
its image.* (12. 18). A Universal cannot produce the same (results, it 
neither can exercise a stimulus, nor can it call forth an image of the 


mblieda^ cej jater istah smlaksanat, the particular is conceived as something 
unique and inexpressible, because possessing no connotation. 

1 tadvat samanyamd’ViSesah, it is really a « particular universal », s.contra-^ 
dictio in adj ecto, iust as sensation-imagination. 

2 It is not enough to state that perception and inference have special 

sta) objects of cognition, these objects represent originally independent {hhinna) 
elements, since empirically there is an element of sense perception when we infer 
the presence of fire on the hill, and there is an element of constructive thought in 
every percept, thus pratyalcsayor ammdnayor m samplave na hddhakam ulctam 
(viiista-^dbdena), tathdpi v^dtiya -pramdna - samplava - nirakara'm -par 6^ yam 
granthah (Y). 

3 It is not enough to mention that cognition is intent on the object (artha- 
gocaras) in order to imply that it is produced {artha-sdmarthya-samuttha) by it. 
This would be the standpoint of the Naiyayiks and the Universals would be in- 
cluded among the causes of perception. Therefore emphasis is put upon artha- 
sdmarthya. Only an efficient object, only a particular is a cause (hetu) producing 
perception. This again is not enough, because there is always a plurality of causes. 
Therefore that cause alone is the object which calls forth in our cognition its own 
image (akdra-ddhdycdca) (Y). 

4 Lit., p. 12. 17 — 18. «That object alone is the field of perception which obli- 
ges its own knowledge-reflex to conform with a positive concomitance and its con- 
traposition ». — jflana-pratilhd8a=::jMna-dkdra(Vy, aniyata-pratibhdsa is meant 
in the sense of N. b. t., p. 8. 8. 
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object), since it is altogether devoid of any kind of (direct) causal 
efficiency.^ (12. 19). (Nor can the empirical® Particular, which is the 
meeting point of several Universals, do it. But the transcendental) 
Particular can. This alone is (pure reality), reality in the ultimate 
sense, (the thing in itself), because the essence of reality (according 
to the Buddhists) is just the faculty of being causally efficient. (12. 20). 
It is a point-instant (in time-space, it transcends empirical space and 
empirical time ®), it is just the thing in itself shorn of all its exten- 
sions.^ It is not an extended body.® The ultimate reality is not a thing 
which is one and the same in different points of space.® Nor has it 
duration through different instants of time. Therefore sense cogni- 
tion,’ (sensation) apprehends the point-instant of reality,® (the effi- 
ciency moment, the thing in itself, which alone ® possesses the faculty 
of affecting our sensitiviLy).^® 

(12. 22). That a Particular (of this kind) should also be cognized 
(by the conceiving, synthetic, faculty of our mind, or) by inference, is 
impossible. (The sphere of absolute particulars is not the sphere of 
inference). The latter cognizes relations,’’ and relations are of two 
kinds only, (either logical or real), either Identity or Causation.’® In 
an absolute particular no relation can be found. (Uniformally) related ’® 


1 This is against the Kaiyayiks who admit that sense perception apprehends 
the particular and the Universals inhering in it as well, thus admitting a complex 
(samplava), q,ualihed perception which the Buddhist denies as sense-perception; 
viHsta-visayatvam alhipretya samanyasya jpratyaJcsa-avisayatvam uktam (Y). 

2 samvyavaharikam svalaksanam (P), = vyavahara-matra-visayah^avastaimn 
(Y). safnvyamhartkah = anMi-msam-vasitah (N. Kandali, p. 279. 16). 

3 artha-Tcriya-safnarthyena eva vastutva-vyavastTiajpanat^ Tcimartham iasya 
$My-ananugamah? (Y). — deSa-Mla-ananugatam vicara-saham ity arthah (P). 

^ asddhdrana. 

5 adeSatmaka, 

® de§ato ^mmigamem, 
jpratydkmm, 

s svalaksma = Icsam. 

^ artha-kriya-siddhy-artham tad-abhidhdnam (Y). 

Lit., p. 12. 20 — 22. <(This alone is its own non-shared (read asddhdramm) 
essence, that there is ultimate reality of the one which possesses an un-spatial 
Ego by not being extended {ananugama) in space (or by not being repeated in space), 
and there is momentariness by not running through (ananugama) time». 

11 gThita-pratibandfia-hetukam^ 

12 Causation between <c strings of events » (santdna) is also constructed, cp. 
N. b. t, p. 69. 

jpratibandJiah sdmdnya^dharmdv dirayate. 
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are always two Universals. (12.24). (But a real UniTersal is an impos- 
sibility).^ A thing cannot represent a unity and reside in different 
places, at different times and in different conditions. (12.25). (Since 
Universals are thus illusory realities, and inferential knowledge has to 
deal with Universals only, does this mean that their knowledge is 
altogether objectless ? The Universals are indeed (not realities »), they 
are logical constructions produced by a congenital capacity (of our Rea- 
son^); we must admit that their objective existence in the external world, 
belongs (only) to the domain of our inferential knowledge, it is either 
a dialectical (superstructure upon reality) or an objectivized image.® 
(12. 26). Their essence,® indeed, (is not positive, but relative, since 
they always contain) a correlative negation.'^ (This is proved by 
three ® facts), 1) (reality is not their essential attribute), they are 
positive and negative,® 2) (although internal mental constructions 
they have) resemblance with external reality, and 3) they are distinct 


1 paramarthasat samanyam vicara^asaham (P), Jcarfsnya-ekade^a-vrtti-nimsat 
(Y); the Buddhists admit a vydvrtti-rupamy (Mlcam, anMi^ukalpa-vdsand'-vdsitam 
samanyam, 

2 tat him, sdmdnyasya asatttdt, smldksane ea pratihandha-gra7ia--asaml)7iavdd 
anumdnam nirmsayam em'i (P). 

3 vikalpddhisthdnam = {vikalpayvisayo Htham iti ydmt (Y). 

^ adhisthdnam vihdpdhdrasya m aUhasya Idkyatvam anumdna-go^ 

caro . . . Y. thinks that aWcahahyatvam and mkcdp^dratvam refer to two different 
ideas {matdntaram), the first refers to an ohjectivized image, the second, as is seen 
from the sequel, — to a dialectical superstructure, having indirect reality, 

5 Lit., p. 12.23—26. «That indeed is caused by the apprehended mark of a 
(uniform) tie. And the tie consisting in identity-with-that and origination-from-that 
cannot be grasped in a particular as its object, it thus reposes on two Universals. 
And the one Universal cannot reside in different places, times and conditions. 
Therefore it is the place of construction originating from a beginningless Force, it 
must be assumed that the sphere of inference is the externality of a (dialectically) 
constructed form or an objectivized image {al%kasya)y>, ^ nisthd = svarupam, 

7 anya-vydwtti^=:apoha, anya-vyavrtti^nisthamr^pratiyogunisedha^svarupam . 

8 Cp. the somewhat different formulation of the three points Tatp., p. 340. 6 ff., 
translated in Appendix Y. 

2 Cp. Bain, Logic, I. 54 ff. — Existence, is not their essence, their asddM» 
ram-dharma, in contradistinction from an ultimate particular {svcdaJcsam) in 
which existence is inherent, which is only positive, since we cannot say « something 
isnots, because this « something* is nothing hut mere existence, pure reality. 
Cp. Tatp., p. 338. 1 and F. Brentano, Psychologic, II, p. 49 ff. 

10 niyata-pratihhdsa = niyata^akdra as in ¥. b. t., p. 70. 6, = anya^vydvrttya; 
it is exactly the opposite of niyata-pratihhdsa in N. b. p. 8—9, where it is = 
arthena, indriyem vd, niyamita. 
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images, (i. e., they contain a sharp distinction from, or negation of, 
all other things). 

(As regards the first point the argument can be thrown into the 
form of the following syllogism). 

(Major premise). Whatsoever can alternately he affirmed 
and denied (has no existence in itself, hut becomes existent rela- 
tively), as distinguished from something else. 

(Example). As, e. g., the fact of not being a body of limited 
dimensions.^ It is found in consciousness (which is not impene- 
trable and) exists, and in the horns on the head of a hare which 
do not exist (and therefore are also not a body). 

(Minor premise). A (Universal, being) a mental construc- 
tion,^ can be alternately affirmed and denied, « there is a jar>i, 
((there is no jar». 

(Conclusion). («Jar» is not existence <(in itself», it exists 
relatively to other things). 

(Verification). If ((jar» were existence in itself,® the words 
((it isi) would never be used, being superfluous; nor would the 
words ((it is not» be possible, because they would contradict 
(the existence which would then be included in the thing ((jar»). If 
it were non-existence in itself, the same consequence would follow.'^ 

(13.4) . (As to the second point, it should be noticed that the Uni- 
vmrsal) is devoid of every direct efficiency, it is an (imagined) illu- 
sive Ens. There is no sameness between it and the point of absolute 
reality (represented by the element ((thisD, so as to produce the 
perceptual judgment ufhis is a cow»), except the fact that both exclude® 
the negation (((non-cow »).® 

(13. 5) . (As to the third point, it must be noticed that) the distinct 
image of ((a coww, and the definite connotative designation ((a coww, 
would never be possible without (having present in the mind its) 
distinctions ^ from horses or other (animals).® 

1 amurta. 2 vikdtpa-gocaro. 3 asMkarano-'bhavo. 

* Cp. Bradley, Logic, p. 121, (dt may be, after all, that everything ais» jnst 
so &r as ((it ii nota, and again vis not» jnst so far as it visD. 

3 Instead of manyate' nya-vyavrtttih read anyato' nya~vySvriteh or anyatra 
vyavrtteh. 

3 Cp. Bradley, ibid. «If everything thus has its discrepant in itself, then 
every thing in a sense must be its own discrepancy ». 

7 Cp. Bradley, ibid. ((Everything is determined by all negations. 

3 Lit., p. 13. S. ((And the definite idea and designation ((COWs not without the 
exclusion of horse etc.s. — What is here called niyatS huddMh refers to the same 
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(13.6). Therefore the Universal is nothing but the Negation of 
the Correlative,^ it is (therefore) an internal^ (mental construction, 
but related to external reality, since in our behaviour) we do not 
notice the difference,^ it is quasi-included in external reality^ and 
thus gives reality^ to our (conceptual, or) inferential knowledge. (13. 7). 
Being thus indirectly connected with external reality, it has efficacy,® 
it becomes consistent experience.’ Although it is an illusion of reality, 
it is nevertheless a source of right knowledge, in so far it belongs to 
a man who thinks (and acts) consistently.® 

(13. 9). Thus it is that the particular (as the ultimate reality) is 
not the object on which inference (or conception) is intent That 
sensation, on the other hand, is not intent on Universal, has already 
been pointed out. Nor is there any other source of knowledge (except 
these two, sensation and conception). Whatsoever (has a claim to 
be) a source of right cognition is included in these two, or, if it is 
not included in them, it is not a source of right knowledge. Nor is 
there any other object of cognition different from the particular, 
(^k the ultimately particular) and the Universal, (there is no mixed 
entity in the cognition of which) both sources of our knowledge could 
participate. 


thing which above p. 12. 27 was designated as niyata^pratibhasa. It is evident that 
niyata is here used in the sense of « distinct », niyaia-pratiblmsa •= niyata bud~ 
dhih = niyata-dkaraj not in the sense of « limited » niyata = arthena indriyena va 
niyamita as in N. b. t., p. 8. 9 and 8. 20, cp. above, p. 305 n. 10. 

1 anya-vyavrtturupam, 

2 dbdhyam. 

s bdhya~bheda^agra7idt, i. e , we do not think that c( a cow » is not an exter* 
nal object. 

4 bdhyatvena avastyamdnam, 

»*' pravartayatL 

6 prapayat. 

7 samvddakam sat 

8 Our conceptual knowledge is thus a dream accompanying real facts. This 
theory will be expounded with more detail in Appendix Y. — Lit., p. 13. 6 — 8* 
« Therefore the Universal whose essence is distinction from the different {anya* 
vydvrttfjj being non-external, being plunged in the external through non-percep- 
tion of the difference from the external, directs inference towards the external; 
and by being indirectly tied up to the external, it makes us reach the external; 
being consistent, although wrong, it is, by being located in the cognizer, a means 
of right knowledge ». 
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§ 4. The answer op Uddtotakaha. 

NySya-vart., pp. 6. 9--U- 

(5. 9). This is wrong! We do not admit it. We, first of all, do not 
admit (the limitation) of two sources of knowledge, nor of two kinds 
of object, nor of the impossibility of their mixture. Why? The sources 
of our knowledge are, indeed, four in number, (perception, inference, 
analogy and testimony). The objects are of three kinds, the particii- 
lars, the universals and their mixture. (5. 11). A mixt (knowledge) is 
possible in that sense that the same object can be apprehended by 
any source of knowledge, as e. g., by the senses (etc.). (5. 12). A 
sense faculty is a source of knowledge, it illumines, (as it were), the 
objects. Sometimes it is limited, sometimes mixed. It is limited, e. g., 
in the cognition of odours (which can be apprehended by one sense 
faculty only). It is not limited in the cognition of solid bodies which 
are cognized by two senses, (by vision and touch). As regards the 
perception of Existence or of the fact of possessing attributes, (i. e., the 
Categories of Substance and Quality), this is cognized by every sense. 

§ 5. Comment op Vacaspatimisea. 

Tatp., p. 13. 12—13. 

(13.12). In saying »this is wrong I » (the author of the Vartika) 
rejects (the Buddhist theory) and explains (the reasons for doing it). 
That the theory is really such, (i. e., wrong), will be (repeatedly) sta- 
ted here, (in the course of this our work). 

(Remark of U day an a, p. 114). If the Universal is unreal and 
the Absolute Particular alone ultimately real, the latter cannot be 
mixed with the former, because a combination of the real with the 
unreal is impossible. (The empirical individual thing is thus founded 
on an absurdity). The author says, nthat this theory is wrong, (will be 
proved later on)». He wishes to say that the path (of Buddhist philosophy) 
leads into great depths (and cannot be lightly dealt with at present). 

(Remark ofVardhamana, iSirf.). Since the (Buddhist) onslaught 
leads into great depths, if the author would undertake to refute it 
here, it would make his text very heavy (reading^)! 

1 This is the first short stateniciii of Buddhist Idealism in the Tatparya- 
flka. Its different phases will be repeatedly expounded and refuted in detail in 
the course of the work wheresoever the opportunity of doing it will present itself, 
cp. pp. 88ff., 100 ff., 127 ff., 144 ff., 182 ff., 268 ff., 338 ff., 379.25 ff., 463 ff. 
etc. etc. These subtlest Naiyhyiks, Udayana and VardhamSna, deemed Buddhist 
philosophy an « impervious paths, gahandh panthSh. 
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The Theory of Mental Sensation 
(manasa-pratyaksa). 




The theory of Meatal Sensation. 


I. 

Preliminary. 

The genesis of sensation according to the Ahhidharma can he represented thus 
(cp. my Central Conception, p. 64 ff.), — 

1-t current 2-d current 3-d current 

the object the organ of sense or the Mind 

{visaya) nervous matter (mjfiana = manas] 

\ {indriya) / 

\ 1 

\ I / 

\ i /' 

\ I / 

\ I / 

\ I 
\ i / 

0 — — meeting point {trayanSm samiya- 

1 iah), sensation (sparia]. 

1 

0 — — feeling {vedana). 

1 

1 

O — — image (samjna). 

The moment of sensation (sjparia) has 1) a homogeneous cause {causa materi- 
alis = samanantara-fratyaya) in the preceding moment of the Mind, or of conscious- 
ness in general, including latent consciousness, 2) a predominant cause {causa 
efficiens = adhipati~;pratyaya)f in the special sense-organ {indriya)^ and 3) an object- 
cause [alambana-pratyaya], say, in a patch of colour for the sense of vision. The 
interconnection of these cooperating elements is imagined in early Buddhism 
according to the prevailing view of causality {pratltya-samutpada) as functions of 
one another, as cooperators or cooperating forces {samkara = sambMya kdrinah)^ 
because a cause never works alone {na kimcid ekam ekasmat). The elements are 
not pulling one another, but appearing contiguously {nirantara-uijpanm) as func- 
tions of one another. In MahSyana the conception is radically changed. All ele- 
ments of existence have only reJatiu (Sunya) reality, as a the long and the short » 
{dtrgJia-hrasva-vat)^ cp, my Nirvana, p. 30 fiP. The separation of the unique 
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CTxrrent of consciousness into subject and object is already an imputation (aropa = 
'kalpana = grahya^grEhaTza-hdpana). Instead of tbe three real currents produ- 
cing together sensation in early Buddhism, we now have in the Sautrantika-Togl- 
c^a school only two constructed ones. Their cooperation can be represented in the 
following table, — 


Moments of Moments of 

the object consciousness 



pure sensation 
mental sensation 


both as yet in- 
cluding no 
synthesis, 
nirvikalpaka. 


cognition including synthesis with 
the following moments, savikaU 
paka, i. e., image. 


I 


1 is the object (alamlana-pratyaya) of A; it is also the substrate (upadana) 
of 2; it precedes A in time. 

2 is the object {alambam = msaya == gocara) of B, but it is contemporaneous 
with A; it is also the substrate of 3, it precedes B in time. 

3 and its continuation are the object of the constructed image (samkalpaka), 
they represent the duration (santam) of the object 1 — 2-- 3 etc. 

A is produced by 1; it is contemporaneous with 2; it is the substrate-cause 
(samanantara-pratyaya) of B, it follows in time upon 1. 

B is produced by 2 in collaboration [sahakarin) with A which is its substrate; 
it is also a flash containing no synthetic imagination and therefore not capable of 
illusion or mistake; it is contemporaneous with 3 and follows upon 2 in time. 

3 and the following moments, as well as C and its following moments, represent 
the parallel duration (saniam) of the object and of its qualified cognition. 

1 = svalaksanam ^^^prathama-ksaryzh^zrupa-lcsandntarasya upadanam = t»- 
driya-vidflana^visayaih = tasya ca dlambanam = nir'vikdlpaka-janakam, 

2 =rupa-ksaimntaram=^prathama‘ksa'm8ya upddeyam = uttara-ksanah = 
nirmkalpaka -jflana- samdna - kalah = nirvikalpaka - indriya~vijflasyasya sdhakdri 
{mdnasa pratycdcsa-uipdda-kriydm pratt)=irmnasa~pratyakm-visayah = i(zsya ca 
dlambanam = mdnasa-pratyciksa-janakam. 

3 etc. = $avMna, 

A = ind/riyada-vidfidnam = svalaksatia'^dlambitam = samanantara-pratyaydh 
(mdnma-pratyaksam prati) = ruporksananiarasya sahakdri = viiaddbha/m = wir- 
mkalpdka-pratyaksam. 

B = mano-vijfidnam = manasi^karah = rupchksamnta/ra^alambitam = rupa- 
ksa^ntara-sahakdrina indriya-vidfldnena janitam=inirvikalpdkam = vUadd* 
bham =mdnaia’’pratyak§am. 
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C — savikalpdkam jHanam = santSnSlambitam, = adhyavasayattmkam = sS~ 
rupyatmakam = anya-vyavriti-rupam = amunanatmalcam ~ nirmMpaka-jfiSna^ 
utpannatvat pratyaksam apL 


la the BOW followiag translations from theTippanI, from Vacaspatimisra’s 

NySya-ka^ika, and from Jamyan-shadba’s Blo-rigs a vivid pincturecan be 
gathered of the controversies that raged in India and Tibet on this interesting 
problem of a gap between a simple reflex and a constructed mental image^ a problem 
not yet solved by modern epistemology. 


11 . 

The Nyaya-bindu-tika-tippanr on the Theory of 
Mental Sensation. 

(N. b. t.-{ippani, ed. B. B., pp. 29. 15—31. 11). 

(29. 15). Further, is it sure that as long as the outer sense faculty^ 
is engaged, the existence of a mental feeling (concerning the same 
object) is excluded? Answering this question (Dharmottara) 
says, «as long as the sense of vision is engaged whatever (bit) of 
cognition (of the presence) of a patch of colour (in our ken) we may 
have, necessarily depends on that sense (alone) ».® 

(30. 1). The following question is then raised. Although two homo- 
geneous cognitions cannot exist at the same moment, (two heteroge- 
neous ones can). Therefore a sensation of the outer sense® may exist 
at the first moment (and continue to exist) in the second moment when 
a mental feeling will (also) arise, notwithstanding the fact that the 
organ of vision will continue to be engaged?^ To this (Dhar mot- 
tar a’s) answer is as follows. «(This is impossible, since) otherwise, 
says he, no such sensation as depends (exclusively) on the sense of 
vision would at all exist »,® (i. e., there will be no pure sensation, no 
simple reflex althogether, there will always be a germ of mental 
synthesis present). 

(30. 3). What he means is this. If we assume that in the second 
moment (the outer sense, e. g.), the sense of vision, is engaged just as 
it is engaged in the first moment, its function will also be the same, it 


^ caJcsusi. 

2 sarvendriyairitam in 29. 16 is meant for sarvam indry dSritam jfldnam. 
^ ind/riya-vijfidnam, 

^ vydpdramti cahsusL 
5 Gp. N. b. p. 10. k. 
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will make the object present in our ken; why indeed should then pure 
sensation not arise in the second moment also, why should not both 
moments receive the same name of a sensation of the outer sense (or 
of pure sensation) ? ^ 

( 30 . 5 ). Another question is then asked. If mental sensation ^ is 
really something different from pure sensation,^ this must be estab- 
lished by positive facts, by observation, (experiment ^ or other proofs)* 
(If that cannot be done), then its definition, so far it is not at all 
founded on facts, ^ will be (useless, it will be as though) non existent 
(Dharmottara) answers,® « the existence of such mental sensation 
is a postulate of our system, there are no facts to prove its existence)).’^ 
In describing the character of this (mental sensation) as something 
similar to sensation in general ^ and in stating that its existence is 
assumed as a postulate of the (whole) systeme, Dharmottara re- 


1 Lit., p. 30. 3—5. « When the eye is engaged, why, for sure, should cognition 
by the outer sense not arise, (a cognition) homogeneous, since the second moment 
would (also) be making amenable to sense ? therefore why should not both be called 
sensations of the outer sense? — We would expect yogyt-Jcarane instead oiyogya* 
Tcarane = saksaUMrini, cp. above p. 8. 10. Dharmottara says, p. 10. 22 £, that 
if we do not admit, or postulate, a difference in kind between the first and the se- 
cond moment of sensation, there will be no pure sensation of the outer sense alto- 
gether. The Tipp. explains this as meaning that either both moments will equally 
be pure sensation or none. Dh. insists that we have no empirical proof of the exi- 
stence of mental sensation in the second momeut of perception, because we cannot 
isolate it and observe it, but if we will not assume its existence, the whole system 
falls asunder, since the system requires a radical difference between the world of 
pure sense and the constructions of imagination. The arguments in favour of the 
existence of mental sensation imagined byJhanagarbha and others Dharmot- 
tara does not admit as valid, cp. below. 

2 manasam pratyaksam. 

3 indriya-jflanat. 

4 As has been pointed out in the Introduction Dharmaklrti eslablishes the 
existence of pure sensation by what may be called a real experiment (praiyaksa) 
in introspection, pratyaksam kalpanapodham pratyaksenaim sidhyati. 

5 ydvata pramandsiddham eva, 

6 N. b. t., p. 11. 1. 

Mallavadi, f. 31, introduces this passage thus, nanu indriya^dgUdna^vya- 
HfiTcta-lciksanakasya adariandt laksanam ayuktam evety dSankydha etac cetyddi 
(p. 11. 1). The existence of a mental sensation following immediately on the sen- 
sation of the outer sense is thus regarded as something transcendental {Hn4u Tkog^ 
pa = atyanta-paroksa). 

8 indriya-vijfldna-sadr^a. 
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pudiates the argument adduced by Jnanagarbha^ and others for 
the sake of establishing its existence, (viz., the argument that) mental 
constructions spring up ^ (from mental sensation which is something 
intermediate between pure sensation and conception). (He repudiates 
this argument) indirectly,'^ (without mentioning it), simply by emphasi- 
zing ^ (that no direct proof is needed). 

(30. 9). They, indeed, give the following explanation. Both the pure 
sensation and the mental one arise while the sense of vision is ope- 
rating. It is not right to maintain that two sensations cannot exist at 
the same time, because two sensations of the same sense really can- 
not, but not two sensations of two different senses. It has been estab- 
lished (in the Abhidharma) that six (different sensations) can exist 
simultaneously.^ Therefore (there is no impossibility that) two sen- 

1 Acarya JUanagarblia is the author of a short treatise Saty a- dvaya- 
vibhanga-karika and its vrtti. A block print of its Tibetan translation, prin- 
ted at the monastery of Bde-chen-lhun-grub-glin (Aga in Transbaikalia) is in 
my posession. There is in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo v. 28, only a commentary on it, the 
Satya-dvaya-vibhanga-panjika, by Santirak^ita. Whether it is the same 
person as the celebrated acarya Bodhiaattva is doubted by Taranatha, cp. hia 
text p. 163. Tson-kha«pa denies it, cp. Legs-bsad-suinbo, f. 70^.2. K5rika U 
(mUla 1 2, YTttif. 7) deals with causality in the usual MMhyamika style— <c a manifold 
Ens is neither produced from a manifold, nor from a unity, nothing is produced from 
a unity, nor a unity from a manifold ». The vrtti explains, that if many causes did 
not produce many things, they would cease to he causes, since every cause, in order 
to be a cause, must produce something. The perception of colour, being produced by 
a double cause, the sense of vision and the intellect {saDianantara-pratyaya == ma- 
nm\ the result is also double, as containing a sensation and a conception. On the 
other hand, the percept of a colour is a unity (ekam vijflanom). As a Madhyamika 
the author evidently rejects the momentarines of being (Jcsanikafm and smlaksam)^ 
he conditionally may admit the parallel run of sensation and thought. It seems that 
some of those logicians who were MSdhyamikas at heart admitted the possibility 
of a parallel similtaneous run of sensation and thought, but not Harihhadr a, 
cp. below, p. 339 n,, and this has given rise to much controversy in India and Tibet, 
as will be seen from the Blo-rigs of Jamyan-shadba, translated below. In the 
Tattvas., p. 391, § an tirakgita and Kamalasll a admit heterogeneous causation, 
cp. also Parisuddhi, p. 609 ff. 

2 vtkalpodayat are evidently the first words of a karikS by JnSnagarbha or 
some of his followers, it is repeated below, p. 30. 17, in the words samana-jattya-^ 
mkalpodayat. 

3 hhangyd. 4 amdharanad em. 

According Abh. Kosa-bh., 1. 28, a great number of mental dlmmas mi 
arise simultaneously. The idea of the Sankhyasis also that different sensations o 
different senses may be present to the mind simultaneously, the idea of the 
NaiySyiks is that this is quite impossible. 
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sations (of different origin), of different senses, should arise simulta- 
neously. 

(30.12). Nor is it right to maintain that mental sensation, since 
it is not apprehended as existing separately, does not exist at all. (Its exi- 
stence is proved by the fact that) in the next moment something homoge- 
neous with it, w., the image of the blue patch of colour,^ is present 
to the mind. If there were (nothing intermediate), no mental sentation, 
then the constructed image of the blue ^ patch, which immediately follows 
in its track,® could not arise. A mental construction can arise out of 
something homogeneous with it, out of something mental,® not out 
of a quite heterogeneous simple reflex.^ (30. 15). Just as when a patch 
of blue is apprehended® (by the senses in the stream of thought 
called) Devadatta, the judgment® «this is blue» is produced (in the 
same person), not in the (different) stream called Yajnadatta. The 
difference between mental sensation’ and the enduring phenomenon 
of a mental image® is not the same, (not so radical), as between the 
two streams of (passive) pure sensitivity and of the stream of a 
(spontaneous) mentality.® Indeed, both (the mental sensation and the 
mental image) do not represent (passive pure) sensitivity, both are 
called mental, 

(30.17). Our reply to the upholders of this theory is as follows. 
You maintain that a mental construction must arise out of something 
homogeneous with it, and you deduce from that the necessary existence 
of a mental (element, although unobservable directly). This deduction is 
unwarranted, because experience proves’’ that things can (also) originate 
out of elements heterogeneous from them. This can be established by 


1 mla-vilcalpa; tlius the perception of a definite colour is considered to be a 
mental construction by way of contrasting the blue with the non-blue j it is also a 
perceptual judgment «tbis is blue». 

2 tat-prstha-lhdvu 

2 mdnasdtmano. 

4 ind/riya-’Vijfidndt 

5 grhlte. 
nUcayo. 

manasa- viz, pratyaJesa- 

^ manO’Vikalpasantdna, 

® mano-vijfldna-santdna, in the opinion ofJhanagarbhaitisa santdna, in 

the opinion ofDharmottara it is a ksana. Instead of tathen&riyd hhinnatvdt 

read yathendriya , . . hhinnatvam na taihd , . . 
mkalpa, 

11 darSandt. 
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positive and negative examples.^ Nor is the origination of a mental 
element possible as long as (the stream of consciousness) is engaged 
in a visual reflex. Indeed, we never have experienced the simultaneous 
appearance of two simple reflexes,^ two bare sensations, of the same 
patch of blue colour at once. This has never been witnessed. 

(31.1). Therefore a constructed image® can be called forth by a 
simple reflex^ (or pure sensation), not withstanding it is heterogeneous. 
Consequently the production of a mental image does not prove the 
existence of a mental (element in the form of a mental sensation). 
(31. 2). Nor is it right to maintain that a simple reflex and a mental 
image ® belong to two different streams of existence,® just as the two 
(personal) streams called Devadatta and Yajnadatta are. (If that were 
the case), it would make ’’ the origination (of the mental image) from 
the quite heterogeneous simple reflex impossible. (31. 4). Both (pheno- 
mena, the bare sensation and the constructed image), belong to the same 
stream of consciousness; we must therefore necessarily admit the (par- 
tially) heterogeneous origin of the mental image, because (Dharma- 
klrti), the author of the Vartika,® has stated, 

((When the one, (the simple reflex), is apprehended, (the other fea- 
will tures) also will apprehended, they be appear by the force of a 
conscious (germ),® and by the force of memory which has ist own 
function to achieve ». 

Here in the words ((a conscious (germ)» just a simple reflex^® is 
referred to, not something mental.^^ (31. 8). And therefore if it is asked 
how can a constructed mental image, (i. e.), something remembered, 
be called forth by a simple (passive) reflex, (we answer, that this is 
possible), because heterogeneous origin (is also possible). (31. 9). Nor 


IN. Kanikil, p. 121.11, gives the example of the cognition of something 
refreshing which follows in the track of a sensation of white colour produced hv a 
piece of camphor, white colour and refreshment are heterogenous. 

2 nirvikal'pakayor. ® inkalpakasya. 

indTiya^vijUanUd evct'. ® scifiikdlpokd^niT^'ktxlpdkdyoT, 

6 bhinva-santana-vartitvam. 

The cheda before yena must he dropped, and one after na syat inserted. 

8 Not found in Pr.-vart., hut Pr.-viniscaya (Co-ni, f. 168“. 3) has — do« 
mthon~ba-iUdmtJion-ba-la,myon-bai-tivthu-lasbyun-ba-yi,dr(m-pasmthoMar}^d~ 
pa-yis, Uia-sHad rab-tu h^ug-pa-yin. (A. Vostrikoff). 

8 sammt-sSmarthya. 

18 indriya-vijflanam em. 

11 manasam. 
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would it be right to assume that the mentiouing of consciousness * 
(in the above aphorism of Dharmakirti) refers to something 
mental,® (not to pure sensitivity), since the point at issue ® (in this 
passage) is whether pure passive sensitivity (without any mental 
spontaneity) can guide our purposive actions,® and whether it can 
be reckoned as a source of right knowledge. (31. 10). Indeed, how is 
it possible to consider a simple passive reflex ® to be a source of right 
cognition? (0, yes!). It is (a source of right knowledge), if it accom- 
plishes its own function. And its function is just the function of 
evoking a mental image of its own object.’ 

Consequently this (argument of Jnanagarbha and consorts) is 
neghgihle,® because a mental construction can be evoked from a hetero- 
geneous source, (from a simple reflex). 

III. 

The Nyay a-kapika of Vacaspatimis ra on the 
theory of Mental Sensation. 

(Reprint from the Pandit, p. 120. 7 — 120. 17). 

(120. 7). We (Buddhists®) do not favour (the theory according to 
which) the Mind is a special organ (of sense), an organ to be put on 
the same line as the organ of vision etc.’’ But we maintain (that the 
Mind is a stream of thought, and in that stream) every preceding mo- 


1 sanmt, 

2 tmnasam. 

3 eintyatvdt. 

* indriya-vioMnasya. 

^ vyavaharena. 

6 indriya-vijfldnasya. 

7 svavisaye vikalpa-Janakatvam. 

8 yat kimeU, 

9 1. e., the Yogachra-Sautrantika school, cp. Tatp., p. 97. 1. The other Hina- 
yanists reckon 6 organs of sense, 5 of the outer senses and one of the inner sense. 
They also have a series of 22 indriyas, but then these organs have quite a diffe- 
rent function, cp. Abh. Kosa, I. 48. The realists, Nyaya, Vaisegika, Mimlipsaka, 
and the Sankhyas characterize mams, the Mind, as a sixth organ. The MUdhya- 
mika-Buddhista and the Yedantins, very characteristically, fall in line with the 
realists. According to W. Euben, Die Nyayasfltras, An. 55, 56, the author of 
these sutras did not regard manas as an indriya, hut according to the BhSgya, he 
admitted 5 outer and one inner sense, jus as the other realists. 

^0 1cm cid indriydntaram cp. Tatp., p. 97, 28 ff. 
caksurddivat. 
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ment is (the cause, viz.), the substrate-cause,^ of the next following one. 
This preceding moment, indeed, is called (by us) the ((homogeneously 
immediate cause ». It is homogeneous as a (moment in the same 
stream) of consciousness, and it is immediate, since it is separated by 
nothing. (120.10). This (second moment of cognition) is created,® 
{not alone by a stimulus coming from the object upon the senses, 
as the first moment of sensation is, but) it is created by the next 
following moment of the object,® in collaboration* with the Mind, 
(i. e., according to our theory) with the preceding moment of consci- 
ousness, the moment of pure sensation.® This second moment of the 
object is contemporaneous® with the first moment of sensation, or 
with the simple reflex, produced by the first moment of the object. 
The first moment of the object is (also) the substrate-cause (or causa 
materialisy of the second moment of the same object.® (Thus there are 
two consecutive moments of the object producing two consecutive mo- 
ments of cognition; the latter are, a simple reflex, and a flash of men- 
tal feeling). This (mental flash) comes after the moment of pure sen- 
sation has passed.® It is (not an abstract mental cognition, it is) 
vivid (as a sense-cognition). It has its own external object, namelj 
the second moment of the object, the moment which collaborates in 
producing it. Such is mental sensation. It is not pure sensation^’ 
(which is a simple reflex upon the outer sense), because it springs up 
when the simple reflex^® is over. 

(120. 14). Neither (can it be characterized) as an intention upon 
something internal,^® because the object upon which it is intent is the 


^ upa<ianena. 

2 janiiam, p. 120. 12. 

3 rupa-k^ana-antarena, p. 120. 11 to be corrected from rupeksam-, 

^ sahalcarina, p. 120. 11. 

^ indripaja-vijflana (p. 120. 10) = nirvUcalpaka-pratpaksa. 

^ samana-kdlenay p. 120. 12. 

7 It is clear that the samanantara-pratyaya, also called upasarpam-pratyaya 
is the counterpart of the samavdyi-karana of the Naiyayiks. 

8 mdriyaja-(mjfldnasya)-vi8aya‘ksaim’‘Updddnena = prathama-visaya-ksana^ 
upManenttf viz., rupa-k&ana-antarena, i. e., dvittyena ksanma prathama-dcsand- 
Mipaddnavata, 

9 uparata^indriya^vydpdrasya (sc. pmusasya), cp. lit. transl. below. 

10 viSaddbha = viSaddbMsa, 

11 indriyajam. 

^ tad^i-indriya^yvydpdra^. 

18 dntara. 
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second moment of the external object, this second moment of the 
object being a product of its preceding, first, moment and the first 
moment, (as has been just mentioned), fs the object grasped by pure 
sensation, (the object which has produced the simple reflex).^ 

( 120 . 15 ). And it is not true that there would be no blind and no 
deaf persons, (if they could perceive external objects by a reaction 
upon their inner sense).® The sense faculty,® (the organs of the outer 
sense), are absent with them, hence they have no pure sensation,^ (no 
simple reflex) produced upon the senses.® They, consequently, (will 
have no mental sensation, since) the latter is a product * of the for- 
mer. Nor can it be objected that (such a secondary mental flash) is not 
a sensation. It is a sensation, because it is vivid, (it is not an abstract 
thought).® 


1 The compoand indriyaja-visaya , , , » must be analysed thus — indriya-- 
jasya nirvikalpaJcasya) yovisayah {z=8valalcsanam)^ tasyayad vijUdnam {nirvi-- 
kalpdkam\ tasya {nirmkalpakasya) yo visaya-hsanah (— svalalcsanam ^ prathamo 
msaya^ksamh), tena yaj janitam ksaimntarain (= rupa~ksandntaram = dmUyo 
visaya-Tcsamh), tasya gocaratvam^ tasmdt. The upshot is very simple, the second 
moment of cognition apprehends the second moment of the object. But they are 
not contemporaneous, since the moment of the apprehended object precedes the 
moment of consciousness which apprehends it. 

2 Cp. N. b, t, p. 10. 20. 

8 indriya, 

4 •vijfldna, 

5 taj-ja-, 

6 Lit. a because there is no .substrate)). 

7 Lit., p. 120. 7 — 17. ((We do not favour (the thing) called the Mind as some 
other organ, the eye etc. But we say that it is just the preceding (pure) conscious- 
ness, the substrate of the following one. Just this, indeed, is similar as sensation 
and immediate as non-separated, it is called a homogeneously immediate cause. 
Here it is created (janita) by another moment of colour (rupa) having as its sub- 
strate {upaddnena) the object-moment of that-sense-produced {tad4ndrya^ja)f with 
whose sense-produced consciousness {vijMna) as a homogeneous precedent it is 
working together, having as object the moment which is its own producer, a vividly 
shining cognition (of the man) whose sense-function is over, this is mental sensa- 
tion. It is not sense-produced, since it appears when the function of the latter is 
passed. An it has no object in the internal, (it is not intent upon internal facts), 
because it is intent (gocara) upon another moment, produced by the object- 
moment of the consciousness of the object of the sense-produced, (cp. above the 
analysis of the compound). Nor is there absence of the blind and deaf, because 
of the circumstance {•taya) that they have no organs, (and) because through not 
having consciousness by it produced, a substrate is lacking. Nor is it non-sense-per- 
ception, since it shines vividly ». 
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In the sequel, pp. 120. 21 — 124. 6, Vacaspatimisra, commen- 
ting upon the corresponding passage ofMaijdanamisra’sVidhi- 
viveka, ibid, pp. 120.3 — 122.6, sets forth a series of arguments 
against the theory of a momentary mental sensation. They all centre 
in the realistic view that the object of cognition has duration, that it 
is a real unity which cannot be split into moments. This unity of the 
object, asVacaspati puts it, nis consecrated by Eecognitiouw,^ in the 
perceptual judgment «this is the same crystal (which I have seen be- 
fore) ». Mapdanami^ra says,® «the object is not present to the 
senses as split into moments, it appears to the senses as a unity; mo- 
reover we repudiate your theory of momentariness, (or universal flow 
of all existence)*).® And Vacaspati winds up* the discussion by 
stating, «thus it is established that the senses do not reflect separate 
moments, therefore it is not possible that the intellect should grasp the 
moment following upon the moment which has produced the simple 
reflex, but, on the contrary,® the intellect grasps just the same object 
as has been grasped by the senses**. 

On these grounds the Eealists establish the theory of what they 
call the ((duplication*) of the sources of our knowledge (pramam- 
samplava).^ The same object is apprehended twice, at first by the 
senses dimly, and then a second time, by the intellect with more clarity 
and distinction. 


IV 

The Grand Lama Jam-yan-shadpa on the theory 
of Mental Sensation. 

Blo-rigs,7 f. 28“ S-Slk 4 (Tsu-gol). 

The second (variety of direct cognition) is mental sensation (or 28“. 3 
non-sensuous feeling of the presence of an object in our ken). Its defi- 
nition, its own varieties, and the peculiarity of its genesis, these three 
points, (will be examined). 


1 Ibid., p. 126. 9, pratydbhijfid hhagatatt sthd^payisyati (alhedam). 

2 Ibid., p. 122.5-6. 

^ lcsantkatva~pratiJc$epdt 
^ Ibiiy p. 126. 4-6. 

5 Bead Urn ca instead of Jcimcid. 

Cp. above, Appendix II. __ 

7 The Grand Lama Jam-yal-shad-pa (Hjam-dbyaS-bsad-pa Nag- 
dban-brtson-grus) lived in the XYIP^ century (1648-1722). He is the founder 
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§ 1. Dehnition. 

5 By a mental sensation (or non-sensuous feeling) we understand a 
(peculiar) sensation of the presence of an external object, a sensation 
following upon the sensation of the outer sense which itself evokes it; 
it apprehends the second moment of the object seized by the (outer) 
sense, and (it is also) characterized as excluding all constructive 
imagination and (hence) incapable of illusion. This is its defini- 
tion. The fact falling under this definition ^ is, (e. g.), the mental 
feeling* of something blue evoked by the outer sense (of vision) when 
the latter contains the reflex® of a patch of blue colour. Incidentally 
the words of the definition «it is a sensation apprehending the second 
moment of the object seized by the outer sense which itself evokes itn 
do away with the query, whether (it is not a recollection, whether) it 
apprehends its own object, an object present to it,* or whether it is not 

.6 (already) a clear and distinct cognition.® Indeed, «The Language 
ofDialectics®)! says, « it is excluded that it apprehends the already 
apprehended, because it seizes the second moment». Since it is (also) 
defined as a moment of consciousness immediately following the prece- 
ding moment (in the same stream of thought), it is distinguished from the 
direct perception of the Mystic, (whose direct perception of the Absolute 
is also an intelligible intuition, but not at all homogeneous with the 
moment which precedes the moment of illumination). In telling that 
mental sensation is produced by, (and follows on), the sensation of the 
outer sense, an objection urged (upon this theory) by non-Buddhists is 
answered, (the objection namely) that there would be no blind and no 


of the monastery La-brang, a very celebrated seat of learning in Amdo (Eastern 
Tibet), and tbe author of an enormous amount of scholastic literature very much 
studied in Mongolia and Tibet. 

1 mtshan-gtU. 

2 snon-hdzin yid-mnon. 

3 snor-tmn dban-mnon. 

* it really apprehends the moment of the object which immediately precedes 
in time the moment of mental sensation, cp. above table on p. 312, 

3 tcad-Ses =paricchinnamjfiSnam; the definition of clear and distinct cogni- 
tion is given in the Blo-rigs, 10*. 2. On f. 6®. 1 This kind of cognition is mentioned 
as one of the seven different kinds of mental processes (blo-rigs). 

6 Btog-ge-Rkad = Tarka-bha8a, a work by Mahapa^ijita Bhiksu 
Mokjakaragnpta (Cordier has Gbabriyakaragupta du grand VihSra de Jagat- 
tala)=Thar-pai-hbyun-gna8-kyi-spas-pa; it is incorporated into the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, vol. 112 (ze), the passage q[uoted is found f. 380®. 6 (Narthang). 
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deaf persons, if they could perceive external objects by a mental sensa- 
tion.^ The (same) « Language of Dialectics)) has it, « since it is said that 28^'. 2 
it is a intellectual fact, (but) produced by sense-cognition. . .)) beginning 
with this passage up to the words — «. . .by telling that it is exclusi- 
vely produced by a homogeneous preceding moment, the confusion of an 
(ordinary) mental feeling with the intuition of the Buddhist Saint, 

(the Mystic), is excluded®)). Thus it is that the fact of being a mental 
sensation is necessarily subordinated to the fact of being produced by 
a sensation of the outer sense. This is (also confirmed) by the ((Lan- 
guage of Dialectics)), where it is said that ((mental sensation is pro- 
duced immediately after the sensation of the outer sense®)). 

§ 2. The vaeieties oe mental sensation. 

There are five varieties of mental sensation, viz., mental sensation 28®. 8 
grasping colour (and lines), mental sensation grasping sounds, olfactory 
mental sensation, flavorous mental sensation and tactile mental sen- 
sation. 

§ 3. The pecdliaeitx oe the genesis of mental sensation. 

Theee theories. 

The (author) of the ((Mine of Logio)* (Saskya-pa?idita) 28^4* 
and his followers maintain that (there are three difierent solu- 
tions of this problem, viz.) — 

1. (First theory). At first one moment of pure sensation, (a simple 
reflex produced by a stimulus sent out by the object) arises. After it 
one moment of mental sensation is produced. After it, one moment of 


1 Cp, N. b. t, p. 10. 20. 

2 Ibid., f.SSoL 6 -381*. 1. 

a This q^uotation is probably an abridgement of the passage — ra^gi yul-gyis 
de-ma-ihag Ihan-cig-lyed-pa-can-gyi dban-poi ie$-pa mtshans-pa-de-mi-thag-pai 
rkyen-gyis bskyed-pa yid-gyi rnam-par-Ses-pai ahes poo, ibid. 

^ Rigs-gter = NySya-nidhi, a concise treatise in mnemonic verses by Sa- 
skya-pan(}ita Knn-dgah-rgyal-mtshan, held in high esteem by the Tibe- 
tans as their oldest original exposition of Buddhist Epistemology. Copies of the Lhasa 
block print are very rare, no one is available at Leningrad, bnt a commentary by 
Rgyal-tshab is found in the Mus. As. Petr. The author lived in the Xllth cen- 
tury (1182—1251) A. B. in the celebrated Sa-skya monastery, south-east of Lhasa. 
He is also the founder of a sect which had many votaries and monasteries, at present 
either in decay or turned over to the dominant G e-lugs- pa sect. According to 
tradition his work was originally written in Sanscrit. 
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pure sensation (again) arises, and so on, pure sensation and mental 
sensation (of the object) are alternately^ produced. This is, (they main- 
tain), the opinion of the author of the A 1 a m k a r a, (i. e., of P r a j fi a- 
karagupta). 

28’>. 5 2. (Second theory). At first one moment of pure sensation arises. 

In the next moment there is a double sensation, a pure one and a 
mental one, it is the second moment of (outer) sensation, together 
■with the first moment of (internal) mental feeling. They are conditioned 
by the immediately preceding moment of consciousness, playing the part 
of a causa mcderialis, and the sense-faculty, playing the part of a causa 
effidens. In accordance with these conditions, (both sensations) run 
simultaneously (making two parallel streams of sensation), beginning 
from the second moment of pure sensation up to the end (of the per- 
ceptual process). During it (we must distinguish) three elements, a 
double element of sensation of the external object and one element 
of internal self-consciousness. This three-partite sense-perception is 
adToeated, (they maintain), by the brahmin Sankarananda.® 

29*. 2 3. (Third theory). Finally, Master Dharmottara maintains that 

(a mental sensation) necessarily arises just when pure sensation is at 
an end.* 

From among these three theories the first and the last, (says the 
author of the «Mine of Logico), are wrong. That one in the mid- 
dle is alone the right one. It is there stated,® 


1 speUmar, lit. « mixed up)). 

2 Pramana-vartika-alamkaraj a work by Prajuakaragupta usually 
quoted as Rgyan-khan-po = Alamkaropadbyaya. The work contains a 
commentary on books II— IVof Dbarmaklrti^s Pramana-vartika and fills 
up the vols 99 and 100 of the Bstan-bgyur Mdo. The author lived presumably 
in the IX century and initiated a new school in the interpretation of D barm a- 
kirti’s philosophy. 

3 Bram-ze Bde-byed-dgah-pa, author of an independent commentary on 
the Pramana-vartikaofDharmakIrti called PrarnSna-vIrtika-tika. The 
work was planned on a very large scale and has been left unfinished. The extant 
part covers only the first hook of Dharmakirti and fills up vols 103 and 104 of 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo. The author was a Kashmir brahmin, he is usually 
quoted as the Great Brahmin, Bram-ze chen-po. 

^ dban-mnon~gyi rgyun-mthaJykho-nar-, usually means duration, but 

here it is apparently used in the sense of no-duration or duration of a moment. 
It is just the opinion mentioned N. b. f., p. 11. 1. 

5 Since no copy of the Rigs-gter is available, this quotation could be 
identified only in Rgyal-tshab’s commentary, where it is found f. 9 IM. The 
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«Both the alternation (theory ofPrajnakaragupta), and the 
substitution (theory ofDharmottara) contain contradictions ». 

(Such is the view ofSaskya-papdita and his followers) 

§ 4. Examination of the thboey ascbibed to 
Peajnakaeagotta. 

Now, it is wrong to impute to (the author) of the Alamkara, 29^4 
(P r a j n a k a r a g u p t a), the alternation theory. Not in a single Tibe- 
tan translation of the commentary and sub-commentary on this work 
can it be found. 

(Khai-dub)Mn his «Elucidation of the seven Trea- 
tises)) says, n That the author of the A 1 a m k a r a favoured the alter- 
nation theory, (according to which the moments of pure and of mental 
sensation follow one another in turns), this is founded exclusively upon 
a tradition current among scholars. Not in a single work, as far as 
they are translated in Tibetan, does it appear, neither in the text of 
the Alamkara itself nor in the literature following it)). 

And (Rgyal-tshab) in his Comment upon the «Mine of 29^5 
Logic))® says, i<the alternation theory is not to be found in the trans- 
lations of the Alamkara existing at present)). It seems that the 
alternation theory is a great mystification,® because it is pregnant of 


full title of this commentary is Tshad-ma-rigs-gter-gyi rnam-biad legs- 
par-bsad-pai suiS-po, bat it is also known under the abridged title of Bigs- 
gter-dar-tik; we read there — Bgyan-gyi hiihed-yai spd-ma-dan-ni Chos- 

o O O 0 

mchog-gis Izhed^pai rgyun-gyi mtliahmar gc^^Tcho^mr slye-ha gfiiS'^'kaAa^yan 

O "o O * 0 0 0 0 

gnod-hyed yod-par thal, etc. The words marked by o will make up together the 
o o o 

verse quoted. 

1 Mkhas-griib, a pupil of TsoS-kha-pa; the work quoted is a commentary 
upon the seven logical treatises of Dharmakirti, its full title is Tshad-ma- 
sde-bdiin-gyi rgyan yid-kyi mun-sel, the passage is found ou f. 117®.4 of 
the block print made in tbe Aga monastery, Bde-chen-lhun-grub-gliS. 
Tson-kha-pa (1357—1419), the founder of the now dominant sect, had three 
celebrated pupils, Gyal-tshab (B-gyal-tshab, 1364—1462), Khai-dub (Mkbas- 
grub, 1385—1438) and Gendunijub (Dge-bdun-grub, 1391—1474). The latter 
was the first Dalai Lama. All have written logical works. The Commentaries 
of Bgyal-tshab are renouned for original and deep thought, they are usually 
called dar-tik=vi6tara-tf!ka’8, those of Khai-du>b are distinguished by detailed 
discussion, they are called tik-chen = mahatlhli’s. 

2 Bigs-gter-dar-tik, f. 9l\ 6 (Aga). 

8 tha^chad. 
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many mistakes and it contradicts the standpoint of Pramaiia- 
29k 1 var tika, (although everyone pretends) to speak from this very stand- 
point. (If it be objected that) this is not clear, ^ (that the Pr amapa- 
vartika is not explicit enough, we will answer that), (on the alter- 
nation theory) the alternately arising sensations (of the outer sense) 
will not be able to apprehend the object continually, just because the 
moments of the outer and the inner sense will be mixed up. And it is 
also impossible to admit (that there will be a continuous apprehension 
also on the alternation hypothesis), because it is stated in the Pra- 
ma^a- var tika,* «if a thing would be apprehended in turns, we 
would not have the experience of its continuous contemplation!). 

(Moreover the contention) that the Alamkara favours the alter- 
nation theory cannot be correct, because (we know that) it assumes 
simultaneity of the sensations of the outer and inner senses, (their pa- 
29k 2 rallel run). That this is really so,* (follows out of the circumstance that) 
this Master did admit in mental sensation a germ of constructive 
thought,* and he did not deem It a contradiction to admit the simul- 
taneous existence of pure sensation® with constructive thought. Indeed, 
29k 3 he delivers himself as follows, «the element® <(thisi) (of the judgment 
«this is that))) which arises in us with regard to something lying in 
our ken before we have recognized ’ in it (an habitual object), we 
reckon as a mental sensation, since its (function) is to make the thing 
present to our senses*)). It is also true that Dharmottara has 
a quarrel® with him (on this point), as will be detailed later on. 

^ 29 k 4 If we compute the elements present in such sense-perception (as 
ascribed to the author of the Alamkara), we will really find that 
they are three, (viz. an element of pure sensation or simple reflex, an 
element of mental feeling including some imagination, and the element 


1 ma-gruh^na, 

2Pr. vart., ch. in (on sense-perception), karika 256, f. 183k 2 in the Aga 
block-print. 

3 der4haL 

^ rtog-pa gcig = Icdpana Mcid. 

^ dban-^mnon dus-suj lit,, «that at the time of sensation of the (outer) sense 
Qonstruction is produced ». 

6 ^es-pa =jmmm in the sense of idarntd-jmnam. 
goms4m mdun^na gnas-pa-las = ahhyasdt prdg avasthanat, this evidently 

refers to anahhydsa-'daSd-dpannam jfidmm, cp. Tatp., p. 8 9. 

8 This quotation could not yet be identified* 

^ Cp. K b. t, p. 11 . 1 and the Tipp. translated here. 
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of self-consciousness). (However) this theory (of the author) of the 
Alamkara cannot be accepted (as a correct account of the part) of 
the senses (in perception), because, as a consequence^ of it, we will be 
obliged to admit the presence of (a germ) of constructive imagination 
in direct cognition,® (i. e., in a simple reflex), whereas (our best autho- 
rities), the Sutra® and the Vartika, establish that sensation, (i.e., the 
part of the senses in cognition, or the simple reflex) does not contain 
any mental construction. This and other objections (can be made 
against this theory). However, from the stand-point of the Extreme 
Relativists, (the Prasangika-Madhyamikas), it will be 
quite acceptable.^ 

§ 5. Examination of the theory ascribed to 
Sankarananda. 

Further, it is not true that the (Great) Brahmin favoured the 29’>.5 
theory imputed to him (by Saskya-pandita), because neither the 
translation of his works nor the authorities of the Holy Land ® point 
to it as favoured by him. It is a bare affirmation (on his part). (Khai- 
(lub) in his ((Elucidation of the Seven Treatises" says,® 

((It is a mere tradition among the ancient (teachers) that the Great 
Brahmin favoured such a view. Not in any ofthe Tibetan translations 
of his works is the source (of this mistake) to be found". Moreover, you 29’’. 6 
(Saskya-pandita) assume that this (sensuous part of cognition 
which you imagine as having been analyzed by Sankarananda) 
necessarily always contains three elements.'^ We object that the precision 


1 tlial-ha dan. 

2 sgruh-hjug-pai rtog~pa;t]iQ realistic Vaibha^ikas admit a germ of imagination, 
called by them svalMva-vitarlca in every sense-cognition, cp. Abh. Kosa, I. 33. 
The Madhyamikas would probably fall in line with the realists. 

Sutra, in this context, refers to Dignliga’s Pramana-samuccaya. 

4 The Madhyamikas cannot admit the absolute reality ofthe (cthing in itself)) 
{svalalcsana\ because this would mean a deadly blow to their Universal Belati- 
vism. As a consequence of this they cannot accept neither the theory of sense-per- 
ception, nor the separateness of the two sources of cognition (pramam-vyavastM), 
nor self-perception (smsanmdana) ect., cp. my Nirvana, p. 135 ff. They are obli- 
ged to accept the realistic logic of the Naiyayikas with a proviso concerning its 
relativity and worthlessness for the cognition of the Absolute. 

hphags^yul = drya-deia^ India, drya means here a Buddhist Saint. 

0 bp. cit, f. 123^ 6. 

“ viz., sensation of the outer sense, mental sensation and self-conscionaness. 
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of these mathematics ‘ is questionable. You may, if you like to, reckon 
seven elements, it will even be more accurate. Really it is so,® because on 
the side of the object there are five elements, (its five sensible quali- 
ties), with the element of sensation and the element of attention,® 

30« 2 this will really make seven elements. (Rgyal-tshab) in his Com- 
mentary upon the «Mine of Logic» says,* i>if we reckon the ele- 
ments in the object, they will be five, and if we add the elements of 
sense and of the intellect, it will make seven ». And (Khai-dub) 
in his ((Elucidation of the Seven Treatises*) also says,® 
((there is no great utility in computing how many elements there are 
in this genesis (of mental sensation), therefore there can be no preci- 
sion in the work of computing them**. 

80«'.4 And further. It is a very great mistake to imagine that in the 
stream of thought which constitutes the ordinary man,® at the time 
when his sensitivity is engaged in apprehending an external patch of 
colour, there is (simultaneously with it) an intelligible feeling clearly 
apprehending this same patch. This is in glaring contradiction with 
all the passages of the Seven Treatises and their commentaries 
where the definition of mental sensation is taught. Not enough of that, 
it is directly denied in passages like the following ones, 

30*. 6 1. ((Allthoug heterogeneous (sensations) may arise simultaneously, 

but one of them will be (always) predominant in clarity. It will then 
weaken the force of the others and will not allow any other to appear 
over the threshold of consciousness**.'' 


1 rtsi-dgos-^a. 

2 der fhal 

3 yid^lyed = manasikdra, here mental sensation {mdnasa-’pratydksa) is simply 
called attention, which is one of the (ntta-mahd-hhumika-dharmas. 

^ Eigs-gter-dar-t^kj 91 ^ 5 . 

5 Op, 

® prtJiag-jana. The holy man (drya) is credited with exceptional intuition. 

7 Pr. vart, III cL, Mrilcd 521, f. 230*. 5 of the Aga block-print Only the 
first part of the Tcdrtkd is quoted by Jam-yan, the second part is, 
nu$-pa Hams-par lyas-jpai-phyir, 
hunrgsshi4as gzhan hbyun-ba min. 

The term kunrgzM = dlaya in this place has given rise to a great deal of con- 
troversy among Tibetan commentators. The majority are not inclined to interpret it 
as meaning ^aya^vyjfiana in the sense in which that term is used by As an ga and 
Tasnbandhu, i e., as implying the doctrine of a ffstore-honse-conscionsnessn 
where all the traces of former impressions and all the germs of the future ones are 
stored up. They therefore iuterpret here alaya as meaning only mano-visfima, and 
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2. «When consciousness is engaged in cognizing one object, it is 
incapable of cognizing (at tbe same time) another one», etc. etc.^ 

The first ^ (circumstance, vie., the circumstance that the theory of so*, 
the simultaneous presence of two different sensations is in glaring 

the passage as meaning « there is thus (in that moment) no other consciousness than 
mental sensation ». It seems however possible to assign to alaya here the meaning 
of consciousness in general without referring it to a special theory. As a matter of 
fact the Pramana-vartika never mentions the alaya*vijfiana doctrine and there 
is evidence enough to maintain that Dharmakirti rejected it as a Soul in disguise. 
Jam-yan-shadpa says, Phar-phyin-mthah-dpyod, vol. ^a. (rnam-rdzogs), 
f. 61 — 62 ^*8 (Aga) — ]cha~cig, kun-gzhii sien-du tsliogs-drug Mhor-‘l}ca8-pa 

gag-pada Mod*pa mi-Mhad-par-fhal^ sTcdbs-Mir fcm’Zhi mi Mod-pai-phyir. 
hgTel-ehen-dUy lan-gSegs^kyi lun^ rnam~par-thar~pa (read §es-pa) hryad-flid dan 
^lies drans tsam ma-gtogs kun-zhi dan flon-yid-hyi Mad-pa med-pai~phyir. kkyab- 
ste, Hphags-Sen dan sde-hdun skahs-su kun-zhi Mod-pa mm-mdah yin-pai* 
pJiyir. Zhi-htshos kyan^ dbu-ma-rgyan dan ran-hgrel las, de dag-gis ni gan 
sna-phyi med-par sems-gnis hhyim-ha Mi-ni gnas med-do nas,lun dan hgcd-ta 
hzlog dkao, zlies dan, rnam-hgrehlaSj rtog-gflis cig-car mihon-la med, ces gsuns-pai 
pJiyir. sde^bdun-rgyan-las, sde^bdun^gyi skats^su Icun^gzhi TcJiasdm-par Mod-pa 
de-dag -ni Tan-Hid ma-rig-pai dmus Ion zhes-so. This means — Further, some main- 
tain, that it is wrong to hold that all six kinds of consciousness with the accompa- 
nying mental phenomena (citta-caitta) are locked up in a store-house-conscious- 
ness, because in this case, (i. e. from the standpoint of the S vat ant rikas) the 
ff store-house » doctrine is not accepted. With the exception of the Lankavatara- 
sutra and some purely metaphorical (dram ^ neyya) expressions neither the 
« store house » nor the klista-manas are ever mentioned. This is right, because 
both Arya (Vimuktasena) and Haribhadra, and also (Dharmakirti) in his 
Seven Treatises hold that the theory of a « stored consciousness)) is an arrow 
shot into darkness. Moreover, Santirakgita in his Madhyamikalamkara with 
his own comment, says, <c a double sensation (sems-gflis) which appears (at once) 
without succession from two (different sources de-dag-gia) cannot exist », and he 
continues up to the passage « it is difficult to deny that this runs against Scrip- 
ture». And again Pramana-vartika says «two ideas (kalpand-dvayaTn = rtog- 
gflis) cannot exist simultaneously)). «The ornament of the Seven Treatises)) 

(by G e n d u n d u b) says, « those who maintain that in the system of the S e ve n T r e a- 
tises the wstore-consciousness » doctrine is admitted are blind men (living) in the 
darkess of their own ignorance I )). — The passage quoted from Santirakgita’s 
Madhyamikalamkara is found f. 15^. 1—16®’. 2 of the blockprint (Aga), and the 
passage from Gendundub (the real title of the workisTshad-ma-rigs-rgyan) 
is found f, 96^ 3— 97^ 2 of the block-print (Aga). (A. Yostrikoff). 

1 Ibid.j II ch., kdrikd 113, f. 98^. 5 of the Aga block-print; the second quar- 
ter of this kdrika is, 

nus-med don-can mi-Mzin-phyir. 

The block-print of the Sholutai monastery reads don-gzhan. 

2 The words dan-po grul-ste usually point to a dilemma mentioned precedently, 
viz. to the first part of the dilemma with the closing words gan-zhig. 
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eoDtradictioii with all the passages where the definition of mental sen- 
sation is taught), is quite right, because (this theory) contradicts all 
the characteristics of that (mental sensation), viz., 1) that (mental 
sensation) is called forth by the sensation (of the outer sense), 2) that 
it apprehends the second moment of the object which has been (in the 
preceding moment) cognized by the outer sense, etc. With all these 
characteristics the theory of the simultaneous presence of two different 
(currents of) sensation is in conkadiction. This is quite clear. 

30h 1 And further. You, (S a s k y a - p a ii d i t a) maintain that from the 
standpoint of the Brahmin (Sankariinanda) there is at first a 
moment of sensation by the outer sense and, after it, a double sensa- 
tion arises, an outer one and a mental, inner one. (And you also main- 
tain) that, according to his standpoint, sensation always necessarily con- 
sists of three elements. This is not right, because (the supposed theory of 
the Great Brahmin) requires us to admit that there is a double 
kind of sensation, the one consists of two elements, the other includes 

So''. 2 three. It is really so,^ because the one kind of sensation, (the first moment) 
which ^ must be characterized as consisting (only) of two elements, 
is endowed by you with three parts. That the first circumstance is 
right,® (viz. that the first) moment (is dipartite), must be admitted, 
because in the first (moment), when the single moment of sensation 
(by the outer sense) is produced, it consists only of two elements. It 
is really so,^ since at that time there is no other sensation than 1) this 
sensation (of the outer sense) and 2) self-consciousness. If you do not 
admit that,® (and insist that sensation is always three-partite), then 
you will have to assume the double sensation, (outer and mental, 
already) in this (first) moment, and many other incongruities will ensue, 
(you will be obliged to admit the collapse of the whole theory). 

§ 6. Vindication of Dhaemottaea's theoey. 

3 uh 4 Therefore, in our opinion, the view of the great scholar Dhar- 
m 0 1 1 a r a is the only right one. He has the proper view of the genesis 
of intelligible sensation as established (by Dharmakirti) in his 


1 der thed, 

2 fjan-zhig here also points to the first part of a dilemma which in the- 
sequcl will be -alluded to by the words dan-po gruh-ste. 

^ dan-po grub-ste. 

^ der thed, 
ma grub na. 
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Seven Treatises, (viz., that mental sensation) arises immediately 
after pure sensation, when the run of (pure sensation) has vanished. (Pure 
sensation is one moment). This is (the only plausible way to realize) its 
procedure,^ since (all other attemps to describe it) are proved to lack 
logical consistency, viz., 1) the theory according to which mental sen- 
sation continues to exist after the moment following on pure sensa- 
tion,^ 2) the alternation theory, 3) the theory that pure sensation con- 
sists of three elements, 4) the theory of the Alamkar a, that (every) 
sensation includes (a germ) of constructive imagination. These last, 
four theories evidently have (no great importance), authoritative® 
is only the first one, (that one of D harmottara), because that 
cognition of an external object, where the predominant part* is played 
by the intellect, is not reckoned as sense-perception, (i. e., it is not a 
sensation). Indeed, the (Ahhidharma)-sutra says, <ithe appre- 30’’. 
hension of colour (and lines) is double, as conditioned by the sense (of 
sight), and as conditioned by the intellect®)), and the Pramana- 
samuccaya® (confirms this) in stating that the intellect also when 
it apprehends an object (in a mental sensation, does not possess the 
character of constructive imagination). Thus, in the moment of pure 
sensation (by the outer sense), intelligible sensation is not yet present, 
but when the first has vanished, the second immediately arises. It is 
immaterial whether at the time of both these sensations the totality 
of causes producing the pure sensation is complete or not, because, 
(albeit they be complete), the change is produced by the efficiency of 
a conflicting factor (the intellect, or attention), which may be present 

1 The construction of this sentence is worthy to be noticed, gan-zMg here also 
points to the first part of a dilemma of hre parts, it will be in the sequel indicated 
by the words dan^^o gruhste. Lit. . .because just such is its genesis on the one 
hand [de skye-la gan zhig) and because (on the other hand) the existence of men- 
tal sensation after the second moment of (outer) sensation, and the alternate origin, 

and are proved to be wrong. The last arguments are easy (to understand as 

wrong). The first is right)). 

2 Mental sensation lasts only one moment, the moment of aroused attention, 
and this moment is the moment following the outer sensation, its continuation is 
constructive imagination, the real function of the intellect. 

^ grul~8te. 

^ dlan-rTcyen = adhipati-pratyaya. 

5 According to the Abhidharma sensation (sparM) arises at the meeting 
point of three things, the object, the sense-organ and consciousness (sc. bare con- 
sciousness-'D^^jiawa). The next step is a feeling and a distinct cognition (wdam- 
samjfld). 


6 Cp. Pr. samucc., 1. 6. 
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3 P 2 or absent. We read^ in the ((Elucidation of the Seven 
Treatises# (by Khai-dub), — 

((It does not matter much for the continuity of pure sensation, 
(without any participation of mind or attention), and for its discon- 
tinuity, whether all causes (and conditions) producing it are completely 
present or not, but it is not indifferent whether some counter-acting 
agency has appeared or not, because as long as there is nothing to 
stop the run of (the moments of) pure sensation, it will go on endu- 
ring without interruption, and the entrance-door for intelligible sen- 
sation will be closed)). 

8i».8 Mental sensation appears for not more than a single moment, 
because if it were a lasting phenomenon (it would apprehend a distinct 
image in a perceptual judgment), and we would have clear and distinct 
cognitions produced straight off by the force of a simple reflex, (we 
never would have illusions), and the constructed judgment ((this is not 
right)) would never arise.* This is quite right, (i. e., it is quite right 
that, if mental, direct sensation could last more than a single moment, 
an error would be impossible, since truth would arise automatically). 
Therefore, since the matter is quite transcendental,® (the existence of 
this moment of mental sensation) is assumed (more or less) dogmati- 
cally.^ We read in the ((Commentary upon the Short Treatise ^) (by 
Dharmottara), ((This mental sensation is merely a postulate of 
our system. There are no facts which could establish its existence 
sr.s (directly))). And (Egyal-tshab) in his ((Commentary upon the 
Short Treatise of Logic®)) delivers himself as follows, ((Now, this 

1 Op. cif., f. 121"'. 3. 

2 Lit., ((Mental sensation does not appear after one moment, becan8e,if a dura- 
tion {rgyun = santana) did appear, certainty {iies-pa = nUeaya) would appear by 
the force of a simple reflex {myon-ha = anuiham = pratibhasa) and the imputa- 
tion (sgro-hdogg = aropa) ((this is not right# would not be produced)). Cp. Dhar- 
makirti’s words quoted Anekantajaya-pataka, p. 177, — na prcdydksam 
kasyacid niSeaydkam, tad yad apt grhnSti tan na niScayena, Mm tarhi tai-prati- 
bhSsena. 

2 Hn-tu-Vmg-hgyu/r. 

4 The NySya-bindu-tika is evidently quoted under the name of Hthad- 
Idan-chun-nn ((The Small Commentary®, since the passage is found on p. 26. 9— 
’ll of our edition of its Tib. translation (B. B. VIII). The ((Great Commentary# 
would then be the same author’s comment, EamapI, on Pramana-viniscaya. 

s Imri-gi tshad-ma8=dgama-pramSnem. 

8 Eigs-thigs-dar-tik. The full title of this work is — Tshad-ma-rigs- 
thigs-kyi hgrel-ba legs-bsad-suin-poi gter, the passage is found f. 14“ 6 
of the block-print of the La-brang monastery. 
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(theory) of mental sensation must be accepted as founded on dogmatic 
assertions, although subjected to a threefold critical^ purification; 
there is no other (direct) evidence (establishing it empirically)!). 

To this (contention, that mental sensation is something transenden- 3P. 6 
tal), some (philosophers take exception). They maintain, that mental 
sensation is present in every ordinary^ man. It cannot be transcen- 
dental ® (or occult) in these ordinary men, because its existence is 
proved by their own direct perception.^ And the fact that it really is 
so ® is established by introspection which exists in their personality 
and which apprehends this (their own mental sensation). This (again) 
is really so,® (simply) because they are conscious beings.’ 

This is not right! ® si'*, i 

It really is right,® because every consciousness is self-consciousness.’® 

Nevertheless (your argument) is not right,” because, although 3 l '>.2 
we really can by introspection establish (as a rule) that knowledge 
having duration and (every case) of right cognition’® (in general) is 

1 The threefold scrutiny (d^yod = vicara = mmdmd) which every sacred 
text or trustworthy testimony must undergo is 1) the test of experience (’pTatydksa\ 

2) of inference [ammam) and 3) of non-contradiction [amodha), Accodingly the 
objects are divided into 1) evident facts (;pvatyakBa\ 2) inferred facts ('pardksa) of 
whom we have formerly had some experience, 3) very much concealed facts (atyantu'^ 
pardksa = Hn4u-Jkog-pa) which are either transcendental, unimaginbble entities, 
orelse facts never experienced, but nevertheless not unimaginable. 

2 so-8o-slcye-ho = prthag-jam, i. e., not a Saint, not the man who possesses 
direct intuition of the Absolute, something like Kant’s «intelligible An8haiiung» 
as contrasted with asinnliche Anshaungi) of ordinary men. 

3 Hn^tu-Vcog-gyur = atyanta-paroksa. 

4 This argument is here thrown in the usual Tibetan form, viz., 

Minor term — mental sensation in the run of consciousness of every 
ordinary man. 

Major term and Example— it is not at all quite so transcendental in 
an ordinary man. 

Middle term — because its presence is established by your direct 
perception, (i. e., introspection). 

^ der thal ^ der thal. 

Lit., « because there is knowledge in his continuity, (stream of thought— 
tdna)», 

8 ma-hhyabj lit. there is no invariable concomitance (between the middle and 
the major terms). 

9 Jchyab-par4hat 

10 Lit. «f if it is knowledge it is pervaded by self-grasping self-knowledge ». 

11 yan maMyal-ste, a no concomitance again ». 

12 i. e., every smtdna and every pranmna. 
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accompanied by self-perception, we (by no means) can maintain that 
every cognitive phenomenon (without exception) is susceptible of being 
grasped by introspection.^ And even that is a concession inade^ (by us 
to the advocates of introspection). 

2 Moreover, if we take our stand upon (the ideas of these advocates 
of introspection, we will be landed in the following absurd consequence), 
(Let us take as subject, or) minor term, the fact that the consciousness 
of an ordinary man contains (nevertheless a feeling of) its own ulti- 
mate unreality^; (we then must take as predicate, or) major teriii, 
the fact that this feeling must be cognized directly in the conscious- 
ness of this ordinary man, because he has introspection, for we have 
admitted an invariable concomitance (between introspection and cogni- 
tion of external objects).'^ It is really so, because this feeling is nothing 


iJam-yaS establishes in the Bro-rigs seven varieties of meaning for the 
term « thought (hlo-rigs-hdun). Prof. B. Erdmann, in the Ch. Si gw art memo- 
rial Philos. Abhandluiigen (Tubingen, 1900), has endeavoured to determine 
the various meanings of the German tei’m «das Denken». The liistorian of philo- 
sophy will periiaps be tempted to make a curious comparison 

2 The comment adds that the if introspection v^ere not fallible, the Carviika 
would know that he makes inferences; he nevertheless denies it, hence his intro- 
spection is not sufficient to establish even the presence of a pramam. 

In the Abhisamayalamkara I, this germ of the idea of Smyatd is called 
praJcrii-stJiam gotram. Jo -nan -pa, the predecessor of T son- kha-p a, went all 
the length of maintaining, in his Bi-chos-nes-doii-rgya-mtsho, that every 
man is a real Buddha, and therefore the teaching of the Path is useless. 

^ Lit. (the text p. 339.5; deda Iho ff.). «Oa this they say, mental sensation in 
the consciousness [rgynd] of an ordinary man being the subject [iihoS‘Can\ it will 
follow (yin-par-thal) that it (=)Jiyod) is not very occult in the ordinary man, be- 
cause it {z^Jehyod) is established by a perception in his consciousness. (3l\ 1). 
(Again) this follows (der because} this is established by introspection grasping 
it in his consciousness. This (again) follows, because in bis consciousness there is 
knowledge. No concomitance! Concomitance follows, because wheresoever there is 
knowledge, it is invariably concomitant with the presence ot self-grasping intro- 
spection (31^. 2); if (this is maintained), again no concomitance because, albeit in 
the (cases) of continuous knowledge and of right cognition [hantana and pranuaja) 
there is concomitance with (the fact) of being established by introspection, but there 
is no (such) concomitance with being cognized by introspection in every case of 
knowledge. And even this is a concession {go4lidb) made. Moreover, for them 
(31^. 3) the subject being the knowledge characterized by personal unreality in the 
consciousness of an ordinary man (tlisur-mtlion-gi rgyud). it will follow that it 
(= liliyod) is cognized by the perception of the ordinary man, because it is cogni- 
zed by his inti'ospection. This concomitance (they) admit. (And) this follows [dcr 
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but a case of cognition of external objects, and it is maintained ^ that 3ii>. 3 
every cognition is also self-cognition (of whatsoever may be found in it). 

If (the argument) is admitted,^ we will have the absurd consequence ® 
that (every ordinary man) must be a Saint! ^ They have accepted it! 

All other points are easy to understand. si'*. 4 


V 

The text of the translated part of the Blo-rigs 
Tsu-gol block-print, Blo-rigs, f. 28'*. 3—31'’. 5. 

gnis-pa, yid-(kyi) mnon-(sum) la mtshan-nid, dbye-ba, skye-tshul- 
gsum. dan-po ni. ran-hdren-byed-kyi dban-mnon-las byun zhin, dei 
bzun-don skad-cig gnis-pa hdzin-pai, ran-fiid rtog-bral ma hkhrul-bai 
cha-nas bzhag-pai gzhan-rig mhon-sum-de (28a. 5) dei mtshan-nid. 
snor snan dban-mhon-gyis drafis-pai snon-Iidzin yid-miion Ita-bu dei 
intshan gzhi. dei mtshan-nid-kyi zur-du ran-hdren-byed-kyi dban-mnon- 
gyi bzuu-yul skad-cig gnis-pa hdzin zhes smos-pas (28a. 6) ran pi da- 
Itar-ba hdzin nam snam-pa dan, de bcad-ses yin nam snam-pai log-rtog 
sel-te, Etog-ge-skad-las, skad-cig gnis-pa hdzin-pai-phyir bzun- 
zin-pa hdzin-pa-nid bsal-lo, zhes gsuns-pai-phyir. (28b. 1) mtshuns-pa 
de-ma-thag smos-pas rnal-hbyor mnon-sum bsal-zhin; dban-poi mnon- 
sum-las bpn zhes-pas phyi-rol-pas lon-ba dan hon-pa-sogs med-par 
thal-bai log-rtog bsal te. Rtog-gei-skad-las, dban-(28b. 2)-pai 
ses-pa-las skyes-pai yid yin-pas, zhes-pa-nas, mtshuns-pa-de-ma-thag- 
-pai rkyen-gyi khyad-par-gyis kyan mal-hbyor-pai ses-pa yid-kyi mnon- 
sum-nid-du thal-ba bsal-te zhes-pai bar gsuns-pai-phyir. des-(28b.3)- 
-na yid-mnon yin-na dban-mnon-gyi rjes-su byun-bas khyab-ste, Rtog- 
gei-skad-las, dban-mnon hdas-ma-thag-tu yid mnon skye-bao, zhes 
gsuns-pai-phyir. 


that), because it is (nothing but) his knowledge of the external world. (31'’. 4). This 
concomitance (they) admit. If they admit (the argument), it will follow that (the 
ordinary man) is a Saint, since they have accepted it. The remaining is easy to 
understand)). 

^ khyah-pa-lchas. ^hiod^a. ^ thal=frasanga. 

^ In order to have a direct intuition of the irreality of the phenomenal world 
and of the non-existence of an Ego, an educated man must hare undergone a long 
course of philosophic studies and after that practice concentrated meditation. If 
illumination comes, he will contemplate the absolute truth directly and become a 
Saint (artif£\. on. mv Nirvana, n. Ifi ff. 
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giiis-pa. de-la dbye-ba-na. gzugs-hdzin yid-mfioii, sgra-(28l).4j 
hdzin yid-mnon, dri-Mzm yid-muon, ro-hdzin yid-muon, reg-bya-Mzin- 
pai yid-mnon dan lua yod. 

gsum-pa. skye-tshul-la. Eigs-gter rjes-hbrans-dan-bcas-pa na re, 
dan-por dban-mnon skad-cig-ma (28i). 5) gcig skye, de qes-su yid-mnon 
skad-cig-ma gcig skye, de rjes dban-mnon skad-cig ma gcig skye-ba- 
-sogs dban-yid spel-mar-skye-ba Rgyan-mkhan-poi lugs-su byas- 
pa dan. yan dan-por dban-mnon skad-cig-ma (28b. 6) gcig skye, dei 
rjes des de-ma-thag-rkyen dan dban-pos bdag-rkyen byas-nas, dban- 
-mnon skad-cig-ma gnis-pa dan yid-mnon skad-cig dan-po gnis, rkyen, 
mtshuns-pas skyed la, dbau mnon skad-cig gnis-pa-(29a. l)-nas mthar 
hgags-pai-bar dus-mnam yin-pa, hdi-la phyir-ltai mnon-sum gnis dan, 
nan-ltai ran-rig-gi hgros-gcig dan gsum ste. mnon^-sum hgros gsum-po 
hdi bram-ze (29a. 2) Bde-byed-dgah-ba-am Sam-akara-nan- 
dai lugs-su byas-pa. yan dban-mnon-gyi rgyun mthah kho-nar skye- 
ba slob-dpon Chos-mchog-gi lugs, gsum gyi sna-phyi gnis mi- 
hthad-la, bar-ma hthad zer-te. Eigs-gter- las (29*. 3), 

spel-ma dan ni rgyun-gyi mthah 
gnis-ka-la yan gnod-byed-yod, 

ces-so. 

E g y a n - gyi lugs spel-mar hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, de R g y a n- 
gyi hgrel-pa hgrel-bsad bod-du hgyur-ba gcig-las-kyah mi hbyun- 
(29a. 4)-pai-phyir-te. S d e - b d u n-y i d-k yi-mun-sel - las, dban-yid 
spel-nas skye-bar Egyan-mkhan-pos bzhed-do, zhes mkhas-pa- 
rnams la grags-pa tsam-du zad-kyi, bod-du hgyur-bai Egyan rjes- 
hbrahs-dan-bcas-pai gzhun-(29a. 5)-lugs gan-na-an mi gsal-lo, zhes dan; 
Eigs-gter-dar-tik-las kyaii, spel-mar skye-ba da-lta hgyur-bai 
Egyan- gyi hgrel-pa-na mi snan-no, zhes gsuns-pai-phyir. spel-mar 
skye-ha tha-chad yin-par-thal, gnod-byed man-(29a. 6)-la, Enam- 
hgrel lugs-las jihyir hgyur kyah, de lugs-su smra-bai-phyir; ma 
grub-na, dban-mnon rim-gyis skye thse-bar-ma-chad-par yul mi hdzin- 
par thal, dban-yid skad-cig-ma spel-ma dei phyir. hdod-mi-nus-te 
Rnam-hgre l-(29b. l)-las, 

rim-gyis hdzin-na de myon-ba, 
rnam-chad med-par snan mi-hgyur, 

zhes gsuns-pai-phyir. des-na Rgyan-gyi lugs-la dban-yid spel-mar 
hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, Rgyan-gyi lugs-la dban-nmon yid-mnon 
dus-(29b. 2)-mnam-pa bzhed-pai-phyir. der thal, slob-dpon des yid- 
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mnon-la rtog-pa gcig Mod-pas, dban-mnon dus-su yan rtog-pa skyed- 
pa mi-hgal-pai-phyir-te; Egyan-las, 

goms-las mdun-na gnas-pa-la 
«hdio)), zlies-(29b. 3)-iii ies-pa-gan, 
mnon-sum byed-phyir de-la ni 
yid-kyi mnon-sum yin-pax-Mod, 

ces gsuns-pai-phyir dan, Chos-mehog dan rtsod-tshul-yan yod-mod- 
kyan, gzban-du spro-o. Mir hgros brtsi-na bgros gsum-par (29i>. 4) 
bya-o. Egyan-gyi lugs de mnon-sum-du mi run-bar-thal, de-la 
sgrub-hjug-gi rtog-pa yod-par thal-ba-dan, mnon-sum rtog-bral-du 
Mdo dan Sde-bdun- gyis bsad-pa mi hthad-par thal-ba sogs-kyi 
skyon yod-pai-phyir. thal-(29b. 5)-hgyur-bai phyogs yin-na run-bar- 
-hgyur-ro. 

yan Bram-zei bzbed-par Mod-tshul de yan mi hthad-par- 
tbak de Bram-zei gzbun-hgyur-ba-dan, hphags-yul-gyi mkbas-pas 
dei bzbed-par ston-byed med-pas, dam-bcalv (29K 6) tsam-du hgyur- 
-bai-pbyir-te. Sde-bdun - yid - kyi- mun-sel-las, Bram-ze- 
-cben-poi bzhed-pa-yin zhes sna-ma-dag-la grags-pa tsam ma-togs, 
Bram-zei bod-du hgyur-bai gzhun-lugs gan-na-an khuns-med-cm, 
zhes gsuns-(30a. l)-pai-phyir, 

gzhan-yan. khyod-kyis de la hgros-gsum nes-can byas-nas, rtsi- 
-dgos-par Mod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, hgros-bdun-kyan rtsi-hdod-na, 
brtsis chog-pai-phyir. der thal, yul-gyi sgo-(30a. 2)-nas hpos Ina dan 
dban-po dan yid-byed-kyi hgros gnis dan bdun yod-pai-phyir-te. 
Kigs-gter-dar-tik-las, yul-gyi hgros sbyar-na Inar hgyur-la, 
dban-po dan yid-kyi hgros bsnan-na, bdun-du-hgyur-ro, zhes (30a. 3 ) 
dan, Sd e - b dun - yid - kyi -mun - sel - las, skye-tshul hdi-la 
hgros-du yod brtsis-pa-la dgos-pa-chen-po yod-par ma-go-bas, hgros- 
du-rtsi-dgos-pai nes-pa-med-la, zhes gsuns-pai phyir. 

gzhan yan. mig-gi (30a. 4) dban-mnon yul-gzugs-la yug-bzhin-pai 
dus-su so-skye-dei rgyud-la gzugs gsal-bar mthon-bai yid-mnou hdod- 
pa §in-tu tha-chad yin-par-thal. de-ni Sde-bdun rtsa-hgrel-gyi yid- 
mnon-gyi mtshan-nid ston-(30a, 5)-pai gzhim thams-cad dan hgal-ba 
gah-zhig der ma zad; R n a m - h g r e 1 - las, 

cig-car rigs-mi-mthun skye yan, 
gin-tu gsal-bai sems gcig gis, 

zhes sogs dan, 


mam-§es dan gzhan zhugs-pa-yi. 
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zlies-(30a. 6)-sogs du-ma dan dnos-su hgal-bai-phyir. dan-po grub-ste, 
dban-poi rgyu byas-pa-dan, dban-mnon-gyi bzun don skad cig gfiis-pa 
bzun-bar bsad-pai rgyu-mtshan thams-cad dan hgal-bai-phyir sin-tu 
rtogs sla. 

(30b. 1) gzhan-yan. Brain-zei lugs-la khyod-kyis dan-por dban- 
uinon skad-cig-ma gcig kho-na dan, de rjes dban-mnon dan yid-mnon 
gnis skye-bar hdod-pa dan, dei lugs-la mhon-sum hgros gsum-pa-kho- 
nar byed-pa ini-(30b. 2)-hthad-par-thal, de-ltar-na mhon-sum hgros- 
gnis-pa dan hgros-gsum-pa gnis-kar hdod dgos-pai-phyir. der thal, 
mnon-sum hgros gnis-pa gcig dgos-pa gan zhig-hgros gsum-pa khyod- 
kyis khas-blahs-(30b. 3)-zin-pai-phyir. dah-po grub-ste, dan-por dban- 
mnon skad-cig-ma gcig kho-na skye-dus mnon-sum hgros gnis-pa yin- 
pai-phyir; der thal, de dus dban-mnon dan rah-rig gnis-las mnon-sum 
gzhan med-pai-phyir. (30b. 4). ma grub na, mnon-sum hgros gSis-par 
dei-tshe hgyur-ro sogs skyon-du-ma hphen ses-par bya. 

des-na rah-lugs-la Sde-bdun-gyi yid-mnon skye-tshul pap-chen 
Chos-mchog-ltar dban-mnon-gyi rgyun-mthar skye-ba yin-te; de 
skye-(30b. 5)-pa gan-zhig, dban-mnon skad-cig gnis-pa phan-chad 
yid-mnon yin-pa-dan, spel-mar skye-ba dan, rtog-bral-gyi mnon-sum 
hgros-gsum-du skye-ba-dan, mnon-sum rtog-bcas Rgyan Ita-bu- 
-rnams mi-hthad-par bsgxubs zin-pai-(30b, 6)-phyir. rtags-phyi-ma-mams 
sla, dan-po grub-ste, yid-dban-gis bdag-rkyen byas-pai gzhan-rig 
mnon-sum mi bzhed-pai-phyir-te; M do-las, 

gzugs ses-pa-ni mam-gfiis te, 
mig dan yid-la brten-pa-o, 

zhes dan. Tshad-ma-(31a.i)-kun-htus-las, yid kyan don dan, 
zhes gsuns-pai-phyir, dban-mnon dus-su yid-mnon mi-skye-la, de rdzogs 
rjes de-ma-thag-tu skye-ste, de-dag-gi dus-su dban-mnon skye-bai rgyu- 
tshogs tshah-ma-(3la'. 2)-tshan mtshuns kyan hgal-rkyen yod-med dban- 
-gis yin-pai-phyir-te. Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-se Has, hdi rgyuu 
dan rgyun ma rdzogs goh la rgyu-tshogs thsan-ma-thsan mtshuns-kyan, 
hgal rkyen yod med mi-mtshuns te, rgyun ma-(31a. 3)-rdzogs gon-du 
dban-ses bar-ma-chad-par hbyun-bas, yid-mnon skye-bai sgo bkag- 
pai-phyir-ro, zhes gsuns-pai-phyir. yid-mnon skad-cig-ma gcig-las mi- 
skye-ste, rgyun skye-na myon-stobs-kyis nes-par hgyur-bas, mi-hthad- 
(31a.4)-do, zhes sgro-hdogs mi-byed-pai-phyir. khyab-ste, des-na de 
iin-tu Ikog-gyur yin-pas lun-gi tshad-mas grub-pai-phyir-te. Hthad- 
Idan-chun-nu-las, yid-kyi mhon-sum de-hi grub-pai-mthaWa 
grags-pa tsam yin-kyi, hdi grub-par-(3la. 5)“byed-pai tshad-ma-ni yod- 
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pa-ma-yin-no, zlies dan. Rigs-t]iigs-dar-tik-legs-b§ad-rin- 
po-cbei-gter - las, yid-kyi mnon-sum de-yan bdag-cag-rnams-kyis 
dpyad-pa-gsum-gyis dag-pai lun-la brten-nas rtogs-par-bya-(3la. 6)-ba- 
ybi-gyi, tshad-ma gzban-gyis rtogs-par mi-nus-so, zbes gsims-pai-pbyir. 

de-la kbo na re. so-skyei rgyud-kyi yid-nmon cbos-can, kbyod so- 
-skye-la §m-tu Ikog-gyur ma-yin-par-tbal, kbyod del rgyud-kyi mnon- 
sum-gyis grub-( 31 b. l)-pai-pbyir. der tbal, dei rgyud-kyi de-hdzia-pai 
ran-rig-mnon-sum-gyis grub-pai-pbyir. der tbal, dei rgyud-kyi ses-pa- 
yin-pai-pbyir-na. ma-kbyab. kbyab-par-tbal, ses-pa yiu-na ran-hdzin- 
pai ran-rig yod-pas kbyab-pai-pbyir-(31b, 2)-na, yan ma-kbyab- 
-ste, rgyun-ldan-gyi ses-pa dan tsbad-ma-la ran-rig mnon-smn-gyis grub- 
pas kbyab-kyan, ses-pa-tsam-la ran-rig-gis gzhal-bas ma-kbyab-pai- 
pbyir. hdi-yan go-tbob byas-so. 

kbo-ran-la ho-na, tsbur-mtbon-gi rgyud-gyi gan-(31b.3)-zag-gi- 
bdag-med-kyis kbyad-par-du-byas-pai ses-pa cbos-can, kbyod tsbur- 
mtbon-gi rgyud-kyi mnon-sum-gyis rtogs-par-tbal, dei rgyud-kyi ran- 
rig-mnon-sum-gyis rtogs-pai-pbyir. kbyab-pa-kbas. der-tbal, dei rgyud- 
kyi gzhan-(31b. 4)-rig-gi §es-pa yin-pai-pbyir. kbyab-pa kbas. hdod-na, 
hpbags-par-tbal, hdod-pai-pbyir. des Ibag-ma-rnams rtogs sla-o. 
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Vasttbandhu, Yinitadeva, Yacaspatimisra, Udayana, 
Dignaga and Jinendrabuddhi on the act and tbe 
content of knowledge, on tbe coordination (sarnpya) 
of percepts with tbeir objects and onr knowledge 
of tbe external world. 

I 

Vasubandhu on Coordination (sarnpya) between 
images and their objects. 

Abhidharma-Kosa, book IX, Bstaa-bgyur, Mdo, vol. 63, fif. 103^7 — 105^1, 
transl. by L. de la Vallde-Poussin, Abb. kola, IV, p. 273 ff., and by me in the 
Bulletin de I’Aeademie des scienece de Kusaie, 1919, p. 862 ff. 

(Vatsiputriya). Now, if there absolutely is no (permanent) Soul, how 
is it then, that the detached moments of consciousness can remember 
or recognize things which have been experienced a long time ago? 

(Saiitrantika). Consciousness, being in a special condition and con- 
nected with a (previous) knowledge of the remembered object, produ- 
ces its recollection. 

(VaMputnya). What is this special condition of consciousness which 
is immediately followed by remembrance? 

(SautrantiJca). It is a condition which includes 1) attention directed 
towards this object, 2) an idea either similar or otherwise connected 
with it and 3) absence of bodily pain, grief or distraction etc., impai- 
ring its capacity. But supposing all these conditions are realized, con- 
sciousness nevertheless is not able to produce remembrance, if it is 
not connected with a previous experience of the remembered object. 
If on the other hand it is so connected, but the above conditions are 
absent, it likewise is not able to produce it. Both factors are neces- 
sary — (a previous cognition and a suitable state of mind). Then 
only memory appears. Experience shows that no other forces are ca- 
pable (of evoking it). 

(Vatsvputnya). But (if there were absolutely nothing permanent, it 
would mean that) one consciousness has perceived the object and an- 
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other one remembers it. How is this possible? In this case things 
experienced by Devadatta’s consciousness would be remembered by 
the consciousness of Yajnadatta. 

(SautrmtiJca). No! because there is no connection between them. 
They are not mutually related as cause and effect, as is the case bet- 
ween moments belonging to the same stream of thought. Indeed we 
do not at all maintain that one consciousness perceives and another 
one remembers. (The stream of thought is the same). On a previous 
occasion^ we have explained the manner in which a complete change 
is gradually taking place in a chain of consecutive moments. Thus it is 
that a consciousness which did perceive an object formerly, is (gradu- 
ally) producing a consciousness which remembers it now. What fault 
can you find with this argument? 

As to recognition it is simply the consequence of a recollection, 
(and requires no further explanation). 

(Vatsiputnya). If there is no Soul, who is it that remembers? 

(Sautrantika). What is the meaning of the word «to remember»? 

(VaMputnya). It means to grasp an object by memory. 

(Sautrantika). Is this « grasping by memory)) something different 
from memory? 

(VatnpuMya). It is an agent who acts through memory. 

(Sautrantika). The agency by which memory is produced we have 
just explained. The cause producive of a recollection is a suitable state 
of mind (and nothing else)! 

(VatsipuMya). But when (in comomn life) we are using the expres- 
sion «Caitra remembers)) what does it mean? 

(Sautrantika). In the current (of phenomena), which is designated by 
the name Caitra a recollection appears. We notice the fact and express 
it. It is no more! 

(VaMputnya). But if there is no Soul, whose is the recollection, 
(whom does it belong to)? 

(Sautrantika). What is here the meaning of the Genitive <(Whose»? 

(Vatsiputnya). It denotes proprietorship. 

(Sautrmtika). Is it the same as when somebody enquires, of what 
objects who is the proprietor? 

(Vafsiputnya). It is just as when we say « Caitra is the owner 
of a COW)). 

(Sautrantika). What does it mean to be the owner of a cow? 


1 Abh. Kosa, II. 36. c. 
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(Vatslputrlya). It means that it depends on him to employ her 
for milking or driving purposes etc. 

(Sautrantika), Now, I should like to know to what place must I dis- 
patch my memory, since it is supposed that I am the master of it. 

(Vat^putnya). You must direct it towards the remembered object. 

(Sautrantika). What for shall I direct my memory? 

(Vatslputnya). In order to remember. 

(Sautrantika). Hallo! I must employ the very thing I already pos- 
sess in order to get it! Indeed that is well spoken! Great is the merit 
(of such discoveries)! And then I should like to know, in what sense 
memory is to be influenced: in the sense of its being produced, or in 
the sense of its being dispatched, (like a servant)? 

(Vatslputnya). In the sense of production, since memory cannot 
move (like a servant). 

(Sautrantika). In that case the proprietor is simply the cause and 
the property will simply be its effect. The cause has a rule over the 
effect, and this rule belongs to the cause (only in the sense of its pro- 
ducing) a result. Memory is the property of something which is its 
own cause. As to the name of an owner given to the united elements 
of Caitra with respect to those of the cow, this name has been given 
only because it has been observed that there exists a relation of cause 
to effect between him and the movements and other changes in the 
cow, but there is no real unity whatsoever neither in Caitra nor in the 
cow. Consequently there is in this case no other proprietorship than 
a relation of cause to effect. The same argument may be applied to 
the questions «who is it that perceives?)), <cwhom does perception 
belong to?)) and other similar questions: (who feels, who has notions, 
who acts etc.?). The difference consists in the fact that (instead of 
the described state of mind producing memory), the corresponding 
conditions for a perception are: activity of the senses, presence of the 
object and aroused attention. 

(Vatslputriya). There are others who argue as follows: (a Soul must 
exist), because wherever there is an activity it depends on an agent. 
Every action depends on an agent as, e. g., in the example aDevadatta 
walks)) there is an action of walking which depends on Devadatta, the 
agent. To be conscious is likewise an action, hence the agent who 
cognizes must also exist.^ 


1 Yaiomitra supposes that the view of the grammarians is here alluded to- 
bJMrasyaihavUr-apekftxtmditivaiySkaranah. But Hiuen Thsaug tbiuks that 
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(Sautrantika). It must be explained wbat tMs Devadatta is. 

(Vats%pu,tnya). It is an Ego. 

(Sautrantika). That is begging the question! 

(VatsipuMya). It is what in common life we call a man. 

(Sautrantika). This does not represent any unity whatsoever. It is 
a name given to such elemests (of which a man is composed). The ele- 
ments are meant when we say « Devadatta walks ». When we say that 
((Consciousness cognizes », it is just the same. 

(Vat^putriya). And what is the meaning of the expression ((Deva- 
datta walks)), (if there is no individuality whatsoever)? 

(Sautrantika). It is an unbroken continuity of momentary forces 
(flashing into existence), which simple people believe to be a unity, 
and to which they give the name of Devadatta. Their belief that De- 
vadatta moves is conditioned (by an analogy with their own experience, 
because) their own continuity of life consists in constantly moving from 
one place to an other. But this movement is but a (series of new) 
productions in different places, just as the expressions ((fire moves )), 
((Sound spreads)) have the meaning of continuities (of new productions 
in new places). They likewise use the words ((Devadatta cognizes » in 
order to express the fact that a cognition (takes place in the present 
moment) which has a cause (in the former moments, these former mo- 
ments being called Devadatta). (But is it simple people alone whose 
language is so inadequate?). Great men have likewise condescended to 
denote the (mentioned facts) by such (inadequate) expressions, when 
they were pleased to use the language of common life. 

(Vat^putriya). But we read in Scripture: ((consciousness appre- 
hends)). What is consciousness here meant to do? 

(Sautrantika). Nothing at all! (It simply appears in coordination 
with its objective elements, like a result which is homogeneous with 
its cause). When a result appears in conformity with its own cause it 
is doing nothing at all, nevertheless we say that it does conform with 
it. Consciousness likewise appears in coordination with its objective 


this controversy about the reality of a subject is directed against a Saijikhya 
philosopher. The aim of Vasubandhu is to establish that there are cognitions, but 
no real cognizer. This may he directed against the S5iphhya system where atman 
is the cognizing principle, but it does not agree with it inasmuch as the Btrnan is 
passive, not an agent. We retain the designation of Vatsiputriya as adversary, be- 
cause, as usual, he may start questions not only in accordance with his own views 
{svafyiatena)) but also from the stadpoint of an other system (parantatani USrityo). 
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elements. It is (properly speaking) doing nothing. Nevertheless we 
say that consciousness does cognize its object. 

(Vatslputrlya). What is meant by coordination^ (between 
consciousness and its objective element)? 

(SautrdntiJca). A conformity between them, the fact owing to which 
cognition, although caused (also) by the activity of the senses, is not 
something homogeneous with them. It is said to cognize the object and 
not the senses. (It bears the reflection of the objective element, which 
is its corollary). And again the expression « consciousness apprehends )> 
is not inadequate, inasmuch as here also a continuity of conscious 
moments is the cause of every cognition. (« Consciousness apprehends » 
means that the previous moment is the cause of the following one). 
The agent here also denotes simply the cause, just as in the current 
expression «the bell resounds » (the bell is doing nothing, but every 
following moment of sound is produced by the previous one). (We can 
give) an other (illustration): consciousness apprehends similarly to the 
way in which a light moves. 

(Vatslputnya), And how does a light move? 

(SautrdnUlca), The light of a lamp is a common metaphorical de- 
signation for an uniterrupted production of a series of flashing flames. 
When this production changes its place, we say that the light has 
moved, (but in reality other flames have appeared in another place). 
Similarly consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of con- 
scious moments. When it changes its place (i. e. appears in coordina- 
tion with another objective element) we say that it apprehends that 
object. And in the same way we are speaking about the existence 
of material elements. We say matter «is produced)), (dt exists)), but 
there is no diiference between existence and the element which does 


1 SMr^ya{^ sarupya = tad-^WcaratE = visayaia) is here not simple simi- 
larity, but a Buddhistic technical term, « coordination)) which is here meant to 
explain the connexion between consciousness and its object. It is clear that there 
is no Of grasping)) or « apprehending)) of the object by knowledge according to Va- 
subandhu. The objective element is appearing simultaneously with the flashing of 
consciousness, both are independent, but there is a mutual correspondence between 
them; cp. my Central Conception, pp. 55—56, and PrasastapSda, p. 112.20. 
The latter explains sarupyat by viSesana-sambandJiam ( = samamyam) antarma 
and contrasts Tail. S. VIII. 1. 9 which implies that the attribute, e. g., colour inhe- 
res in external reality and is the cause producing our cognition of it. Thus the 
term sarupya implies an indealistic view of attributes, or of Universals, and iscontra- 
sted with the term sammaya which implies a realistic one, Cp. below, p. 365 n. 2. 
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exist. The same applies to consciousness, (there is nothing that does 
cognize, apart from the evanescent flashings of consciousness itself). 

(SamTthya)} If consciousness is not a product of a Soul, (if it has no 
other cause than consciousness itself, if it is only a string of conscious 
moments), the following moment springing up from the preceding one, 
then how is it to be explained 1) that it does not remain perpetually 
just the same, and 2) (if there be a change), why not in a fixed order 
of succession, like a sprout, a stem, leaves etc. (produced from a seed) ? 

(Sautrantika). (As regards the first point, we answer that) all ele- 
ments which partake in the process of life are characterized by a con- 
stant change, (they have no duration). They constitute a stream in 
which the next moment is necessarily different from the preceding one. 
Such is the inmost nature of every thing living! 

(Samkhya). (There are exceptions! e. g. in cataleptic states neither 
body nor mind undergo any change). 

(Sautrantika). If there really were exceptions (to the principle of 
Universal Change), and if the ascetics after being merged in transic 
medidation and having reached the climax of it would really appear 
in a state of perfect identity of body and mind, (without absolutely 
any change in them), then there could be no difference between the 
last and the first moment of such a state of medidation, and there 
could be no spontaneous awakening from the trance in the last mo- 
ment. (Therefore there is an imperceptible constant change going on 
even in such states as catalepsy). 

(As regards the second point we maintain that in the continuous 
stream of ideas) there positively is a fixed order of succession: if one 
idea springs up from another one, it does so with necessity. There is 
a certain affinity (between ideas), in virtue of which there are ideas 
somehow related to others and having the power of evoking them. 
As for instance, when the idea of a woman is immediateiy associ- 
ated (in the mind of an ascetic) with the idea of an impure body, or (in 
the mind of a married man) with the idea of husband, son etc., and 
if later on, in the changing stream of thought, the same idea of a 
woman reappears, it has the power of evoking these ideas of an im- 

I According to Yasomitra the opponent is here a Sankhya philosopher. 
That system admits the existence of two substances only, the one spiritual (pwrusa) 
representing the Individual’s Soul which is an eternal light of pure conscious- 
ness, unchanging and motionless, and the other material (_pradhSna), perpetually 
changing {nitya-pa/rvnamin) according to causal laws. The question would then 
mean: «yonr <tconsciousnes» (v^nSna) must be either jpurusa or pradhSna?t> 
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pure body or of a husband, sou etc., because they are associated with 
it, but it has not the power of evoking other (ideas, not so associated). 
Again the idea of a female may be followed by various ideas arising 
one after another, (but if we examine them, we shall find) that only 
such ideas really appear which are either very common (in the corres- 
ponding stream of thought), or most intensely felt in it, or (at last) 
have been experienced at a very recent date. The reason for this is 
that the Vital Energy^ of such ideas has more power (to the exclu- 
sion of other influences), except (of course) the influence of the pre- 
sent state of one’s body and the immediate objects of cognition. 

(Samkhya). If this Vital Energy (inherent in ideas) has so powerful 
an influence, why does it not produce perpetually (its own, one and 
the same) result? 

(SautrantiJca). Because, (as we have said above), the elements 
partaking in the process of life are characterized by a perpetual change. 
In conformity with this principle of Universal Change the Vital Energy 
itself is perpetually changing and so does its result (the idea). This is 
only an abridged account of all the modes (of association) between 
ideas. A thorough going and full knowledge of them belongs to Bud- 
dha. This has been stated (by E a h u 1 a, the Elder) in the following stanza: 

Every variety of cause 

Which brings about the glittering shine 

In a single eye of a peacocks tail 

Is not accessible to limited understanding. 

The Omniscient knows them all! 

(It this is true in respect of complicated material phenomena), how 
much more is it with respect of immaterial, mental phenomenal 

II 

Vinitadeva’s Comment on the sutras I. 18 — 21 of the 

Nyayabindu. 

(Tibetan text ed in the Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1918, pp. 62. 1 — 84. 10). 

(52. 1). In order to repudiate the (current) misconception of a (se- 
parate) result (in the shape of a content cognized by the act of sense- 
perception, the author says), 

1.18. This direct cognition is itself the result 
of (this) way of cognition. 


1 bhavana = vasam = karma = cetana = samkara. 
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The meaning ^ of this is the following one. If you adhere to the view 
that sense-perception is an instrument of cognition, then there should 
he a result of (the act of cognizing by this instrument, a result) in 
the shape of a definitely circumscribed® patch of colour or some other 
(sense-datum), just as an axe (being an instrument through which the 
act of cutting wood is carried into effect) must have, as experience 
shows,® a (separate) effect in the fact that the piece of wood which is 
being cut becomes separated into two pieces. (Every action has its 
instrument and its result). (52. 7). Therefore, (in opposition to this view), 
it is said that «this perceptive cognition is itself the result of (this) 
instrument of cognition c. This perceptive cognition, (the instrument), 
is just itself (also) the result produced by the instrument, there is no 
other separate result, (the act of cognition and its content are the same). 

(52. 10). It is now asked, how is it (to be understood) that (the act) 
possesses the essence of a result of sense-perception? To this it is said, 

1.19. Because it has the essence of a distinct 
cognition of the object. 

A distinct cognition is (here a perceptual) judgment.^ When sense- 
perception possesses this essence, or this nature, (it is said) that it 
has the essence of a distinct cognition. This condition ® is just the 
fact that sense-perception receives a definite form. Therefore, because 
(the act of) sense perception appears in the form of a distinct cogni- 
tion, (there is no difference between the act of being intent upon an 
object and the resulting content of the cognition of that object). 
(52.15). This (should be understood) in the following manner. 
If we artificially construct a relation ® between the cognizing (act of 
cognition) and the cognized (content of cognition), then we (really) 
shall have a result in the shape of a perceptual judgment on that 
object. Knowledge is indeed of the essence of a judgment ’’ regarding 
its object, and sense perception also is regarded as being of the essence 
of knowledge (52 19). Therefore, sense perception, so far as it possesses 


1 hbrel-ba = sambandha. 

2 Read yons-su-bcad-pai instead of yons’-su-dpyod-pai. 

•> mthon-ba»bzhin no. 4 gtanda pheb8-pa=:niScaya, 

5 dei dnos-po'ni = tasya bhdvah* 

® tsbad-ma dan gzliahbyar tha-sflad htags-pa^praindna-pram^ya’Vyavdhdra- 
-aropa, 

7 =:jndnam artha^niScayana^svabhdvam, praiyaksam api jflana-svabhdvnni 
istam. Cp. Bosanqiiet maintaining, Logic p. 32 £, tliat cognition is a perpetual 
judgment. 
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the essence of a (perceptual) Judgment regarding its object, receives 
the character of a result, (of a distinct image, the presence of which is 
called forth by the senses). So is this to be understood, this is estab- 
lished (by the author). 

(53. 3). (Now, from this point of view), if we consider the phenome- 
non of sense - perception ^ in its resulting phase,® what shall we then 
regard as the instrument, (through which the act of cognition arrives 
at this result)? To this it is said, 

I. 20. (The instrument) of cognizing consists in co- 
ordination (between the image) and its (real) object. 

Coordination is similarity.® «Its (instrument))) means the instru- 
ment of perception. That sense perception which is a perception of an 
object representing a distinct image, this its (coordinated image) is 
the (real) instrument of cognition.* (53. 8). 

What is the meaning (of the assertion) that coordination (of the 
image) with the object, (or the sense of sameness) is the (real) source 
of (all) our knowledge? To this it is said, 

J. 21. By the way of it a distinct cognition of 
the object is established. 

Since by the way of a coordination of the object, its distinct cognition 
is ascertained (in a judgment), this coordination, (or this sense of sa- 
meness), is the (real) source of (all) our knowledge. 

(53. 11). Indeed we then have (the judgments) <ithis is distinctly blue)>, 
«it is not yellow ». The source of this definiteness (is the sense of sa- 
meness) and we can maintain that this is the (real) source of our 
knowledge, (when we make an imputed distinction between the act and 
the content of knowledge). 

(53. 15). Indeed the senses cannot produce this definiteness (by 
themselves), because the (pure element of) sensation, although it is 
the cause (of our cognitions) is the same in all cognitions. How 
could it then (by itself) possess the force of distinguishing every 
separate cognition (from all the others)? (54. 1). If a given (pure) sen- 

1 mnon--8um~flid pratyalcsa~l)hava. 

2 hhfas-bui tan-hzhin ^phala-svdbhdva. 

^ Coordination (sdrupya) first of all means the connection between the object 
and its image, but it implies the difference of the image from all dissimilar ones 
and its connection, owing to the sense of sameness, with all the similar ones. 

^ tshad-ma =:pramdna in the sense of mdhdkatama-Jcdrana = pramU-'lcarana 
(cp. Tarka-bhl^I, p. 10, Poona ed,), := prahsrtopakdraka (cp. N. b. t Tipp., 
p. 42. 3), the nearest psychological antecedent, the causa effidens par excellence. 
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sation could produce a cognition (of the presense) of a blue patch, 
and could not produce a cognition of a yellow or of some other patch 
of colour, then it would possess the force of producing distinctness. 
But since as (pure) sensation it is (everywhere) present^ and (always) 
the same, it is not the cause producing distinctness. On the other hand 
coordination is not always the same, it is therefore the cause produ- 
cing the distinctness (and clearness) of every single cognition. (54. 6). 
Indeed, when we cognize something as being blue, it is then the image 
of blue, (its sameness with other blue objects), which produces (clear- 
ness and) distinctness, because (we then are aware) that it is not yel- 
low or of another (colour). 

(54. 8). Because, when we have (constructed) the image ® of the 
blue, we can judge® «this is a cognition of blue and not of yellow », 
therefore this coordination (or coordinated image is the real) source 
of (all) our knowledge.^ 


m 

Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist theory of iden- 
tity between the act and the content of knowledge, 
and on coordination between our images and 
external reality. 

NyHyakanika, pp. 254. 12— -260. 22. 

§ 1. Bbpudiation op the MbiImsaka theoby op a pube, 

IMAGBLESS CONSCIOUSKBSS. 

(254. 1 3). The opponent, (viz., the Buddhist), now raises another 
problem.® It is impossible, (says he), that our cognitions should 
(exactly) correspond to external objects,* because of the following (inso- 


^ ne-ha = sannihita. 2 rnam-pa = alata. 8 ^flam-pa = maiL 
^ By pure sensation we Lave knowledge of the presence of a blue patch, but 
we do not yet know that it is blue, it is mlasya but not mlam itijfimam. 

5 In the preceding passage the theory oi the origin of our knowledge through 
direct intuition [nwmsaya^^praiibTia-mda) was discussed. Although on this theory 
knowledge is autonomous, independent from experience, nevertheless for the sake 
of argument {dusancd)hidMtsay^f the problem was divided, and it was asked whe- 
ther these direct intuitions correspond to external reality or not, cp. p. 264. 8 ff. 
Mandanamisra and his commentator Vac aspatimiSr a seize this opportunity 
to discuss the various phases of Buddhist Idealism, pp. 264. 18 — 268« 15. 

6 Read hdkya-mayam. 
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luble) dilemma. Is the cognized object ^ apprehended by pure conscious- 
ness or is it apprehended by a consciousness which includes the image 
of the object *? The first is impossible, because (really, what does it mean 
to be an object?). None of its definitions will apply to such an object (of 
pure consciousness)! (254. 1 6). Indeed, (we have the definition that to 
be an object means simply to exist, whatsoever exists is an object). 
This means that every thing becomes an object (automatically), because 
it exists.® But (on this theory), since all things (of the universe) exist 
equally, all will equally be objects of our knowledge, (all will be 
cognized because they exist), and every body will be omniscient! 

(254.17). Now, (take another definition), a thing which jprodMces 
knowledge is its object. We thus evade the absurd consequence 0‘ust 
mentioned), because (a cognized object) will be only a definite thing, 
for a definite person and for one definite^ cognition only. (254.19). 
But another absurdity arises, (viz.), the organ of vision and all other 
sense-organs are also factors producing cognition, they (will fall under 
the definition and thus become, not organs, but) objects of cognition. 
(254. 20). A further absurd consequence will ensue, viz., that (by this 
flash of pure consciousness) we will never be able to cognize something 
present, since at the time of (this flash) the thing which has pro- 
duced it will be just gone by; (according to our system, all efficient 
things) are moments,® and (the moment of) the effect can never be 
simultaneous with (the moment of) the cause. (254. 21). The simultane- 
ousness of the object (and of its cognition can be saved, if we assume 
that the object) is contained in the one totality ® (of causes and con- 


1 tad-visayah^ viz. artJio vijrldna-usayah, 

2 Lit, p. 254. 13—15. «The opponent takes up the second part Is it not that 
consciousness {vijUdna) possessing (bahuvr,) an external object (read hdhya-visayam) 
is impossible, because it cannot stand before the dilemma, whether its object is of 
the non- shaped {nirakdrasya) consciousness or of (consciousness) possessing 
shape?». 

8 Bead satiaya. 

^ Bead hum cid em, 

5 Drop the elieda before Manikatvma. 

® The Buddhist assails the MimSiiisaka in urging upon him the fact that since 
his pure consciousness will be posterior to the object that called it forth, it will 
illumine nothing, the momentary object will be gone. The MimSipsaka in defence 
appeals to the Sautrantika theory of cognition {para-^maiam dSritya), The cognized 
object is not the preceding moment (pwrea-^awa), but the next following one 
contained in the same « totality » of factors which are simultaneous with cognition 
(eka-sdmagn-vartamdm'-jfldm-samma-MUna-’tisaya-hsana), The four factors {pra-- 
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ditions producing together the act of cognition), hut then (the for- 
mer objection remains, viz.), the organ of vision and the other organs, 
since they also are contained in the same totality, will be simultaneous 
with cognition and will be, (according to the definition, not the organs 
producing cognition, but the objects) apprehended (in that cognition). 

(54. 24). (Mimam s aka). Be that as the case may be! Knowledge 
(is knowledge)! It is a special faculty which is produced by its own 
causes, (and obeys to its own laws). It throws light upon some objects 
only, not upon every object, and only upon an object present (in 
its ken). Such is its sovereign power (that cannot be questioned)! 
(This is enough to explain why) the senses are not objects, (but or- 
gans), of cognition! Accordingly it has been stated that «the essence of 
cognition is to cognize its object ». 

(255. 2). (The Buddhist). Now, let us consider the following point. 
(You maintain that) cognition is a certain (mental) activity whose exi- 
stence is conditioned by its own laws. (We will then ask) what is the 
object upon which this activity is intent? 

(Mimamsaka). The object which this activity is intent upon is 
the cognized thing. 

(The Buddhist). And how is this thing affected by that activity ? 
Is it ((turned out'), as a figure shaped by the sculptor, or is it modified 
as rice corns are when they are crushed in a mortar, or is it consecrated 
as the pestle and other sacrificial implements are when they are sprink- 
led with holy water, or is it acquired as milk is by milking (the 
cows)?^ 

(255.6). (Mimamsaka). What is the use of these imputations 
which are out of question! I maintain that cognition has the power 
to reach the object. 

(The Buddhist). And what is this (( reaching » (of the 
object)? 

tyaya), the object {alanibana-}, preceding consciousness {samamantara-), the predo- 
minant factor or the sense faculty (indrya—adhipati-) and light {sahakari-pratyaya), 
unite accidentally in one totality {sSmagri) and become cooperating forces (saha- 
Icwrin = eka-karya-harin). Nobody knows who produces whom, but when they meet 
cognition is produced, cognition is their function, it is a case of praUtya-samutpada, 
asmin sati idam hhavati, cp. my Nirvapa, p. 86. The Buddhist idealist answers 
that if the object is defined as the cause producing cognition all the four members 
of the ((totality® being e(iually causes, they all will fall under the definition and, 
according to it. all will become objects. 

1 An allusion to the old scholastic division of the objects into objects produced, 
modified, consecrated and reached, (vtpadya, vdcdrya, sainskSrya, prdpya). 
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(M I in a ni s a k a). It is the fact of being rightly cognized, it is an 
attribute of the thing cognized, (its illumination).^ It exists (neverthe- 
less) only in regard of a definite cognizer, just as the numbers, two 
(three) etc., are qualities (residing in the object), but they exist only 
relatively to the individual mind who counts them. (This attribute of 
being illuminated by knowledge) ceases to exist as soon as cognition is 
over, just as the numbers, two, (three) etc., exist no more (apart from 
the separate unities) when the cognition which has counted them is 
over.^ 


1 The Indian Realists, Mlinamsakas and Naijayikas, held a kind of anti- 
conceptualist doctrine of knowledge. They denied the existence of concepts, or ima- 
ges, altogether and imagined cognition as a pure light of consciousness which is 
not in itself affected by the form of the object cognized, just as the light of a lamp 
is always the same and docs not change according to the object illuminated. Ac- 
cording to the Mimamsakas knowledge produces in the external object a new 
quality called <f cognizedness » (jMtata) or « illumination)) (= artha-praMM^whidh 
disappears as soon as cognition is over. The realists devised this theory probably 
wishing to escape all the consequences of the fact of coextensiveness of existence 
and knowledge [sahopdlamhha-niyama), urged upon them by the idealists. They 
also denied selfconsciousness (sva-sanivedana) and direct introspection, and main- 
tained that we have no direct experience of our knowledge at all (mjnanam atyanta^ 
patoksam), but when the quality of « cognized eness» is produced in an object, we 
by an inference conclude of the presence in us of knowledge, cp. Slokavart. 
sunyavada, 76 — ^uddham eva nirakaram grahakam samtid asU hi. 

2 The idea that number (dvitvddi-sankhyd) as well as position in time and 
space (paratva-aparatm) are relative, and hence subjective and notional, seems to 
be an early concession of Indian Eealists to Buddhist criticism. These notions are 
said by them to owe their origin to the Principle of Relativity [apeksd-huddJii- 
janya), cp. Prasastapada, p. Ill if. and 164 ff. But for the Buddhists relative 
means unreal (dpeksiko'yam vi^esana-viSesya-lhavo, na rasiavah)^ for the Realists, 
all Universals being realities, relations are also real in spite of being relative 
(dpeksiko vdstavai ca, cp. N. Kandali p. 117. 25). Number two is imagined as a 
full blown reality comfortably residing in two things, in two different places. The 
Buddhist contention that they are purely notional, merely signs of reality {jM- 
pakaj laingika, jfidnamdiram), is rejected by Prasastapada on the score that all 
attributes, or all Universals, are real, cp. ibid. p. 112. IG. He says that the characte- 
ristics {vUesana) of an object cannot owe their origin to mere ((coordination)) 
{sarupydt)^ but to ((characterization)) {vi^esana-vUesya-^samhandha). Both terms, 
although they gramaiically mean the same, are used, the one as connoting an ide- 
alistic interpretation, the other — as an extremely realistic one. The Indian realists 
have gone in their tendency to infer realities from mere names a considerable bit 
further than their European matches. The MimEqisakas follow the same tradition 
when they assert the real production by the pure light of knowledge of a r(‘al 
.quality in the shape of the (( cognizedness d (jfldtatd) of the object. This theory is 
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(255. 9). (T h e B u d d h i s t). I may open my eyes (as wide as pos- 
sible), I do not arrive at perceiving this attribute of «cognizedness» 
in the same manner as I perceive the attributes libluen etc. Moreover 
it will follow (from your theory) that objects past and future will never 
be cognized, because it is unthinkable that a thing should be absent, 
while its attribute (its «cognizedncss») should be present.^ 

(255. 13). (Mimainsaka). But if I maintain that this attribute 
of illumination by cognition is nothing different from cognition itselfl 
On the contrary, it is just the light of cognition! And the light of 
cognition is but cognition itselfl 

(The Buddhist). How is it that the illumination of one thing 
becomes the illumination of another one, (the luminosity of knowledge 
becomes the illumination of its object)? 

(Mimamsaka). (255. 15), Because such is the specific character 
of their nature. Indeed, physical objects like colours etc. (have their 
own law's), as they spring up from the causes producing them, they do 
not throw any light (of cognition), neither upon themselves nor upon 
others. But knowledge, as it springs up from its (specific) causes,® has 
the power ® to throw light upon its owm self and upon others. Know- 
ledge cannot begin its existence without an object, and then unite 
with an object at a later date. An axe, (e. g., obeys to other laws), it 
springs up from its causes and exists (at first) alone, it then combines 
with a fissure (by t produced) at a later date.* But (knowledge) is 
always combi’’ with an object, this fact cannot be questioned (or 
explained). deed the axe also, according to the causes which have 
produced it, consists of iron. There is no special reason for this fact 
and its explanation is never asked. 

(255. 20). And although the (double faculty) of throwing some 
light on its own self and on others is the quintessence of our know- 
ledge, (this does not mean that the object is immanent to knowledge 
and that this double) faculty is objectless. When we contrast it w'ith 
other things, (with inanimate things which are unconscious, we say) it 


here compared with the Vaiie^ika theory of number and Sridhara accordingly 
deals with the whole Buddhist theory of cognition in his section on Number, cp. 
N. Kandali, p. 122. 33 — 130. 19. 

1 Read apratyutpanno dharml dharmaS ea... 

2 Read sva-pratyaya-$amasadita — 

'Read pralcaiana-samartham. 

* This is according to the E ealist, but not according to the Buddhist, cp. below, 
the translation from Udayana. 
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is a light which illumiaes itself and others. When we contrast it with 
other faculties (we say it is) a power of throwing light upon itself and 
upon others. (In the first case) we more or less imagine it as a result, 
(as a content). (In the second case we, on the contrary), imagine it as 
an instrument (or as an action produced by) cognition. The diflferenti- 
ation is more or less imputed, (the fact is the same, but in this way) 
there is a faculty of cognition and there is an object of it.^ 

(The Buddhist). (255.24). To this we reply as follows. What 
meaning do you attach to the assertion that knowledge posseses the 
power® of throwing light upon itself and upon others? If you mean 
that such is its own nature,® we agree! But if you mean that there is 
a real mutual relation (between the object and the subject), we will 
ask, of what kind is this relation? 

(M I m a m s a k a). It is a subject-object relation. 

(The Buddhist). (256.3). The consequence will be that this 
relation, (if it is something real) must inhere in the object as well as 


1 Lit. 255. 20 — 23. ((And illumination of self and other (read sm-para-prdka- 
^anam) having its own nature by a contrast (nivrttyW) with non-illumination, in some 
way or other {katham dt) receives (hahuw.) an imagined differentiation as « a re- 
sult)); the power of illuminating self and other, by a contrast with non-power 
in some way or other becomes through an imagined exclusion « an instrument of 
knowledge)), thus the power is not without an object)). 

The Mima^saka is here represented as compelled to admit that his light of 
pure consciousness and the illumination of the object by it are not two facts, but 
one, because knowledge is never without an object, such is its nature that can 
neither be questioned nor explained. The Buddhist avails himself of the opportu- 
nity to bring home to the Mimamsaka his favorite idea of the identity of image and 
object. The light of knowledge, if it is the same thing as the illumination of the 
object, is in danger of having no object at all, since the object will be immanent 
to knowledge. It is just what the Buddhist wants, and he represents the Mimaipsaka 
as admitting self- consciousness (sva-para-praMSa = sva-samvedana) and an ima- 
gined difference (Jcdlpita'^h'heda) betweeen the act and the content, the instrument 
and the result, or between the object and subject, of cognition cp. below the transla- 
tion from Jinendrahuddhi. 

2 Bead sva-para-praMSana-aamartfiam, 

8 Both the Mimaipsaka (cp. above, p. 254. X5) and the Buddhist admit that 
the essence of cognition is to include an object and to be self-conscious, but the 
Buddhist explaiues it as the same fact which in different contexts can be differently 
characterized, according to the view we take of it. The Mi maips aka, although 
very near to that view (cp. above, p. 255. 20 — 24), nevertheless, as a realist, admits 
a real relation, a real tie {sambandha) between object and subject, something 
like a chain which resides at once in both the related things and unites them. On 
relations and their reality cp. above p. 287 n. 3. 
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in its cognition, (i. e., in two different places), and then it will he 
itself different, just because it resides in different places. (There will 
be no union at all, object and subject would be separated as before). 
Therefore only these two different entities will remain, (their suppo- 
sed uniting tie is itself disunited).^ Moreover, as already mentioned, 
the past and the future (could never be cognized on this hypothesis, 
since) how could this one uniting tie reside in objects (separated by 
time). (256. 5). But if you admit, (as you are now bound to do), that 
the subject-object relation is immanent to our knowledge alone, how 
can it then be connected with external objects? Thus it is that while 
you are expatiating on the capacity of our knowledge to throw a 
light upon itself and upon others, you are driven against your will to 
admit the identity of (the exetemal objects), the patches of blue etc., 
with their cognition. (256. 7). And thus it is that if you maintain that 
knowledge contains no images, we will never arrive to know what it 
means to be an object of this pure imagelcss consciousness,* (i. e., what 
union there can be between this internal light and an external 
object). 

(256.8) . We must conclude that the external object corresponds 
to a cognition which includes its image. 

(256. 9) . Moreover, (the theory of an imageless consciousness leads 
to an absurdity). If, (as you maintain), the illumination of the object (by 
knowledge) is nothing but the fact of the self- luminosity of knowledge, 
the difference among the objects must be then determined according 
to a difference between their cognitions. But cognition (according to 
this theory) contains no differences, since it contains no images, (it is 
always the same). (Neither will the objects contain any differences). 
We then will not bo able to distingnish, «this is our consciousness of 
something blue», «that one, of something yeIlow». People wanting to 
take action (in pursuit of their special aims will not know how to do 
it, and) will commit no purposive actions at all. 


1 Cp. Bradley, Appearance, p. 33. « The links are united by a link, and 
this bond of union is a link which also has two ends... this problem is inso- 
luble ». 

2 Lit., p. 256. 7 — 8. « And thus, since the essence of an object of knowledge is 
averse {ayogat) to imageless consciousness, the (external) thing is an object of 
image-containing consciousness ». 
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§ 2. Consciousness contains images cooedinated with 

EXTBENAL OBJECTS. 

(256. 12). On the other hand, if we admit that our cognitions 
contain definite images, then the coordination of the blue patch ^ (with 
its image), being the cause which imparts definiteness to it, will be 
the source of our right cognition, and its aspect of being a content of 
our consciousness which receives, (as it were), definiteness in the shape 
of a patch of blue colour will be the result (of that act of cognition).® 
(256. 14). And although (on this theory) coordination (of our know- 
ledge) and that knowledge itself are just one and the same reality, ne- 
vertheless they can be differentiated (in imagination), by imagining a 
double aspect of the same thing, the aspect of an act of cognition and 
the aspect of its content. The essence of cognition is settled by one 
principle contrast (of cognition to non cognition). But many other 
differentiations may be imagined which are all included in it, and thus 
an imagined differentiation is created, according to different stand- 
points, so far the fact of cognition is differently viewed and differently 
contrasted, (as an action when it is contrasted with other actions, or as 
a content when it is contrasted with other contents).® (256. 16). It has 
been said (by Digniiga)^ <ithe mere existence of pure consciousness 
is not yet the definite consciousness of an object, because it is always 
the same, and (if there were no images), we would arrive at the con- 
sequence that all our cognitions must be undifferentiated. But the sense 
of sameness introducing itself into our consciousness, brings in 
coordination)). 

(256. 18) (We now have a good definition of what an object of 
cognition is). An object is the cause which produces cognition and 


1 i. e., the indefinite point of external reality will become a definite patch of 
blue only for us, only owing to the existence in us of an image corresponding to it 

2 Here apparently Tacaspatimisra borrows his expressions from Dbar- 
mottara, cp. N. b. t., p. 15. 20 ff. 

3 Lit., p. 256. 14 — 16. « Although coordination and cognition is (here) just the 
same thing, nevertheless through constructions (vikalpair) whose essence is an in- 
tention (amgahana) of the shape contained in one contrast, (i. e., many secondary 
differentiations can be evolved from one chief differentiation, or chief feature), it 
reaches the condition of sonrees and result of cognition, (this condition) being an 
imagined difference, produced by a difference of things to be excluded, (or to be 
contrasted with)». Cp. ibid., p. 262. 2. 

i Quoted also in the N. Kandali, p. 123.24. 
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corresponds to its image.^ Thus the senses, (although also being 
producers of cognition), are not its objects.® (As to the simulta- 
neousness of cognition and object, they are also explained on this 
theory). To be conscious of an object ® means to be conscious of its 
image which has been evoked by the object The images are present 
at the time of cognition, thus their simutaneousness is explained. It 
has been said (by D h a r m a k i r t i) — 

«If it is asked, how can an (absent) object, separated from us in 
time, be perceived, we will answer, to be perceived rightly, means 
only to be the cause of the (corresponding) image, to be the moment 
(capable of) evoking the mental image ».* 

(256. 23). And thus, in this sense it is right to maintain that the 
(external) object is felt, (i. e., cognized). For this reason the S a u - 
trantikas teach that the (external) things are the objects of our 
cognition, but their (definite, constructed) form is immanent to know- 
ledge. 

§ 3. Contest with exteeme Idbausm. Sense peeception 

DOES NOT WAEEANT THE EXISTENCE OF AN EXTEENAL WOELD. 

(256,25). (The Yogacara). All this is wrong! Because, in* 
deed, if you maintain that images are inherent in our knowledge and 
they refer to (external) reality, we shall ask, (how do you come to 
know this?) Do you know it by direct evidence or by inference? 

(257. 1). First of all, you cannot invoke direct awareness,® because 
your awareness testifies to the presence in you of the image of so- 
mething blue, this image is locked up® in its own self, (it cannot 
make a step beyond, in order) to grasp another blue thing, (the blue 
object). Indeed the reflected image is one blue thing, not two blue 
things, (the image and the object)?’ And we have already called 

^ Op. N. K and all, p. 124. 9. 

2 Lit, p. 256. 18—19. <(And owing to an objectivity through coordination-with- 
it and origination-from it there is no deduction- of-it upon the senses etc,)). 

8 artha^mdanam. 

^ Quoted Tatp., p. 101. 14 with the reading — Icmmam instead of — "km- 
naw. 

5 The discussion of the first part of this dilemma is finished below p. 268. 15. 

® Lit. <(is ^uite finished in its own image merely ». 

Among modern Europeans B. B u s s e 1 is, e. g., is opposed to <*the intrusion of the 
idea between the mind and the object», cp. Mysticism, pp. 138 and 222, Analysis 
of Mind, p, 180. He will consequently be a niraJcdra-vadin, just as a Mimimsaka. 
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attention to the fact that it is impossible to be at once (out of the 
cognition and in the cognition), to be a separate thing (from know- 
ledge and to be cognized by it as) its object. 

(S au t rantika). (257.4). Let it be so! However the object of 
cognition is double,* the prima fade apprehended (in sensation), and 
the distinctly settled (in a perceptual judgment). (257. 5). Now, in 
respect to sense-perception, what is immediately seized (in a sensation) 
is only one single moment, but what is distinctly settled (in a percep- 
tual judgment) is a compact chain of moments, (the constructed thing), 
the object of our purposive action. (257. 6). If that were not so, cogni- 
tion could not guide the actions of those who act in pursuit of defi- 
nite aims.® (When we speak of) knowledge guiding^ our actions and 
leading to successful attainment® of aims, we only mean that know- 
ledge points * to an object of a possible (successful) action.'^ Now, the 
moment of sensation is not the moment of action,® since the latter does 
not exist any more when the action takes place. But the chain of mo- 
ments, (the continuity of the object) can be (the aim of purposive 
action). (257.9). However, (a chain of moments) cannot be grasped 
directly (in sensation), and therefore we must admit (the importance 
and conditioned reality) of the constructed ® (chains of moments). 

(257. 9). The same applies to an inferential judgment.^® The objeci 
it is prima fade intent upon is a Universal, (an absent thing constructed 
in imagination), whose essence is to represent a contrast with some 
other things.^^ But the (corresponding) judgment refers that Universal 
to (some particutar point of reality^®), which becomes the object of oui 
purposive action and is capable of being successfully attained. (257. 11), 
Both these ways of cognition, (direct perception preceding from the 

1 Cp. above, p. 255. 14 ff. 

2 Here again Yacaspati’s phrasing seems to be influenced by Dhar mot- 
tar a, cp. NBT, p. 12, 16 £ 

3 Kead artha-JcriyartJiinah. 

4 pravartaka. 

^ prapaka. 

6 upadar$aJca* 

7 pravriti-visaya. With this passage cp. NBT, p. 3. 6 ff. 

s Lit «not the object of action®. 

9 adhyavaseyatvam = vikalpitatmm. 

10 anumdna-mkalya = anumita-adhyavasaya. 

11 Bead anya^vyavriti-mpam. 

12 adhyavaseyas. 

13 i. e., smlaksana^ cp. NBT, p. 12. 20— 21. 
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particular to tlie general and inference preceding from the general to 
the particular), are right means of cognition only in respect of success- 
ful purposive action, as has been stated (by Dignaga^), <(a man 
vho has distinctly delineated his object by these two modes of cogni- 
tion in a judgment,^ takes action, and is not lead astray ». Thus it 
is that the external (real object) is not accessible to our direct 
knowledge, but being indirectly ascertained (in a judgment) it is an 
object (of cognition nevertheless). 

(Yoga car a). (257,14). All this is wrong!® You do not know at 
all what a judgment is! 

(Sautrantika). A judgment is a mental construction * (of the 
form «this is blue')).® Indirect cognition (or inference), because in its 
essence it is nothing hut constructive thought, is conterminous with 
(judgment).® Direct cognition (or sense-perception) is also a judgment 
because it calls forth a thought-construction.’ 

(Yogacara). (257.16). But a construction also, since it is intent 
upon the image (produced by it and cannot make a step beyond it), 
how can it judge, (or execute constructions regarding external reality)? 

(Sautrantika). (257.17). (This is however possible), if you 
accept (the following explanation). The image (which a man feels 
inwardly present in his mind) is his own. It is not something (artifi- 
cially) constructed ® (by combining in thought). On the contrary, it is 
something intimately and directly felt.® Indeed, a mental construc- 
tion is something arranged (by our mind’s initiative). The true 
essence of a thing is never an arrangement. It is always (something 
unique), something not standing in any relation to whatsoever,’® 
(something unutterable), something that cannot be designated by a 
(connotative) name. It is (also something concrete and vivid), a gla- 

1 Tills quotation has not yet been identified. 

2 adhyarasaya. 

8 Read tan na. 

4 %ilal:pa^ cp. Tatp., p. 87. 25, 338. 15 and Tipp., p. 28, 4—5, 

5 A fuller befinitiou of a perceptual judgment {viJcalpa = adhyavasaya) is 
found Tatp., p. 338. 15, translated below in Appendix V, 

^ mkalfa-rufatmt iad-visayam, cp. TJdayana, Parisuddhi ad TStp., 
p. 338. 15. 

*7 vikalpa^jananat 

8 Lit, <ttbe domain of chtoice or arrangement)). 

8 samvedanam. 

'^0 sarmto hJiinm cp. Tattyas., p. 390.25, traiMya-vUaksam, cp, TEtp., 
p. 338. 17. 
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ring reflex,^ (non-operated upon by the mind). (257. 20). Thus it is that 
images are not mental arrangements (for a consciousness which feels 
their immediate presence) in itself. But the mind projects the inward 
reflex 2 into the external world and guides the purposive actions of 
those who are desirous of dealing with these external objects, in direc- 
ting them towards this or towards that thing. Nor are the people (who 
arc thus guided by images projected into the external, world) deceived 
(in their aims, since experience does not contradict them), because 
indirectly (these images, although themselves subjective and notional), 
are produced by external (reality); and since they are related to reality, 
the real aims are successfully reached. Accordingly, it has been stated 
(by Dharmottara^), (judgment or inference guides the purposive 
actions of men), because «the course it takes consists in having prima 
facie to deal with mental contents of a (genenal) unreal character and 
in ascertaining through them some real fact».^ 

(257.24). (Yogilcara). Please explain what is meant by the 
words « (knowledge) constructs (in a perceptual judgment a kind) of 
reality out of that unreality which is the image present to it^)). 

1 Cp. N. b. t , p. 12. 3 (= $putabha\ and N. Kanika, p. 281. 6 — saksafkaro 
viiadata. — vi^ada^pratibMsa refers to the same thing as ni^ata praiibhdsa in 
N. b. t., p. 8. 10. 

2 svdbhasam rikalpayantah, 

3 Cp. N. b. t, p. 7. 13. 

^ Lit. 257. 17 — 23. «If it is opined that one’s own shape is not the object (or the 
domain) of constructions, (of choice, of combinations), but of intimate feeling {smi- 
vedanasya) which is immediate (direct), (drop the clieda before pratyaksasya^ and 
put it after that word, and insert sa before hi). An object of mental construction is 
something that is being arranged combined and contrasted), but the essence of 
something is not being constructed, because it, being excluded from everything, 
cannot he (combined with a name, and because it is a vivid reflex. Therefore, not 
being in themselves constructions, they arrange their own shape as being external 
and direct, here and there those who wish to deal with them. And since mediately 
they are produced from the external, because they are connected with it, because 
they reach it, they do not deceive the people. As has been said abecause it operates 
(read pravrtter) in ascertaining an object in a non-object which is its own (imme- 
diate) reflex ». 

5 When the cognition of a blue patch arises we experience internally a modi- 
fication of onr feeling and project it into the external world in an internal judg- 
ment ccthis is the blue». The words of Dharmottara quoted by Vicaspati 
refer in NET, p. 7. 13, to inference, but p. 18, 9 ff. he also maintains that there 
is in the resulting aspect of inference no difference between perception and infe- 
rence, since both are judgments asserting a coordination (sdrupya) between an 
image and a point of reality. 
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(S autr antika). Does it not mean that it imagines areal object, 
(i. e., some efficient point-instant producing a possible sensation)? 

(Yogacara). What is the essence of constructive thought? Is it 
an imagined sensation^ or some other function? The first is im- 
possibilel (An imagined sensation is indeed a contradictio in ad- 
jecto). Sensation and imagination being the one passive and the 
other active,^ (the one non-constructive and the other constructive, 
imaginative sensation) would be as it were a liquid solid stuff.^ (Con- 
structive thought or imagination) is a function diflFerent (from sensa- 
tion). The question is whether it operates after (sensation) or simul- 
taneously with it? The first is impossible, because cognition® being a 
momentary® flash) cannot operate by degrees. Even those schools who 
deny Universal Momentariness,’ even they maintain that thought, as 
well as motion, cannot operate intermittently ® and therefore (sensation 


1 Bead p. 257. 25 ~258. 1 , kim vikalpasya svarwpam^ anuhhavaropa uta vya- 
pardntaram, and drop the following svarupdmhhavah, 

2 anubhava^eropa = pratyaTcsa-dropa r=: pratyaksa-vikalpa, this would involre 
a samplava between the two quite different sources of knowledge in contradiction 
to the Buddhist principle of pramdna^vyavasthd^ cp. App. 11. 

2 mkalpa^avihalpaj the order of these two terms is here inverted in keeping 
with Panini, 11. 2. 34. 

^ Lit. p. 258.1 — 2. c< Because of the impossibility of identity between actual 
experience (anubhava) and construction (samdropa) whose essence is non- differen- 
tiation and differentiation, just as between the solid (read Jcathina) and the liquid ». — 
The solid and the liquid elements are, according to Indian conceptions, ultimate 
elements, not two different conditions of the same stuff. When milk coagulates into 
curds this is explained in assuming that the solid element which was always pre- 
sent in milk becomes prominent {utkrsta). Only the Sankhya would explain it as 
aparindma. In the eyes of the Buddhist as well as of the Naiyltyik the simile 
means that sensation and thought are different in principle and cannot be mixed up, 

5 vijMnaBya. 

® For the Buddhist every existence is motion, and motion consists of a chain 
of absolute infinitesimal moments (purva-apara-kdla-kdld-vikdla-ksaim)^ for the 
realists the things are either moving or stationary and every unit of motion, as well 
as of thought, consists of three moments, the moments of its production, its existence 
and its extinction. 

7 The Mimanisaka and Nyaya-Vaisesika schools are first of all meant. They 
fleny that the existence of every object is split into point-instants. In fact alls hools 
except the Buddhists deny the Universal Flux, and among the Buddhists the Mn- 
dhyamikas also deny it, on the same grounds as the Ve din tins. TheSlnkhyas 
with their parimma-nityatm of pradhdna come very near the Buddhist ksani* 
Jcatm> cp. Central Conception, p. 80 and Introduction. 

8 viramya-vydpdra. 
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and imagination), cannot operate alternately, (when something is felt 
and imagined at the same time). (258. 5). But if you assume that sen- 
sation and imagination work simultaneously, we can admit this, with 
the proviso^ that the object® is immanent® in cognition; because if we 
suppose that what we feel is (not in us), but out of us,^ the term 
((feeling)) will loose itself every intelligible meaning.® 

(258. 7). And thus, what is really immediately felt in us is the 
(double) subject-object aspect of our knowledge,® and what is constructed 
in imagination is the (external) object. (258. 8). Our own self, what we 
internally feel in us, is not something constructed in imagination,’ (or 
the other hand the external) object, since it is constructed in imagi- 
nation, is not the thing actually felt in sensation.® (258. 9). (We can- 
not know) whether the (external) object exists or does not exist, but 
(what we call) construction (of an object) is nothing but the (imagi- 
ned) ((grasping)) (aspect of its idea).® It has been already mentioned 
that to ((grasp)) something external to our knowledge is impossible.’' 

(258. 11) . (Sautrantika). (We also assume a kind of) imputed 
externality,” (viz.), our images (coalesce with external objects in thai 
sense) that we are not conscious of the difference,’® and that is wh] 
our purposive actions, (when guided by our judgments), are directec 
towards external objects (and are successful). 

(258. 12) . (Yo gacara). But (when they coalesce), is the externa 
object also cognized at that time or not? The first is excluded, accor 
ding to what we have just said, viz., that (real) ((grasping)) is ai 
impossibility. But if no external object is really apprehended and wi 
simply dont feel the difference (between the external thing and ai 
imagined idea), this undiscrimination alone could not guide our purpo 


1 kemlam. 

2 vedyah. 

8 dtma-hhdva-avastMta. 

^ para^hhdm-vedane. 

•'> svarupa-vedana-anupapatiih = svampena vedanasya anupapattih. 

6 Bead grahya-grdliaka-akdro ^nuWiuto. 

7 Lit,, p. 258. 8—9. c<But the self is not superimposed upon the non-felt ». 

8 pratyaksa-vedyah, 

9 Lit., p. 258. 9—10. c( And this superimposition is nothing hut (eva) the grai 
ping of something either existing or not existing?). 

10 Cp. above, p. 256, 1—6. 

11 hdhya-sanmropas. 

12 hheddgraha = ahhydti, this celebrated principle has been also adopted I 
PrabhSkara for the explanation of illusions, cp. Tatp., p. 56 ff. 
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sive actions towards a definite aim, since (undiscriminated from our 
image will be not exclusively one definite object, but all) others will 
be also undiscriminated at that time, and the consequence will be that 
(our image) could direct us not towards the definite object to which it 
corresponds, but) to another one.^ 

(258. 1 1). Thus it is that our immediate feeling cannot be relied 
upon as a proof of the reality of an external world. 

§ 4. Impossibility to prove the reality op an external 
WORLD BY ratiocination. 

(258. 16). (Yogacara). Neither can (the reality of the external 
world) be established by inference. It has been, indeed, sufficiently 
explained that, just as simple awareness, inference cannot seize the 
external object neither directly, nor indirectly.^ There is no fact from 
which its existence could be deduced with logical necessity.® (If such a 
fact exists), it must be either an effect (of external reality from which the 
existence of the cause could be necessarily deduced) or a fact possessing 
externality as its inherent property, (the existence of this property 
could then be deduced analytically). There are no such facts.* 


1 Lit, p. 258. 14—15. ccBut if it is not grasped, there will be no definiteness 
of action by not grasping the difference, because, since other ones are at that time 
not grasped, towards another one also activity will be consequent)). — For a more 
detailed explanation of the principle of hliedagraha or Neglected Difference and 
the use which is made of it in order to make intelligible our perception of the 
external world cp, preliminary note to Appendix V, on apolia. 

2 According to the Sautrantikas the direct function of sense perception is the 
awareness of the presence of something in one’s ken (graham)^ its indirect functi- 
on — the evoking of its general image in a perceptual judgment {pratyaksa- 
balad utpamiena uhalpcna adhyavasdyah). The direct function of inference, on the 
other hand, is the construction of a general image, its indirect function is the 
ascertainement of the presence of something in our ken, cp, above p. 257. 4 ff. and 
N. b. t, p. 7. 13, 11. 12 and 12. 16 ff. The YogSeara of the old school and the 
Madhyamika-Yogacaras reject this theory. 

3 Siuce there are only two kinds on Uniformity in nature, Uniformity of Suc- 
cession or Uniformity of Coexistence, a neccessary deduction is only possible either 
from a following effect or from a subaltern quality, but no such successive facts 
or coexisting facts can be found from which the externality of our objects could be 
deduced. The Sautrantika will presently apeal to Solipsism as a fact inherent in the 
denial of an external world. 

4 Lit., p. 258. 17—18. «And there is no mdh prohans dependent (read prati- 
haddhas) upon the external, neither its identity nor its result)). 
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(2 58. 1 8). (S a u t r a n t i k a). However there is one! Yourself, you the 
Yogacara, deny Solipsism, and you admit the influence of a foreign 
stream of thought upon my stream of thought, When the perceptions 
of walking and speaking arise in my mind (and they do not refer to 
my own walking and speaking because they) are not preceded by my 
own will to walk and to speak, (we assume the existence of another 
person who walks and speaks). We then can throw the argument in 
the following syllogistic form), 

(Major premise). If something appears accidentally in a 
combination otherwise constant, it must depend upon a special 
cause. 

(Example). Just as my perceptions of external purposive 
movements and of (foreign) speech, which depend upon the pre- 
sence of another personality. 

(Minor premise). Such are the perceptions of external ob- 
jects, the subject of our controversy. 

(Conclusion). (They are due to a special cause). 

This is an analytical judgment,^ (since the predicate, the necessary 
existence of a special cause, is an inherent property of the subject, 
the occasional change in our stream of thought). And this special cause 
lying outside our subjective stream of thought is the external object 

(258. 23). (Y 0 g a c a r a).^ (The external object is superfluous, there 
is an internal) Biotic Force ^ which accidentally becomes mature and 

1 Lit, p. 258. 18—22. <(Does uot the following (proof) exist? All things that 
are accidental, if something exists, depend upon a cause additional to it, just as the 
ideas reflecting cut-off-walking-and-speech (read viccMnna-gamana-vacana-) depend 
upon another stream, and such are also the subject of controversy (= the minoi 
term), the six (kinds) of outwards turned ideas {pravrtti-vijflana)^ while the strean 
of the store of inwardly turned ideas {alaya-vijfiana) exists. Thus a reason of own- 
existence ». — Cp. the same argument as quoted by Yacaspati in Tatp. 
p. 4641. 12ff., and by Jinendrabuddhi, in an abridged form, in the following 
translation in this Appendix. The pravrtti- and alaya-vijUana are thus defined ii 
Tatp., p. 145. 17 -purva-cittam pravrtii-vijMnam yat tat $ad~vidham^ paflca 
rupadi-jfidndny avikalpalcdni, sastham ca vikalpa-vijndnam, iena ^aha jatah sama 
na^Mlah cetand-viSesas tad dlaya-vijfldnam iiy ucyate. 

2 Beginning with 258. 23 the Yogacara assumes the rble of a purvapalcsm, 

3 vdsdna, often anddi-tdsafia, sometimes explained as =purvam jfldnam, ci 
Santanantara-siddhi, sutra 65, sometimes m rs samarthyamf cp. Kamala 
sila, p. 367.21. It performs in the Buddhist system of Idealistic Monism th 
function of explaining the origin of phenomenal plurality out of transcendental unit 
and is in many respects similar to the Jcarma — cetam of the early Buddhists, th 
mdyd of the Madhyaraikas and Yedantins, the vdmnd of the Sankhyas, the hhd 
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evokes an idea; tliis idea is also accidental (and clanging concomitantly 
witk a change in its cause). 

(258.24). (Sautrantika). But is not your Biotic Force (in this 
case simply) the force of subjective thought, contained in one continuous 
stream, the force to produce out of itself corresponding objective thoughts. 
Its (so called) maturity is its (perfect development and) readiness im- 
mediately to produce its effect. Its cause is the preceding moment of 
the same stream, because you (the Yogacara) do not admit (in this 
case) causality between different streams.^ (259. 3). But then, either 

vattM of the Mimaipsakas, the adrsta, apurva, abhydsa and sanisMra of all shools. 
The Sankhyas derive it from the root vaa «to perfume », the Buddhists from the 
root ms «to live». In the Abh. Kosa, IX, it is used identically with hhdvana as a 
designation of the universal force which propels life. We have accordingly tried to 
render it by the Bergsonian 61an vital, since it seems to possess some of its conno- 
tations. Vdsana is sometimes divided into anubham^vdsana and audyd-vdsand or 
anddi-{amdyd)-vdsand. The first = samsTcdra = smrii-janaka-admagn^ means the 
influence of former experience, habit, habitual way of thought and life in general. 
On the difference between tdsand and samsTcdra cp. S. N. Basgupta. The 
Study of Patanjali, p. 111. (Calcutta, 1920). This notion implies the reality of the 
external world. The term amdyd-rdsand oi anddi-vdsand, on the other hand, 
implies an idealistic view of the Universe, different in the old YogScSra and the 
new Yogicara-Sautrantika schools. The importance of former experience is by no 
means denied (vdsand = pUrvam jfldnam), but the existence of a duplicate world 
beyond the world of our sensations and ideas is deemed problematic and metaphy- 
sical. It is thus an internal, spiritual force creating the illusion of this external 
world and might also be called the Force of Transcendental Illusion, similar to the 
mdyd of the Yedantins. Every idea is impregnated or perfumed by that force 
{vastrdder mrga-madddina vdsyatvam yathd). The extreme Yogacaras apparently 
denied the doctrine of svalalcsana-sdrupyam, they maintained that (na) drsta- 
arthakriya^svalaJcsana-sdlaJisanyena (= sdrupyem), [api tu) anddi-vdsand^vaidt 
(aWcasyaim ddha-pakadika-samarthya-dropali^ cp. Tltp., pp, 145.9 ff., 464. 11 ff; 
N. vart., p. 69 — SaJcti^m^istah ciitotpado msand. We have seen above, p. 296, 
that when the origin of the the Categories of our understanding is found in former 
experience, the force producing them is called anulhava-msand, and when it is 
ascribed to a spontaneous faculty of onr Beason, it is called txkdpa-vdsand. Thus 
Empiricism may be called anubhava-vdsand-vdda, and Bationalism — vikalpa^ 
vdaand-vdda. The extrem Idealism of the Yogaclras may then be called atyauta- 
or elcdnta-mlcalpa-msand-mda. Our Beason in the role of the creator of the illu- 
sion of an external empirical world would he then called avidyd-vdsand, our Bea- 
son as containing innate ideas — anddi-vikalpa-vdsand, the empirical world as 
contrasted with transcedental reality — is then anddi-vdsand-vdsitah sdmyam- 
hdrikah pratyayah cp. K K an dal I, p. 279. 16. 

1 Dharmakirti admits that the presence of another personality is the predo- 
minant cause (hdag-rkyen = adhipaii-praiyaya) or causa efficiens of our presenta- 
tions of external purposive movements and speech, cp.SantlnSntarasiddhi, p. 6S^ 
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every (moment) in the subjective stream of thought will he a « cause 
of maturity)), or not a single one, because (as moments of subjective 
thought all are in this respect) equal. They are equal, because if you, 
according to your intention, chose in the subjective stream one mo- 
ment as ready (to produce out of itself a given objective thought), 
all other moments will be just in the same positionl 

(259. 5) . (T 0 g a c a r a). (No!), because every new moment has a diffe- 
rent force. Since the moments change, their effects are also changing. 

(259. 6) . (S a u t r a n t i k a). But then, (if every moment is different), 
there will be only one moment capable of producing the image of a 
blue patch or^ capable of arousing it from (its dormant condition in 
the store-consciousness). No other moment will be able to do it, (the 
image of the blue patch will then never recur in the same individual). 
Or, if (other moments) will also be (able to do it), how is it that every 
moment (is supposed) to have a different efficiency? (If it is not diffe- 
rent), then all the moments of the stored up subjective stream of con- 
sciousness ^ (uninfluenced by external objects, being in the same posi- 
tion), will have the same capacity; and, since an efficient cause being 
present, cannot postpone ® its action, (all the moments will then pro- 
duce just the same image of a blue patch).< 

(259. 10) . If all our ideas have the same origin in the subjective 
stream of thought, they must be always the same, (since their cause 
is always the same). But this (constancy) is incompatible with the 
(actual) changing character of our ideas. 

(259. 11) . (If there were no external cause), there would be unchan 
ging constancy of thought, which excludes change. (But change exists 
and) is thus proved to depend upon an external cause.® Thus it is tha 
an invariable concomitance (between the change of thought and iti 
external cause) is established. (259. 12). Neither do you, Idealists, 
admit all our knowledge of the external world’ to be produced b; 
the influence on us of other minds,® you admit it only (in order b 


1 Bead veti, 2 alaya-santana. ^ Bead ca. . MnupapaUil 

4 Cp. the same argument developed in Sfistra-dipikl, p. 180 ff., — sarve 
daiva mla-vijfidnam sydt; and SDS., p. 26. 

5 This would be a negative deduction according to the 4th figure, ndtra Mdo 
cittvam, saddtanatvasya prasangat, or according to the 6th figure, ndtra aaddto 
natvanhj hetvantardpehsatvdtf sadatanatvasya yad viruddham TcaddcitTcatmmy ten 
yad vydpyam [rydyahm^) hetvaniardpehsatmm, tasya upaldbdMh; cp. NB, 1 
65 and 87. 

® vijfldnavddin. 7 pravrttuvijfldna. 8 santdndntara-nimiUatvav^^ 
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avoid Solipsism) in regard of some of our (external) perceptions, (viz.), 
the perceptions of external purposive movements and of (another man’s) 
speech.^ (259. 14). Moreover, even assuming, (for the sake of argument, 
that every occasional external perception) is produced by the influence 
of a foreign personality, the effect cannot be changing, since such a 
personality is constantly present. (259. 15). (You cannot maintain that 
the other personality is sometimes present and sometimes absent), be- 
cause the chain of moments constituting the personality is quite com- 
pact® and cannot be occasionally relegated to a remote place, since 
according to (your) Idealism,® space as an external entity does not exist. 
And because thought is not physical, (the foreign personality which 
is only) thought, never does occupy a definite place. (259. 18). (Nor can 
a stream of thought be occasionally present) in respect of the time (of 
its appearence), since you do not admit the appearence of something 
(new, of something) that did not previously exist. Therefore our syllo- 
gism proves the existence of external (physical) objects.® 

(259. 19). (Y ogacara). This is wrong! Although (in our opinion) 
the origin of all our external perceptions is exclusively to be found 
in our internal stream of thought,^ there is nevertheless an occasional 
variety of perceptions. The reason (in your syllogism) is fallacious, it 

1 Read gamana-mcana^joratibhasasya vijflanasya. 

2 sandratara. 

3 The solution of the problem of Solipsism by Dharmakirti in his Santa- 
nlntarsiddhi is that, from the point of view of absolute reality, there is only one 
spiritual principle undivided into subject and object and, therefore, no plurality of 
individual existences. But from the empirical point of view there are necessarily 
other personalities existing in the external world, just as there are external objects 
existing and cognixed by the two sources of our knowledge, sense-perception and 
inference, as they are characterized in Dignaga’s and his own epistemological 
system. Nevertheless he himself calls his view idealism (v^Mnavddi and yogacdra) 
and maintains that an idealist can speak about other personalities and an external 
world just as a realist does, but for the sake of precision he ought to speak not 
about other personalities, but about whis representations?) of other minds, to speak 
of other minds is only an abbreviation Our ideas, in this system, are not cognitions 
of reality, but constructions or dreams about reality. They are indirect cognitions 
just as dreams are, since dreams are also conditioned by former real experiences, 
but feebly recollected in a morbid state of mind. Hence Dharmakirti and 
Bignlga are represented here as SautrSntikas, although in their own opinion 
they are YogEcaraa. They are therefore called SautrEntika^YogEcEras. Their 
opponents are the old Yogacaras of Asanga’s school and the later MEdhyamika- 
Yogacaras. 

^ sva^santana^matra^prdbhave'pi = Waya^'mQfiMimpTahham ’pt. 
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is uncertain/ its absence in contrary cases is uncertain/ (since the 

change of our perceptions can be explained from within) 

(260. 11). Moreover, when you maintain that to be an object of know- 
ledge means to be, 1) (a point of reality) producing cognition, and 2) to 
be coordinated with the respective image (by the sense of sameness),® 
(we will object that all the other causes and conditions of our know- 
ledge are also to a certain extent coordinated with it through a sense 
of sameness, viz.) when a perception of colour is produced the sense 
of vision produces the limitation * (of it to the visual sphere), light 
produces the distinctness® (of the image), the previous moment of 
consciousness ® produces the following ’ one. Since all these causes are 
coordinated with their respective results by (special kinds of) coordi- 
nations,® and since they are the causes (of our perception of a blue 
patch of colour), they (according to your definition) must be also ob- 
jects, (not only causes), just as the blue patch (is an object, because it 
is a cause). (260. 18). And if you maintain that the object is absolutely 
the same® (as its image), and that that is it what makes it an object, 
then (we will answer) that the preceding conscious moment,^® the mo- 
ment preceding our perception of the blue, possesses still more same- 
ness than the (external) blue object, and that it consequently (will 
fall under your definition and) constitute an object of our image of 
the blue patch! (Hence your « coordination)) explains nothingl).^^ 

(260. 20). (S a u t r a n t i k a). To be an object of our knowledge does 
not only mean to be (a point of reality) producing it and coordinated 
with its image, but it also means to be established as such by a per- 
ceptual judgment,^ («this is the blue»). This judgment refers just to 
an external thing, not to something else. (The sensation or feeling is 


^ anaikantiJca. 

2 sandigdha-vipaksa-vyavritika. 

3 utpatti^sdru'pydhhydm visayatte (saU)) cp. TStp., p. 463. 26 — na sdrupya- 
mmutpatix api visaya4alcsamin. 

^ niyama. 

5 'Re&dspastata, 

6 samJcdra here evidently in the sense of samanantara-pratyaya. 

^ jMna. 8 sdrupyaih 2 atyanta-sdrupydt 

18 nlla-vijMna-samanantara’-pTatyayasya. 

11 Lit, p. 260. 16— 18. ((Moreover, if objectness comes from origin and co- 
ordination, eye, light and safnsJcdra also respectively, through the coordinations of 
limitation, clearness (read spastata} and consciousness, and through origin from 
them, must be grasped just as the blue». 

12 adhyavasaydt. 
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purely internal, but in the following moment we have constructed an 
image, projected in into the external world and identified it with 
a point of external reality, i. e., we have judged). 

(Yogacara). No! We have already answered this. We have pro- 
ved above ^ (that neither by immediate awareness nor by inference 
can the reality of the external world be established). 

IV 

TJdayana-acarya on the Buddhist theory of an 
identity between the act of cognizing and the con- 
tent of a cognition. 

Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika-Parisuddhi, ed. Calcutta 1911, pp. 152 — 156. 

(162.1). A source of knowledge ^ (is compared by the Realists 
with) an instrument. It is the special cause (of a mode of cognition), 
its predominant cause,® (such as the senses in sense perception). 
When the result is achieved there is no need of such an (instrument) 
to produce (the result a new), ^ just as, when (the tree) has been cut down, 
there is no need of an axe (in order to cut it down anew). Therefore, 
just as the function of an axe consists in cutting down the tree which 
is not yet cut down, just so does the function of our sensitivity and 
of the other (sources of our knowledge) consist in cognizing an object 
which is not yet cognized. This is the opinion of the M i m a m s a k a s. 

(152.6). However, there is another theory, (the Buddhist one). 
(The ultimate cause producing cognition is the fact of) a coordination’ 


1 Cp. above, p. 267. 4 flf. 2 pramcim. 

3 Tcarana = sadhaTcatama-karana =prakrfta-upakdraka=adhipati-pratyaya. 

4 Lit. a And when the thing to be produced is produced, there is no producing 
for its liken, karam-jatiyasya indriyadeh (V). 

® Lit. « Therefore, just as the axe becomes functioning with respect to cutting, 
because of the fact that its object is the nou-cut, just so. . . ». 

3 The definition of pramana as anadhigata-artha-adhigantr is accepted by 
both the Buddhists and the Mimauisakas, but the latter understand under object 
the empirical object which has stability and, in the continuous run of its perception, 
receives in every moment a new time-characteristic. The Buddhists understand the 
transcendental object which has no duration, which is « others in every moment. 

’ sarUpyam, cp. TStp., p. 14, 13, the fact that a constructed mental image 
with all its inhering attributes corresponds to the utterly heterogeneous {atywnta- 
vilaksana) point-instant of efficient reality, the transcendental object. In Appen- 
dix V, on apoha, it will be explained that this coordination is founded on relati- 
vity (anya-vydvrtti). 
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(between a mental image and the real) object (corresponding to it). 
"What indeed is the result produced from a source of knowledge? 
It is (knowledge itself), a distinct cognition of the object. Nothing 
else is meant by the content of right knowledge.^ A source of know- 
ledge has, indeed, nothing else to do with respect to its object than to 
cognize it. (To attend to the object and to « fetch » it are the same). 
The ((fetching))® of the object by our knowledge is nothing but the 
focussing® of our attention on it, and the latter is nothing but the 
cognition of an aim of our possible purposive action.^ 

(152. 10). Therefore a source of knowledge has no result over and 
above the distinct cognition of its object, (the result of cognition is 
cognition, the act and the content of cognition are undistinguishable). 
This has been expressed by D-harmakirti (with respect to sense- 
perception) in the following words,® 

((Just this direct cognition is itself the result of (the act) of cogni- 
zing, as far as it has the form of a distinct cognition)). 

(153. 1). That alone is a source of right knowledge what deter- 
mines the object (in distinguishing it from all similar and all dissimilar 
ones). And that alone determines the object what restricts its image as 
belonging just to this object. If it is not restricted to the right object, 
it will belong neither to that object nor to any object, and thus the 


prama = pramiti-kritfa = artha-pratiti-rUpa, evidently here refers to the 
« content#, kriya, when distinguished from karana, will be its result. If the senses 
are compared with an instrument, sense-cognition will be the result. TheMimaip- 
sakas assume three consecutive steps in cognition, the following being the result 
of its predecessor, sensation, attention and ((fetching)) or conception (drstf-praertti- 
prapti). The ultimate result {prapti = pratlti) is evidently the ((content# of cogni- 
tion, it is called here pramiti-kriya = prama—praMi-rupa only with the respect 
to the simile of the axe — the instrument, and its result the act of cutting [dhe- 
dam). If the senses are the instrument, sensation is the result; if sensation is the 
instrument, attention is the result, and if attention plays the part of an instrument, 
conception will be the result. That these three steps exist empirically the Buddhist 
would not deny, but cognition is for him the correspondence of an image construc- 
ted by our productive imagination according to the forms, or categories, of our under- 
standing with a point-instant of external reality. This is sarUpya, conformity o/the 
image {akara), and this is also the image itself, there being no real distictnion bet- 
ween the image and the fact of its coordination with the object, cp. NBT ad 1.20 — 21 . 

2 prapti = adhigati = praMU =l}odha, the ultimate result, the ((content#. 

2 pravrtti, the ((act# proper, viz. jUSnasya pravrttih, cp. NBT, text,p. 8. 5 £f. 

4 pr<miti-yogya~artha = arthorkriya-samartha-mrtha. — pravrtH here in the 
sense of a purposive action, not of an act of objective cognition. 

5 Cp. NB, 1. 18. 
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distinct image will not be coordinated with the object. (153.5). If it 
did produce a cognition of some indefinite object, how could it be 
called a means of right knowledge? 

Now, such (passive sources of our knowledge as our) senses are, 
although they belong to the causes producing knowledge,^ cannot (alone, 
by themselves impart distinctness and) determine our cognition as 
referring just to the right object.® 

(153.7). Indeed, a sensory stimulus produced on the visual sense 
by a patch of blue colour, is not yet a cognition of the blue as blue, 
because pure sensation produced by a patch of yellow colour (so far 
it is only pure sensation) is just the same. It is the concept (or the 
image) of the blue alone which makes the stimulus produced on the 
sense of vision a real cognition of the blue patch.® 

(153.9). Therefore it is the image ^ of the object alone, the image 
contained in our understanding,® which determines our cognition as a 
cognition of a definite object.® It also determines the (cognized external) 
object. Therefore it (can be compared with) an instrument, (with the 
ultimate cause) of Cognition, since it determines (and distinguishes) 
the objects of our knowledge (between themselves). 

(153.12). This has been expressed by Dharmakirti in the 
following words,' 

«The source of cognizing consists in coordination (between the 
constructed image and its real) object. Owing to this a distinct cogni- 
tion of the object is produced ». 

(153.14). The words «a distinct cognition of the object is produ- 
ced)* mean that a distinct cognition of the object is determined, and 


^ Bead jfiana-karamir. 

2 iadiyaiayU = niyata-mmya-saml)andMtayd (Y). 

s Lit., p. 153.7 — 9. « Indeed, the blue-knowledge of the blue is not simply 
because produced by the eye, because of the consequence of suchness of the yellow- 
knowledge, but only from being the form of the blue there is blue-knowledge of 
the blue)). — The difference between a pure sensation produced by something 
blue {nMasya jlldnam) and the definite cognition or judgment « this is blue » {mlam- 
tti jflamm) is found already in the Abhidharma-siitra, it is quoted byBignSga 
in Ms bhSsya onPr. samucc., 1.4, by Kamalasila in TSP, p. 12 and his NB.- 
-ptlrva-pakga-sankgipti and in other texts. 

4 arthorokUra = artha-sdrupya. 

^ buddhi^yata = mdnasa = JcMpaniha, 

6 tad^fataya = niyata-visaya-samhandhitaya, 

7 NB, 1. 20—21. 
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thus it also means so much that the (external) objects of our know- 
ledge are being distinguished (between one another). 

(154.1). (It could be objected that one and the same thing)^ a 
thing undivided in itself, cannot represent (at once) the instrument 
and its result, (L e., the instrument and the action which is expedited 
by the instrument. This would be a contradiction ^). However it is not 
a contradiction. (There are cases when this is possible). The relation 
between an instrument and the work produced by it^ is, indeed, 
either (real) as between the possessor of a function and that function 
itself,^ or (logical) as between a logical antecedent and its conse- 
quence.^ 

(154.3). The axe, e. g., is a (real) instrument (only at the moment 
of its) contact with the tree (which is to be cut). It is called an ((in- 
strument)) in common life because of this (future) contact which is 
its function. (154.5). But the contact itself is not really a unity ^ 
different from the axe at the moment of contact.^ (The instrument 
and its working are at this moment just the same event). 

(154. 6). On the other hand, we surely know’ cases when the logi- 
cal antecedent and its consequence are included in the same concrete 
entity. Such is, (in the mental field, the subject-object relation inclu- 


1 Cp. NET, text, p. 15. 11, transl. p. 41. 

2 Jcarana-phala-Wiam, 

3 vyapara-vyapari'hhava. 

4 gamya-gamaka-hham. 

^ vigrahamn = pramana-siddhah (V) — na tucchali, just as tlie ahhdm accor- 
ding to the Realists is vigrahavdn = na tucchah. According to the Buddhists the 
utmost that can be said is that it is a name — api tu vyavahartavyah param, 
Tatp,, p. 389. 28. 

6 samyujyamam eva. For the Realists the axe is an object possessing stabi- 
lity, a substance (sthayi-'dravya). The operation of the axe must be, therefore, 
something real, in order that the operating axe be distinguished from the nou- 
operating one. As Bradley, Logic p. 254, puts it, «the terms of a relation must 
always be more than the relation between them, and, if it were not so, the relation 
would Tanish)). The Indian Realists, therefore, boldly assume a real relation (wpm- 
havdn sainbartdhah) as a third unity between the two unities related. Cp. above 
p. 287 n. 5. But for the Buddhist the axe is a string of events, the axe at the mo- 
ment of contact is another entity than the axe outside that moment. The axe is a 
construction of our mind, real is alone the string of contacts, i. e., the string of 
efficiencies, of which the axe is an integration. For the same reason there is no 
difference between the <( content » and the « intent » of every cognition. 

7 drsta eva. 
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ded in every) self-conscious idea ^ and (such is) in the external field, 
(the relation of some logical marks to the fact deduced from them, 
e. g., when) we deduce that whatsoever is an Asoka is also a tree. 
(154.8). The tree is, indeed, not something different from the ASoka, 
nor the Asoka different from the tree. Their difference lies in the lo- 
gical field, (the conceptions are alone different). (The same thing can 
he differently conceived from different standpoints). It is then diffe- 
rently contrasted,® (as contrasted with other trees it is an Asoka, and 
as contrasted with other plants it is a tree). The same applies to the 
difference between (an instrument, or) a factor ® (in general and the 
function) produced by it. There is no difference at all, (it is absolutely 
one and the same thing). This is the theory of the Sautran- 
tikas.^ 

(155.1). The author® quotes another (Buddhist) theory: pure* 
knowledge containing in itself no image at all has the capacity (like 
a lamp) to shed light both on its own self and on the non-self, (i. e., 
on the external object. This capacity) is the source of our knowledge. 
That, indeed, is the source of light knowledge whose function it is to 
throw light upon the objects (of our cognition). By light-throwing we 
understand the essence of consciousness, it is the attribute of those 
(beings) who are conscious. (155. 3). But such sources of our knowledge 


1 sva-pralca$e vijfiane, V. remarks gamya^gamakayor yadi visaya-visayi- 
hhdvas tatrdha, sva-pralcdSa itij athajfldpya-jndpaka-lhdvaS) tatrdha, hdhye ceti. 

2 vyavrtti-hhedas. 

3 karaka is more general than karana, the latter is the « instrumental factor®, 
ill cases, except the Genitive, express some « factors®. 

4 Lit., p. 155. 1 — 11 , «Aud there is no contradiction of instrument and result 
being found) in an undivided self. This, indeed, is either the relation of a function 
;o the possessor of the function or of the conveyed to the conveyor. Indeed, only the 
axe which is conjoined with trees etc. by conjunction, by function, is called in 
common life an instrument. And there is, for sure, no conjunction possessing a body, 
(a thing) different from the conjoined axe. The relation of convoyed to conveyor also 
has been surely [em) experienced in a self-luminous cognition and in an external 
tree suggested by siipsapa. Indeed the tree, for sure, is not something other than 
the si^sapa, nor the siipsapS (other) than the tree. But in imaginative dealing, just 
as there is a difference of exclusion, just so between a factor audits possessor, thus 
no difference whatever, thus the Sautrantikas®. — The Sautrantika-YogS- 
caras are meant, since Dharmakirti is quoted. But in the 9*^*^ Ko§a-sthIna 
Yasubandhu speaking from the standpoint of the Sautrlntikas emits similar 
views, cp. my Soul Theory of the Buddhists, p. 854. 

5Tatp.,p. 14.14. 

^ em. 
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as tlie senses are,^ are different, because they (by themselves) are 
unconscious. Now there is no other conscious (substance) besides (the 
flow) of consciousness itself. Therefore this consciousness itself being 
the (only) conscious (element) ® and exercizing the function of appre- 
hension, is the source of (all) our knowledge. As to the difference 
between a function and (something stable) possessing that function, 
there is none at all, just as in the case of the axe at the moment of 
its contact with the tree.® This is the opinion of the Vaibhasikas 
and of other (sects) who deny the presence of images in our cogni- 
tion.* 


V 

Dignaga and Jinendrabuddhi on the act and the 
content of knowledge, upon the coordination of 
ideas with their objects and our knowledge of 
the external world. 

§ 1. PrAMAJ^-SAMUOCAXA, I. 9, and the AUTHOR’S 
EXPLANATION, 

Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 96, f. 95'’. 5 ff. 

Here also,® the process of cognition is supposed to 
have a resulting (content), because it is imagi- 
ned’ as being an act. 


1 indriyadinL 

2 i. e., no Soul being admitted. 

3 i. e., there is no substantial axe different from the flow of efficient moments 
imagined by our Eeason as being a stable thing. The non existence of a Soul is de- 
duced from the general principle of the non-existence of anything stable, is existent 
what is efficient and efficient is only the moment. V. remarks — tasya {cetamsya) 
sthiratve artlia-Jcriydyd abhavdt 

^ The Yaibhagikas even denied the existence of images in dreams. They 
tried to prove that even in dreams we somehow perceive real external objects. 
This their theory is ridiculed by Dharmakirti in his Santanantarasiddhi. 
The samjfid was considered by them as external {visaya) to pure consciousness 
(vijfldm), cp. my Central Conception, p. 97 and 100. 

5 Denying the presence of images in oUr cognition, amMra^mdims, are 
among the Brahmanical systems chiefly the Mim^ipsakas, and among the Bud- 
dhists — the Yaibhasikas, i. e., the early 18 sects. 

6 The Tcdrtka must have been something like this, pramma-^phalatvam istam 
hriyayd saha kaJpamt, pramanatvena caropah, kriydm vind ca ndsti tat. 

^ Read rtog-pai-phyir instead of rtogs-pai-phyir. 
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We do not follow here the realistic (philosophers) in assuming that 
the result of cognition differs from the act, because the supposed 
result is only the image of the cognized object and (this image) is 
wrongly imagined as separated into an act (and a content).^ 

It is a metaphor, when we assume that our 
ideas are instruments of knowledge, and (when 
we assume) that they cannot exist without exhi- 
biting an activity. 

As for instance, when com is produced, it agrees (in kind) with 
its cause (the seed), and people say that it has ((takenw the shape of 
its cause. The same thing has happened also here, (when people think 
that cognition) is also not debarred of activity, (they think it « takes » 
or n grasps*) the form of its object). 

§ 2. Comment oe Jinbndbabdddhi on this aphorism. 

Bstan-hgynr, Mdo, vol. 116, ff. 34^. 6 — 86*. 7 (Pekiii).2 

(3415, 6). The words nhere also** mean ((according to our opinion*). 
The words ((because it is imagined as possessing activity** mean ((be- 
cause it is imagined® (as a thing) together with its activity**. This is 
the cause why the rdle of an instrument of knowledge is metaphori- 
cally imputed * (to cognition). The (supposed) instrument of cognition 
exists only as a result, i. e., the cognizing activity of this instrument 
of knowledge® is (its own) result, and it is (the result) just itself, in its 
own identity. Therefore there is here no difference (between the act 
of cognition and its resulting content). Here, (in this system), there is 
110 result of cognition separately from the instrument (or the act) of 
cognizing, as this is the case in the realistic® (systems). In this (sy- 
stem) no such fault as they alone have committed! The words ((Only 


1 ihi)Tas-bur gyur-pai Ses-pa — pJuxla-ihUia-jflSna, lit. ((because this cognition 
has arisen as possessing the form of the objects. 

2 Jinendrabuddhi is the author of a very thoroughgoing and detailed com- 
mentary onPramapa-samuccaya which fills the whole of vol. 116 of the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo. He is presumably the same person as the author of the great gi'ammatical 
work IfasibSi-Tivarapa-panjika, also called NySsa, and lived, according to 
the editor of that work, S. C. Chakr avarti, in the middle of the VIHtii century A. D. 

® Read rtog-pai-phyir instead of riogs-pat-phyir. 

* ile-har-hdogs-pai rgyu ■= upacarasya karanam. 

' ishad-mai rtogs-pa ni. 

2 phyi-rol-pa-mam = hahya^, non-Buddhists. 
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as a result!) etc. lay stress upon this meaning. There is (immanent in 
cognition) not the slightest bit of the distinct nature of a thing pro- 
duced and of its producer. Indeed our ordinary idea (of causation), of 
((producer)) and ((produced)), is in any case not far away from having 
the nature of an imputation.^ (35a. i). And this is really also the case 
here! Cognition, so far it possesses the character of something attai- 
ned,® evokes the idea of a thing produced, and thus it may be ima- 
gined ® as (a kind of) result. (But the same fact is also) imagined, and 
spoken^ of, as an instrument of knowledge, because it (as it were) 
also « grasps )) the image of the (object) and appears thus (in the rdle) 
of something exhibiting activity. (35®. 3). Thus it is that this cogni- 
tion, so far it (( grasps )) the image of its object, although it (really) 
has no activity, receives the name of an action, consisting in cognizing 
its own object, but not otherwise. And thus the image of the object, 
since it is identical with the (supposed instrument), is itself called an 
instrument of cognition. 

(35a. 4 ), And this is right! because, when we say ((an action is 
being produced)), we do not at all refer (to the universal interconnection® 
of all elements of existence according to which) every thing is the pro- 
ducer of every action and every action is being produced by all (the 
elements of the Universe), because (from this point of view) there 
would be no definiteness,® (we would never know who is whose pro- 
ducer). But if one thing springs up without an interval, immediately 
after another one, then we say that the former is the producer ^ and 
the following is alone the action produced by it. (35». 6). Now, (sup- 
posing) we have a patch of colour and a stimulus® produced (by it on 
our senses), we then (immediately) have a feeling of its presence in 


^ Read rtog-pai fio-bo-las; cp. XBT, text p. 69. 

2 lhag-par rtogs-pai no~ho = adhigama-rupa. 

3 fle^har gdags-par-hya-o. 

4 fte-haT^gdags-tej tha-sfiad-du hyao, i. e., a metaphor is constructed by our 
imagination, and this metaphor is the foundation of our usual way of thinkiiig and 
speaking (vyamhara^ cp. NET, p. 29. 22). 

5 The Mram-hetUj causal connection, is probably here referred to, according 
to it all elements of the Universe are the causes of a given phenomenon with 
the exception of its own self, because nothing can be its own cause, but every thing 
else can, cp. Abb. Kosa, IT. 60, svato^nye Icdram’hetuh. 

® thug^a-med-par thahla = anavastM'-prasanga^ 

^ Read yin-te^ instead of yih the latter reading is repeated intheNar- 

thang edition f. 87®. 7. 

8 UsAa, in the sence of don^hyed nus-pa-la. 
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our ken and a consciousness of its coordination with some external 
object, (a sense of sameness) according to which we can distinguish 
and determine <itMs is a cognition of blue)), «that one is of yellow». 
(Our cognitions) then receive these (definite) shapes. "■ If this were not 
the case, any cognition would refer to any object and no cognition would 
refer to a (definite) object, because there would be no differentiation.® 

(35a. 7). All determination (maintains the Sankhya) is evolved 
from an undifferentiated® (primitive) condition of all things and (qua- 
lities as having their root in primitive Matter). But this we cannot 
admit, because 1) (primitive Matter) is inanimate,* 2) all cognitions 
as having the same cause (would not be differentiated). Moreover there 
is (according to the Sankhya system) no interaction ® (at all bet- 
ween Matter and Consciousness). This alone would be sufficient to 
make any perception of objects ® impossible.’ (35h. 1). Without (assu- 
ming) a ((coordination)) (of the image) with its object no perception 
of objects is at all possible, since definite knowledge consists just in 
this (coordination). Therefore, the definiteness of (our judgments) 
((this is my cognition of blue», ((this one is of yellow)) is due to the 
fact of a coordination (between our image) and its object, it is (imme- 
diately produced) by the latter, and there is nothing else that could 
create it. 

(35b. 2). Therefore just this (coordination through the sense of 
sameness) is (predominantly) the producer® of a distinct cognition of 

1 Lit., f. 35‘‘. 6 — 7. « There, by what cognition (Ses-pa gan-gis) having the es- 
sence of coordination (hdra-la = sdrupya) with the essence of immediate feeling 
{flams-su myon-ha = anubhava) concerning the action {las4a in both ed.) of colour 
etc., (by what cognition) the distinctness ((this is a cognition of blue », «this one is 
of yellow » is produced, by that (its) essence of a producer of what is being defini- 
tely settled, is this being made to appear ». 

2 Coordination through our sense of sameness is thus the real source of cogni- 
tion, if we at all are to distinguish between cognition as a source of knowledge and 
cognition as its result. This (inexplicable) sense of sameness is thus much more 
the cause of cognition than the coarse concept of a supposed ((grasping)) of the 
object through the instrumentality of the senses, because it appears as the most effi- 
cient feature, the sMhaMtama-hdram^prakrsppalcaralca^^adMpati-pratyaya^ 

3 mi-gsod-ha^a'vyaUa, ^ Ses-pa ma-yin-pa-. 

5 phrad^pa = sanniJcarsa^ samyoga^ samsarga. ^ don-la Ua-ha, 

7 The reason why Sinkhya views are mentioned in this context is perhaps 
that this school also constructs a kind of sdrupya^ cp. my Central Concep* 
tion, p. 64. 

8 Cp, the definition of adhipati-pratyaya Ab. Ko§a, II, and Mldh. vptti| L 
p. 86, cp. my Nirvana, p. 17. 6. 
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the object, because ■when all the causes (and conditions) of a cognition 
ha've united and (the sense of sameness) has arisen it immediately is 
followed by the coordination «this object — that cognition.). (35b. 3). 
And further, (when we maintain that this coordination) « produces), 
(cognition), we mean that it produces it so far it is the foundation of 
distinctness, we dont mean that it really creates it (in a realistic 
sense), because (it represents the essence of cognition itself), it does 
not differ (from cognition). 

(35b. 3). Let it be sol But is it not a contradiction to assume in 
one undivided reality, in the same fact of knowledge, two sides, of 
which the one produces the other? No, there is no contradiction! 
Because we just maintain that in reality there are here no (two) 
different things, (there is but one thing differently viewed), two (ima- 
gined) different aspects have been superimposed on it, the aspect of 
something cognized and the aspect of an agency cognizing it. 

(35b. 5 ), And because (the same thing) can indirectly appear as 
different, if it is differently contrasted (either with one thing or with 
another). Although there be no difference in the (underlying) reality, 
the conception^ of it may be different, it can then appear either in 
the rdle of a .(produced.) thing or of its .(producer)..® (35b. 6). For 
example (we say) ..that honey which makes you drink it, is being 
drunk by you.., «I myself oblige myself to grasp my own self.., ..my 
mind grasps (its own self)... In all these cases there is in reality no 
(two) different things of which the one would be definitely only «the 
agent), and the other only « the thing produced ).. (This is clear), in 
such cases there is no quarrel (on that question). 

(35b. 7 ). But how is it that (in this other case, viz. in the case of 
cognition)? Although there (also) is no act (of cognition different from 
its content) it seems as though there were (an action)? The author 
says, (.for instance etc.)). What is immediately felt (in the case of per- 
ception) is just one thing, the image, blue or other. We must necessa- 
rily admit that this represents the essence of our knowledge, that 
otherwise it could not be connected with an object (which trans- 
cends it). (35b. 8). No external reality different from it, whether 


1 vijilma^-pratibhasa, 

2 Lit, p. 35^ 6—6. «And because of auimputaticn of different exclusioEs(?do^* 
pa — v^avrtU% albeit there is no difference in reality, by a difference of the reflec- 
ted idea {rmm^par^iis-pai snan^ba = v^flana-pratibhasa) it is shown as distin*- 
iruished in the produced and the producers. 
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having the same form or not, can at all be found. (35a.. i). Neither is 
an external support for it logically admissible.’- Why? This question 
we will discuss in the sequel, on the occasion of an examination of 
the opinion of (Vasuhandhu) the author of the <'Vada- 
vidhanai).^ 

(36a. 1). As to the (usual) argument® (of the Sautrantikas in 
favour of the existence of an external world), it is the following one. 

(If an instance in which a visual) perception is the result, (and an 
instance in which) it does not occur,^ have every circumstance in com- 
mon save one,® (that one occuring only in the former; the circumstance 
in which alone the two instances diiBfer) is clearly the cause of our 
perception. And such is the external object, (since an intact faculty of 
vision, the presence of light and aroused attention ® do not produce 
perception in the absence of a patch of colour, but they do produce 
it as soon as a coloured surface is present). Thus it is that by the 
Method of Difference^ the existence of an external world is proved.® 
This (argument) is not well-grounded, because the absence of the 
effect in the shape of a perception (in the second instance) can be also 
explained (without imagining an external reality), by the circumstance, 
(namely, that at the given moment), the Biotic Force ® (which controls 


1 dmigs-pa hthad-^a yan ma-yin~te = dlambanam a^i na ghatate, i. e., vicarya- 
manam tuddhau na droTiaii. 

2 Pr. samucc., L 14 ff. 

3 Lit., « construction >», rtog~pa = Jcalpana. It is, in an abridged form, the same 
argument as the one mentioned in the N. Kaiiika, 258. 18ff. and the Tatp., 
p. 464. 8 £ 

4- hhras-hu Ses-pa mi-skye-has ni. 

5 rgyu-gzhan-rmms yod-pa-yan == Mrandntardni santy apt. 

<5 The Jcarananfardni « every circumstance in common save one» are 1) adhi- 
pati-pratyaya = caTcsuh, 2) sahakdri-pratyaya = dloTca and 3) samanantara’-praty- 
aya = manasiJcdra or samskdra, the one additional and decisive is 4) alambam- 
pratyaya = artha, 

vaidharmya = Idog-pa, 

8 Lit., f. 36^ « Albeit the other causes be present, since the result, the 

cognition is not produced, another cause is elicited. That is the external object». — 
It will be scarcely doubted that, leaving alone the extreme laconicity of the Indian 
author, his argument as formulated according to the Method of Difference agrees 
exactly with J. S. Mill's method of that name, cp. Logic I, p, 462 (1872). This is 
also a glaring example of how misleading literal translations are, if it is desired 
to have an idea of the full connotation present to the mind of the Indian thinker. 

2 lag-chags = vdsand, cp. above, p. 368; avidyd-msand is here meant. 
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the evolution of life) was not ripe to produce (the perception in 
question). 

(36a. 3 ), Therefore, what we really experience are only our own 
(sensations and) ideas, ^ except them nothing at all (can be really expe- 
rienced). But just these (our sensations and) ideas are self-con- 
scious. Self-consciousness, therefore, (can be regarded as a kind) of 
result. 

(36a. 4). Now, let there exist an external object! (Whether it exists 
or not is irrelevant), because even in that case, (even if it really exists), 
it is (for us really) a definite object only as far as we have had an inter- 
nal experience of it. Therefore this alone, (i. e., the self-consciousness 
of our ideas alone, not the cognition of an external object) can be 
rightly deemed to represent the result of our cognition, since it can 
be distinctly cognized in that form only which is its own, definitely 
settled, (internal) form. To experience (internally) an (external) object 
according to its own (external) essence is impossible. (Otherwise, .if 
our perceptions were passive, if they did represent the external object 
as it is), they always would have (exactly) the same form. But (we 
know that) our sensations^ (of the same object) have different degrees 
(of intensity). (36a, 5 ), 'VV’e observe, indeed, that different persons, can 
have respecting the same object various sensations, either acute or 
feeble or otherwise shaped. But the same real object cannot appear in 
different forms, because it would then be different in itself, (it would 
not be the same object).^ 

(36a. 6 ). However,^ although convinced that there is no possibility 
of cognizing the (external) object in its real essence, (the author) is 
desirous so to formulate his view of the problem of the resulting phase 
(in the process of cognition) that it should satisfy both the Realists who 
maintain the existence of an external world and their opponents who 
deny it.^ He says, 


1 rnam*par’‘$es-‘jpa = v^flana, the term evidently embraces here sensations as 
well as conceptions. 

rnant'-par^rig'-pa^rnams ni = samvedananL 

3 Cp. N. Kapika, p. 266. 13—14. 

4 dei-phyir, lit. « therefore ». 

5 phyi-rol-dan-cig-ios-lcyi phyogs^dagda mod^dg Icho-nas hhras^bui Tchyad-par 
Tnam~par’d)zhag-pa hyed*par bzhed^pas^hdhyetard^pdksau bJiavatdm em iti 
phala~vi§e§a-vyamsthdm dUrsur aha, c(He says with the desire to determine 
the special result from whatsoever of the both standpoints, the external and 
the other ». 
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§ 3 . DiGNAGA’S APHOEISM, PbAMANA-SAMUCCAXA, 1. 10 AHB 
HIS OWN COMMENT. 

(Bstan-hgyur, vol.l95, f. 95*>. 7 &.). 

We can also envisage the internal feeling 
(of someth in g either desirable or not) as a kind 
of resulting content in the process of cognition^ 
since the object (and the consequent purposive 
action) are determined^ by it. The image of the 
object will in any case assume the r6le of the 
source of cognizing it. Through it alone some* 
thing is cognized.^ 

(95i).7). The self-feeling^ can be also^ (constructed as a kind) of 
resulting content (as against the act of cognizing). Every cognizing 
(mental state) is here (from one side) the reflex^ of an object, (from 
another side) it is a reflex of the (cognizing) self. From among these 
both reflexes, the second, that one which represents self-feeling, (can 
be regarded as a kind) of result. Why? Because the object (and the 


1 The aphorism is quoted by ParthasSrathimisra in his comment on Slo- 
kayartika, p. 168, but the order of the padas is inverted and tadrupyat = de->yi 
no»lo4as must be read instead of tad-dvaye^ (which is probably due to a desire of 
contrast with the trayam of 1 11). 

sva^samvittih phaJam casya^ tddrupydd artha-niScayalij 
msaydkdra emsya prarndnamj tern miyate. 

Lit., «Its result is also self-feeling, according to its form the object is deter- 
mined, just the image is the source of knowledge, through it it is cognized — The 
words tddrupydd artha-nUcayah are reminiscent of artha-sdrupyam mya pra- 
mdmm, K. b., 1. 20, cp. Tatp., p. 84. 7 and KamalasTla, p. 560. 18, tddrupyad 
iti sarupydt But here the term refers to a coordination between feeling and the as- 
certainment {niSeaya) of the object, and evidently also to the subsequent purposive 
action, not between the point instant of reality and the image as in the KB, 
Parthasirathi thinks that the opinion of the Sautrlntikas is here expressed, 
jfldTiasya mmydkdro ntla^pUddi^upo (instead of ~rupa) arthena jflane ahiiah sa 
pramanamy cp. Tatp., p. 14. 12, where the same theory is alluded to — visaya- 
sarupyam aakdrasya vijfldnasya pramdmm, and K. Kapikl, p. 266. 14 (transla- 
ted above). 

^ d<m-ne8==artha~niicaya is explained as don rtoga-par-'byedsz^aHha’-adhiga'- 
ma^ and artha-adUgama is explained in NBT, pp. 8. 9 and 16, 4 as the attitude 
of the cognizer, his possible purposive action. 

8 ran^rig^pa = sva^samvedam. 

* a also » (cd) points to a possible arrangement, mam~par*rtog~pa» 

5 anan-ha = pratibhdsa. 
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consequent purposive action) are determined by it. When (we attri- 
bute the r61e of) the object of cognition to its idea together with the 
cognized object as immanent in it,^ then a self-feeling corresponding 
to it arises, a feeling which determines the object either as something 
desirable or undesirable. But if we (attribute the rdle) of the object 
of cognition ® to the external thing alone, then (we must attribute the 
rdle) of the source of this cognition just to the image (we have of it). 
Although the self-feeling still exists in our cognition, but this its 
feature is then disregarded, and the image of the object (plays the 
part) of the source of its cognition, because this object is its (corres- 
ponding) cognized part. Whatsoever be the image reflected by our 
cognition,^ whether it be the image of something white or non-white 
or of any other colour, this image together with the object possessing 
this shape will have the function of producing * the cognition. Thus a 
variety of functions is attributed metaphorically to (what essentially 
is but the same fact of) cognition. They can be differently arranged 
(either as a content or as an act), either as a cognizing agency or as 
its object, (but merely) in imagination, because (in absolute reality) 
all elements of existence ® are devoid of any causal efficiency.® 

1 Lit. <(If the object {don = artha) is the knowledge (Ses-pa =zjiidna) together 
with the object [yul^msaya])}, 

2 gzhal-hya prameya. 

3 §e8‘paAa snan-ha '==z j^ana-jpratiWidsa. 

^ ’hjahlar-hyed-do ^pramdpayati, 

5 clios-thams-cad ni tya-ha dan brcd-ha = nirvydpdrdh sarve dharmdh, (pra- 
Utya-samutpannatvdt). The old Buddhist formula of causation as «dependently- 
together-origination» is here alluded to by Dignaga, this fundamental idea of 
causation from which the whole millenial later developement of Buddhist philo- 
sophy started. The elements of existence are coordinated {asmin sati idam bJia-- 
mti), they cannot encroach or obtrude upon one another, cp. my Central Con- 
ception, p. 28 and my Nirvana, p. 39 ff. 

® Samvedana = samvit = samvitti = rig-pa = rnam-par -rig-pa is usually de- 
fined as one of the synonyms of jftdna^ cp. Kamalasila, p. 563. 11, but the sub- 
jective side of knowledge, its immediate data as revealed in introspection are more 
especially meant, hence it is often used as a synonym of anubhava = myon-ba. It 
is evidently closely related to vedand — vedand-slcandha = tshor-ba in the sense 
of the feelings of pleasure and pain. According to the Abhidharma these feelings 
are external (msaya) with respect to consciousness {citta). In NySya they are exter- 
nal {visaya) with respect to cognition (huddhi), although inhering in the Soul. The 
Sankhyas went the length of declaring them objects of the external world, against 
which theory both the Naiyayiks and the Buddhists protested, cp. NBT, p, 11. 9 S. 
The later Buddhists, on the contrary, identified them with the Ego. They admitted 
no other Ego than the feelings of desirability or non-desirability. They insisted on 
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§ 5 — 12. Comment op Jinendrabuddhi. 

(Bstan hgyur, v. 115, ff. 36». 8. fiF.). 

(36a. 8). At first the rfile of the resulting content of cognition was 
attributed to the cognition^ of the objective (part). (Now it is attri- 
buted to the subjective part), therefore the word «alsO)», pointing to 
an alternative arrangement,® has been inserted. The word «here» 
points to sense-perception (which is the subject matter) of the prece- 
ding passage. (36a. 8). (The author) mentions a subjective part, (the 
self-feeling of either desire or aversion) and an objective part, (the 
object-feeling of something either white or of another colour). «Its 

this double division, abandoning thus the third item, the indifferent feeling admit- 
ted in Abhidharma, cp. Abh. Kosa, L 14, evidently because the indifferent state, 
the state without any feeling, would be nobody’s state, the substitute for the Ego 
being absent. Although the NBT, p. 11. 6ff., defines svasamvedana s.%jildna8ya 
anubhava, it clearly defines it as suTcJiddp-dkdraJi and insists that there is absolute- 
ly no such conscious state from which every feeling would be absent. The ((feeling » 
of the presence in us of a perception is evidently conceived as belonging to the 
emotional sphere and is put on the same line as the feeling of pleasure or ease. 
Jinendrabuddhi explains it also as $e8-jpa^yi ni ^es-pa^^jfianasya jftdnam (cp. 
Mdo, vol. 115, f. 37^. 1), with reference to Dignaga’s words that the result of 
cognition is self-consciousness {svasammtii]^ as a feeling of something either desira- 
ble or undersirable. But he seemingly makes some distinction between the sensation 
of ease and the <c sense of sameness» -sdrupya-vedana, cp. below p. 894. PSrtha- 
sarathimisra pregnantly remarks, loco cit. p. 158, visayakdro visaya-vimyah, 
svasamviUis tu v^fldna-visayd. Thus cognition is cut off by sva-samvitti from its 
owner, the cognizing Ego, hut at the same time it is also cut off from the external 
world. For the Realist the result of cognition is the full perception of an external 
object; the object, for the Buddhist, being immanent, the result is also immanent. 
This has been expressed as essential identity of cognition and its result, of the 
cause and the result of knowledge (pramdna and prarndm-phalam). This celeb- 
rated Buddhist theory evoked a unanimous protest of all other schools and was 
very often misunderstood. There being only one fact of cognition, there is no sepa- 
rate cognizer and no cognized object, no object external with respect to cognition. 
What the other schools conceive as cognizer and cognized become all merged in 
cognition. Keeping this in our mind we may arbitrarily differentiate this one fact of 
cognition by diverse analogies and metaphors as an agent, an act, an instrument 
and an object. Previously « coordination » artha-sdrupyam was established as the 
source of knowledge and artha-pratlti as its result, although both are the same. 
But other arrangements are also possible, e. g., sva-samviiti may also be construc- 
ted as a kind of result. The Realists have inherited this theory of a doable result 
which according to them is either jpmmd or cp Slokavlrt, 

pratyaksa, Kar. 68 ff., and TarkabbS^S, p. 28. 

1 Lit., «a feeling of the object », ytd-rig^pa = visaya-vedanam. 

2 rmm^par^hrtag^pai don = vikalpitdrthah. 
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reflex itself means its own reflex, itself, the real reflex itself,® also 
(appearing) as « grasping., aspect. (36b. i). it is the reflex of this cogni- 
tion as cognizing just its own self. This means that this aspect of our 
cognition is a reflex from within,® which has the form of the cognition 
of a cognition, i. e., (of self-cognition), the cognition of its own self. 
(36b. 2). As to the expression («the object-feeling..), «the reflex of the 
object.., it admits of a (double) interpretation. (If we, siding with the 
Realists), take our stand on the existence of an external world, it will 
mean an image* corresponding to an (external) object If not, (i. e., 
if the existence of an external world is denied), it will (simply) mean 
the representation,® (the idea), of that object Indeed, the object is 
then the « grasped., part (immanent) in cognition, since that is what in 
common life is called® an object, (and both the realist and the idealist 
likewise call it an object). 

§ 6. The eesult op otte cognition peom the standpoint op 

THE Idealist. 

(36b. 3). The words <(in that case^ (the result will be an image 
corresponding to an external object)., contain the following (implica- 
tion). The question whether an external world exists or not is otiose.® 
In either case what we really have an experience * of, are (sensations 
and) images.^® (Its subjective part), the self-feeling, the experiencing of 
the Ego,“ (may be regarded) as a result.” (36b. 4 ). The (author) asks, 
why? i.e., for what reason? It would not be right to attribute to this 

1 hdii snanA^a ran fiid^do = asya pratibhdsah svaycm eva. 

2 ran^’gi iio-boi sna^ba = svarupa^pratibJidsa, 

® ran-flid-Jcho^nas snan-no = svasrmnn eva bhasate. 

^ yuL ltaA)Uf snaii^ba = msayamd bhasate. 

5 yul hdii snan-bao = asya visayasya pratibhdsah. 

® tJia-sflad’-byas^pa = vyavahriyate. 
dei zhes pa evidently refer to dei tshe . . . 

8 Lit. « whether the external object exists or also not, whatsoever (the case 
may be). . 

^ ilams^su myonda = anubhuyate = vedyate. 

10 snan^^ba-^can-gyi Us-pa = dkdravaj-^jMnam., sensations are of course also 
meant. 

11 ran fiams~8u myoMa, 

12 The Bealist and the Idealist can agree in visualizing this fact as a Irind of 
a relative result, they will disagree, if the cognition of an external object is sup- 
posed to be the result. We must understand that the feeling evoked by the idea 
with the object included in it will be the result. 
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internal aspect of our cognition the r61e of a result for the simple 
reason that self-consciousness exists.^ The Eealist will not admit it, 
because (he has an other result in view, viz.), the function of our 
sense-faculties, (according to him), is to cognize the external objects, 
and not (mere) ideas.^ (36b. 5). And (from his standpoint) it would not 
be right to maintain that the cognition of an object is nothing but 
the cognition of its idea, since (for him) the object is different from 
the idea. Therefore he will never admit that the self-consciousness of 
the idea is the result (arrived at in cognition). This is the meaning of 
the question. (The author) answers: (for the Idealist it is a result 
nevertheless, because our behaviour) towards the ob- 
ject is determined® by it. Such is the reason; the follo- 
wing words (of the author) are only an explanation on that meaning. 
The word « indeed means « because*). Because, when the cognized 
object is immanent® in cognition, the cognizing individual cognizes 
something either desirable for him or not, according to what hq inter- 
nally feels.® Therefore it is right to attribute the r61e of a result to 
this internal feeling. 

(36b. 7 ). The object immanent (in cognition) means cognition to- 
gether with the object. ((Together with the object » here means an 
object whose essence is equivalent to the ((grasped » aspect of the 
idea,’ it refers to the standpoint (of the Idealists), of those for whom 
(cognizability is cogitability), every thing cognizable is internal, since 
this alone is the ascertainable object. 

(36b. 8). Because, even from the standpoint of the Realist, even if 
we admit the existence of an external world, since every thing here 
is nothing but sensation (and image),® there is nothing real beyond 
our ideas,® therefore, if we only have a mental state in which a desire 


1 because everything is the result of something. 

2 mam-jpar-ies-pa = uijilana. 
s nes-pa= niyata. 

i ni = hi; gan-gi tshe ni = yada hi, the text in the Peking Bstan-hgyur, Mdo 
vol. 95, f. 96''. 1 omits nt. 

5 yul-dan-bcas~pai don yin-la. 

® ran-rig-pa dan rjes-su mthun-pai don =s sva-sawmdcma-an/u/mpa-arfha. 

geun-byai eha-Sas-kyi mishan-iUd-can-gyi grub-gyi . . . 
s rnam-par-rig-pa-tsam = samvedana-mStram. 

® ies-pa-las tha-dad-pai dhos-po 7ned-pa/i-phyif = jildinat prthag va$tu- 
abhdvdt. 
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is felt, -we then have a judgment regarding the object desired ^ (and 
the possible purposive action). In the contrary case we have neither 
(judgment nor possible action). 

§ 7. The subject-object eelation peom the standpoint of 

THE Idealist. 

(37a. 2 ). But how is it then that our knowledge experiences its 
own self®? Is it not bad logic® to assume the immanent existence in 
one real entity of the relations of object, subject and instrument ‘ (or 
process) of cognition? 

(37a. 2). This can be explained in the following way. From the 
stand-point of Absolute Reality® the relations of object (subject and 
instrument of knowledge) do not exist at all. But there is no contra- 
diction in thus using these® (expressions) in common life, although 
they are (really) identical ’’ (as referring to the same reality), just as 
(we say, « light) illuminates (by its lustre », instead of simply saying 
« there is light »). ( 37 a. 3). Light, indeed, does not depend on something 
else, (e.g.) on a lamp,® in order to light up (an object). A (separate) action 
of « lighting upi) does not exist in reality. Light, as soon as it appears,® 


1 = huddhav eva yadd iccM anuhliuyate, tada artha-iccJid niiciyate. 

2 ci~ltar Ses-pa hdag-flid-lcyis hdag-flid ilams-su myon = Icatham jfldmm at-- 
mand dtmdnam anuhliavati? 

8 rigs^pa ma-yin-pa = na yujyate. 

4 == tasminn eva Jcarma-karMcdrana-hhdvo na yujyate. — We usually speak 
of a cognizing Ego and a cognized object, or of an act of cognition and its content. 
The Hindus in the first case use the triplet (triputtj of agent, object and instru- 
ment, corresponding to the grammatical notions of a Nominative, Accusative and 
Instrumental case {kartd^ Tcarma^ Jcarana, all are kdrakas in different degrees). In 
epistemology they correspond to p'amdtr^ prameyaniy pramdnam. In the second 
case the Hindus speak of instrument (pramanam=:pramd-‘Jcaranam==prama-8d’- 
dhakatama-Tcdranam^pramd-praJcrsta-upaJcdrakam) and result (pramd^-phalam^ 
prama ■= pramdnasya Icriyd). Thus the Hindus use the expression <dnstrunient » 
when we would speak of an act, the expression the « instrument’s result®, or the 
act when we would speak of a content (pramiti ■==^ pramd =^pramiti-7criyd=:ipra^ 
fmna-phcdam). 

5 don^dam~par ^ paramdrthatah. 

6 = tatra tathd vyavahdro na virudliyate, 
dei hdag^flid-kyi^phyir = tdddtmydt. 

8 ral-tu-gsahla sgron-^me — prakaSa-pradtpot 

® rah-tu-gsal-hai hdag^Hid^du 8kye*hzMn-pa, 
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is nothing but the action of lighting up. It is a mere facon de purler ^ 
when we say that light does shed light. (37a. 4). in the same manner 
we can in common life make use of the expression « knowledge® en- 
lightens something >>, but knowledge as soon as it appears is nothing 
else hut the (fact of) our awareness ® of something. (There is no diffe- 
rence between the act of being intent upon an object and the corres- 
ponding content of that knowledge). (Neither is there in reality any 
external object different from the content of our knowledge). Even if 
we take our stand (on Eealism and maintain the existence of an) 
external world, (we must confess) that our knowledge of an (external) 
object goes only as far as our sensations go.* To feel inter- 
nally the object as it really is (externally), is 
impossible. This has been already pointed out above. (37a. 5). 
The intention of the author is here the following one. In the prece- 
ding part of his work he has established that self-consciousness, (or 
intiospection), is one of the varieties of direct knowledge, (just as 
sense-perception is in regard to external objects). It has been also 
stated that the essence of knowledge consists in the fact that it is 
self-conscious. If after that the author speaks of a result, we could 
naturally imagine that the result of this variety of our knowledge 
alone is meant. Thus the words « something is cognized which is desi- 
rable or undesirable accordingly as we internally feel it» — these 
words could be misunderstood as referring to introspection alone. 

( 37 b. 1 ). But the result is (our attitude towards the cognized 
object, the possibility of a corresponding purposive action, and) 
this refers to all the varieties of direct knowledge, (not to intro- 
spection alone). Therefore, in order to repudiate the doubt, the author 
says, «when the idea with the object included in it is the thing cog- 
nized, etc.». The words « thing cognized » refer to the content of our 


expression yathaTthanubficita is used by the [Realists as a definition of right know- 
ledge, cp, Tarka-sangraba, § 35, just as the above mentioned Uo=:l)uddhi=z 
jUdm is their term of predileefion for knowledge, cp. tUd § 34. 

1 mstiydtmikd praJcdSam-’hriydjpi ndsti, ^raMia-dimalcatvena jdyammah 

stayufii e'va pTaJcdSutii Tcufoti Hi hTjod-pa-hhal^zldg-go). 

2 lilo = huddhi 

3 myon^hai-*hIiag~fLid»du sTcyC’-hzhin-pai hlo == (xiiuhJiavdtfnatvBna jdyctmdnd 
luddhih. 

^ myon-ba ji-Ua-ba-hzhin hho^nar don rtogs hyi, don ji4ta-ba bzhin myon-ba 
ni ma-yin-no = yatMnubhmam em artha-praiitir, na iu yaiMrthdnubhavam. 
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knowledge. And the words «with the object included in it)) refer to 
all varieties of direct cognition without exception. 

(37b, 2 ), Thus the meaning is the following one. When our know- 
ledge is visualized as a content produced by an act of cognizing, we 
then may envisage the result as a cognition which determines our 
attitude in regard to the thing cognized, (whether it be an (xternal 
object or its mere idea, does not matter). However this will not repre- 
sent a special result of introspection, but whatsoever be the content 
of our cognition, it will also be included in this result.^ (The content 
of a cognition in so far it determines our purposive actions may 
be envisaged by both the Eealist and the Idealist as its result, 
since we only artificially distinguish between the content and the act 
of cognition),^ 

(37b. 3). When we here, (as Idealists), maintain that the result of 
knowledge is not the cognition of an external world, but self-con- 
sciousness, (in the presentation of an object we feel desirable), we must 
attribute, the function of the means (by which that result is attained) 
only to the grasping aspect (of that same representation). 

1 Lit, 37^5— 37^. 8. „But (read lio^na with Narthang instead of Mo-na in 
Peking ed.) what is the use, without telling just this a a thing is cognized which is 
either desirable or undesirable in accordance with, self- feeling », in (telling) this- 
«the thing is together with the object at that timea? There is an aim {dgos^pa = 
prayojana)! Because self-feeling was previously said to he a source of knowledge 
and by it just tbe own form of knowledge is being felt {=jnana-svarupam era ve- 
dyate)i thus, after having clearly ascertained that it is a result of just self-feeling, 
after that also when it is said « a thing is cognized which is either desirable or 
undesirable in accordance with self-feeling » this result is settled exlusively in 
regard to self-feeling-direct-perception smsamtedcma-praiyaksa^ thus there 
might be some aim. Thus it is the aim of all (this) source of knowledge. Therefore, 
in order to repudiate that (aim), it is said «when {ijan-gt Ulie ni) knowledge 
together with the object (= visoya) is tbe thing (= ciTtha)». And this word « thing » 
expresses <(tbe cognized (thing) ». And these (words) ((together with theobject» are 
no exception with regard to the totality (of perception). Therefore thus it is said 
((When cognition is referred to as something cognized from the source of know- 
ledge (= prammasya prameyam yadd apeksyate), at that time a thing is cognized 
according to self-feeling, thus it is not exclusively the result of self-feeling, but 
thus (cwhen it is also an object then al30»^‘. 

2 We must thus distinguish between two kinds of introspection 

a fully developed one consisting in a conscious observation of our internal life, and 
a feeling of the self which, according to Buddhists, is immediate (nirvikalpaka), 
always present, belonging to the nature of our consciousness, because every con- 
sciousness is necessarily sclfconscious. The Realists denial refers to the latter kind. 
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§ 8- The result oe cognition eeom the standpoint oe the 

Realist. 

Hie following question then arises. If such can be the result from 
the standpoint of the Idealist, how can it he the same from the stand- 
point of the ReaUst? 

This question is answered by the following words of the author, 
«when the external object alone is cognized, 
(when the object is not immanent in our know- 
ledge), then this its image becomes (in its tota- 
lity) the means of cognizing it». 

(37b. 5 ). From the standpoint of the Realist we can nevertheless 
imagine the fact of self-consciousness as a kind of result. But then we 
will not ascribe to the « grasping aspect » of the image the function of 
a (imeans)) of cognition, as the Idealist does. We wiU assume that the 
whole mental image of the object takes up the rdle of a means of 
knowledge,^ (viz., of asource of our cognition of the external world). 

(37b 6). But does not the Realist likewise admit the exist^ce of 
a ((grasping aspect » of our images, since its existence is revealed by 
introspection? Why then should he not admit that the rble of a means 
accomplishing the act of cognition appertains to this grasping aspect 
only? In answer to this question we have the following words of the 
author, — 

((then, although self-consciousness exists, (the 
image of the object represents the means of 
cognizing it, the fact of self-consciousness is, 
then neglected»). 


r Lit , f. S7'’. 3 — 6. oHere, if there is no external object, self-consciousneas 
{ran-rig-jpa = sva-smnvedana) being established as the result, the grasping form is 
eaid to be the instrument of knowledge. And therefore, if the external object does 
not exist as the thing to be cognized, just as, self-consciousness being established 
as the result, the grasping aspect is admitted as the means of knowledge, just so, 
also if the external thing to be cognized exists, the grasping aspect alone is the 
means of knowledge, — this is questioned. Therefore, in order to repudiate this, it 
is said «at what time etc.n. When the external thing is cognized, although we also 
establish self-consciousness as the result, but the mental fact (Ses-pa) of the image 
(pratibhSsa) of the object is wholly (matram) assumed to be the means, and not its 
grasping form, as it is the case of mere internal knowledgen. 
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That our knowledge is self-conscious both the Realist and the Ide- 
alist equally admit/ but if the object of cognition is represented by 
a really existing external world, it would not be logical to represent 
self-cognition as the means of cognizing it. This aspect of our know- 
ledge is, accordingly, neglected, and our images of the external things 
are alone considered to be the means of cognizing them, not the 
simultaneous image of our internal life, since in regard to the exter- 
nal object the latter cannot be logically constructed as a cause produ- 
cing its cognition.® 

(38a. 1 ). Because the feeling of ease ® (has its own object), it has 
not an object of something foreign to it. If the «grasping» aspect, (of 
the idea is turned upon itself), if its object is the idea itself, how can 
it then constitute our means of cognizing (not this idea, but) the 
external object? If cognition has for its object one thing, it becomes 
impossible to declare that it is the means of cognizing another thing! 

(38a. 2). (The following words of the author contain the answer to 
this question). He points to the cause of the distinction.^ <i Because, 
says he, this (external) object is the cognized part (corresponding to 
its cognition))). « Cognized)) means ascertained^ (with logical necessity). 

§ 9. No EEAL KNOWLEDGE BEYOND SENSATION. 

(The author further says); ((Whatsoever (be the image 
reflected in our cognition, whether it be the 

1 The Naiyayikas have anu-vyavasaya as self-consciousness of knowledge, the 
Mimaijiskas jfiatataya jfLana-anumanam, cp. above p. 355 n. 1, but this they both 
distinguish from the perception of pleasure and pain which they consider to be 
direct {pratydkm\ cp. above p. 391 n. 2. 

2 Lit., 6 — 8. «But the thesis being <(when the external object is the thing 

cognized)), then also do we notnecessarily assume a grasping form 

since we are internally conscious of it {=: sva-samviditatvat)’^ Why do we not at 
that time establish it as the means of cognizing? To this he says «at that time 
although we are internally conscious of cognition etc. ...» Cognition is being inter- 
nally felt (svo-samvedyam instead of sva-samvedanam, as in Dignaga’s text?), thus 
are the words to be connected. Although the self-revealed self-form (ran-rig-par 
hya-hai ran-gi nO'-lo = svasamvedya-svahhdva) exists at all times, nevertheless, 
independently from it, there being an external thing cognized, the reflecting {snan- 
ha-Md => pratihhasitvani) of the object cognized alone is the means, the reflecting 
of the self (sm-praiihhdsitmm) is not, because when there is an external object, it 
is not logical that this should be the producer ('=tasya sddhamtvam nayi/(jyate))). 

3 Peking ed. mi-rig’-pa ni, Narthang ed. yi^ran-la ni. 

4 mtshan-ma’-fiid-la rgyu gsuns-pa. 

5 = prameyam iti nUcetavyam ity arthah. 
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image of something white, of something non- 
white or of any other colour, this image toget- 
her with the object possessing that colour will 
have the function to produce the cognition)». 

(38a. 2). The meaning (of this passage) is that our knowledge of 
the external (world) reaches only so far as our images go.^ (The Eea- 
list also cognizes only the image, albeit he speaks of the object). It is 
here just as in the case (of inference). When we say that we have 
inferred the presence of fire from the presence of smoke, we, as a mat- 
ter of fact,® do not at all infer it from (smoke itself), but from the 
image of smoke which is produced by (something corresponding to it).® 
In the same manner, when (the Realist) says that the means of co- 
gnizing the external object is its image, we must understand that it 
is our internal sensation stimulated by the (object).* 

(38a. 4). (Initially) we have only the feeling of something either 
pleasant or unpleasant, so far it is only self-feeling, (not object-feeling). 
Whatsoever be the object, say, a patch of colour, it (initially) appears 
in the shape of some personal feeling. Then another feeling arises 
which (we call the sense of sameness) consisting in coordination® 
(between an image and the initial sensation). This our sense of same- 
ness determines the object (and our possible reaction to it). It is not 
otherwise. In this sense only have we in our images (something like) 
an instrument of cognizing the external world.® 

(38a. 6). However, in so saying do we not admit that only an 
image is cognized as produced from an (initial) sensation’? Why then 


1 Lit., f. 38*. 2 ((Knowledge indeed ascertains the external object by the force 
of the cognized fonn». 

2 dnoS’Su = xastutah. 

® rgyu-can-gyi du-bai ies-pas = hetumad-dhuma-jilanena. 

4 dei-sgrub-par-byed-pa-can ran-rig-pas = tat-sadhakavaid sva-samvedanenai 

5 hdra-bai bdag-rUd-kyi ran-rig-pa = $arupyatmaka-svasamvedana. 

« Lit. f. 38*. 4 — 6. ((Thus indeed, howsoever the form of the object is definitely 
settled in knowledge in the form of pleasant, unpleasant etc., thus thus self-feeling 
displays itself; howsoever it appears, thus thus the object, the pleasant, unpleasant 
colour etc., is determined. Because if it is born in this form, then there is self- 
feeling whose essence is sameness with it, and from it, through its influence, the 
object is being determined, not otherwise, therefore the reflex of the object is the 
means of cognizing ». 

ytd dan hdra-ba-fiid ran-rig-pai nor sgrub-par-byed-pa-flid = arihena saha 
sSrUpyam svasatnvedana-rUpena sadhakam {pramSnam), cp. N. b. L 19. 
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has the author not simply said <(aii image appearsw, instead of saiyng 
(<the object is cognized through its imagew? The intention of the 
author was to point to the fact that self-feeling assumes here the 
function of object-feeling, and this produces the perceptual judgment 
(in the form «this is a blue patch »). But this does not interfere with 
the obvious fact that only a substitute for the external object is co- 
gnized and this alone is the result of (our knowledge of the external 
world).^ 

(38^. 8). Thus it is that our representations of an act of knowledge 
(as intent upon the cognition of an external object) and of its resul- 
ting content (are different views taken) of the same fact. (The result 
is not a knowledge of the external world, since even the Eealist must 
admit) that all our proofs for the existence of an external world are 
nothing but our sensations.^ 

§ 10. The UETiiiiATE Eeality. 

(38b. 1). But (if the parts of an act of cognition and of its result 
can be arbitrarily assigned), why then has it been said (by the author) 
that the result (of the act of cognizing) is self-consciousness? 

This has been said from the standpoint of Ultimate 
Reality.^ Self-consciousness represents the result, because (there is 
nothing beyond it), it is identical^ with our knowledge (in general). 
It is not a contradiction, when it is said that the cognition of the 
object can be regarded as a result because artificially ® (we can diffe- 


1 Lit., 138^6 — 8. « However, is it not here admitted that the coordination 
with the object in the form of a self-feeling is cognized as the producer? Therefore 
he ought to have said « because this appears through its influence)); why there he 
has said « through it that object is cognized#? There is au intention 1 Since that 
self-feeling, which represents the function of object-feeling, produces the ascertai- 
nement of the object, therefore he has thus said, in order to make clear that just 
the feeling of the substitute of an object (= upacarita-artha-mdanam em) must be 
considered as the result#. 

2 Lit., f. 88^.8 — 38\ 1. wThus instrument and result of knowledge have no 
different object (or domain yul = visaya)^ because it has been said that there is a 
self-feeling of just that what is a proof for whatever is external (= yasyaiva lahya- 
sya sddhanam t<z8yaiva sva-samvedanam iti vacandt)». 

8 dt>n-dam^par paramarthatah. 

4 dei-hdag^flid-lcyi-phyir = tdddtmyai, because of « existential identity)) which 
must be distiuguished from « logical identity#, cp. NET, trausl. p. 69 ff. 

5 fie-har htags^pas = upacdrdtj « metaphorically)). 
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rentiate it in a process and a result and then the supposed cognition 
of the object will he the result). (38b. 2). Here, since there is nothing 
existent beyond mere sensations (and images)^ the « grasping)) aspect 
of the image is said to represent the act ® of cognition and its «gras- 
ped)) aspect the object® of cognition. 

(381). 2). The controverted (point) is here the following one. How 
is it possible that from the standpoint of a philosopher who denies 
the existence of an external world, there nevertheless is a differenti- 
ation of the ((grasping)) and the ((grasped)) aspect in that knowledge, 
which in itself does not contain any differentiation of a source and (a 
result) of cognition? Therefore, in order to solve this doubt, it is said 
((thus it is (that our laiowledge appears in different aspects))). 

The general meaning of this passage is the following one. From 
the standpoint of ((Thisness)),^ (i. e., of Absolute Eeality) there is 
no difference at all! But hampered as we are by Transcendental 
Illusion,® (we perceive only a refraction of reality). All that we 
know is exclusively its indirect * appearence as differentiated by the 
construction of a difference of a subject and an object. (38b. 5 ). There- 
fore the differentiation into cognition and its object is made from the 
empirical’ point of view, but not from the point of view of Absolute 
Reality.® 

(38b. 5). But how is it that a thing which is in itself not differen- 
tiated appears as differentiated? 

(Through illusion!) Just as, when our faculty (of vision) is 
damaged by magical interference or other causes, we deem to disting- 
lush separate bodies of elephants and other animals in what are 
simply clumps of clay, and just as in a desert at a great distance we 
may perceive (Jafa morgana) and small objects seeming to be large; just 
so this our consciousness, because we are blinded by a Transcendental 
Illusion, appears in a form which in reality it does not possess. 


1 mam-](>ar-rig- 2 }a-tsam-ftid-la = samvedanu-matre eva. 

2 pramma. 

3 pmmeya, 

4= de-lchO’-na’^flid rrr tathata. 

5 ma-rig-pa = avidya. 

6 mtsJion-pa hhnh-zhig ste = laksyate eva, 

7 yatlia-drstam, 

8 yathd-tatJiatdm, 

^ ma-rig-pa = avidyd = amdyd-vasand. 
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§11. The structure oe empirical knowledge. 

(38b. 7 ). (Objection). We cannot imagine that those (forms of our 
consciousness) which actually exist are produced by a force (compa- 
rable to) magic or (disease), because those whose faculty of vision is 
normal and who observe the objects at close distance are free from 
such (illusive) perceptions. 

(38b. 8). (This is answered in the following words), nthus the 
foundation of our multiform cognitive consci- 
ousness (is its double aspect as subject and 
object), (and on this foundation a further) con- 
struction is raised in the double shape of the 
two methods of cognition^ and their respective 
two different objects. 

The word «thus>» points to the two aspects of oui- consciousness 
(its subject aspect and its object aspect), which have just been menti- 
oned. ((Cognitive consciousness » is consciousness as it is engaged in 
the action of cognizing. What about it? It is «multiform», i. e., it is 
differentiated in (two) forms. Those forms are meant which the (above 
mentioned) Transcendental Illusion exhibits as our distinctly differen- 
tiated consciousness,^ i. e., as its ((grasping» aspect and (its grasped 
aspect). 

(39a. 2). When it is said ((a further construction is raised in the 
shape of the two methods of cognition and their respective two diffe- 
rent objects)),® these words mean that, first of all, we have as (one) 
subject aspect, pure sensation* without any other mental construction ® 
and its (respective) object® the (absolutely concrete) particular,’ (the 
thing in itself), a vivid simple reflex,® representing the object-aspect. 


1 Lit., (( And on the substratum {ne-lar-hlans-ms = upadaya) of the multiform 
cognitive consciousness it is being arranged {fle-har-Mogs = upacaryate) as the 
cognizing and cognized parts thus and thusi>. 

2 Thus the « clear and distinct)) cognitions which Descartes thought to be a 
guarantee of truth are here just the reverse of truth; in this idealistic system, only 
empirically true; and eo ipso they are trascendentally an illusion. 

3 Lit., ((When thus and thus etc. is said)). 

^ mnon-sum tshad^ma = pratyaTcsa-pramdna. 

5 rnam-par*rtog-pa dan bral-ha = nirmkcdpalia. 

6 gzuMai mam-pa = grahya-akdra, 

7 ran-gi mtshan~Md = svalaksana, 

8 gsal-har snan-ba = sphutdbha. 
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Further we have another subject-aspect in the shape of inference* 
(or judgment) which is produced by a logical connection® (and we 
have its respective) object, the Universal^ which is a non-vivid (ab- 
stract) reflex following upon the specific vividness of the sensation- 
reflex.® It (also) represents an object-aspect.® 

( 39 a. 4). The words «this construction is raised)) means it exists 
empirically.^ These words contain the following suggestion. They are 
an indication of what the essence of a source of our knowledge and of 
its (respective) object are from the empirical point of view.® (And this 
indication is made mainly) in order to clear up the deep obscurity of 
misconceptions.® ( 39 a. 5 ). Only that knowledge which transcends the 
(boundaries) of the empirical world is free from Transcendental 
lllusion.^^ It is the cognition of the immaculate,^® genuine Absolute-^^ 
Its exclusive domain is the (absolutely) real object,^® (the real thing 
in itself). 

( 39 a. 6 ). (The act of cognition cannot be distinguished from its 
content, moreover) because all elements of existence 


^ hdzin-pai rnam'-pa = grahaJca-akara. 

2 rjes-su'Clpag-pa Uhad-ma = anumana-pramdna; it is clear that whatsoever 
is not pure sensation is thrown into the category of indirect cognition or inference. 
The perceptual judgment «this is hlue» or the negative judgment « there is here 
no jar)> are- also included in the category of judgments {adhyavasaya) and are not 
sensations, sensation {nirviJcalpaka-pratyaksa) is only an element in the perceptual 
judgment. 

3 rtags4as skyes-pa = lingdd utpanna^ linga is the trirupa-linga or invariahle 
connection. 

^ spyii’-mtsJian-flid = sdmdnyaAaksam, it is clear that every thing possessing 
general features is included in the category of general essences or Universals. 

5 gsaVlai hye^lrag-la rjes-su-digro-'ba’dta'd^u mi-gsahhar snan-ta == sputatva- 
vUesam anugacchann iva asputa-pratihhdsahj i. e., the image and the perceptual 
judgment which follow the first moment of pure sensation contain already abstrac- 
tion or cf non-vividness ». 

6 gzun-lyai rmm-pa = grahya-aJcara. 

^ = upacaryate iti vyavahriyate, 

8 = vyavahdrasyapramdna-prameya-svarupam* 

^ log-par-rtogs’pa-rmms-kyi kun-tu-rmona-pa bsahhai ched^du = vipratipatii- 
nam sam^moha-^nirdTcaranartham. 

Mw-rten’das hdas^pa Jcho^na = atlndriyam eva, lokottaram 
rnam’-par-hklirul-has span-pa = vyaghata-Smyain. 

12 dri-med ==: amala. 
flam-par-med-pa-anupahata, 

14 don-dam-pa ^pararmrtha. 

15 yan-dag-pa ni gzhal-bya-o = satnydk-pranieyam. 
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have no causal efficiency, (they simply appear in mutual 
coordination without obtruding upon one another).^ These words sug- 
gest that the (supposed) cognizing activity of cognition^ is an 
illusion. 

(39a. 6). The empirical condition of existence, the essence of which 
is not to appear in one aspect, (but always in the double aspect of a thing 
and of its efficiency), this condition does not exist as absolute reality, 
because (Monism), not Plurality is that aspect of the Universe which 
is ultimately real.^ Plurality is nothing but illusion ^ and (we, worldly 
beings to whom absolute) knowledge non refracted into the (double) 
form of subject and object is inaccessible, must be regarded as blinded 
by (the glamour) of Transcendental Illusion!^ 

§ 12. Knowledge and Error. 

(39a. 8). But now, if all the knowledge of those beings to whom 
absolute knowledge is inaccessible ® is incomplete, how can it be that 
we nevertheless determine what is right and what is WTong cogni- 
tion?’ 

(39 a. 8). To this objection vre give the following reply. Although 
the Biotic Force (which propels our sensations independently from an 
external world) creates illusion (with regard to cognition of absolute 
reality), it nevertheless contains a (fundamental) difference, (according 
to which some of our cognitions are right and others are wrong).^ 
When, e. g., a perception of water has been produced and it is followed 

1 This is equivalent to the general formula of pratiiya-samutpada. 

2 ies-'pai rig-jpa-de = eiaj jnanasya vedanam. 

3 de-Jcho-na-ilid-du clios-gan4a-yan rnam-pa-gcig-min~pa mtlion-hai hdag-fiid 
Jcyi tha-sfiad srid-pa-ma-yin-te, rnam-pa-rnams yons-su ma grub-pa-nid-dcyi^-phyir 
ro = tathataya yasminn api dJiarma aneM-dlcdra-‘ddriam--dtmal:a-vyava7iaro w 
samMavati Wcdranam aparinispannatvdt^ lit. cdn absolute existence {tathataya 
the empirical condition [x)yamMra\ whose essence is to perceive not-one fon 
(i. e., plurality) does not exist with respect to whatsoever an element [dharma 
because the forms are not the absolute aspect ». 

^ de-wi Jikhrul-ba Iclio-na-ste = te M (sc. dhardh) mithyd eva. 

^ ma-rig-pas lon-'ba-rnams ni gan rig-par-lya-la dan rig-par-lyed-pai rnam 
pa-med-pai §es-pa-da yan dedtar Utaor=:avidyayd hi ye andhds tathd vedya-mdalce 
dJcdra-raJiita'‘jfldnam api paSyanti. 

^ de-Mio-na’-Md mi ies-pa^rnams-lcyi == tatJiatdm ajdnaidm. 

^ tshad-ma dan cig-ios rnam^par-bzhag = pramanetara-vyavasthd. 

s fle-har-bslad-pai hag-cliags-kyis hhyad-par yod-par gyur-la-las te, lit. «tl 
difference exists owing to a defective Biotic Force)). 
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by the (corresponding) tactile sensations,^ and then by the sensations ® 
of drinking and of satisfied thirst, (these sensations) do not deceive 
us empirically® and on account of that they are right knowledge. 
Different sensations would not agree with such a (normal) Biotic 
Force,^ and on account of that they are wrong cognitions. (From this 
standpoint right knowledge is knowledge uncontradicted by experience, 
without any regard to its absolute truth). 

(39b. 2). However, (if our knowledge refers only to ideas), how is 
it that we infer the existence of a cause from the existence of its result? 

Why should this be impossible? 

Because (in this case, in the case of inference), the idea of smoke, 
e. g., always comes first and the idea of fire follows, since (in this 
case) we do not experience any sensation of fire before the sensation 
of smoke. Therefore we necessarily should conclude that smoke is not 
produced by fire (but, on the contrary, that smoke produces fire, since 
the idea of fire arises after the idea of smoke, smoke comes first)? 

(39b. 3). This objection is not founded! In the uninterrupted run 
of conscious moments (which makes up our personality), a special 
moment arises when the Biotic Force produces a sensation of fire, from 
this sensation the sensation of some smoke is produced,* it is not pro- 
duced at random by any sensation. Therefore the idea of smoke is 
suggestive of the (idea of fire), it points to the appearance of an idea 
having the form of fire which is (also) clearly evoked by the Biotic 
Force in the cognizing individual.® 

(39b. 5). Here the fact representing the cause is inferred, just as 
from a certain taste etc. we can infer the existence of the colours and 
other (qualities which always go together). Thus there can be no 
quarrel (regarding this question). 


1 reg-pa = spwrSa. 2 rkyen-rnams = pratyayah. 

2 srid-pa tha-silad-la mi-slu-ia ~ hJiava^tyavahSra-avisamvSdin. 

4 rnam-jM-de-Ua-hui iag-chags dan ’bral-bai-phyir = tadrSaSkara-vSsana- 
abhavat. 

5 mei rnam-pa-can-gyi Ses-pa-bslcyed-pai hag-chags-Tcyi lchyad~par-dan4dan- 
pa-Tiho-nai sems-leyi rgyud-ni du-lar sna^bai bio sTcyed-par-byed-hyi, gaii-ei-yan- 
run-bas ni ma yin~no = agny-akdravaj-jilana-utpadcdcorvasanS-wiesasyaiva dtta- 
santano dhwma-pratibhasa-buddMmjanayati, na tti yena Jcenacit (janitam). 

6 de rtogs-par-byed-pai dw-bai Ses-pa-m rtogs-pa-poi hag-ckags gsdlrbar sad- 
pa-can mei rnam-pa-ean-gyi bio hbyun-har-hgyur-ba go-bar-byed-do=taj- 3 flSpa 1 ea~ 
dhuma-jUdnam pratipattr-vasatM-spasta-tidhodhana'Bantmi agny-akdravantam 
buddhy-utpadam gamayati. 
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Yacaspatimisra on BuddMst Nominalism 
(apoha-vada). 

Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, Vizian. ed., pp. 338.11 ff., 

Benares ed. (1925) pp. 483. 18 fif. 

r PART. 

§ 1. PeeIiMINAEY. 

Indian philosopkers have devoted a great deal of attention to the problem of 
Error or Illusion, and a series of solutions have been proposed by them. The school 
example of an illusion is the erroneous perception of a piece of glittering nacre 
which at a distance is mistaken for a piece of silver. What happens in that case, 
according to the realistic schools of Nyaya and Vaise^ika, is nothing more that 
what is expressed in language, one thing is mistaken for another, both being real. 
This doctrine is called anyatJid-Tchyati, or mistaking one thing for another. On the 
other extremity of philosophic opinion we have the Buddhist school of Madhya- 
mikas and the brahmanical Ve dan tins. For them all our cognitions are relative 
and, therefore, illusions. All cognitions are just as wrong as the perception of silver in 
stead of nacre, sarmm jflanam mithya. The only non-relative, i. e., absolute, reality 
for the Yedantins is the Coamical Soul, or Brahma; for the Madhyamikas — the Cos- 
mical Body of Buddha, or Bharmakaya, The first of these doctrines is termed anirva- 
camya-khyati, cognition of the Unutterable, the second asat-hhyati, cognition of the 
Unreal. There is a third solution which is called the Non-Discrimination theory 
{akhyati) or the theory of Neglected Difference {bheda-agraha). This theory is endor- 
sed by the idealistic Buddhist Logicians (nyaya-mdino Bauddhdh) and by the Pra- 
bhakara section of the Mimaiiisakas. According to PrabhSkara error does not 
^xist, sarmm jflanam pramd'mm. Knowledge is knowledge, it is not and cannot be 
error. What happens in the case of nacre and silver is simply the fact that we do not 
sufficiently discriminate between them, we neglect their difference. The per- 
ception of a glittering surface is at the bottom. It is all right, it is not error, it is 
knowledge. But it is also not the whole of the possible approach to truth, there is 
a difference between the glittering of silver and the glittering of nacre, a diffe- 
rence which we have failed to perceive. Having failed to perceive the difference 
{hheda-agrahdt) we identify the one with the other. The Brahmanical and the Bud- 
dhist Logicians are here opposed to one another in that the first maintain a positive 
fit cognition of non-difference » (ahhsda-graha\ the second, on the contrary, maintain 
n « non-cognition of difference)) (hJieda-agraha). The Kealists assume that the cogni- 
tion is positive because non-difference or non-existence is for them nevertheless 
something real, a cc meaning)) (paddrtha). According to the Buddhists we have a 
non-cognition » of the difference, an imputation of identity, an imputed similarity 
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of things absolutely dissimilar {atyania-vilaksananam sWaksanyam, or mrwpyam). 
The silver and the nacre are quite different, but by a common contrast, in as much 
as both contain the repudiation of the non-glittering, they can be viewed as iden- 
tical. They are more or less [kathamcit) united by a common contrast {eTca-vya- 
vrttya)^, by further contrasts (vihalpa-antaraih) they will be discriminated, cp. 
N. Kanika, p 256. 15 ff., and 262. 2 ff. Thus the terms anya-vyavrtti, apoha^ 
sarupya and hheda-agraha are convertible. Vacaspatimisra has devoted in 
Tatp., p. 54 ff. a piece of exceedingly subtle dialectics to the repudiation of the 
hheda-agraha theory, this passage being only a summary of a more detailed expo- 
sition contained in his, till now imrecovered, work Brahma-tattva-samik^a. 
The same principle is applied by the Buddhists in order to clear up the mystery 
of the agreement between the mind and the things. The things are non determined 
by the mind, neither is the mind determined by the things, nor is there between 
them any pre-established harmony, but although they are absolutely heterogeneous 
and different, we mistake the one for the other, just as we mistake nacre for silver, 
by not perceiving their difference. We thus identify our images — which are internal, 
notional, logical constructions of our Beason, dialectical, positive-negative products 
of productive imagination — with the absolutely real things in themselves, the 
point-instants of external efficient reality. 

The same principle of Neglected Difference {bheddgraha ■=: apoha) is also 
resorted to in order to solve the problem of the relation between the Universal and 
the Particular. For the Universal is always an image, a logical construction, a dia- 
lectical distinctioB, the Particular, on the other hand, i. e., the extreme concrete 
and particular, the point-instant of efficient reality, is not constructed, hence it is 
the thing as it is in itself. There is between them no similarity at all, hut by ne- 
glecting all their difference and by a common contrast we can identify them. Just 
80 there is no similarity at all between two cows, they are <( other » entities, but by 
neglecting this there difference and by fixing our attention upon their contrast 
with, e. g., horses, we may say that they are cows, i. e., in this case, non-horses. 
If there were no objects with which they could he contrasted they would be quite 
dissimilar. 

The importance of this theory lies in the fact that it radically eliminates every 
attempt to maintain the reality of Universals, whether as real entities {saitd), eternal 
and ubiquitous, residing in all attaining particulars [sTavisaya-sar'ca-gata), or as 
« meanings)) (paddrtha), having whatsoever objective reality, Universals are purely 
notional, their indirect reality is, so to speak, dynamic, as a guide of our purposive 
actions directed towards some point of efficient, external reality. 

The theory of apoha has been first started by Dig nig a in the 5tii chapter of 
bis Pramana-samuccaya. The first cb«ap ter of Dharmakirti’s Pramana- 
vartika is partly devoted to it. Dharmottara has written a special work on it 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 112). A short tract Apoha-siddhi by Ratnakirti 
(written in one night and, probably for this reason, lacking clearness) has been edi- 
ted among the Six Buddhist Nyly a tracts, Calcutta, 1910 (B. L). Slntirak^ita 
has devoted to it a chapter — Sabdartha-parlk^a — of his compendium Tatt- 
vasangraha and Kamalasila has commented upon it. The Tibetan litterature 
dealing with the problem is very vast. Among the Brahmanical authors besides 
Vicaspatimisra whose exposition and critique is translated here, we find chap- 
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ters on it in the Si oka-vartika, in the Sastradipika (p. 378 £, Benares 1908), 
in the Nyaya-vartika, Nyaya-manjari, Nyaya-kandali etc. etc., scarcely 
any older Nyaya-work omits to deTote some remarks to it. Haribhadra-stiri 
tbe Jain (not to be confounded with the Buddhist a car y a Haribhadra, the author 
of Abhisamaya-alankara-aloka) discusses the problem in cb. IV of Ms 
Anekanta-jaya-pataka. 

§ 2. Names aee connotattve oe mental constbuctions 
OB Univebsals. 

(338.11), The following (theory) is here noteworthy. Names 
indeed, are (not signs of ultimate reality, but) of mental constructions. 
The objects named are the same as the objects of these constructions.^ 
The latter are the cause of the former, (but) we understand both as 
containing the same objective reference.^ However these our mental con- 
structions have (various degrees of unreality, from this point of view) 
they can be divided in four classes inasmuch as their objects are either 
1) real substances, as e, g., a cow, or 2) unreal substances, as e. g., God,® 
3) real attributes, as e. g,, blue and 4) unreal attributes,^ as e. g., 
eternal, (i, e., never changing).^ (338.15). The proper function® of a 

1 This is au iudirect reference to Dignaga’s words, vikalpa-yonayah Mdah 
vtkalpdh Sabda-yonayah, cp. AnekSntaj., p. 318. 

2 Lit., p. 838. 12 — 13. «Words have indeed an origin in constructive thought 
(mkalpa-yonayah). They are directly intent {abhi-niviSante) upon just that what is 
the field of mental constructions (vikdlpdndm), because cause and effect are under- 
stood as having co-substrateness (samdnddJiikaranyam))). — This vikalpa is further 
explained as synthesis {anusandhdna), hut it also means differentiation, and it is 
also, a synonym of Icalpand (= yojand) arrangement, construction, mental const- 
ruction or imagination, « productive imagination », because tbe function of the mind 
is conceived as differentiation, comparison and unification, synthesis. As synthesis 
it is then a characteristic function of all judgments, it thus becomes a synonym ol 
udhyavasaya judgment and niScaya ascertainement. Its real function is to affirm 
identity in difference, as here stated, hut the differentiation, refraction, of an origi- 
nal concrete unity seems to have been its most primitive function, cp. Tatp., 
p. 89. 11 — ekam aubJidgam svaJaJcsamm , . . tathd tatkd ukalpyate;K^msi.\siUlB. 
p. 284. 13. — bahusv amyata-eJca-samuddyi-bheda^avadhdranam vikalpdh, and 
Madhy. vytti, p. 850. 12 ff. 

8 tSmra. 

^ Bead sad^asad-dharmi-sad^asad-dharnia. 

5 Lit, p. 338. 13— 14. « And fourfold is tMs class of constructions, as referring 
to existing and non existing substances, existing and non-existing attributes, cow, 
God, blue, eternal etc.)). — Cow and blue, although images and constructions, are 
here characterized as realities, inasmuch as they refer to real external substrates. 

® Bead sa ca vi1calp)andm. 
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mental construction (or judgment) is to construct ^ (a unity in difference), 
to represent as a unity what includes a difference of place, time and 
quality,® (or simply to produce judgments of the form) cithis is that)). Such 
mental constructions are alone capable of receiving a (connotative) 
name. The connotation ® of names is the result of an arbitrary agree- 
ment.* (They consequently are all Universals). The particulars, (i. e., 
the ultimate particulars, the things in themselves) are not (synthetical) 
mental constructions. In all the universe of things they are unique, 
(shorn of all relations, they are unutterable).® The Universals, on 
the other hand, (although they can be named), are not (external) 
realities, they are not real objects. And this is just the reason 
why the absolute particulars do not possess them. Since the Universals 
do not exist (as efficient points of reality), neither does their « pos- 
session*) by the particulars also really exist.® 

§ 3. The absuediiy op Realism. 

(338. 19). Further, let us admit (with the Realists) that Universals 
exist (as external realities and that tlie particulars <( possess)) them). 
They are, however, supposed (by the Realists) to be eternal (never 
changing) entities which cannot be efficiently acted upon (so as to be 
modifi.ed by causes). They therefore cannot be (really) ((supported*) 
by the particulars, because a (( support (( is always a cause. (To be sup- 
ported means to be modified by a special cause). Apples etc. which 
naturally would fall down to the ground are transformed in non- 

1 Read vikalpyate. 

2 Lit,, p. 338. 15 — 17, uAnd that is the field of mental constriictiou (vikalpa-^ 
nam) what is put into relations {mlcalpyate)} what through a difference of place, 
time and condition is afterwards (mu-) put together in a unity, ctthis is just that)). 
And this alone is the field of words, since in respect of them an agreement is 
possible)). — On vikalpa ^ anusandhana cp. above p. 405 n. 2. 

3 Proper names (yadrcchd-iahdo dittJia Hi) will also include a certain amount 
of connotation (vikalpd) since they also are designations of unity in difference, cp. 
Tatp. p. 102. 3. 

4 These judgments are again either perceptual, e. g, «this is blue)), or infe- 
rential, e. g,, « there must be a fire on that hill*), or negative, e. g., o there is here 
no jar». 

5 Lit, p. 388. 17. ((And the own-essences (svalal'samm)^ being dissimilar from 
the three worlds, are not such, hence they are not the domain of mental construc- 
tions, (of productive imagination))). 

6 According to this terminology, an individual cow, e. g., being a synthetic 
image, will be a Universal. 
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falling-down objects when they are supported by a basket. But an 
eternal (never changing) Ens cannot be transformed/ and therefore 
cannot be supported (by a substratum). 

(338. 23). (Nor could it be possible for one particular to nsup- 
port» several Universals). Thus the facts® of « being a tree» and of 
«being an Asoka-tree» are two separate Universals, each has its 
own (separate) name. They, consequently, cannot be possessed in com- 
mon by the same supporting (particular), just as a cow and a horse 
do not represent (two characteristics) possessed by one (common sub- 
stratum). 

(338. 24). But let us admit (for the sake of argument) that even 
an eternal (and unchanging) Ens can be influenced and supported by 
a particular substratum (upon which it resides). The following dilem- 
ma® then arises. The given ^ particular, (the efficient point instant), 
does it influence the fact of « being a tree» by just the same its own 
intrinsic nature by which it also supports the fact of « being an Asoka- 
tree» or by another (moment) of its existence? If the latter is the 
case, (if both these Universals are supported by different moments 
of efficient reality), then, since there is an existential difference,® there 
will be, two particulars), one particular supporting the Universal «treeii 
and another particular supporting the Universal (iAsoka». (The result 
will be) just the same (as before; the two Universals) cannot have in 
common the same supporting particular, (they will be different enti- 
ties), as a cow and a horse. 

(338.28). Let us then suppose that the Particular influences all 
the (attaining) Universals (at once), by the same act of its existence, 
(what will be the consequence?). There will be no existential difference 
between all these Universals. If one of them will then be suggested 
by a name or by a conception,® all the remaining ones, since their 
existence will depend upon the same cause, will also be eo ipso sug- 
gested and they practically will all become synonyms. Thus the Uni- 
versals Existence, Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity and A§oka-ness, 


1 Iriyate = vikriyate. 

^ vilcalpa here in its original sense of a dilemma. 

4 tat 

xiccording to the Buddhists the relation is an analytical one (svabhava^^ 
linga). which reposes on existential identity (fadatmya), 
vikalpena. 
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(if they be realities produced at once by the same cause), must have 
the same meaning/ (Dharmakirti) puts it thus,® — 

«If one supporter (for many Universals) is known and there are 
no other supporters, then all will be equally known when one is 
known; those that at that time are not perceived will nevertheless be 
known (as synonyms) ». 

(339. 6) . Thus (it is wrong to maintain that) our conceptions cor- 
respond to individual things possessing general characteristics. Neither 
do they correspond to (extreme, bare) particulars.® Hence it is also 
wrong to suppose that they correspond to (real) forms of the external 
objects which are picked up by our thought. 

§ 4. The stnthetio function of a pesceptual judgment. 

(339.7) . What is the meaning of (Dharmottara's) words that 
a perceptual judgment represents as real a subjective image which is 
(objectively) unreal? The perceptual judgment (of the pattern «this is 
that>0 is intent upon a subjective image which has nothing external 
in it. However it is identified with an external object. This (quasi-) 
external object is thus nothing but an (objectivized) image.^ 

1 Lit., p. 839. 1—4. «And then, since the own-nature will not be different, and 
when a particular possessing one Unirersal, among the Universals whose own 
existence depends upon the support of this (particular), becomes apprehended by 
one word or by one mental construction, because all the Universals, whose own 
existence depends upon the one support of it, will he (also) apprehended, there will 
be a deduction of synonymousness of the words and of the constructions Existence, 
Substantiality, Solidity, Arhoreity, Asoka-nessB. — Cp. the similar argument used 
by the TedSntins for establishing Monisna by proving the synonymity of all Oni- 
versals, cp. Sri-bhasya, ad 1. 1. 1, (Thibaut’s transl. p. 32). 

2 Cp. above, p. 89. 28 — 90. 3, cp. there the literal rendering. 

s Lit, p. 389. 6. « By repudiating the objectivity of single extreme particulars 
(svcHdksam-bheda) the objectivity of mentally cognized forms {jflana-grahya- 
akara) is also rejected®. — According to the Buddhists «objectmty» or intentness 
upon an object (visayaia, Husserl’s «Intention») is produced by « coordiuationu 
(sSriipya) between a point of external reality and an image, cp. TStp. p. 463. 26— 
sarUpya-samwtpatti api visaya-laksanam. This view is contrasted with the stand- 
point of naive realism according to which universals [akara =,jsti), particulars 
(svalalscfm = vyaUi) aud their combinations (samanyavad-hheda = Skrti) are all 
external real objects cognized by special contacts with the senses. 

^ Lit., p. 839.7—9. «In ascertaining its own non-external form as external, a 
mental construction (viz., a perceptual judgment ethis is that») has an external 
object in its own form; is that so? according to what has been said, «it operates 
in. ascertaining a real thing in the non-reality which is its own form?*, Cp. 
N. Eanika, p. 259 23, Kamalasila, p. 289. 3. 
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(339.9). Now, what is the meaning of the term ((to identify (in a 
judgment «this is that»)? Does it mean 1) to « grasp (the object), 
or 2) to produce (a change^ in it), or 3) to subsume^ it (under a 
class), or 4) to impose^ (a mental construction upon an external 
reality). 

(The first and the second of these alternatives must be rejected, 
because) how could our construction apprehend an unreal image as a 
real thing or how could it convert (the first into the second)? If so- 
mething is yellow (by its nature) it cannot be apprehended as blue or 
converted (in something naturally blue) even by hundreds of skilled 
men! 

(339. 12). Nor is (the third alternative better). (In the perceptual 
judgment of the pattern «this is that», the element ((this>) refers to 
the thing itself, the element ((thatw to a constructed image). Since 

^ gralianam^ the Naiyayika. doctrine of extreme realism according to which 
the senses travel to the place where the object is situated, come in contact with it, 
seize its « form « and travel back with that booty. This is followed gradually by a 
clear and distinct cognition or perceptual judgment and a correspon- 

ding introspective consciousness (anu-vyavasaya), 

2 According to the Mimanisakas a change is produced in the object by its 
cognition, a new quality «cognizedness» (jnatata=pra'kaia) is created (fcarcma = 
vikrti). Thought is pure, imageless (niraJcdra) and immediate self-consciousness 
{svasamvedana) does not exist. Cognition is revealed to the cognizer through an 
inference from the fact of the change existing in the cognized object, cp N. Ka- 
nika, the passage translated above p. 335, and p. 267. 12 — 
purvam sd {jfidtatd — dJcdratd) grhyate, paicdd 
jMnam taj-jndtatd-vaidt. 

^ yojand, « combination » of a point of reality with a Universal, of the element 
((this)) with the element (cthat», or subsumption of an individual under a class 
notion. This is the usual interpretation of mkalpa adhyamsdya, cp. Tipp., p, 
23.4 — :<sa evdyamn ity anena vikalpasydvasthd ueyate^ cp. above Tatp., p, 
338. 16. The interpretation is here seemingly rejected in order to characterize the 
mental operation of an existential judgment more precisely. 

^ dropa adhydsa ((imposition)) or ((imputation)) is a term very much used 
by Buddhists and Ted an tins to express the relation of a mental construction or 
image to transcendental reality. It is here also seemingly rejected in order to 
emphasize its meaning of a wrong imputation. Tattvs., p. 285, mentions that some- 
philosophers have admitted an imputation of mental images upon external reality 
without denying the reality of the Categories {dravyddisu pdramdTthikesv adhyastam 
huddhydkdram paramdrthatah §dbddrfham icchanti). For the Buddhists the reality 
is transcendental and our language is not capable of expressing it at all — na 
liimcid bJidmto ^hJiidliiyaie Sahdaih (ibid)» Although some kind of imputation is 
admitted on both sides, the difference between these two theories is capital {mahdn 
viseMh). 
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the particular thing is (in itself) uncognizable, how could a judgment 
cause it to coalesce with an image which is a construction. (This 
would mean that the thing in itself is cognizable in a judgment). 
However we have just established that it is uncognizable.^ 

(339. 14). (The fourth alternative must be also rejected, since the 
words that our knowledge) imposes its own categories^ which are 
(objectively) unreal upon an object which is real, have no (intelligible 
meaning). It is impossible, first of all, to impose an image before 
having apprehended it. We must begin by accounting for the percep- 
tion of the image. (Supposing we have succeeded in explaining this), 
the question then arises, whether the imputation of the image follows 
on its apprehension or whether both operations are simultaneous®? The 
first (hypothesis must be rejected), because constructive thought is 
momentary, it cannot perform the (operations) of perceiving (an image) 
and translating (it to another object) gradually. 

(339. 17). On the second hypothesis, (the hypothesis of simultaneity, 
we are faced by the following incongruity). The constructed image is 
something internal, whose presence in us we feel by an immediate^ 
introspective feeling. If transferred into the external world, it would 
loose its own natural place.® We cannot conceive it as existing in the 
external world, separated® from us. Nor can we conceive it as united 
with a particular, with (a point) of external (reality), because, (as has 
been already stated), this external (absolute) particular (is uncognizable 
in discursive thought).’ 


1 Lit., p. 339. 12 — 14. «Nor can a judgment [xikalpali) produce coalescence of 
its own form with the (ultimate) particular which has not been grasped. And it has 
been established (p. 338. 17) that the (ultimate) particular is not the object of a 
judgment (ukalpa-gocara]-a. 

2 sm-akaram. 

2 Lit., p 339. 14 — 16. «And it does not impose its own form, the non-object, 
upon the object. First, the non-grasped own form cannot be imposed, thus its 
apprehension must be found out; does it then impose after having grasped or does 
it impose just then when it grasps?». 

^ aviJcalpa-ivctsatn'vedci.na-pi'ittyalcsat', it must be noticed that constructive ima- 
ginative thought is constructive with respect to the external particular (bahyartha- 
peTcsaya, savikedpalcam), but for our introspective feeling it is an immediate non- 
constructed object (smpekxaya ava-samviditam nirvikalpakam), 

5 sragoearo. 6 Read bhinnah. 

Lit., p. 389. 1C — 21. «At first, not the former alternative. Indeed constructive 
thought (vikalp((~jflanain) is momentary, it cannot produce the gradual grasping 
and superimposing. Bat on the second alternative, a conception (vU'alpo) which is 
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(339.21). Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the object 
corresponding to our mental construction is neither external nor is it 
a (real) cognition, nor an image (of reality). It is an illusion. Accor- 
dingly it has been said by the venerable Dharmottara/ 

«The object^ cognized by productive imagination ® as sepa- 
rate from others (particulars) is an idea, it is not objective 
reality^)). 

(It is an unfounded belief!), 

§ 5. How IS PUEPOSIYE ACTION GUIDED BY UnIYEBSALS 
POSSIBLE? 

(339. 23) . (Objection). But then, people striving for conscious aims 
would not be able to take action directed towards external objects 
when guided by their thoughts^? 

(339. 24) . (Answer). Therefore is it that the objects of our mental 
images are illusively projected ® into the external world. (They are in- 
ternal), their externality consists in overlooking the difference ’ (between 
external and internal), not in perceiving something (internal) in 
place of the external.® If the external (image) would represent a 
(real) object of our conceptive faculty,^ (if conceptions would be as 
immediate as sensations), illusions^® would be impossible. (339.26). 

transferred (samaropyamano) from the constructed image (viJcalpalcarat)^ whose 
place is the Ego, and which is immediately felt {pratyaksat) by a non-constructive 
immediate self-feeling {avikalpa-svasamvedana-pratyalcsM) is not an object, not its 
own {nasmgocaro, viz. is not non-internal), it cannot be cognized as something else 
(read hhinnah). Nor can it be cognized as united with the external particular, be- 
cause constructiye imagination {vihdpa-jnanena) does not reflect the external (abso- 
lute) particular)). 

1 This passage is not found in the NBT, it is probably a quotation from 
Pram^na-vini§caya-ti]£§. 

2 rupa, 

8 huddhyU Icdpikaya. 

^ Lit, p. S39.22 — 23. «That form which is touched (uUtkliyate) by construc- 
tive thought as different from others is our thought, not external)). 

5 Lit, p. 839.23 — 24. aAnd thus from constructed knowledge (vilcalpa-jftdndt) 
there would be no action directed to the external by those who wish it)). 

® aUka^bdhyam, 

I hheda^agraha. 

^ abheda-gtaha. 

^ v(kalpa--gocare hdhye, 

10 ahheda-gmha = anyatha-lchydti, the perception of one thing instead of 
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Therefore our conceptions, which follow on our pure sensations, dont 
seize the difference between the external object of a pure sensation 
and the internal image of thought-construction. But since our images 
are indirectly products of external points of reality, they are capable 
of directing the purposive actions of men towards these points of 
reality, and thus they are (indirectly right knowledge, since) they do 
not contradict the immediate human experience. 

(339. 28). Now, the mutual difference between the objects of the 
same mental construction is not included in that construction, nor are 
there other (special) conceptions (for apprehending the particularity 
of every object). Therefore, overlooking the difference^ (of all concrete 
particulars belonging to the same class), we wrongly think that they are 
identical. Having thus established the identity (of a Universal), we ima- 
gine the identity of a series of repeated perceptions,^ and from this iden- 
tity a further identity is (imagined), the identity of their causes, the 
momentary sensations.** The objects corresponding to them, the real 
particulars^ (the moments of reality) become then also identical® 
(or similar), as has been stated by(Dharmakirti), 

1 Lit., p. S39. 24— 28. ((Therefore their object is the wrongly external, its 
externality consists in not-grasping the difference from the external, but not in the 
grasping of the non-difference from the external. If the external were the object 
of constructive imagination (vikalpa), the grasping of its non-difference from that 
would he impossible. Therefore conceptions {vikalpdh) which arise on the hack of 
pure sensation {nirmkalpaka\ not grasping the difference of the illusion [aUkasya), 
which they grasp, from the external particular which is introduced by it {tad- 
upanita = nirvikalpaka-upamta), direct the acting persons towards them (towards 
the particulars); aud because of an indirect connection with them, since there is 
success (prdpter), they do not deceive people)). — About the theory of lihedagraha 
cp. preliminary note. 

2 hheda-agraha. — Tattvas., p. 317, says, that just as there are many reme- 
dies against fever, which are quite different, hut hjve the same efficiency {eka- 
artha-kdritayd sdmyam\ so there is a repetition (pratyavamar^a) of cows without 
any reality of the genus acoww {antarenEpi mstu-hhutam sdmdnyam). 

3 ammarso = pratyavamarso, cp. Tattvas., p. 317. 6. 

^ avikalpa-dhl, 5 svalaksana, 

3 When we have a series of similar perceptions, cca cow)), «a cowu, (ca cow» 
etc- etc., we according to the European philosophers, concentrate our attention on 
the similar features, abstract them and thus construct, or perceive, the Universal 
«cow-ness». This is also the view of early Buddhism when it defines our concepti- 
ons as abstractions {nimitta-udgrahana), cp. Abh. Kosa, 1. 14. The Indian 

Eealists, Naiyayiks, Yaiseeikas, MimHipBakas and others, (but not the Sitnkhyas) 
admitted then the existence of real ubiquitous and eternal Universals and their 
perceptibility through a special contact {sarnyukta-samavaya-sannika/rsa) with the 
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<(The sensation of sameness is produced by a repeated series of 
the same perception and the sameness of particulars is the conse- 
quence of the fact that they produce the same sensation^)). 

§ 6. All names denote belations. 

(340.5). It is thus established that a quasi-external world ^ con- 
stitutes the object of our conceptions and of our speech. And these 
(quasi-external objects are essentially relative, they always have two 


senses. They laid down the rule that the organ which apprehends a thing through 
a contact also apprehends the Universal inherent in the thing and its negation, or 
absence, as well. The Mahayana Buddhists and the Sautrantikas replaced the 
realistic conceptions {sam^jfia) and the real Universals {samanya, jati) by names and 
images {SaMa-vikalpau). They were consequently Conceptualists and at the same 
time Nominalists of a special kind. It would perhaps be more adequate to call them 
Constructionists or Eationalists, because there mam point is that the forms of our 
cognition are due not to experience, but to an innate constructive capacity of the 
Eeason, to vikalpa-vasanaj not to anubhava^msana or samsTcara. The formation of 
concepts they did not explain by a process of abstraction of similar features, be- 
cause this implied the objective existence of these similar features or Universals, 
but by a process of « neglecting the difference)) (hhedagralia=agrahana:=^akliyati). 
The Kealists deny apoha, because it must be conceived as a svarupa-apoha 
not as an apoha-apoha, cp. Tatp., p. 344. 18 svarupenaevaapoJiovacyah,na ca^ 
apoha-apohena. There is absolutely nothing similar between the abstract idea, say, of 
water and the efficient moment, say, of drinking water. The first is imagined, rela- 
tive, unreal, unefficient in itself. The second non-imagined, real and efficient. But 
there is a coordination {sdrupya = anya-vyavriti = apoha) between them, owing 
to which the abstract idea of water receives an indirect reality as leading to a 
successful purposive action. We could say that it is not a direct reflex, but a « con- 
ditioned », indirect reflex. The efficient particular point is really a particular, i. e.,. 
unique {svalahsanam na deSe na kale anugacckati), the ((repetition)) (pratyava* 
marsa) of the same points is a construction (mdnasa-jUdna)^ a kind of illusion 
explained by the principle of « neglected difference)) (bheddgralia)* 

1 Lit., p. 339. 28—340. 5. « And the mutual difference of these objects of men- 
tal constructions is not grasped neither by these very constructions (vikcdpaih) nor 
by other mental constructions. Thus man imputes a non-dtfference, because he does 
not seize the difference. And from their non-difference a non- difference of repeated 
perceptions. And from their non-difference the non-difference of their causes, the 
non-constructive thoughts (avikalpa-dM), And from their non-difference the non- 
difference also of the particular essences (svalaksana) which are the objects of the 
non-constructive thoughts ; as has been said, « Because of the causality of the 
repeated perception of one thing the thought is non-different and there is non- 
difference of the narticulars throuffh beinsr the cause of one thought)). 
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sides, and if we attend to the one) we exclude the other.^ (That they 
Are not realities in themselves, but only relations), is proved, 1) by the 
fact that they are subject to both affirmation and negation,® 2) by the 
fact that they create a kind of sameness between things absolutely 
dissimilar,® and 3) by some immediate experience of relativity.* 

(340. 7). Indeed, (as to the first point we can throw it into the 
fonn of the following syllogism). 

(Major premise). If something can be (alternately) affirmed 
and denied,® it necessarily is relative.® 

(Example). As e. g., the quality of not being an extended 
body of limited dimensions this property is equally to be found in 
consciousness ® and in the (imagined) horns on the head of a hare.® 
(Minor premise). And such are the objects corresponding 
to our images, the subject of this discourse, the jars, cloths etc. 
(They can be both affirmed and denied). 

(Conclusion). (They are relative). 

This is an analytical deduction (the relativity being deduced from 
the possibility of both affirmation and denial). 

1 an^a-vyavrtturupam = ajpoha-rupayn, 

2 hhava-ahhava-sadharanam, 

8 atyanta-mlak&am^ sc. svalaksana := ananya-hhalc^asadharana cp. Kama- 
lasila, p. 378. 19. 

^ tadrupya = sdrupya = anya*vydvrtti^ ibid., p. 560. 18. — According to 
A. Bain, Logic, I p, 55 it would be more precise to cLarasterize the Names foun- 
ded on Relativity as Positive and Negative names with the understanding that 
« negatives) has always a real existence, no less than the ((positive)). It will be 
seen that the Buddhists likewise put the negative and positive names on the same 
level, hut relativity for them means just relativity, i. e., want of independent 
reality in itself, Sunyatva = svalMva-Mnyatva. In this sense the Yoglcaras and 
SautrEntikas are also Smya-vddins. — The three points are somewhat differently 
formulated in Tatp. p.l2 cp. transl. above. 

5 hMva-abMva-sddhdrana-grahanam. 

8 anya-vydvrtti’’rupam eva — apoha^-rupam eva, merely correlative, nothing in 
itself. 

7 muriaim impenetrability, materiality (=$apraHg7iatva = anddnkatva =pa- 
ricchinna-parinammattva), a relative (quality. 

8 vijflane. 

8 i. e., we can imagine things real as well as unreal, such that are connected 
with a point of reality (smlaksana) and such that are not, non-materiality will be 
the common property of consciousness and all unreal objects. 

10 The judgment « whatsoever can be alternately affirmed and denied is rela- 
tive » is an analytical one, since the predicate is contained, although not very ob- 
viously at the first glance, in the subject. 
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(340. 10). Indeed the object of our conception (la cow» is equally 
fit to be affirmed and to be denied (in the existential judgments) 
«this is a cowh, «this is not a cow». If it were always existent^ as 
the extreme concrete and particular ^ (thing in itself), which is essen- 
tially affirmation,® then the predicate <iis not» could not be applied, 
because it would be a contradiction. Neither would there be (any 
need) to apply the predicate (iis», since this would be a useless repe- 
tition. 

(340. 13). The circumstance that a thing can be (alternately) affir- 
med and denied (points to contingent existence). It is not without a 
cause, nor does it depend upon an undefinite cause.^ If, on the contrary, 
something is subject to real affirmation only or is essentially nothing 
but affirmation itself,® (it is not contingent, since) it is not possible 
to find a cause for thus receiving the additional characteristic of an 
affirmation, (in the form of « existence is»), (this characteristic would 
be superfluous).® 

(340.15). Thus the possibility of affirmation-negation’ is a mark® 
of contingency,® (whatsoever is existence in itself, as the real particu- 
lar is, cannot be denied). In the contrary cases,’® (i. e., in the domain 
of absolute existence, the « thing in itself » there is only existence), 
no non-existence, no contingency,” contingency as a predicate’® is 


1 Read hhdva-sadharanye. 

2 sm-laksana. 

5 Lit., u Being pervasively {sddhdranye) existence, just as the self-essence 
(svalaksana) whose essence (rupa) is affirmation {pidhi)». — According to the 
Realists the genus Existence (sattd) is inherent in the <ccow». The Buddhist evi- 
dently wishes to say that if ((existence)) were inherent in cow, the judgment «the 
cow in not» or ((there is no cow)) would he a contradiction. 

4 Lit « another cause)). 

^ mdhi-rupa-'cuaya is a tatpurusa sastiu-samdsa compound, and vidhi-svarupa- 
msaya is a Tcarmadhdraya^ the first implies a difference of svalaksana as object and 
nirvikalpaka as subject, the second their identity vidhi-svarupam eva visayahf 
object and subject coalesce then in svalaksana^ cp. my NirvSna, p. 144. 

6 Lit., p. 340. 13 — 14. ((Indeed the condition of a cause is impossible there for 
an object of essentia] affirmation or for an object which itself is affirmation)). 

7 sddhdrana-grahana. 

8 vydpta, 

® nimittavatta^ ((being contingent on a cause®. 
vipaksat, 

11 nimittavativasya anupalahdhya. 

^2 vydpaka, 
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absent. Therefore this impossibility ^ (of affirmation-negation in regard 
of real existence) proves the invariable concomitance® of affirmation- 
negation with relativity, (whatsoever can be alternately affirmed and 
denied is correlative), its essence® being a negation of the coun- 
terpart.^ 

(340. 17). Moreover (as regards the second point, we can throw it 
in the form of the following syllogism), 

(Major premise). Similarity between things absolutely dis- 
similar can be established (only relatively), only by the (com- 
mon) exclusion of the counterpart.^ 

(Example). Cows, horses, buffaloes and elephants, although 
as dissimilar by themselves as possibly may be, possess the com- 
mon feature of not being lions, (they thus belong to the class 
of non-lions). 

(Minor premise). And such is the sameness of the abso- 
lutely real® external thing (in itself),® the (pure) form of affir- 


1 vyamrtamana, 

2 jtraiibandha, 

3 visaya, lit. « object » of tbe operation of excluding the counterpart. 

4 Lit., p. 340. 15 — 17. « Therefore the common perception (of existence and 
non-existence) is subaltern to the fact (-taya) of having a cause. By non-per- 
ception of the container {vyd;paka\ of the lact of having a cause, it is excluded 
from the dissimilar cases, it is contained in the fact of being the object of an exclu- 
sion of the other (anya-vydvrtti)^ thus the establishment of the connexion)). — The 
major premise {anmya) will be yatra yatra hMvdbhdm-sMhdram-grahammf 
tatra tatra nimittavattvam. Its contraposition [vyatireka) will be, yatra yatra wi- 
mittavattmm ndsti^ tatra hhdv^hdm'-sddharana^grahanam apt ndsti. The sapaTcsa 
is nimittavattmm or contingent existence, the vijpafrsa is ammittamitmm or abso- 
lute existence. Since in the absolute there is no possibility of affirmation-negation 
{nopalabJiyate sddharana-grahanam), everything we can alternately affirm and 
deny is excluded {vydvartamdnam) from the domain of real {upaksdt), i. e., abso- 
lute, existence. The particular, svataksana^ is existence itself, pure or absolute 
existence (h}idm-8varupa=:vidhi-8varupa), we cannot say « existence does not 
exist)). The Universal is not existence in itself, it can he affirmed and denied, it is 
contingent, it is relative or correlative, being a refraction of reality in two mutually 
exclusive counterparts. According to the Kealists Existence is the summam genus, 
according to the Buddhists it is the thing in it self. 

5 paramdrtha-satah. 

3 Idhyasya, the external point of efficiency, the substratum of the universal 
image. 
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mation,^ the (extreme concrete and) particular, ^ with the abso- 
lutely dissimilar,® transcendentally unreal^ (constructed object). 

(Conclusion). (This similarity is not real as being produced 
by the common exclusion of the counterpart). 

This (again) is an analytical deduction.^ 

(340.20). Indeed, (what is the similarity between the external 
thing in itself) which is pure existence ® (and the Universal cow which 
can be affirmed and denied? It is the fact that both are) not non- 
cows. If the constructed object^ «cow)) is nothing beyond its 
contrast with non-cows, the similarity (with the point of reality 
expressed in the element «this») becomes possible (and this 
explains the possibility of the existential judgment «this is a cow»). 
Not otherwise! (340.22). Here also similarity is the mark® of contin- 
gent existence.® In contrary cases, (i. e., in absolute existence, in the 
points of reality which always are unique) there is no (similarity). 
The impossibility of similarity in absolute existence establishes its 
invariable concomitance (with contingent existence), its own predicate.^® 
Contingent existence is thus relative (as consisting in the negation of 
the counterpart).^^ 


1 vidhi^rujpa. 

2 smlalcsana. 

3 atyanta-vilaksana. 

4 aparamartha-satdh. 

^ smlliam-hetvih. The judgment ((similarity is established by a common con- 
trast, or common negation)) is an analytical one, since similarity and common ne- 
gation are identical. 

3 vidhi-rwpa = sattd-mdtra. 
mkalpa-msaya, 

8 vyapta, 

3 nimittamtta, 

10 vipaJcsdt. The vipalcsa is svdlaksana which is trailolcya^vydvrtta. 

I”! anupalabdhyd. 

12 vydmrtamana. 

13 svasadhyena. 

14 Lit., p. 340. 20 — 23. « Indeed the external, although being in its essence 
(mere) affirmation, is excluded from non- cow. And the object mentally constructed 
(vikalpa-vimya), if it is excluded from non-cow, therefrom comes similarity, not 
otherwise. And thus similarity is also subordinate to the condition of having a 
cause. By non-perception of this, being excluded from the contrary cases, it is 

j 1 -'x- .1 
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(340. 23). Moreover^ (our immediate feeling testifies to the fact) 
that determined perceptions ® are directly felt ® as something distinct^ 
something whose essence consists in the negation of other objects.* 
Indeed, if that were not the case, if the objects of determined percep- 
tion were not reflected directly® (as negations of other things), then 
(the following would happen). Supposing a man has been ordered to 
tie up a cow. If the cow were not immediately present to his mind as 
something implying the negation of a horse, the man could proceed 
to tie up the horse (instead of the cow). But if this negation is at 
once present to his mind,® how is it possible to deny that the nega- 
tion of <1 non-cows » is not present in the reflex? Therefore Names as 
well as Universals ’ are relative as implyng the negation of their 
courterparts. 

(340.27). This theory is alluded to by the author of the Var- 
tika® when he says, i<both these (Names and Universals) operate in 
the manner of a negation of non-existing things, (their counterparts, 
and) they refer to one thing (as their substratum))). This means that 
in a perceptual judgment they determine* one particular (point of 
reality). A perceptual judgment,^® as has been stated, consists in the 
non-dififerentiation, (or in the mental association), of its object, (the 
Universal), with the particular (point of reality).^^ 


I This is the third argument in favour of the relativity of Names since all na- 
mes are at the same time positive and negative. In the passage above, p. 12. 27, 
cp. transl.^ above p. 305—806, where also a set of three arguments in favour of 
relativity was brought forward, the third argument is different (niyata-^prati- 
hhasatvat instead of tadrupya-anubhavat). The argument here seems to be in con- 
tradiction with the one put forward in p. 340. 1. 

a vikalpa^visaya, lit. « object of mental construction)), an object of determined 
perception (samkalpal'a-pratyaksa) ia meant, an object which is constructed by pro- 
ductive imagination. 

3 anubhuyanie = pratihhasante. 

^ {anya-) vydvrtti-rupah. 

tad^apratibhdsena = anya-vymrttuananubhavena, 

3 pratibhdse vd, 

7 Lit. « mental constructions*) (viJcalpa). 

3 Cp. N. V art., p. 381. 12. 

a adhyavasyatah = adhtkurutah, drop the cheda before ekam, 

10 adhyavasaya = vihalpa as has been defined above, p. 888. 15. 

II The Buddhist theory of Names and of Universals aims at finding out a link 
between reality which is but a string of point-instants and our conceptions which 
are intended for things having stability, cp. Tattvas., kSr. 906. The Universals 
are not external, they are internal mental constructions, but their diflierence from 
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IP PAET, 

The answer of the Eealist. 

(341. 1). (The Realist). Our answer (to these arguments) is as 
follows. 

§ 1 . The TJniversals and the Particulars are equally real. 

(341. 1). That the Universal^ is a real entity, has been proved (by 
us above).® Consequently the possessor of the Universal, the (quali- 

the external points of reality is overlooked and we through aii inveterate habit 
[anadi-vasana) deem them to be external. The external world is moreover split 
in discrete point-instants which are « particulars », i. e,, individually distinct, dis- 
continuous. Purposive action of sentient beings is directed towards some point 
when it is similar to what has been previously experienced by them as plea- 
sant. The Universal, the image, cannot attract our action because it is unreal, 
unefficient, neither can the particular do it because it is unique and dissimilar. 
The problem is solved by assuming a « coordination » (sdrupya) between the point- 
instant of reality and the imagined Universal. But this coordination consists in a 
negative similarity {anya-vydwtti = apoJia = sdrujpya). Just as the Universal 
«cow» is nothing but a negation of « non-cow », just so the point of efficient reality 
is also a negation of a non-cow », thus the unity in difference, the similarity between 
the absolutely dissimilar, is supposed to be explained and the judgment «this is a 
cow», the union between the particular <cthis» and the universal acow» becomes 
Ijossible. The Eealists objected, cp, Tatp., p, 342. 27, that the unique point instant 
is not only a negation of non cows, but also a negation of any other object, thus 
all objects would coalesce if such common negation were sufficient for establishing 
a coordination. They coalesce indeed in the Absolute, but empirically every point- 
instant has its own efficiency, it calls forth a corresponding image. Thus the 
Universal is explained as a non-difference of the particulars {jatimatta = vyaktmdm 
abhinnatd), not as a unity of them, liheddgraha^ not ahheda-graJia, Prabhakara 
draws the consequence that, strictly speaking, error does not exist, sarva7njndnam 
framanam. The Buddhists, on the contrary, think that all knowledge of Universal 
and the process of life is transcendent ally an illusion, a continuous dream. If we 
could awake to transcendental knowledge, as the Buddhist Saint is supposed to do, 
we would view plurality as a dream and intuit the essence of the Universe as one un- 
differentiated motionless whole. But owing to a Force [msan^, which is variously 
imagined as the Biotic P'oroe driving the world dream or the Force of Transcen- 
dental Illusion (avidyd-vdsand) or an inveterate habit (abhydsa), the TJuiverse 
appears as a moving plurality. This illusion also consists in the fact of overlooking 
the difference {hh^ddgraTia) between reality and imagination. 

jdti =sz sdmdnya, it is a « meaning » {paddrtha), it does not possess the 
genus saitd. 

2 Cp. N. S,, IT. 2. 58 ff. 
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fled) Particular, is an ultimate reality ^ as well. The relation between 
such a Particular and such a Universal is a natural (primary) one.® 
There is no need of a (special) agency ® (in order to bring their union 
about). 

(341.3) . That (such a Particular with its inherent Universals, 
being) a thing of limited duration,^ can efficiently (and gradually) be 
charged® (under the influence of special causes and conditions), this 
will be moreover proved by us in the section devoted to the refuta- 
tion of the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux.® 

(341.4) . (As to the Buddhist argument’ consisting in putting 
emphasis on the fact that at great distance) we discern only the mere 
presence (of something indefinite), while all the other Universals 
(which are supposed to be just as real as the Universal Existence) 
ought to be equally perceived, since as characteristics of the thing 
(they are on the same footing with the Universal Existence) — this 
argument has been already refuted in the section devoted to the 
examination of the definition of sense perception.® 

§ 2. No COOEDINATION OF IMAGES WITH EXTBENAL POINT- 
INSTANTS, BUT IMAGES ADEQUATE TO EEALITY. 

(341.5) . The problem of a Coordination® between the imagined 
Universal and the absolutely real Particular, has already been touched 
by the author of the V a r t i k a ’’ when he insisted that an illusion is 

1 paramartTia-sati, 

2 svabhavtha here refers to samamya, not to a svabJiava-sanibandhaf cp. Pa* 
risuddhi, p. 624. 

3 upakara here refers to a samyoga relation, or to an efficient conjunction in 
general. Substance and quality are conjoined by inherence as soon as the thing 
springs into being «from its own causes ». However TarkabhS.QS, p. 28, admits 
that in the first moment of its existence the substance appears without its qualities* 

4 anityasyay e. g., ghatasya, for the Kealist it will not be a ksana, 

^ upakaryata, lit. « the fact of being efficiently affected ». 

6 Lit., « And also the fact of being efficiently-affected of the non-eternal will 
be proved in the break of the moment-break », cp. Tatp., p. 879.25 ff., where it 
will be jiroved that causation obtains not only between moments, but also between 
things possessing duration and stability. 

8 Cp. above, text pp. 89. 24 ff. and 93. 26 ff., transl. pp. 268 ff. and 287 ff. 

^ Tatp., text p. 88. 1 fl;, transl. in Appendix I. 

10 Eead sdrupyasya pratha; sdrupyam is hheddgrahah for the Buddhist, ahhe- 
da-grahah = anyathd-khydii for the NaiySyik, cp. Tatp,, p. 64. 1 ff. 

11 N. Yart., p. 25. 10 ff. 
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always founded on some (positive) similarity, because an absolutely 
non-existing thing can be similar to nothing.^ We have also commen- 
ted upon that.^ 

(341. 7) . Therefore, the conceptions (of our thought) and the mea- 
nings (of our language) are intent on particular things in which the 
Universals are inherent, i. e., these (particular things) with (the Uni- 
versals) inhereat in them constitute the (positive) form (of the objects, 
their form) which is distinguished from the objects not possessing the 
same attributes. 

(341. 8) . If therefore a man is ordered to bind up a cow (he goes 
and binds the cow, but) not the horse, because when he has under- 
stood the word «cow» (an image is called forth in his imagination, an 
image which adequately represents the real external object cow), but 
not alone a negation of horses etc.^ 

§ 3. Reputation op the Buddhist theoey that all connota- 

TIVE NAMES ABE EBLATIVE, BECAUSE THEY ARE POSITIVE AND 

NEGATIVE.^ 

(341. 9) . Nor is it right to maintain that if the Universal were (a 
reality) expressed in its name, the name could not be positive and 
negative, (as admitting equally a connection with existence and non- 
existence).^ 

(341. 10) . A Universal, indeed, is by itself an eternal (unchanging) 
ontity, but as residing in an infinite number of particulars scattered 
about in space and time it can be alternately affirmed and denied. 
We can sometimes say <fit is», and sometimes «it is not». Its exis- 
tence is nothing but its actual presence in a particular thing, its non- 
existence is (its absence, i. e.), its residence in a past or in a future 
space-time. (341. 13). Thus the proposition ^whatsoever can be alter- 

1 Lit., p. 341. 5, ccAad by nobody there is cognition {pratM) of the similaiity 
of the absolutely non-existent)). 

2 Tatp., p. 53 ff. 

3 According to the Buddhist the image corresponds to a bare point-instant of 
efficient external reality. 

4 Answer to p. 340. 24 of the text. 

5 E. g., a a cow is», «a cow is notwj we cannot say « something is », cc something 
is not)), because something is a thing and «is» by itself, cp. Tat p., p. 338. 1. 
According to the Naiyayiks the genus Existence {satt^ is inherent in a cow, it 
must then he inseparable from it. According to the Buddhist Existence or <c Some- 
thing » existent is the transcendental substratum of a cow’s reality, 
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nately affirmed and denied (is unreal) this proposition cannot be 
admitted as proved,^ since its contraposition, (viz., the proposition 
«v^hatsoever is real cannot be alternately affirmed and denied))) is 
not proved. It is even wrong, ^ (since we have given an explanation 
of the fact of an alternate affirmation and negation). Thus the parti- 
cular with the inherent Universals is an (external) object (adequately) 
corresponding to our distinct perceptions,^ it is not a mere conception.^ 
There is consequently no need of having recourse to the principle of 
a resemblance from the negative side,^ in order to explain the coordi- 
nation of a Universal ® with a particular.*^ 

§ 4. The theoby op a belational and neg-ative Unpvebsal. 

CBITICIZED. 

(341.15). (The Kealist). And further, what similarity can 
there be between a point-instant ® and a Universal,^ if the latter differs 
from the former in every respect? (The first, you maintain), is (the 
focus of) efficiency, the essence of every affirmation,^® (the second) an 
idea,^^ devoid of any kind of causal efficiency.^^ 

(The Buddhist). (The Universal is nothing but) the Distinc- 
tion (of a given point-instant from all) other (point instants). 

1 Lit., p. 341. 13. «Thus the community of existence and non-existence is not 
absolute (anailcantika), because of a doubtful contraposition )). — anatlcantikatva 
samdigdha-vyaiirekitay cp. Tatp., p. 143, 17. 

2 asiddhdrthatd = anyatJid-siddhdrthatd, cp. Tatp., p. 143. 19. 

3 'vi’kalpa = savikaljjaka-pratyaksa, 

4 altkam == avastavcm = alika-bahyam. 

s anya^vydvrtti’rupatd = apoha-rujpatd == l}j€ddgro1ioh-= sarupytm. 

® aWcasya = samdnya-laksanasya. 

tastund:=paramdrthasatd = svalaksanena. — Lit, p., 341.14—16. «For 
the sake of whose similarity with the real, the idea {rupatd) of the exclusion of the 
different is assumed)). 

8 svalaksanena = Icsanena. 
aUkasya — aUka^hdhyasya -r^jdteh. 

10 vidhi-rupa = ahti-rupa = sat = dravyam, cp. TStp., p. 338. 1. 

11 oltkasya = na mstavasya = mdnasasya = kdlpanikasya = altka-bdliyasya, 

12 Lit, p. 341. 15 — 16. «Moreover what resemblance is there between the 
spurious, which is devoid of every efficiency, which is absolutely dissimilar, and 
the efficient own-essence which has the essence of affirmation*). 

13 anya-vydvrtii = apoha, a given point-instant is being distinguished from all 
other point-instants, it does not at all possess an inherent real universal, e. g., a 
cow in ffbstracto is the negation of all non-cows. 
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(The E e a 1 i s t). Now, is this Distinction a real entity, (or is it 
a mere idea)? If it is real,^ is it identical with the point-instant, or is 
it something else®? It cannot be identical,® since the point -instant 
is positive, (and distinction is negative), there would be a contradiction. 

(341. 18). If you deny this contradiction, the affirmation (of the 
point-instant) and the negation (included in the Universal) will be 
one and the same thing. Why do you then deny the positive character 
of the Universal? It becomes quite superflous to establish its negative 
(relational) character in order to explain its coordination with the 
positive point-instant of reality, (since it is then identical with the 
latter).'* 

(341.20). (The Buddhist). This is impossible! The positive 
particular cannot coalesce® with the negative (Universal).® 

(The Eealist). 'Well, there must be then a negative essence 
in the particular (point of reality’) also, in order that it should 
resemble to the negative Universal ! ® And thus you will be assuming 
for the same particular (point-instant) a combination of two incompa- 
tible natures, the one real, the other unreal! You are wonderfully clever! 
You are really the beloved of the gods! 

(341.24). (The Buddhist). The (principle of) Distinction of 
all other (point-instants from the given) particular (point-instant) pro- 
duces a coordination of the universal idea, which also contains the 
negation of all other (point-instants), with the given particular (point- 
instant). 

(The Eealist). No! If that wei'e so, a donkey could produce 
similarity between a fly and an elephant! ® 

1 Read Ihaviki cet. 

2 anyo m = dharmo m, cp. below p. 341. 25. 

3 iat-svahhdva = svalaJcsana-svdbMva, 

4 Lit, p. 341. 18 — 20. «And if there is no contradiction, then, because of the 
unity of affirmation and negation, it is useless to establish the negative (anya- 
vydvrtti) nature of the unreal (Universal), for the sake of its similarity with the 
jiarticular {sralaksana), through a negation of its affirmation-nature ». 

sdrUpydm is here =:samdmdhikarany am. 

^ Lit, p. 341. 20 — 21. «How is the similarity of the inane with the not inane 
possessor of the affirmation-essence?)). 

“ sraJaksanasya = ksanasya. 

s altkasya = samdnyaAaksamaya. 

Lit, p. 341. 24. « And the negation of (every thing) different from the own- 
essence, cannot make the non-real which is a negation of (every thing) different 
similar to the own-essence ; if that were so, the ass would make fly and elephant 
similar ». 
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(341.25) . Nor is negation an appartenance of the point-instant.’^ 
You indeed do not admit that a point-instant of reality could possess 
an attribute® (in the shape of a negation of something). 

§ 5. The EMPIEICAL and the TEANSCENDENTAL PAETICTrLAR. 

(341.26) . (The Buddhist). This would be so, (i. e., there 
would be nothing in common between the efficient point-instant of 
external reality and the general image which is internally constructed 
in our mind, if the particular point, as it appears in a perceptual 
judgment, were the transcendental reality. But it is not so!). The par- 
ticular (point), as it appears in a perceptual judgment,® is not the 
thing ultimately real,* it is also a thought-construction.* Therefore, 
there is nothing contradictory for such a particular to be (alterna- 
tely) asserted and denied. Contradictory attributes cannot belong to a 
real entity, but an (imagined), unreal one can possess them.® There- 
fore such a particular is similar to a constructed, unreal Universal; it 
also can forsake the positive form and assume the negative one. (342. 2). 
Such is the meaning (of Dignaga’s?) words when he says, (((the 
element ((thiso) which has been cognized directly (in a sensation) and 
(the element ((that») which has been ascertained (in a perceptual 
judgment), these two (elements, when joined in one cognition), both 
refer, not to the ultimate reality, but to its relations 


1 This is the second part of the dilemma stated p. 841. 18 — anyo va, read 
m ca dharmo, 

2 The point-instant as the limit of all thought-constructions possesses alto- 
gether no attributes. 

s adhyavaslyamdnatn. 

^ na paramdriha-sat 

5 Icdlpitam. 

® The tenns «a thing » (dravya) and ((assertion)) are synonyms with 
existence (sat), they contain no negation, they are repulsive to negation, cp. 
Tatp., p. 3S8.2. The term «cow» is relative or negative since it implies a distinc- 
tion from horses etc. The terms «thi8 cow» or ((this something is a cow» contains 
an illicit synthesis of pure affirmation in the element «thi8» [idamid^vidU- 
amrupa = svaJaJcsam) with the negative i. e. relational, <cthat)) {tattd^apoha-- 
amrupa = sdmdnyaddksana). 

Lit, p. 842. B. «What is grasped and what is judged, these both are two 
exclusions of the different, (i. e., are relative), not tjo realities (read matum), — 
The same quotation we find, in a slightly modified form, in ICapikl, 
p, 148.1—8, yad anumdnena (sic!) grhyate^ yac cddhyamBtyate, te dve apy 
(MHyct^vyuvfttij na votstunt, avoilaksana^avciydhitve €ihhildp(z»sttni8ary(X“yogy(i*pT€iti» 
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(342.4) . (The Realist). (But then, you are assuming a second, 
unreal particular!). What will be the result of so assuming a commu- 
nity between an unreal, (imagined) particular and an unreal, (imagined 
Universal)? No purposive action, (which is the test of reality), could 
be directed towards it, because an unexisting (object) cannot be the 
aim of an efficient action. 

(342. 5) . The real aim ^ (is the underlying point of efficiency but 
it) has nothing in common with the unreality (of the image). If there 
were some trait ffmim between them, it would be superfluous to 
admit a (second, empirical) imagined particular. 

(342. 6). (The Buddhist). We do not resort to a second, ima- 
gined particular. (The burning and cooking efficiency is the only test 
of a real fire), but this burning and cooking we fictitiously connect 
with the image of a fire as it is contructed (in our mind).® The latter 
is not the (ultimately real) particular, because the real particular is a 
thing shorn of all extensions,® (it is unique in itself), it is unutterable,* 
it is unimaginable,’’ (it is transcendental). (The cooking and burning) 
which we can name and which we can extend (to every cooking and 
burning) is not the (real) particular. 

(342. 10). Thus it is that the function of our empirical conceptions is 
to call forth human activity with its various aims, by imputing efficiency 
to an unefficient (image) with its extensions® and distinctions.'^ (And 
because our empirical conceptions, constructions though they be), are 
indirectly® related to reality, (they are to a certain extent real), they 
therefore lead to successful action in regard of a causally efficient 


hhasatva-anupapatteh. Usually the terms grab and adhyavasa are used in opposi- 
tion to one another, the first refers to direct perception by the senses, the second 
to judgment or thought construction, cp. N. Kan,, 257.4 ff. (translated above) and 
NBT, p. 12. 16. But in savikalpaka-pratyaksa both sources of our knowledge 
coalesce, annmdndtmakatmd mkalpasya; the Buddhist will not admit that they 
coalesce really or transcendentally (vydpdra-anuhandhitayd)j but they coalesce 
empirically (pratijpatti’anubandhitayd) 

1 Read prawtti’iisayasya. 

2 i. e., in accordance with the categories of our understanding and with the 
grammatical categories of language. 

2 sarvato vydvrttyd, 

4 ahhilapa-samsarga-ayogya, 

5 viJcalpa-jfldna-pratibhasa-ohhdva. 

® sm^amayino = alikasya = sdmdnyasya. 

7 anya-vydvrtti-rupasya = vyamcchinm-rupasya 

® through pure sensation {nirviJcalpaka-praiyaksa). 
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reality,^ thus bringing about (the efficacy of thought and) producing 
consistent human experience.® This, in our opinion, is the right view! 

§ 6. Tbe images ABE SHAPED AOCOEDING TO EXPEBIENOE. 

(342,12). (The Realist). (You maintain) that there is an impu- 
tation of causal efficiency no that* (image of a fire, which being a 
thought-construction) does not (really) possess any.® (The question 
arises, whether in so doing) we are influenced by former experience,® 
or we are doing it (a priori), on the basis of a primordial Biotic 
Force’ (hidden in the depth of human Reason)? (342. 14). The (real) 
particular thing, indeed, is a thing shorn of association, being (merely) 
the faculty of affecting® (our sensitivity), it possesses nothing in com- 
mon with the image which contains (all kind) of extensions (in space, 
time and characteristics), and which is absolutely devoid of every kind 
of causal efficiency. (342. 15). (You maintain) that there is a link,® a 
negative one^® (in as much as the image of a fire contains a distinction 
from all non-fire, and the corresponding point of efficient reality also 
contains the negation of all non-fire). (We answer) that this implies’^ 
a correspondence also on the positive side betweeen (the efficient point 


1 samartham vastu prapayanto. 

2 na visamvadayanti. 

3 Lit., p. 342. 10—12. « Therefore, by imagining the efficacy of the non effi* 
cient, of the self-extended, whose essence consists in the exclusion of the different,, 
the common life ideas proceed in propelling (readjpmMrfa^/aMtor/i) the acting beings 
which are desirous of this and that, in making them reach, through an indirect 
connection, the efficient thing, they do not deceive people, this we regard as being: 
rights. 

^ asya = oMkasya. 

5 atad = na tasya i. e., alikmya arthakriya. 

® drsta-arthakriyd-smlaksana-sddharwyena= tLihiough. similarity with for- 
merly experienced particular (cases) of causal efficiency*). — It must be clear from 
the the text translated in App. I that only the forms of our ideas, the Categorieil 
of our understanding, are admitted by the Buddhist to owe their origin, not to 
experience, hut to a spontaneous capacity of our Reason. Their contents are sen- 
sations which are even (if we discount the grdhya-grdTialca-kalpand) the very stuff 
of reality. But here the Realist, evidently for the sake of the argument, imputes to 
the Buddhist a wholesale rationalism. 

7 anadi-vdsand-mSatj on vdtand see notes on pp, 367 — 8. 

8 samarthma; it is akdra-ddhayaka. 

^ sarupye. 

10 anya-vydwttyd (read so). 

11 prasanga. 
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and the image). We have already established that there is no diffe- 
rence between the positive and the negative formulations.^ 

(342.16) . But if the connection ^ (between a fire-image and the 
corresponding focus of efficiency) is produced by an innate capacity® 
(of our Eeason), then a man arriving from another continent,^ (who 
never has seen a fire), must (a priori) be cognizant of its faculty to 
burn and cook, although he sees it for the first time (in his life)! 

(342.17) . (The Buddhist). We impute to the uureal (imaged 
fire) that kind (of burning and cooking), (simply) because we neglect 
its difference from, (and identify it with), the particular (point-instant, 
the focus of that energy) which is the real producer of burning and 
cooking. Is it not so? 

(342.18) . (The Realist). But is the particular (point instant, 
the thing in itself) cognized, (at that time) or is it not cognized? The 
first is impossible, because, as you maintain, (the ultimate reality is 
uncognizable), it is not an imaginable object!® It produces a momen- 
tary sensation ® which apprehends the thing itself,’ (but nothing alout 
the thing), it cannot introduce this its object, (the hare thing without 
any attributes), into our conceptual thinking.® The one is as different 
(as possible) from the other, they know nothing abut the existence of 
one another. 

(342. 21). Neither can our conceptual thought seize the (absolute) 
particular, even if we assume (lyith the Buddhist) an indirect function® 
of the immediately preceding sensation,’® because, as has been stated, 
(conceptual thought) apprehends only such objects (as are utterable), 
whose images are capable of being designated by a (connotative) 
name. 

(342. 24). (.The Buddhist). (The first moment in the cognition 
of an external object) is pure sensation. The image follows immediately 
in its track. The particular (momentary thing) is not the object ade- 


1 Cp. Apohasiddhi, p. 6 — apaha-Mdena an^a-apoha^riSisto vidhir ucyate 

2 dropa. 

S anddi-vdsand. 

^ Lit. ((from Ndrikera-dvipan, 

5 vi1calpa*jHdna~gocaratia-ahhdvdt. 

6 tat-samaya-hhdvL 
' iattmm, 

^ vtkcdpe. 

^ vydpdra-pdramparye ^pi, 

10 gcmmnantara-utpanna-’nirvikalpaJca, 
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q,uate to the image, hut it appears as though it were its object, be- 
cause indirectly (the image) is produced from it,^ (the image is the 
indirect function of some focus of external efficiency).® 

(342.25) . (The Realist). (Quite right!). This is possible,® but 
only (on the empirical hypothesis, i. e., if you admit that our images 
are constructed) from traces left in our consciousness by former expe- 
rience,* (and that our images thus correspond exactly to external rea- 
lity). It becomes, on the contrary, (quite impossible on the hypothesis 
of rationalism, i. e., if we admit that the forms of our thoughts) have 
nothing corresponding to them in the external world, that they are 
created (by our Reason) which is a Force producing the (transcenden- 
tal) Illusion (of an empirically real world).® 

(342.26) . And even if you admit that (our conceptions are partly) 
produced by the force of (former) impressions,® the illusion that we 
perceive in them (a genuine reality), this illusion cannot be explained 
simply by the fact that they are (indirectly) produced from a (sensory 
stimulus), if reality itself continues to remain uncognizable.’ 

(342. 27) . (We also cannot admit the principle of Identity) through 
Neglecting the Difference.® If the fire as an ultimate particular remains 
uncognized and our image of a fire is nevertheless (wrongly) indenti- 
fied with it, because their difference is neglected, then the whole Uni- 
verse might also be identified with it, because there is no reason for 
limitation.® 


1 Lit., p. 842. 24 — 25. «Siuce it is produced from sensation (avilcalpat) as its 
immediately preceding homogeneous cause {sam-anantara-pratyayafj, througli the 
medium of its function, although not its object, it appears as though it were its 
object ». 

2 But the external objects are nevertheless really moments of a motion, not 
stable substances having attributes and duration. 

3 bhaved apiyam gatih. 

^ anubhava-vagana-prabhavesu (read thus), i. e., samMresu, cp above notes 
on vasana, p. 367 — 8. 

s Lit., p. 342. 26—26. «But not is it possible (with concepts) merged in trans- 
cendental non-existence, originating in the Force of (transcendental) Illusion ». 

® anubham-msana. 

7 Lit., p. 342.26. « Moreover even for (the image) originating from the force of 
experience, the illusion of the objectivity of it, (i. e. of the particular), while it is 
not cognized, simply because it is produced by it, (i. e., the image by. the particu- 
lar) cannot arise ». 

8 bheda-agraha = akhydti. 

® Lit., p. 342. 27. aBut if the particular essence of fire is not grasped, if its 
form is imputed through not apprehending the difference from it, the consequenc 
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(343. 1). If the fire as a thing in itself^ is not cognized at the 
time when (we have its image present to us), the whole Universe is in 
the same position. If the limitation consists merely in the fact of the 
origin of the image, (in its origin) from the sensation produced by 
the real fire, well then, there will be no limit at all, there will be no 
reason why the ideas of a God, of Matter (as it is imagined in the 
Sankhya-system) eta, these ideas which also have their origin in a 
(congenital) Force of Illusion, (should also not be identified with the 
point-instant representing the real fire, through neglecting their diffe- 
rence). And we have just mentioned that to explain the correspondence 
of the image to the point-instant of external reality by the principle 
of Neglected Difference is inadmissible. Consequently it is idle talk to 
assume that the object corresponding to our conceptions is (an objeti- 
vized mental image) and that its presence in the external world is 
not true.® 

§ 7. The Buddhist teoet eeduced ad absuedum.® 

(343.5). (The Realist). And further, (you maintain that our 
concepts, and the names expressing them, are not intent on external 
reality, but upon our objectivized images. We answer), neither is the 
objectivized image the object on which our conceptual thinking is in- 
tent. (It fares not better than the uncognizable) thing in itself or the 
(relational and negative universal) image.* It depends, indeed, upon an 
act of our productive imagination. When this act is produced, it 
(viz., the concept) quasi arises; when the act is over, it quasi vanishes. 
It apparently changes with every change in the activity of our con- 
ceptual imagination. (Hence it changes constantly), and can never be 
conceived ® as a unity (in the shape one idea having relative stability). 

will be the imputation of the form of the three worlds, since there is no cause for 
limitation)). 

1 m'hni-smlakmria; it must be clear from all this context that the transcen- 
dental cause affecting our sensitivity is meant. 

2 alikasya bahyatmm. 

8 The Buddhist theory is that reality, being a constant flow of momentary 
events, cannot be named and grasped by conceptual thought, or by imagination, 
because images or concepts require stability and duration. Vacaspati now turns 
the Buddhist argument against itself. He says that imagination also consists of 
momentary events, hence the images or concepts having no stability cannot be 
named. 

4 akaravat = pratihhasavat = na iu nii cay aval. 

•'» Bead pratipattum. 
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(The Buddhist). By neglecting the difference (a relative stabi- 
lity is produced), 

(The Eealist). But then its essence, (the unity of this objecti- 
vied image) will equally be neglected? 

(The Buddhist). 0 yes! it will! 

(The Realist). Then it neither will be imagined, (since the 
image is a unity). 

(The Buddhist). But the discontinuity of the image is not 
real. (When we talk of an object as a string of momentary events) we 
mean reality, its discontinuity or continuity, but not (the discontinuity) 
of the objectivized image. 

(343.10). (The Realist). We can concede the point. The dis- 
continuity of the image is not ultimately real. But you must admit 
that the objectivized image depends upon an act of our imagination. 
It changes whenever there is a change in the latter, or else it would 
not depend^ on it. (343.11). The dependence of the image upon the 
act of imagination consists just in the fact that it follows every chan- 
ge, or non-change, in the latter. If it did not so depend,^ it would not 
he imagined, and it would not be an image erroneously (projected into 
the external world). (343. 13). Therefore let us leave alone the ques- 
tion about the reality of the continuity or of the discontinuity of the 
image. However, what depends on a changing imagination cannot ap- 
pear to us as a unity, it must appear as being discontinuous, (as 
split into discrete moments). 

(343. 15). Consequently (the following syllogism can be) established, 

(Thesis). The objectivized image (being a unity) is not the 
object upon which our conceptual imagination is intent. 

(Reason). Because that image (must be) unutterable. 

(Example). Just as a momentary feeling of pleasure ® or 
(pain is unutterable). 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is unutterable is a moment 
which is not the object upon which our conceptual imagination 
is intent). 


1 Bead fad-anadhtnatva-apatteh. 

2 Read tad-anadhwatve, 

3 sulchadi’Svdalcsanavat. 
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(343. 16) . It is indeed impossible to give it a name, because it is 
impossible to agree (upon its connotation), just as it is impossible (to 
express in speech) what the momentary feeling^ of pleasure or 
(pain) is. 

(343.17) . We can really give a name to something when we can 
agree on its connotation. (The name) is concomitant with (such an 
agreement), otherwise we would be landed in the over-absurdity (of 
every name meaning anything). 

(343.18) . Since there is no such (possibility of agreement) upon 
the import of an objectivized image which changes with every (mo- 
ment of) our imagination, there neither can be any possibility of 
giving names (to the objectivized images constituting the external 
empirical world). It is thus proved that whatsoever is conceived is 
unutterable, (i. e., just the contrary of the Buddhist idea that what- 
soever is transcendentally real is unutterable).® 

§ 8. A FINAL AE&UMBNT AGAINST THE BUDDHIST THEOEY. 

(343.20). (The Realist). (You maintain that the genus «cowii 
is an objectivized image and is relative, being merely the negation of 
all non-cows. We then ask), this negation of all non-cows is it the 
image itself® or only its attribute? If the essence (of the image) is a 
negation of non-cows, this cannot be understood without assuming the 
reality of (the positive counter part), the cow. Non-cow is but a nega- 
tion of cow. Its reality depends upon the reality of the cow. You can- 
not escape being accused of a hopeless circle, (cow being dependent 
upon non-cow, and non cow upon cow). 

(343. 22). But if it is only an attribute (of the image), the genus 
«coW)> must be positive, and its attribution also positive. And thus an 
end is made of the objectivized image which is (supposed te be) nega- 


1 Read smlaJcsanavat 

2 Lit. p. 343. 18 — 19. ((This (impossibility of agreement) being excluded from 
the spurious externality (of the image) which is different with every (moment) of 
imagination, produces also an exclusion of the possibility of coalescing with a 
name, thus the connection is established — This is a negative deduction formula- 
ted according to the 3^ figure of negation [vyapalia-anupalahclhi)^ cp. NBT, 
p. 32, text. 

^ Cp. Lotze, Logik § 40, according to whom « non-cows » would be «ein wider- 
sinniges Erzeugniss des Schulwitzesw. 
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tive in essence. And we have (eo ipso) discarded the theory that its 
attributes are identical with it, (i. e., the theory that there is no sub- 
stance-attribute relation which would be transcendentally real). That 
such a Universal can be (alternately) asserted and denied we have 
already explained. 

(343. 24). Wishing to escape redundancy we are afraid to have 
fallen in still greater verbosity I We must nevertheless have an end 
with this process of tempering the arrogance of the Nihilists! 



APPENDIX VI 

Corrections to the texts of the Nyaya-hindu, 
Nyaya-hindu-tika and Nyaya-bindii-tlka-Tip- 
pani printed in the Bibliotheca Biiddhica. 




Corrections to the text of Nyaya-hindu and tika. 

7.12 before the words bhrantam hy ammanam the following pas- 
sage must be inserted in accordance with MSS and the Tib. 
translation: tathabhrdnta-graha'mn-dpy anutmnam nirastam 
sydt, hcdpandpodha-grahanam tu vipratipatti-nird hdrandrtham. 
11.23 insert arthasya after bhdvyamdnasya. 

13.15 insert eva before vastunah. 

15. 2 insert grdhydd before arthdd. 

15. 3 drop the cheda before sa eva. 

18 . 9 satrapy instead of atrdpy. 

19. 2 jmnotpdddpeksa » » jMndpelcsa. 

23.16 insert mdtra before bJidvini. 

25.15 tasya instead of tasyd-. 

25.17 insert na before sa. 

28.19 H bJiEtale » bhdsamdne. 

38.19 bhavab'hdvdsiddheli instead of bMvasiddheh. 

38.21 drop the cheda after sidhyati. 

46.4 — 5 vyatiriMaviSesam- instead of vyatiriktam. 

47.13 hrtakatvam » » Tcatafcatvam. 

50. 1 vaidharmyavatah » » vaidharmavatuh. 

50. 1 upodabdhi- » » upalabni~. 

60 . 6 drop the cheda after asattvormvrttiS ca. 

60.16 » » n » uktah. 

53 . 18 etom eva instead of evatn eva. 

66.13 etena » » etane. 

66.21 aho- » » 6hd-. 

€6.18 tafhdparasya instead of tathd parasya. 

66 . 1, 3 (bis), 6 nityatva » » anityatva. 

66. 7 nityah » » anityah. 

67.10 samdeha » » sadeha. 
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68.14 avasihadham-yogyo instead of avasthana-yogyo. 

70. 7 ’’rtho )) » Hho. 

70 11 insert ca after evam. 

71 . 3 adrSyasya instead of adrstasya. 

71.14 vidhih » » vimdhih. 

72.1.2 vakdramsya instead of vd Jcdramsya, 

72. 7 rupdsiddhi » » rupadisiddhi-, 

72.16—85—86 » » 86. 

76. 8 viyuUam » » aviyuktam, 

77.10 asiddheh » » asiddhih. 

77.10 drop the words tdhhyam na vyatiricyate and insert them in 
77.18 after asiddheh (instead of asiddhih). 

78.20 ndntanyakatvdt instead of -vatvdt. 

82. 6 svahhdvasyo- » » svaihdvo- 

85 . 23 insert a cheda after punas tat 
90.8 yathdsarvajmh instead of yathd sarva--. 

QO AQ ityddi hetuh » » ityadihetuh. 

92.12 insert m before sa. 

95.2 niScaydhhdvo » » -alhavau. 



Corrections to the text of Nyaya-hin-du-tika 

Tippani. 

8.13 pradar^akani Siai pravartanddikam, 

11 . 7 -avayavydder instead of avayavader, 

12. 1 TQ^d svapnajndnena prdptih.prdpti-kdla-hJiedena 

12.12 -Mntiraksitdbhydm instead oi-Mntabhadrd-, 

12.13 ^ttaratrdpi » » atrdpL 

16.16 trirupdl instead of virupdl. 

18. 4 read HMddaksa'mm.tathd pratyaJcsam anudya 

19.4 — 5 yogdcdra-matena instead of yogdcdra-mate. na..i 

19. 8 dbhrdnta-Sabdo » » bhranta-. 

19.13 prasiddha- » » siddhi. 

20.13 tatrasaty abhrdnta- (fat type) » » tathd satL 

20.16 tatJidbhranta-grahanenetyadi fat type. 

21.14 ity avirodhah instead of iti nirodhah. 

22.14 read yathd caksur-vijndnam. 

22 . 5 yah instead of ya. 

26. 6 bhrdnter »> » bhrdnte. 

27. 5 wa santi » » na samprati. 

29.16 sarvam indriyd- » sarvendriyd’-. 

30. 15 — 16 read yathendriya , . . . bhinnatvam na tatha . . . . 

37 . 5 insert na before hhavati. 

37. 3 mZa- instead of mlam, 

40.12 abhinnatvam » » bhinnatvam, 

42. 4 nimitta-bhavo » » nimittdbhdvo, 

42.14 evamhamUtayd » » evdm^amHtayd, 
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adr^ta-svalakgana, 78. 
adesatmaka, 304. 
adhigama-rupa, 879. 
adbipati, 62. 
adhipati (=indriya), 42. 
adhipati-pratyaya, 279, 311, 331, 868, 880, 
882. 

adbitya-samutpada, 27. 
adhyayasa, 424, 425. 

adhyavasaya, 45, 46, 71, 80, 144, 198, 199, 
293, 362, 366, 371, 898, 405, 409. 
adhyavasaya = kalpana, 74. 
adhyavasaya =5 niScaya = kalpana=:bud- 
dhi = vijiillna, 50. 

adbyaya8aya=niicaya=vikalpa, 89, 418. 
adbyavasayatmaka, 313. 
adbyavasS = adbikr, 418. 
adhyavasS, 34, 270. 
adhyavasita, 192. 
adbyavaseya = prapapiya, 21. 
adbyavaseya-svartipa, 18. 
adliyavaseyatva=vikalpitatva, 861. 


adbyasta, 409. 
adhyasma,278. 
adbruvabhaviii, 94. 
anatikramya, 34. 
anadbigata-artba-adhigant?*, 372. 
anadhma, 430. 
anadhyavasita, 221. 
ananugama, 304. 
auantara-karana, 10. 
an-anvaya, 159, 238. 
anapekga, 120. 
aBabbidhIyamana, 144. 
anabbilapya, 282. 
anartba, 18, 21, 38, 65. 
anartbajatva, 276. 
anartba-samsaya, 3. 
anartbantara, 80. 
anavastba-prasanga, 379. 
anavastbana, 191. 
anakalita-kgana-bbeda, 43. 
anak^a-vadin, 377. 
anadi, 270, 368. 

anadi-vasana, 266, 367, 419, 426, 427. 
anadi-vasana-vasat, 368. 
anMi-yasaaa-yasita, 304, 368. 
anadi- vikalpa-vas ana, 260, 368. 
anadi-sabda-bbavana, 260. 
anasritya, 78. 
anasrava, 136. 

anitya, 94, 113, 181, 284, 241,420. 
anitya = kganika, 94. 
anitya == prakrty a eka-ksana-stbiti-dbar- 
maka, 121. 

anityatva, 94, 121, 186, 202. 
anityatva-svabbava, 132. 
animittavattva, 416, 
aniyata, 22, 212, 261. 
aniyata-S-kara, 21, 194. 
aniyata - eka - samudayi - bbeda - avadhara*- 
pam = vikalpa, 405. 
aniyata-pratibbasa, 21, 195, 261, 303. 
aniyatartba, 261. 
anirakpta, 162. 
anirvacaniya, 32, 56. 
anirvacaniya-kbyati, 403. 
anirvyii<}ba, 253. 

aniicSyakatva = ajiiapakatya, 89. 
ani^ta, 162. 
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aniiata-dliarma, 166. 
anipsita, 162. 
anugaccliati, 398, 413. 
aaugata = desa-kala-anugata, 263, 264. 
anugata-smarana, 295, 296. 
anugamya, 15, 43. 
anupapatti, 20, 369. 
aaupapadyamana-sadhaaa, 164. 
aaupalabdha = adrsya = apratyaksa, 92. 
aaupalabdH, 60, 62, 78, 83, 84, 86, 116, 
162, 415, 417. 

aaupalabdM = pratyakga-nivrtti-matram, 
78. 

anupalabdM-laksana-prapta, 108. 

anupalabdM-betu, 251. 

aaupalambha, 85, 189. 

aaupasamliarin, 123. 

anupaliata, 396. 

aaubaddba, 140. 

aaubandha, 129. 

aaubaadbin, 226. 

anubbava, 46, 286, 364, 380, 886. 

aaubbava-aropa, 364. 

aaubbaya = pratibbasa = myon-ba, 332. 

aaubbava-prabhaYata, 261. 

aaubbava-vasana, 368, 413, 428. 

aaubbava-vasaaa-prabhava, 428. 

aaubbava-vasana-vada, 368. 

anubliava-vyapara, 261. 

aaubhava-samaropa, 272. 

anubbavatmata, 390. 

anubbarSropa, 364. 

anubbuta, 365. 

aaubbuyate = vedyate, 387, 389. 
anubbuyante = pratibbasaute, 418. 
auubbuy amana-saiabandbab = Tigrahavan 
sambandbah, 290. 
anumati, 81. 

anumana, 17, 18, 21, 49, 77, 81, 282,302, 
803, 805, 333, 424. 
aaumana-anumeya-bblva, 19, 273. 
anumana-gocara, 305. 
anumana = parartbaiiumana, 131. 
anumana-pramana, 398. j 

anumana-viruddba, 163, 
anumanatmaka, 802, 313, 425. 
anumeya, 58, 62, 109, 170. 
anu-yojana, 271. 


anuranaua-rupa, 263, 
anuvada, 62, 133. 

anuvidhiyamanata-matra-unneya, 280 . 

anuvrtti-vyavrtti-rabita, 265. 

anu-vyavasaya, 393, 409, 

anugthana, 10. 

anusandbana, 406, 406. 

anusandbiyate, 302. 

anudyate, 117. 

aneka-akara, 399. 

anaikantika, 55, 37, 422. 

anaikantikatva = sandigdba-vyatirekita 

422. ’ 
anga, 47, 253. 

anga-sakti, 270. 

angin, 253. 

antarala, 226. 

antahkarana, 160. 

andba, 399. 

andha-kara, 190, 

anya, 64, 129. 

anyatba-kbyati, 408. 

anyathanupapatti, 115. 

anya-vyavrtti, 306, 307, 872, 404, 416, 

423, 424, 426. 

anya-vyavrtti = apoha, 305, 422. 
anya-vyavrtti = apoba = sarupya, 419. 
anya-vyavrtti-uigtha = pratiyogi-nieedha- 
svarupa, 305. 

anya-vyavrtti-rupa, 270, 307, 318, 361, 
414, 418. 

anya-vyavrtti-rupa = apoba-rUpa, 414. 
anya-vyavrtti-rupa = vyavaccbinna-rGpa, 
425. 

anya-vyavrtti-rupata = apoba-riipata = 
bhedagraha = sarupya, 422. 
anya-vyavaccheda (= apoba), 161. 
anvaya, 57, 109, 110, 129, 142, 148, 160, 
219, 416. 

anvaya-abhava, 145. 
anvaya-gati, 144. 
anvaya-vakya, 143. 
anvaya-vyatireka, 28, 58, 280. 
anvaya-vyatireka= bbava-abbSva, 216. 
anvaya-siddbi, 149. 
anvita, 140. 
apara, 154, 180. 

apara-dela-kSla-sambandba, 284. 
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aparmigpannatYa, 399, 
aparok^a, 284. 
apSrtkaka, 166. 
apekgate, 19, 127. 
apek^E-bTiddhi-janya, 356. 
apekgyate, 391. 

apoha, 154, 156, 161, 169, 195, 269, 295, 
366, 372, 404, 413. 
apoka-apoka, 419. 

apoka = anya-apoka-visi§to vidhi., 427. 
apoka-vada, 401, 403. 
apoka-vadia, 40. 

apracyuta -anutpanna- stkiraikasvabkava, 
94. 

apratigkatva = audarikatva = paricckin- 
na-parinamavattva, 414. 
apratibandka-vigaya = ma-kbrel-pai yul, 
71. 

apratibkasana, 266, 273, 285. 
apratiti, 264. 
apratyakga, 19, 65. 
aprapakatva, 39. 
aprapti, 61. 
apramana, 147. 
apramaaata, 297. 
apramanya, 167, 224. 
abakya, 307. 
abadkita-vigayatva, 170. 
abkava, 1, 8, 68, 77, 78, 104, 163, 195, 
196, 198, 215, 217, 377. 
abkava-niscaya, 78, 86,215. 
abkava-niscaya-abkava, 79. 
abkava-pratipatti, 106. 
abkava-matram = aniyata-akara, 195. 
abkSva-vyayakara, 68, 79—83, 86, 107. 
abkava-Bldkakatva, 86. 
abkidkeya, 1, 2, 113, 115, 143. 
abkidkarma, 173, 174, 177. 
abkidha, 112. 
abkidkana, 2, 304. 
abkidkana-vyapara, 87,112. 
abki-niviSante, 406. 
abkinna, 69. 
abkinnatman, 269. 
abkipretya, 304. 
abkimata, 5. 
abkimanyate, 260. 
abkilapa, 19. 


abkilapa-kalpana-apodka, 48. 
abkilapayitum, 23, 
abkilapa-samsarga, 20, 
abkilapa-sanisarga-yogya, 165, 259, 274, 
425. 

abkilapa-sanisarga-yogya-pratibkasatva, 
424, 425. 

abkilapa - samsarga - yogya-pratibkasak == 
niyata buddkik, 274. 
abkilapa^saipsarga-yogyata, 260. 
abhilapa-sanisargita, 260. 
abkilaga, 10. 

abki-sambadkyate = aamaveti, 225 
abkeda, 276, 321. 
abkeda-adkyavasaya, 33, 258. 
abkeda-kalpana, 276. 
abkeda-graha, 403, 411, 419. 
abkeda-graka = anyatka-kkyati, 411, 420. 
akkyasa, 101, 368, 419. 
abkyasM prag avastkana, 326. 
abkyupagama-siddkanta, 156. 
abkyupagamyamana, 191. 
abbranta, 4, 19, 25. 
amala, 898. 

amurta, 181, 211, 242, 306. 
a-mulya-dana-kraya, 41. 
ayoga, 358. 
ayukta, 314. 

artka, 2, 5, 10, 23, 33, 62, 82, 143, 148, 
170, 189, 224, 235, 259, 260, 276,291, 
292, 305, 353, 384, 385, 391, 393, 
394. 

artka-akara = artka-sarupya, 374. 
artka- adkigama, 3S4. 
artka-avakodka, 4. 
artka- asamsparSa, 259. 
artka-kriya, 9, 46, 264, 377, 426, 
artka-kriya-kari-kgana, 33. 
artka-kriya-karitya, 7, 121, 241. 
artka-kriya-karin, 41, 68, 179, 209. 
artka-kriyrt^ama, 16. 
artka-kriyS-jiiana, 10. 
artka-kriya-nirbkasa, 10. 
artha-kriyartkin, 361. 
artka-kriya-samartha, 10, 36, 87, 304. 
artka-kriya-samartka-artka-pradarsana, 
7. 

artha-kriya-sadkaaa-samartka, 10. 
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artha-kriya-aiddhy-artlia, 804. 
artha-gocara, 303. 
artha-jMna, 68, 290. 
artlia-dar§ana, 4. 
artha-dvara, 291. 
artha-prakasa, 855. 
artha-pratiti, 15, 386, 390. 
artha-niscaya, 384. 
artha = bhutartka, 33. 
artba-matra, 8, 276. 
artha-rupa = artha-svarupa, 263. 
artha-viniscaya-svabbava, 49. 
artba-vedana, 360. 
artba-sabda-visega, 28. 
artba-samsaya, 3. 
artba-sampratyaya, 166. 
artha-sambandba, 18. 
artba-sakgat-karitva, 13. 
artba-samartbya, 274, 276, 803. 
artba-sarupya, 384, 386. 
artba-siddbi, 10, 
artba-SYarilpa-janmaD, 296. 
artba = paramartbasat, 35. 
arthakarasaijisparsa, 259. 
artbapatti, 115. 
artbapaya, 272. 

artliapattya = samartbyena = parampa- 
rayii, 251. 

artbalocana, 295, 296. 
artba vabbasa, 259. 

artbendriya == artba-sahitendriya, 278. 
artbopayogab = sannikargab, 271. 
arbati, 170. 
alankara, 253, 

alika, 306, 368, 412, 418, 426,429, 
allka = na vastava = manasa = kalpa- 
nika = babya, 422. 
alika-bahya, 411. 

alika = avastava = alika-bSbya, 422. 
alikatva. 270. 

alika = samanya-lakgana, 422, 423. 
alika = alika-bahya =jlti, 422. 
alikakara, 31. 
avakalpate, 163. 
avagahana, 859. 

avagahiji = vigayi-karoti, 265, 296. 
ayaccheda = upakara, 288. 
avadbSrapa, 315. 


ayamarga = pratyavamarga, 412. 
avastii, 194, 196, 217, 264, 270. 
avastu-dargana, 223. 
avastba, 258. 

avastbana-matram (=mtyam), 250. 
avasiyate, 198, 266. 
avasiyamana, 307. 
avacyatya, 302. 
avastava, 304. 

avastava = manasatva, 292. 
avikalpa, 284. 
avikalpa-dhi, 412, 413. 
avikalpa - svasamvedana - pratyakga, 410, 
411. 

avikalpaka, 266, 286, 286, 367. 
avicaraka, 292. 
avidya, 368, 396, 399. 
avidya = avidya-vasana, 396. 
avidya- vasana, 368, 382, 419. 
avidya- vasanS = maya, 291. 
avibbaga, 406. 

avibbaga = mravayava=mraiiisa (vastu)^ 
266. 

avirodba, 333. 
avisaijivadayanti, 270. 
avisaiQfivadi, 30, 400. 
avitaragatvam, 247. 
avita-betu, 208. 
avyapadegya, 226, 276. 
avyatireka, 247. 
avyatirekin, 242. 
agaktatva, 264. 
agakya, 33, 192. 
aSakya-samaya, 28. 
asravana, 162. 
asaipskrta, 114, 126, 241. 
asaipskrta-dbarma, 92, 114. 
asat-kalpa, 46. 
asat-kbyUti, 408. 
aaat-pratipakga, 221. 
asat-pratipakgatva, 170. 
asattva, 264. 
asattva-uivytti, 139. 
asad-vyavabnra, 119. 
asad-vyavabara-betu, 82. 
asannidbana, 35, 
asamartba, 189, 190. 
asamartba-vikura, 190. 
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asambaddha, 263, 280. 
aaartipakatva, 264. 
asarvajna, 24S. 

asadbarana, 64, 208, 209, 804. 
asadbarana-kSrana, 19. 
asadbarana-dbarma, 306, 
asadbarana-bbava, 306. 
asiddba, m, 119, 145, 172, 176, 179, 180, 
187, 211, 220, 
asiddba-betu, 180. 

asiddbartbata “ anyatba-siddbartbata, 
422. 

asiddbi, 104, 218. 
aspbuta-pratibbasa, 898. 
aamin sati idam bbavati, 385. 
abam-abaxnika, 286. 

akara, 34, 40, 41, 196, 862, 373, 399,400, 
429. 

akara-adbayaka, 303, 426. 
akara-kadacitkatva-anumeya, 264. 
akara == jati, 408. 
akira = pratibbasa, 19, 429. 
akaravaj-jnanam, 387. 
akaravat, 217, 400. 
akasa, 114, 127, 134. 
akpti, 40, 267. 
akramati, 190. 
akjjipati, 161, 
akgipta, 106, 147. 
ak^ipta = saipgpbita, 147. 
akbyana, 235. 
akbyayate, 93, 94. 
agama, 28, 172, 174. 
agama-pramana = lufi- gi - tsbad - ma, 
332. 

agama- viruddba, 163. 

%ama-siddba, 174. 

agama-siddba-trairupya-anum^a, 224^ 
atma-klrya-aEupalambbe^u, 226. 
Stma-pratyakQa-nivptti = vadi-prativSdi- 
pratyak^a-nivrtti, 79. 
atma-bblva-avastbita, 365. 
adarSaiia, 814. 
atman, 23, 179, 846, 
atmlya, 261. 

adar§ayat=riipadar§ayat, 6, 166, 260. 
Idar§a-Yat, 22. 
adi=karanam, 128. 


adbana-kgaiia, 189. 
adbara, 268. 

adbara-adbeya-bbava, 268. 
adbara-rupa, 97. 
adbiyate, 94. 
apatti, 480. 
apanna, 12, 205. 
apata-janman, 296. 
apek^ika, 355. 
abbasa, 41. 

abbasa == pratibbasa, 20, 41, 195. 
abbasa = pratibbasa = pratibimba, 20. 
ayatana, 7—11) 186, (J\sjN 2 6—12) 

293. 

ayub-sa^skara, 174. 
arabdba, 275. 
arudba, 74. 
aropa, 332, 377, 427. 
aropa = adbyasa, 409. 
aropa = kalpana = grSbya - grabaka- kal- 
paua, 312. 
aropita, 192, 287. 
arobati, 382. 
arya, 30, 31, 327, 335. 
arya-de§a, 827. 
alambana, 4, 42, 62, 354, 382. 
alambana-pratyaya, 27, 279, 811, 312, 
alambana-pratyaya = artba, 382. 
alambana == vi^aya = gocara, 812. 
alaya, 328, 329. 

alaya-vijnana, 173, 293, 328, 829, 367. 

Slaya-santana, 369. 

aloka, 88, 190. 

llocana, 297. 

alocita, 271, 276. 

alocya, 294, 295. 

Ssaya, 281. 
aSrayate, 291. 
asritya, 346, 353. 
asafijita, 28. 
abita, 384 
iccba, 389. 
itara-abbava, 106. 
idaipta, 80. 

idaipta= \ idbi-svarupa= aval ak^ana, 424. 
indriya, 20, 174, 271, 278, 293, 306, 311, 
316, 31H, 320. 
indriya = adbipati, 354. 
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indriya-aitlia-saniiikar^a, 276, 278, 281, 
294 

indriya - artha-sannikarga-ja, 297, 292. 
indrsya - artka -saniiikarsa-prakliavata, 
296. 

iadriya-jatva, 292. 
indriya-jnSna, 16, 28, 314. 
indriya-bkrSnti, 19, 26. 
mdriya-vijnana,22, 26, 28, 312, 813, 316— 
318. 

iadriya-v^nSna-vigaya, 812. 
indnya - vijnana - Tyatirikta - lakijanaka, 
314, 

indriya-vijnana-fladfsa, 314. 
indriya-ntti, 162. 
indriyaja, 277, 286, 819, 820. 
indriyaja-vikalpa, 277. 
indriyadi, 372, 377. 
indriyUntara, 316. 
indriyagrita, 313. 
iSvara, 405. 
utkar^a, 177. 
utkr§ta, 364. 
uttarakala, 94, 
uttara-ksana, 312. 
utpatti-sSrupyabhySm, 871, 
utpadyate, 64, 190. 
utpanna, 866, 398. 
utpagya, 286. 
utpada, 277. 
utpadaka, 400. 
utpadaka-betu, 63. 
utpldakatva, 296. 
utpSdya, 364. 
utprek^a = Sropa, 293, 
utpreksana-vySpara, 6. 
utprek^a-vySpara, 261, 292. 
udaya, 28. 
udsbarana, 92. 

udSbarana-upanaya, 152. ! 

udbodhana, 400. 

upakarapa, 267. 

upakara, 296, 420, 

upak§ra-anga, 269. 

upaklrakatva, 296. 

upakara-garbba, 268. 

upaklrya-upakaraka-bbava, 296. 

upakaryata, 420. 


j upakSrya == viSegya, 269. 
upagama-vada, 288. 
upacara, 126, 127, 395. 
upacarita-artha-yedana, 396. 
upacaryate, 397, 398. 
upacarasya karapa, 878. 
upajayarnSna, 259. 
upadars, 147, 260, 276, 361. 
upadariana = Yipsa, 61. 
upadesa-pranayana, 207, 
upadhllna, 292. 
upapaday, 274, 291. 
uparata-indriya-vyapara, 819. 
upalakgana, 276, 296. 
upalabh, 284. 

upalabdbacara-sambandba, 266. 
upalabdbi, 62, 138, 262, 869. 
upalabdbi = jnana, 60. 
upalabdhi-laksapa-prSpta, 66, 103, 120, 
upalabdhi-lak§ana-pr5pta=jfiana-vi§aya- 

bhuta, 117. 

upalabdbi = vidhi, 62, 90, 100. 
upalambba-pratyaya. 64. 
upalambha-rupa, 149. 
upasaipbSra, 53, 187, 205. 
upasarpana-pratyaya, 319. 
upayoga, 2, 277. 

upayoga - avige^atah = visista - upayoga - 
abhavat, 272. 

upadana, 270, 312, 319, 820. 
upEdSna-k^aua, 43. 
upadaya, 897. 
iipadeya, 26. 

upadhi, 85, 122, 124, 127, 128, 268, 269, 
286. 

upadhi-upadbimat, 290. 
upadhi = jati, 288. 
upaya, 264. 
ubbaya, 191. 

ubhaya-naya-samagrayepa, 4. 
ullikhyate, 411. 
u^magata, 31. 
eka-artba-karitl, 412. 
eka-vijnEna-gocaratya, 291. 
eka-yyav|tti, 404. 

eka-samagri-yartamlna - jbana -samana- 
kSlina-vi§aya-k§ana, 358. 
ekatra, 191 
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ekatvadliyavaaaya, 46. 
ekatvabMva, 94. 
fikMmakatva-Tirodhaj 94. 
ekatman, 269. 

ekanta-vikalpa-YEsanS-vada, 368. 
kathina, 364. 
katbaipicit, 404. 
kathita, 189. 
kadacitkatva, 369. 
kadlcittvam, 369. 
karaaa-sadhaaa^ 19. 
karana=vikpti| 409. 
karu^a-rasa, 253. 
karta, 389. 
karma, 160, 889. 
karma-kartr-karana-bh5va, 889. 
karma == cetana, 367. 
karma-sEdbana, 69. 

kalpauE, 6, 18, 21, 82, 33, 71, 80, 225, 
272, 276, 298, 295, 301, 877, 882. 
kalpana kEcid, 326. 
kalpanE-dvayam = rtog-gnia, 829. 
kalpaaSpodha, 15, 17—19, 314. 
kalpaaE = vikalpa, 6, 20. 
kalpanl = Tikalpa-TasanE, 287, 
kalpanE = yojaiiE, 20, 405. 
kalpika, 411. 

kalpita, 19, 21, 167, 168, 195, 217, 287, 
424. 

kalpita-bbeda, 357. 
kalpita-bbada == vikalpa-vl^aya, 128. 
kalpita = vikalpita == samaropita = 
vikalpa-Erndha = niScaya-ErUdha = 
buddhy-avasita, 74. 
kEka-danta, I. 
kEyika, 84. 
kEraka, 867, 889. 
kSraka-betu, 4, 10. 
kSrana, 126, 190, 195, 198, 389. 
kErana-jltlya, 872. 
kErana-pbala-bbEva, 876. 
kErapa'=8Edhakatama-kErapa=pralqr§t^- 
upakSraka = adhipati-pratyaya, 372. 
kErapia-hetu, 62, 879. 
kEranEatara, 94, 362. 
kErtsnya-ekadeSa-vptti-airEsa, 805. 
kliya, 81, 251, 259, 280. 
Mrya-kEraaatva, 104. 


karya-kSrana-bbava, 116, 290, 296. 
karya-karapa-bbava-nimitta, 187. 
karya-svabbSva, 148. 
karySnupalabdbi, 81, 82, 163. 
karyanumana, 70. 
kala-ananugata, 8, BS. 
kEIpanika, 192, 289. 
kiipcid idam, 85. 
kftaka, 118, 125. 

krtakatva, 127, 182, 136, 162, 234. 
kevala, 81, 86, 86, 148, 196, 280, 289. 
kevala-anvayin, 284. 
keTala-pradesopalambha, 81. 
kevala-bhtl tala-giEbi-jbEna-rilpa, 88. 
kevala-bbutala-grabi-pratyaksa, 81, 82. 
kevala-vyatirekin, 208. 
krama, 283. 

kriyate = Tikriyate, 407. 
kriya, 5, 20, 878, 877. 
kridadi, 3. 
klista-manaB, 329. 

ksana, 8, 14, 21, 33, 41, 46, 61, 64, 67, 
68, 121, 190, 192, 194, 268, 288, 298, 
816, 819, 860, 420. 
ksapa-sautana, 121. 
ksana- SYalak§ ana, 23. 
ksanantara, 320. 

ksanEntara-janaua-Sakti-rabita, 189. 
ksanika, 46, 89, 268. 

ksanikatya, 81, 92, 93, 121, 287, 290, 297, 
315, 853. 

ksanikatya-pratiksepa, 321. 
ksEnti, 31. 
ksoda-ksama, 27. 
gakEradi, 127. 
gati, 144, 187, 188, 428. 
gati-dbarman, 8. 
gati-nivrtti, 268. 
gati = rtogs-pa, 198. 
gamaka, 68, 69. 

gamaka - bhuta - sambandba -pramSna-pra» 
tfti-apek^a, 130. 

gamana-vacana-pratibbEsa, 870. 
gamayati, 400. 
gamika, 88. 

gamya-gamaka-bhEva, 71, 72, 876. 
gabauab pantbEb, 808. 
gabate, 270. 
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guna, 20, 145. 
guna-karmu-gata, 266. 
guna-kalpana, 21. 
gurutva-pratibaadha, 268. 
grbpti, 33, 270, 832. 
grhita, 816, 

grhita-pratibandba-hetuka, 304. 
go, 13. 

gocara, 302, 820. 
gocaratva, 320. 
gocarayitum, 272. 
gotra, 334. 
gaur asti, 81. 
gaur naati, 81- 

grahana, 17, 20, 41, 116, 144, 296, 366, 
409. 

grahaka, 50, 355. 
grahaka-akara, 46, 398, 398. 
grabi, 31. 

grabya, 21, 38, 47, 50, 270. 
grahya-akara, 259, 397, 398. 
grabya-grahaka-akara, 866. 
grahya-grabaka-kalpana, 426. 
grabya-grahaka-kalpanS-apo^ha, 34, 85. 
grabya-grahakatYa-Yikalpa, 20. 
grabya-grahaka-nirmukta, 32. 
grahya-rupa, 28, 
grabya-Yisaya, 18. 
grabya-SYUrtipa, 18. 
gbafa, 64, 68, 163, 420. 
ghata-abbaYa, 78, 81. 
ghata-jnana-abbaYa, 119. 
ghatate, 40, 382. 
ghaja-pata, 199. 
ghatadivat, 162. 

ghataniipalambh a-karja-anupalabdbi, 81 • 

cab punar-artbe, 194, 198. 

cakasati = pratibbasante, 266. 

caksur-adi, 65. 

caksur-Yijnana, 21. 

caksub, 279, 313, 918. 

catub-koti, 61, 

cas tathiirtbe, 203. 

cak§usatva, 54, 154. 

cikirsub, 388. 

citta, 293, 885. 

citta-caitta, 329. 

citta-mahl-bbiini ika-rlh arma, 828. 


citta-viprayukta-saijiskara, 174 
citta-santana, 400. 

cittam = manab = vijnana — mana- aya- 
tana = mano-dbatu, 29. 
cittotpada, 368. 
cintyatva, 318. 
citra-gu, 124. 
caitasika-dbarma, 29. 
cetana, 293. 
cetana-visega, 367. 

CO betau, 294, 
cbitti, 89. 
cbida, 89. 

cbeda, 85, 141, 179. 
cbedana, 373. 

Jagat, 193. 
jada, 176. 
janayati, 190, 400. 
janita, 319, 820. 
janya-janakatva, 190. 
janya-janaka-bbava, 190. 
jala-abaranadi-kriyli-abbaYa, 119. 
jaladbara-patala, 121. 
jata, 367. 

jlti, 20, 40, 267, 275, 303, 413. 

jatimatta = vyaktinSm abbinnata, 410. 

jati = samanya, 419. 

jatyadi, 19. 

jayamaua, 390. 

jyfiasita, 206. 

jivita, 174. 

jnapti, 267. 

jfiatrtYa, 259. 

jnatata, 355, 393, 409. 

juatata = akarata = prakasa, 409. 

jnltataya = dystataya, 53. 

jnatatYa, 48. 

jfiana, 4, 6, 10, 13, 19, 83, 85, 36, 89, 42, 
46-49, 186, 166, 192, 253, 259, 272, 
289, 293, 318, 326, 852, 855, 371, 278, 
874, 884—386, 888, 389, 894, 399, 400, 
403, 409, 419. 
jbana-anumana, 393. 
jfiana-utpanna-pratyakga, 313. 
jnSna-utpadaka, 53. 
jnana-kara^ia, 374. 
jnana-grahya-akara, 408* 
jnSna-jneya-sYabbUYa, 107, 
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jfiSna-pratibliasa, S7, S85. 
jnana-pratibliasa = jaana-S.kara, 303. 
jnana-SYabliSya, 860. 
juSna-svarupa, 391. 
jnanlkara, 289. 
jnanapeksa, 68, 
juSiiotpadaka-apeksay 53. 
jkapaka, 356, 400. 
jnapaka-lietu, 4, 10, 53. 
jiiapya-jaapaka-blilva, 295. 
jnfinam artba-iiiscayana-svabk5vam, 360 
jneya = risaya, 117, 
dittba, 20, 21, 276, 406. 
ta'|astba, 276, 
tat-karyatS-aiyama, 233. 
tat-pariMra, 217. 
tat-purusa, 132. 
tat-prstba-bbavin, 316. 
tat-pratibbasena, 22. 
tat-samaya-bbavin, 427. 
tat-sarupya-tad-utpattibbyam Yisayatyam, 
41. 

tat-syabbaya, 132. 
tatta, 80, 

tatta = apoba-syariipa == 8amanya-lak§a- 
pa, 424. 

tathata, 896, 899. 
tad-anusarin, 86, 

tad -apratibbasa = anya- vy5yrtti-ananu- 
bbaya, 418. 
tad-abbaya, 260. 
tad-avyabbicSra, 71. 
tad*aharjata, 20. 
tad-Stman, 61. 

tad-utpatti, 116, 146, 268, 276, 287. 
tad-yikara-yikaritya, 114, 126. 
tad-yedin, 266. 
tad-yyavaccbeda, 217. 
taranga-nylya, 8. 
taru, 138. 

tadatmya, 66, 76, 116, 146, 193, 196,263, 
276, 284, 287, 889, 407. 
tSdatmya-aimpapatti, 272. 
tadatmya-avi§e§a, 72. 
tldatmya-tadutpatti, 14, 53, 66. 
tadatmya-i]ii§edha, 94, 108. 
tadatxnya-anupalambha, 284. 
tidrupya, 384. 


tadrupya-anubhava, 418. 
tadrSpya - pracyuti = tSdatmya - abbara, 
193. 

tadrupya = sarupya, 884. 

tadrupya = sSrupya = anya-yyayplti, 414 . 

tiraskurvat = adhyavasyat, 261. 

tuccha, 83, 119, 163. 

t?tiya-liiiga-paramar§a, 49. 

tejas, 177. 

tri-ksapa-paripiama, 190. 
triputt, 389. 

trirupa-linga, 116, 143, 898. 
trairupya, 118, 223, 224. 
trailokya-yilaksana, 264, 362. 
trailokya-vyayrtta, 38, 194, 417. 
than, 10. 

darsana, 6, 23, 94, 98, 118, 174, 180, 261, 
269, 316. 

darsana - adariana = anvaya - vyatireka, 
95. 

darSana-atmaka-vyavabara, 399. 
dariana-gocara, 264. 
dargana-yyaplra, 292. 
darsana-yyapiratya = indriyajatva, 292. 
dar§ita, 180, 195. 

dfiba-paklldika-samarthya-aropab, 368# 
d&hady-artba-kriya, 33. 
dirgba-hrasva-yat, 311. 
dus(a, 180. 
du^anEbhidhitsa, 352. 
dT9t8'; 285, 375. 

dr§ta-artbakriya, 860. 
dT 9 ta- arthakriya - syalaksana -sadbarmya, 
426. 

dr 9 {a = pratyak§a, 264. 
dr§taata, 128, 180, 147, 160, 
dy^^anta-dbarmin, 118. 
dr9ti-pr*''^Ttti-prapti, 878. 
dr^tl-mlrga, 82, 56, 

drSya, 63, 82, 108, 105, 117, 119, 120, 194. 
dySya-anupalabdhi, 62, 63, 78, 81—83, 87, 
106, 116, 118, 195. 
dr$yanupalabdbi-liQgata, 61. 
driya-auupalambba, 81, 82, 90. 
dpSya-anupalambba-niScaya, 82. 
dr§ya-anupalambha-§abda, 85. 
dpiya-gbata-abhlya, 82. 
dySya-Edyrtti, 81. 
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drSyamana, 96. 
dfSya-SiipSapMva, 92. 
drSyabhyupagama-purvaka, 196. 
drSyata, 191. 

deSa-ananugata, 8, 83, 804. 
de§a*kala-anaiiugata, 804. 
deSa-kaia-avastha-bkeda, 302. 
deSa-kala-vyatirikta, 8. 
deSa-kala-avabbaTa, 65. 
deia-kala-8vabliaYa"Yiprakrsta,65. 
defiSdi-Yiprakrsta-vyaYartaka, 66. 
deSady-ananugama 304. 
deia-rQpa = desa-SYartipa, 227. 
deSya, 281. 
do$a>prasanga, 28. 
draYa-ka^hinaYat, 272. 
dravya, 20, 129, 275, 409, 424. 
dravya-kalpana, 278. 
dravya-guEa-karma, 205 
dravya-guna-karma-jati-tadYantak, 290. 
dYaya, 267. 
dritvadi-sankbya, 355. 
dvi-prakara, 145. 
draidhl-karaiOLa, 6. 
dvairSpya-abbava, 170, 
dharma, 16, 64, 68, 61, 72, 118, 114, 120, 
129, 132, 133, 152, 157, 173, 176, 179, 
241,289, 298, 815, 385, 899, 424. 
dharma-dharmi-bhaYa, 68, 129. 
dbarma-svabhaYa, 120, 
dharmatmaka, 16. 
dkarmi-dbarma-bliaYa, 18. 
dhamin, 68, 69, 87, 89, 92, 118, 129, 160, 
176, 179. 

dkarmin = anumeya, 62. 
dhamin = a§raya, 179. 
dhatu, 29, 298. 
dhatn J \2 6, 293. 
dhatu wV* 18, 293. 
dhT, 269, 271. 
dhOma, 394, 400. 
dhQma-pratibhasa, 400. 
dhYaui, 263. 

na kiipcid ekam ekasmat, 811. 
na jhana-jiieya-avabhaYa, 107. 
na pratiyeta = na nikiyeta, 260. 
nana, 8. 

nina-desa-kala-aYastha-saiiisrsta, 276. 


nSntariyaka, 166. 
nantariyakatva, 62. 
nabhava-YyaYaccheda, 217. 
nama, 20, 170, 264. 
naina-kalpan§, 21, 259. 
nama-jatyadi-kalpana-apodba, 86. 
namadbeya-tadatmya, 269. 
nSati, 80, 81, 118. 
nasYagocara, 411. 
nigamana, 149. 
nigamana = sadhya, 110. 
nitya, 94, 164, 163, 176, 181, 202, 241. 
nityain=apracyuta-anutpaana-stbira-eka" 
svabhavam, 121. 
nitya-parinamin, 848. 
nitya-rupa, 96. 
nityatva, 250. 
nipata, 165. 
nimitta, 74. 

nimitta-ud grab ana, 21, 412. 
nimittavattS, 416 — 417. 
niyata, 6, 21, 22, 72, 140, 141, 148, 144, 
807, 863. 

niyata-avabbSsa, 259. 
niyata>aklra, 6, 21, 217. 
niyata = pratibaddha, 128, 189. 
niyata = pratibaddha = vyapya, 140. 
niyata-pratibhasa, 6, 196, 807, 418, 
niyata-pratibbasa = niyata-buddbi=:niy- 
ata-UkSra, 805, 806, 807. 
niyata-pratibbasa = ava-pratibbSsa, 21. 
niyata-vigaya, 72. 
niyata-vi^aya-sambandhita, 874. 
niyata-svarQpa-abbaYa, 217. 
niyatakara, 196. 
niyatakara-abbava, 195. 
niyama, 67, 70, 71, 74, 95, 137, 283, 284, 
288, 240, 871. 
niyamita, 805. 

niyamaka-nimittabhava, 239. 
niyojanat = niy ogato y ojanEt = baby a-sE- 
mEnEdbikaraigiyena pratiteb, 259. 
niyoga = syecchayl niyoga, 269. 
nibsYabbEYa = Sdnya, 217. 
niradhi^tbana, 19. 
nirantara-utpanoa, 311. 
nirantara-utpEda, 177. 
niraipga, 94, 275. 
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nirasta-vidhi-bliava, 81. 
nirakarana, 17, 92. 
airakSra, 868, 355, 409. 
nirakSra-vadin, 860. 
airSkrta, 170. 
nirasa, 17. 
nirdisyate, 160. 

nirbbasah = artlia - kriya - sadhana - nir- 
bbasab, 9. 
nirvana, 191, 241. 

nirvikalpaka, 18, 16, 38, 42, 46, 261, 265, 
271, 292, 801, 812, 313, 817, 320,397, 
410, 412, 415. 

nirvikalpaka - indriya - vijnSnasya saba- 
karin, 812. 

nirvikalpaka = kalpanSpodba, 16. 
nirvikalpaka-janaka, 312. 
nirvikalpaka-jSaua, 6, 16. 
nirvikalpaka-jnana-Bamana-kala, 312. 
nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, 48, 143, 312, 319, 
398, 425. 

nirvikalpakatva, 44. 
nirvikalpakam visadabbam, 812. 
nirvi§aya, 306. 

nirvi§aya-pratibba-vada, 352. 
nirvedba-bbagiya, 31. 
nirvyapara, 385. 
nivartaka, 188, 189, 191. 
nivartana, 156. 
nivartayati, 190. 

nivartya-nivartaka-bbava, 147, 190, 199. 
nivrtti, 147, 152, 191, 357. 
nivrtti-dbarma, 191. 

niscaya, 22, 63, 66, 71, 74, 77, 78, 92, 
108, 118,146, 158, 240, 258, 316,332, 
384, 405, 429. 

niscaya = adbyavasaya, 22, 108, 111. 
niscaya-apeksa, 143. 
niScaya-avasita, 143. 
ni§caya-arS^ha, 143. 
niscaya = kalpanS, 46. 
niscaya = kalpana = vikalpa = adbyava- 
saya, 34. 

niScaya = gtan-la pbebs-pa, 850. 
niscaya = fies-pa, 382. 
niscaya = niyama, 72. 
niScaya-pratyaya, 44. 
ni§caya-pratyaya = ka]paiia, 44. 


niscaya = vikalpa = kalpanS, 134. 
niscaya == savikalpaka-pratyaksa, 85. 
niscaya-betu, 108, 186. 
niicayaka, 53, 832. 

niscita, 6, 21, 68, 118, 188, 192, 269, 270. 
niScito mrgyate = siddba-sadbanam, 181. 
nisciyate, 82, 389. 
niscetavya, 393. 
nisedba-svarupa, 196. 
nistba = svarupa, 305. 
nisprayojana, 1. 
nlla, 16, 28, 194, 352, 874. 
nila-pltadi-rupa, 884. 
nlla-bodba, 44. 
nila-bodba-atman, 45. 
nila-bodba = nila-saipvedaQa = nila-anu- 
bbava = mlam iti vijnanam, 49. 
(nna)-nirbba8a = pratibbasa = akara, 42. 
nila-mano-vijnana, 28. 
nil a- vikalpa, 28, 316. 
nila-vijnana, 369. 

nila- vijnanam = nilasy a vijnanam, 16. 
mla-vijnana-samanantara-pratyaya, 371. 
nilabbavavat-pit^ikam, 194. 
niladi-visesa = niladi-svalaksana, 188. 
nirupo, 217. 

nirupa-abbava, 195, 216, 217. 
nirupata, 217. 
netra-dbi, 272. 
neyya, 829. 

nopakarab == nopakarakah BvabhavSh, 269, 
270. 

paksa, 73, 141, 160, 161, 170. 
paksa-dbarma, 209, 211, 213. 
paksa-dharmatva, 109, 110, 119. 
paksa = sadhya, 68. 
paksata, 161. 
panca-rupadi-jnan^i 367. 
panca-vidba-kalpana, 260, 272. 
pata, 92. 

padartba, 40, 268, 403, 404, 419. 
padSrtba-jnana, 66. 
para, 190, 217, 282. 
paratab, 7. 

para-bbava-vedana, 866. 
para-mata, 846, 363. 
paramSnu, 289. 
paramanu-svabbava, 289. 
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paramartha, 32, 112, 129, 191, 398, 409. 
paramartha = bhutartha, 32. 
paramartbatah, 23, 36, 82, 133, 301, 389, 
395. 

paramartba-sat, 15, 192,225, 264, 267,805, 
417, 420, 424. 
parampara, 111. 
paraspara, 289, 

paraspara-paribara, 69, 94, 136, 190, 
parak^ta, 81. 
paramarsa, 281, 285. 
parartba-anumana, 101, 112. 
paroksa, 284, 833. 

paroksa - nivrtti - matra - tuccba - rupa-an u- 
palabdbi, 83. 

parigraha-agraba-yoga, 246. 
pariccbitti, 39. 
pariccbidyate, 217. 

pariccbidyate =pratiyate = jnayate, 196. 

pariccbinnam jnanam = bcad’-ses, 322* 

pariccbeda, 101, 217. 

parinama-ksana, 78. 

parmama-nityata, 98, 94, 364. 

parinama-bbeda, 78. 

parinamiu, 175. 

parityaga, 185, 190. 

parisad, 156. 

paribarati, 194. 

pariksa, 1. 

paroksartba, 131- 

paryudasa, 119. 

paramparya, 106, 278. 

paramarthika, 289, 409. 

pitbara-paka-vada, 226. 

piiaija, 266. 

pkda-bbeda, 276. 

pisSca-rlipa-apeksa, 65. 

pilu-paka-vada, 226. 

pudgala, 31. 

purusa, 2, 78, 160, 175, 246, 319, 348. 
purusa-upabboga-anga, 160. 
puruprtba = prayojaua, 4. 
purva-apara-upaslista, 90. 
pur va - apara - kala - kali - vikalah k§anah, 
176, 364. 
pHrvaka, 4, 10. 
piirva-ksana, 353. 
pfirva-citta, 867. 


purvaiji jiianam, 367. 
purva-desa-kala-sambandba, 284* 
purva-paksin, 367. 
purva-pinda-anuamrti, 296. 
pQrvanubhava, 279. 
purvEpara, 46. 
purvSpara-ksana, 33. 
prtbag-jana, 328, 833, 888. 
prtbivi, 177. 

paurvaparya-aniyama = aniyama-prasau- 
ga, 267. 

prakatayati, 81. 
prakarana, 2. 
prakarana-sarira, 1. 
prakaraua-sama, 221. 
prakarsa-paryanta, 31. 
prakasa, 390. 

prakasa-atmakatva, 890. ^ 

prakSiana-kriya, 890. 
prakaga-pradipa, 389. 
prakpti, 175. 
prakpti-stba, 834. 

prakrty-eka-k§ana-8thiti-dbarmaka, 94. 
prakrsta - upakaraka = sldhakatama-ka- 
rana = adbipati-pratyaya, 60, 860. 
pratiksana-parinSma, 78. 
pratijuS, 73, 133, 149, 155, 161, 162. 
pratijM-artba = paksa, 166. 
pratyuS = paksa, 110. 
pratyul[-lak§aua, 161. 
pratipatti, 1, 101, 266, 429. 
pratipatti-anubandbitS, 294, 426. 
pratipatty, 260, 400. 
pratibaddha, 70, 71, 76, 140, 366. 
pratibanda = pratibandi-karana = degya- 
(or codya-)-abbasa=tulyata=tulyat5- 
apldana, 291. 

pratibandba, 70, 129, 147, 804. 
pratibaDdba-graba-asambhavI, 806. 
pratibandha-vi§aya, 71, 72. 
pratibandba = saipsarga, 76. 
pratibbSsa, 18, 19, 21, 274, 832, 384, 887, 
392, 429. 

pratibhSsa = aniyata - pratibbSsa, 259, 
274. 

pratibbSsa = nirbbisa « IbbSsa = prati- 
bimbaua, 6. 

pratibblsa-pratiti, 166. 
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pratibMsa = pratibimba (adamvat), 22, 
36, 274. 

pratibbasitYa, 393. 
pratiyogia == paryudasa, 119. 
prati-rupaka == prati-yogin, 171. 
prativadin, 217. 
prati-vynapti, 173, 293. 
pratisedha, 101. 

pratisedba-siddbi=pratisedlia-vyavahara- 
prasiddbi = pratisedba-rasat purusar- 
tba-siddbi, 77. 
pratita, 143. 

pratita = niscita=adhyaYasita=buddbi- 
gybita, 144. 

pratiti, 19, 20, 39, 101, 150, 164, 168. 
pratiti = adhavasaya, 42. 
pratiti = adbyavasaya = kalpana, 42. 
pratiti = aYagama = bodha = prapti = 
pariccbitti = niscaya = adby avasay a = 
kalpana = vikalpa, 39. 
pratiti = prasiddhi, 166, 170. 
pratiti = bodha = adhigama, 74. 
pratiti = bodba = saipvedana == vijnana 
60. 

pratitya, 13. 

pratitya-samutpada, 27, 311, 354, 399. 
pratitya-samutpada = asmin sati idam 
bbavati, 126. 

pratitya-samutpada = nirvyaparab sarYe 
dbarmab, 49. 

pratitya-samutpannatYa, 385. 
pratyaksa, 12 — 15, 19—21, 25, 29,38,34 
40, 44, 46, 81, 260, 286, 296,297, 308^ 
304, 314, 832, 333, 860, 863. 
pratyaksa-anupalambha, 137. 
pratyak§a-anumlna, 107, 293. 
pratyak^a-anumana-Eivi-tti-lakaana, 107. 
pratyaksa-avi§ayatva, 804, 
pratyak^a-SbbSsa, 17, 19, 25. 
pratyaksa-lropa, 364. 
pratyaksa-krtatva, 86. 
pratyak^am-gpbnati 22. 
pratyak§a = nirvikalpaka, 45. 
pratyaksa-nivrtti, 80. 
pratyak§a-prat!ta, 186. 
pratyak^a-pramSua, 397. 
pratyaksa-bala, 866. 
pratyak§a-bala = uirvikalpaka-bala, 44. 


pratyaksa-bbSva = mnon-smn-jaid, 351. 
pratyaksa-Yikalpa, 864. 
pratyaksa-vedya, 365. 
pratyaksa-vyapara = nirvikalpaka-praty- 
aksa, 85. 
pratyaksata, 41. 
pratyaksatva, 272. 
pratyaksatva-jati, 14. 
pratyaksadi-viruddba, 170. 
pratyabbijna, 321. 

pratyaya, 42, 62, 126, 262, 287, 863, 368, 
400. 

pratyaya-bbeda-bbeditva, 114, 126. 
pratyavamarsa, 412, 413. 
pratyaYamxsati = pratyabbyanati = eki- 
karoti, 22. 
praty-ava-mrs, 154. 
pratyetum = aiscetum, 238. 
pratbama-ksana, 812. 
pratbama-ksana-upadana, 319. 
pratbama-ksanasya upadeyam, 812. 
pratbama-Yisaya-ksana-upadana, 319. 
pratba, 420, 421. 

pradaraana = adarsana = upadarsana =?? 

alocana = nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, 1 1 . 
pradipSdi, 190, 191. 
pradesa, 190. 
pradhana, 78, 348, 364. 
pradbvaipsa, 93. 
prama, 108. 
prama-karana, 4. 
pramS (= pramaua-phala), 7. 
prama = pramiti - kriyH = artba - pratiti- 
rupa, 372. 

pramana, 14, 18, 25, 31 — 33, 38, 89, 41, 
42, 46, 48, 60, 74, 77, 79,81, 107, 108, 

I 118, 119, 128, 130, 139, 147, 160, 167, 
218, 232—236, 244-246, 292, 883, 
334, 361, 372, 884, 386, 389, 391, 396, 
419. 

pramEua-atiSaya, 244. 
pramana-nirasta-vidbi-bbava, 68. 
pramana = pramE-karana =:pramI-sEdba- 
katama-karana=prama-prak?§ta upa- 
karaka, 389, 

pramEna - prameya - vyaYabSra - aropa = 
I tsbad - ma dan gzbal - byar tba - suad 
I btags-pa, 350. 
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pramana-prameya-STariipa, S98. 
piama^La-pliala, 6, ISj 16, 88^ 39, 46, 49, 
878, 386, 

pramana-pliala = pramS = pramapasya 
kriyS, 889. 

pramana-viniscaya-vada, 7, 52. 
pramai^a-vyayastha, 14, 299, 301, 802, 
864. 

pramagena saddha = pramagena viaiS- 

cita, 33, 

pramaga-samplava, 14, 299, 301, 302. 
pramaga = samyag-jnana, 7. 
pramEna = sadhakatama =prakT§ta-upa- 
karaka, 41. 

pramana-siddha, 118, 221, 314, 
pramaga-suddha-artha-gralim, 33. 
pramagata, 17. 
pramagatva, 377. 
pramagetara-yyavastha, 399. 
pramatr, 389. 
pramapayati, $85. 

pramiti - kriya = pramE = pratiti - rQpS, 
373. 

pramiti = pram a = pramiti-kriya = pra- 
maga-phala, 389. 
pramiti-rupa, 40, 42. 
pramudita, 32. 

prameya, 319, 386, 389, 391, 393, 896. 
pray atnEnantariy aka - jnana - utpadana, 
202 . 

prayatnEnautariyakatva, 125, 126, 202. 

prayoktavya, 67. 

prayoga, 61, 92, 112, 116, 126. 

prayojana, 1, 2, 116, 891. 

prayojana-ai^patti, 10. 

prayajyate, 92. 

pray art aka, 861. 

pravartana, 6. 

pravartayati, 270, 807, 426. 

pravrtta, 19 1, 

prayytti, 18, 863, 867, 873. 

pravrtti-nimitta, 18. 

pray^tti - yogya - artka = artka - kriya • sa - 
martka-artka, 873. 
prayyiti-vijaana, 867, 869. 
prayytti-vi§aya, 361, 426. 
prasauga, 164, 260, 261, 282, 869, 426. 
prasauga = tkal, 336. 


prasanga-prayoga-vacana-matram, 92. 

prasanga-sadkana, 261. 

prasiddki, 165. 

prasiddki = aaaketa, 166. 

prag-ayastka, 278. 

prapaka, 6, 861. 

prlpaka-visaya, 4. 

prapaga, 6, 7. 

prapaga-yogyi-karaga, 6. 

prapaga-yogyi-karaga-aklra, 46. 

prapayati, 11, 33, 192, 270, 307, 426. 

prapta, 12, 117. 

prapta = antar-kliSta, 62. 

prapta = janakatvena antarbkuta, 61. 

prapti, 8, 61, 412. 

prapti = adkigati = pratiti = bodha, 873u 
prapya, 854. 
prapya^yisaya, 18. 
pramagya, 7. 
pramEgya-lak^aga, 8. 
phala, 5, 27, 384. 
pkala-darSana, 280. 
pkala-kkuta-jnana, 378. 
pkala-yi§e§a-vyayastka, 383. 
pkal a- svabkEva = kbras - bui raS - bzkin, 
861. 

bakutva, 14. 
bakuvriki, 132. 
badkam, 803. 
bldhaka, 180, 164. 
badhita, 164, 170. 
badhita-ketvabkEsa, 171. 
kahiilyena, 11. 

bahya, 376, 895, 411, 418, 416. 
bEhya-bheda-agraka, 807. 
bahya-vastu-sattva, 168. 
bEkya-vi^aya, 362, 368. 
bakya-samaropa, 865. 
bEhyatya, 305, 807. 

bEhya= Bvalakgaga =vidhi -r1Ipa=;para- 
mErtha-sat, 68. 
bakyErtkEpek^a, 410. 
bakyetara-pak§au, 888. 
buddhi, 266, 272, 882, 889, 400, 411. 
buddhi-gata = mEnasa = kSJpanika, 874. 
buddki-gpkita, 144. 
buddhi =jnSna, 390. 
buddhi = saipyid, 143. 
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buddhy-avasita, 143, 144. 
buddhy-akara, 409. 
buddhy-atman, 34. 

buddby-arudha = niscaya-arudha vi- 
kalpita, 19, 143. 
buddhy-utpSda, 400. 
bodlia, 44, 265. 
bodha-pratiti, 41. 
bodhisattva, 31. 
bauddha, 179. 
bauddba-mata, 264. 
bbadanta, 161. 
bbagaTati, 321. 
bhangi, 816. 
bbavadiya, 88. 
bbavao-mate, 150. 
bbavitr-apeksatvSt, 345. 
bbava, 92, 93, 94, 104, 118, 193,196,216, 
217, 218, 233, 288, 296, 345,376,400. 
bbava-abbava, 219, 290. 
bbava-abblva-sSdbarana, 414. 
bbava-abhSva-sadbarana-grabana, 414, 
416. 

bbava-uiscaya, 216. 
bbSlva = vidbi = vastu, 193. 
bbava- vyavastbiti, 217, 
bhSva-sadbaranya, 415. 
bbava-Bvarupa = vidhi-svarupa-paramar- 
tba-sat, 416. 
bbavana, 867, 868. 
bbavana-dbarma, 190. 
bblvana-prakar§a, 31. 
bbavanS = vSsana = karma = cetana = 
== saipskSra, 349. 
bbavayati, 196. 
bblvika, 423. 
bbSsate, 266. 

bhinna, 276, S03, 862, 410, 411. 
bbinna-vigayatva, 271. 
bbinna - viiesana-svabblva-abhidbayin, 
126. 

bbinna- santana-vartitva, 817. 
bbinnatva, 816. 
bbma, 117. 
bhSta-saipgbSta, 177. 
bhntam, 78. 
bbmala, 64, 84, 85. 
bblitala-jnlna, 86. 


bbutala-grabi-pratyaksam, 81. 
bbutartha, 81. 
bhumi, 32. 
bbeda, 8, 270, 275. 

bbeda-agraba, 366, 403, 404, 411, 412. 

413, 419, 420. 

bbeda-agraba = akbyati, 365, 428. 

bhedagraba = agrabana = akbySti, 413. 

bbedagraba = apoba, 404. 

bhedin = visis^a, 269. 

bbautika, 294. 

bbranta, 4, 17, 18, 282. 

bbranti, 25. 

matSntara, 150, 305. 

mati = snam-pa, 352. 

madhya, 278. 

madbya-desa, 178. 

madbyastba, 162. 

manas, 31, 160, 293, 294, 318. 

manasikara, 312, 328. 

mano-dbatu, 293. 

mano-vikalpa-santSna, 316. 

mano-vijnana, 28, 29, 312, 328. 

mano-vijnana-dhatu, 29, 293. 

mano-vijnana-santana, 316. 

manvSna, 161. 

maha-karuna, 32. 

maha-tika = tik-chen, 825. 

mabS-bbuta-saipgbata, 117. 

matra, 92, 129, 355. 

manasa, 261, 314, 317, 818. 

mlnasa-jnllna, 413. 

manasam jnana = vicara 293. 

inanasa-pratyaksa, 43, 164, 271, 809, i 

816, 318, 828. 

manasa-pratyaksa-utpSda-kriySi, 312. 

rnSnasa-pratyaksa-janaka, 812. 

manasa-pratyak^a-visaya, 312. 

manasatva, 292. 

manasatman, 816. 

mays, 367, 368. 

mithya, 6, 399, 403. 

mlmaipsl = dpyod = vicSra, 333. 

miyate, 384. 

inukbya, 111. 

mudgaradi, 93. 

murta = paricchinna-parinlmavat, 181. 
mQrtatva, 414. 
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murdhan, 31. 
mrga-madadi, 868. 
meru, 65. 

yatha-kathaiiicit, 291. 
yatha-tathataia, 896. 
yatha-drstam, 396. 
yatha-pramana-svabliavena, 52. 
yatha-prasaiigam, 92. 
yatharthanubhava, 890. 
yatba-svam-pramanaib, 130, 136. 
yad-akaram, 34. 
yadrccba-sabda, 406. 
yukta, 74, 81, 286. 
yujyate, 383, 389, 393. 
yogacara, 370. 
yogin, 31, 189. 

yogi-pratyaksa, 30, 31, 32, 33, 56. 
yogya, 19. 

yogya-karana= saksat-karin, 28, 314. 

yogya-pratiyogy-auupalabdbi, 77. 

yogyata, 53, 63, 71. 

yogyatva, 117. 

yogyl-karana, 314. 

yojana, 6, 20, 80, 409. 

yojaniya, 145. 

yojayati, 226. 

rasa, 253. 

rabita, 399. 

rupa, 16, 23, 63, 184, 154, 178, 194, 217, 
288, 320, 384, 411, 415. 
rupa-ayatana, 173, 175. 
rupa-ksana-antara, 312, 319. 
rupa-ksanantaram = dvitiyo risaya-k^a- 
nab, 320. 

rupa-kgapntarasya upadanam, 312. 
rupa-ksanantarasya sabakarin, 312. 
r upa-ks anSntar a- sab akSrinS i ndriy a- vij - 
uaneua janita, 312. 
rupa-prasada, 204. 
rupa = rupa-skandba, 177. 
rtipa-viveka, 273. 
rnpa-visaya, 279. 
rupa-skandba, 173, 176. 
rupa = svarupa, 18, 86, 74, 94, 193, 216, 
284. 

rOpata, 422. 

lakgana, 16, 112, 117, 314. 
laksana = laksyate anena, 62. 


laksana= samagri =betu-pratyaya-sama. 
gri, 61. 

laksanatva, 36. 
lakgya, 16, 159. 

Jakgyate, 18, 396. 
labbate, 41. 

linga, 48, 63, 66, 85, 109, 116, 157, 234, 
398. 

liuga = gtan-tbsigs, 212. 
linga-trairupya, 223. 
linga-prastava, 81. 
linga-bbuta, 81, 82. 
linga-rupena, 85. 
liiigaja-vikalpa, 6. 
laingika, 355. 

loka-prasiddhi-viruddba, 164. 
lokottara, 32. 
laukikagra-dharma, 31. 
vaktr, 180, 247. 
vaktptva, 198, 199, 200. 
vacana, 92, 111, 161, 395. 
vacana-matram, 390. 
varna, 16. 
varnatmaka, 16. 
vartamana, 260, 261. 

vastu, 8, 1*4, 36, 37, 63, 68, 76, 77, 79, 94, 
114, 134, 170, 180, 193, 194, 196, 199, 
253, 265, 284, 424, 426. 
vastu-abbava, 388. 
vastu-traya, 267. 
vastu- darsana-bala-pravytta, 174. 
vastu = pararaartbasat, 36, 68. 
va!)tu = paramartba-sat =; svalakgana = 
= ksana, 76, 422. 
vastu-bala-pravytta, 157. 
vagtu-bbuta, 265, 412. 
vastu-rupa, 16. 

vastu-rupa-vivikta-akdrah = kalpito ’bbl- 
vab = kalpita-anupalmbbab = di'Sya- 
anupalabdhih, 195. 
vastu = vidbi, 80. 
vastu-svabbava, 270. 
vastutab, 123, 132, 394. 
vastutab sat, 121. 
vastutva-vyavastbSpana, 304. 
vastrSdi, 368. 

vastv-antaram, 77, 82, 119. 
vastv-atmika, 390. 
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vastv-abMsa, 264. 
vabni, 264. 
vabni-Sabda, 264. 
vabni-svalaksana, 429. 
vSkya, 113, 147. 
vakySrtha, 161. 
vacaka, 19. 
vacya, 19, 159, 413. 
vacya-vacakatya, 23. 
vacya-vacaka-bbava, 22. 
vacyamana, 167. 
vacya- vacaka-rupa,. 31. 
vacya-vacaka-sanisarga, 276. 
varta, 190. 
vas, 368. 

vasana, 261, 291, 293, 294, 367, 868, 382, 
400, 419, 426, 428. 
vasana = samartbya, 367. 
vasana = purvam juanam, 368. 
vastava, 287, 866. 
vasyatva, 368. 

vikalpa, 6, 15, 21, 22, 82, 43, 71, 74, 80, 
195, 207, 258, 261, 266, 270,271,275, 
276, 277, 285, 802, 316, 869, 362,364, 
366, 406, 406, 407, 409, 410, 412,413, 
418, 425, 427, 428. 
vikalpa = atad-vy avrtti, 293. 
vikalpa = adhyavasaya, 262, 409. 
vikalpa = adhyavasaya = niscaya, 295. 
vikalpa = anusandhana, 406. 
vikalpa = vitarka, 20. 
vikalpa-antara, 404. 
vikalpa-avikalpa, 864, 
vikalpa-avikalpa-rSpata, 272. 
vikalpa- udaya, 315. 
vikalpa == kalpani, 46, 284. 
vikalpa-gocara, 306, 410, 411. 
vikalpa-janana, 362. 
vikalpa-janakatva, 318. 
vikalpa-jnSna, 21, 164, 410, 411. 
vikalpa-jaSna-gocaratva, 164, 427. 
vikalpa -jnEna-grahya = vikalpa -vijnana- 
vi§aya, 164. 

vikalpa-jnana-pratibblsa-abhSva, 425. 
vikalpa = dv,udbl-karapa, 20. 
vikalpa-dbi, 269. 
vikalpa-pratynya, 265, 271. 
vikalpa-yotti, 405. 


vikalpa-rupa, 259, 260. 
vikalpa-rupatva, 862. 
vikalpa-vasana, 261, 270, 293, 294, 868, 
413. 

vikalpa-vasana^vada, 868. 
vikalpa-vasana-visita, 805. 
vikalpa-vijnana, 21, 164, 260, 261, 867. 
vikalpa-vijnana = kalpana, 165, 
vikalpa-vi§aya, 21, 417, 418. 
vikalpa = savikalpaka, 297. 
vikalpa =savikalpaka-pratyak§a, 278, 422. 
vikalpaka, 6, 51, 317. 
vikalpaka = anuvrtti- vyavrtti - kalpaka’ 
286. 

vikalpana, 51. 
vikalpayati, 295, 363. 
vikalpasya avastha, 409. 
vikalpakara, 305, 411. 
vikalpadbi§tbana, 305. 
vikalpita, 88, 361, 386. 
vikalpotpatti-§aktimat, 46. 
vikalpyate, 266, 405, 406. 
vigrabavant, 875. 

vigrahavan = pramana-siddbab = na tuc- 
cbab, 375- 
vicara, 20. 

vicara = mimaipsa, 383. 
vicara^asaha, 305. 
vicara-saba, 304. 
vicaraka, 294. 
vicaryamana, 382. 
viccbinna-gamana-vacana, 367. 
vyatiya-praipana - samplava - nirSkarana 
303. 

vijnata, 232. 

vijnana, 5, 6, 16, 20, 21, 22, 28, 81, 39, 
42, 44, 60, 68, 160, 164, 166, 173, 259, 
264, 267, 283, 284, 293, 294, 315, 820, 
881, 348, 353, 365, 364, 370, 876, 377, 
883, 884, 388, 414. 
vij&ana-janaka, 264. 
vijMna-pratibhSaa, 381. 
vijnana = m anas, 310. 
vijMna-vadin, 6, 82, 60, 869, 370. 
vijnlna-visaya, 353, 886. 
vijnaaa = viSit^ta-jbaiia, 6. 
vljnSna-skandba, 6, 160, 173. 
vitarka, 20. 
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Titarka vikalpa, 17. 

Titti*rupa, 31. 
vitti-satta, 40. 

Tidadhat, 268. 
iridyamana, 129, 162. 

Tidhi, 62, 68, 69, 70, 76, 193, 199, 416,424. 
vidhi = bhSya, 199. 
vidM-rQpa, 417. 

vidhi-rupa=a8ti-rnpa ■= sat £s= drarya, 422. 
vidhi-rQpa-visaya, 416. 
vidhi-rupa gatta-matra, 417. 

Tidhi = sattva =: yod-pa = sgrup-pa, 200. 

vidhi-svarupa, 416, 

vidhi-svarupa-Tigaya, 415. 

vidhiyate, 69. 

vidheya, 62. 

vinasa, 98, 94. 

TinaSa-niyatatva, 92. 
TinaSa-hetTantara-anapeksa, 92. 
yinasyati, 64, 93. 
vipaksa, 416, 417. 

Yipakga-kma, 284. 

Tiparyaya, 6, 260. 
viparyaya-sadhana 203. 
yiprakarga, 207. 
viprakpgta, 65, 78. 
viprakysta-vastu, 77. 

yiprakpgta = na sakya-darsana = adrsya, 
64. 

viprakpsta = tribkir viprakarsair vipra- 
krsta=de§a-kala-8vabhava-yiprakp§ta, 
107. 

vipratipatti, 17, 88, 92, 398. 
vipratipatti-nirakaraua, 5, 88, 92. 
viprayukta-saqiskara, 61. 
vibhaktatva-yyavasthSpana, 196. 
vibheda, 308. 
vibbrama, 17. 
viramya-yylpara, 364. 
viriiddha, 69, 93, 188, 190, 369. 
viruddha-de§a, 190. 

viruddha-dharma-saipsarga, 61, 128, 135, 
196, 282. 

viruddha-dharma-aainsysta, 8. 
viruddhavyabhicari, 221. 
virudhyate, 389. 

virodha, 8, 69, 104, 136, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
284. 


virodha-karyakarana-bbayabbayau, 104. 
yirodhartba, 191. 
virodbanayagati, 186. 
yirodbitya, 188. 
yivaksita, 245. 
yiyeka-sambandbau, 273. 
yisada-pratibhasa, 863. 
viSadabba, 312. 

yisadabba = yisadabbasa, 319. 
visadata, 863. 
yisigta, 127, 296, 803. 
yi^ista = upakarya, 288, 
viSista-visayatva, 304. 
yiaista-yyayabara, 291. 
yi§i§ta-§abda, 303. 

viaistatva = sambandha = samavaya, 288. 
yiSesa, 23, 59, 125, 400, 409. 
viiesa = dharma, 69. 
vigegana, 65, 127, 276, 365. 
vigegana-viSegya-bbava, 276, 287, 289,291, 
292, 296, 296, 855. 

viaesana-vigeaya-bbaya-sambandba, 191. 
vigegaua^sanibandba, 347. 
yigesana-visesya-sambandba, 855. 
visesanata, 281. 
vigesya-visesana, 291. 
vigesya-yigesana*bhava-sauDikar§a, 77. 
visaya, 38, 105, 118, 293, 810, 318, 320, 
353, 362, 877, 384, 385, 386, 387, 896, 
415, 416. 

visaya-kgana, 820. 
visaya-grabana-dharma, 289, 
visaya-laksana, 371, 408. 
visaya-yipratipatti, 38. 
visaya-vigaya, 386. 
vi^aya-vigayin, 289, 290, 376. 
yigaya-yigayi-bhUva, 287. 
yisayata, 41, 408. 
yigayatya, 41, 282, 371. 
visayakara, 384, 386. 
visayi-kriyate, 281. 
yiniscita, 81. 

vrksa, 69, 70, 94, 132, 133. 
vyksa-mEtram = vtkga*Bvarbpa, 16. 
yyksa-syabhava, 132. 
yyksa-svabhlva = vyksa-yyEpya, 70. 
y^kgatva, 76. 
vrtti, 286. 
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vedana, 265, 293, 311, 386, 399. 
vedana = anubliaya = grabana, 267. 
vedana = vedana-skandha, 385, 
vedanE-saipjna, 831. 
vedya 365. 

yedya-vedaka-akara, 399. 

Tedyate, 391. 

vaidharmya, 138, 219, 882, 
yaidkarmya-udaharana, 244. 
yaidharmya-dTBtanta, 114, 242, 266. 
vaidharmyavat, 208. 
vaiyakarana, 345. 
yyakti, 35, 40, 112, 267. 
vyakti-jati-lkyti, 301. 
vyatirikta, 127. 
yyatiricyate, 218. 

yyatireka, 67, 110, 125, 145, 106, 215, 219, 
243, 248, 416. 
vijatireka-vi§ayatva, 249. 
yyatireka = yyayrtti, 244. 
yyatirekita, 274. 
yyatirekin, 122, 123. 
yyabkicSra, 135. 
vyayacchidya, 217, 
yyayaccbeda, 101, 193, 217, 295. 
yyayasaya, 259. 
yyayasayatmaka, 15, 257, 298. 
vyayasthita, 217. 
yyayahrta, 82. 
vyayahartayya, 82, 376. 
yyavabartum = pravartayitum, 86. 
yyayahara, 84, 117, 162, 228, 277, 289, 
318, 379, 389, 398, 400. 
vyayahara-matra-visaya, 304. 
yyayahriyate, 82, 387, 398. 
vyakhyata, 19. 
vyEghata-sunya, 398. 
vylpaka, 14, 76, 104, 118, 124, 140, 141, 
142, 369, 415, 416. 

yySpaka - anupalabdbi, 92, 104, 141, 
431. 

vyapara, 125, 131, 280. 
TySpara-atiubandhitS, 426. 
vySpara-kalapa, 273. 
vyapara-paramparya, 427. 
vyaplra-vyapari-bbaya, 376. 
yyaparantara, 364. 
vyaparayut, 813. 


vyapta, 76, 93, 116, 139, 140, 142, 174, 
238, 415, 417. 

yyapti, 180, 186, 187, 234, 247, 248. 
vyapti-yisaya-pradarsana, 160. 
yyapti- sadbaaa-pramaDLa-yisay a, 137. 
vyapya, 61, 104, 118, 124, 141, 142, 369. 
vyapya-yyapaka-bbava, 116, 127. 
yyavrtti, 16, 50, 136, 266, 306, 381, 416, 
425. 

vyayrtti-bbeda, 134, 876. 
vyayrtti-rupa, 306, 
yyutpatti, 1, 13. 
vyutpatti = pariksa, 1. 
vyutpanna-Banketa, 20. 

§akti, 112, 269. 

Saktimattya, 5. 
sakti-yiSista, 868. 
sakyate, 23. 

sabda, 2, 19, 81, 112, 154, 162, 168, 165, 
202, 234, 276, 405, 409. 
sabda-akara, 164, 259. 
sabda-kalpana-ullikhita, 264. 
sabda-pratyaya, 166. 

§abda-bbavana = sabda-yasana, 259. 
sabda-bbeda-pratyaya, 126. 
sabda-yoni, 405. 
sabda- vacya = abbilEpya, 264. 
sabda-vikalpa, 413. 
sabda-yisesa, 23. 
sabda-SYa-laksaaa, 23. 

§abdabbava, 163. 
sanka-pisaci, 53. 
sarlra, 2, 122. 

Santa- rasa, 253. 
sastra, 101, 157, 174, 221, 
sastra-kara, 155. 

Simsapa, 60, 69, 70, 132, 183, 146. 
simsapa-svabhava, 70, 132, 

Simsapatya, 76, 94. 
sukla, 92. 

suddba, 33, 265, 355. 

Suddhlrtba, 33. 

saddhartha = svalaksana = artba-kriya- 
kari-ksana, 33. 

Sunyata, 31, 32, 34, 94, 311, 334. 
sunyata = vijiiana-matra, 32. 
sunyatva = svabhava-sunyatya, 94, 414. 
Sunya-vadin, 32, 414. 
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sesavad-anumana, 208. 
sesanumana, 114. 
srotra-vijnana, 28. 
slesa, 258. 
sad-vidha-citta, 367. 

§a§tlii-tatpurusa, 289 

saijiyukta-samavaya-sannikarsa, 412. 

saipyujyamana, 875. 

saijiyoga, 259, 267, 287, 288, 880, 420. 

saipvadaka, 16. 

saipvit, 317, 318, 855. 

Banivyti, 25, 82. 
saijiYedana, 44, 862, 863, 383. 
samTedana-dhayma, 259. 
saijivedana-matra, 388, 896. 
saipvedana == sva-samvedana, 42. 
saipvedana = saiyivit = aaipvitti, 385. 
saifisaya, 2, 3, 6, 17. 
saipsaya-lietu, 107. 
saipsara, 241. 
saipsarga, 276, 880. 

saijiskara, 6, 89, 113, 175, 191, 279, 293, 
294, 368, 871, 382, 418, 428. 
saijxskara = purva-saipskara-pataya, 281. 
saijiskara = vaaana, 291. 
saipskara-samuha, 20. 
saipskara = sambhuya karin, 311. 
saipskara-skaudba, 298. 
saipskara = smjti-janaka-s!iinagri, 868. 
saipskara = emrti-bija, 88. 
saipskarya, 854. 
saipski^ta, 125. 

saipskrta =karaiiaih (=8ai}i8karaih) sam- 
bhtiya kyta, 125. 
saxpskyta == krtaka, 241. 
sakala, 194. 

sakala-saipskara-anadharatli, 294. 
sak§at-karitva, 292. 
saakalana, 298. 

Banketa, 23, 166, 268, 264, 276. 
sangata, 288, 291. 

sajatiya-vijatiya-ubhaya - santati-janana- 
sakti-yukto gba^ah, 190. 
sanjM, 6, 21, 166, 29*3, 311, 877, 412. 
sanjuin, 276. 
sat, 198, 854, 424. 
satata-gati, 177. 

sati vastuni =pratisedbye sati vastuni, 79. 


satkarya-vSda, 176. 

satta, 363, 404, 415, 419, 421. 

sattva, 109, 130, 139, 160, 170. 

sattva-Yikalpa, 269. 

sat-pratipaksa, 221. 

satya, 81, 

sad-asad, 19. 

sad-asad-dharmi-sad-asad-dbarma, 405. 
sadatanatYa, 369. 

saatana, 8, 190, 194, 270, 804, 812, 316^ 
332, 833, 334. 
santaDa-apeksa, 8. 
saatana-alambita, 318. 
santanantara-nimittatva, 869* 
sandigdba, 274. 

saadigdba-vipaksa-YyaY^ttika, 184, 871. 

sandigdba-vyatirekita, 268. 

sandeba, 246. 

sandhana, 295. 

sannikarga, 38, 266, 380. 

sannik^sta, 280. 

sanuidbana, 85. 

sannidbi, 105. 

sanaipata, 811. 

saaaihita, 65, 227, 852. 

sapaksa, 130, 416. 

sapakge eva sattYam = aavaya = vySpti, 
109. 

saptami-artba, 14. 
samagra-sSaiagrika, 80. 
samaaaatara, 62, 854. 
samanaatara-atpaaaa-nirYikalpaka, 427. 
samanantara-pratyaya, 27, 271, 278, 311, 
312, 319, 371, 428. 

samanantara-pratyaya = manasikSra, 882. 
samartba, 5, 426. 
eamartbana, 289. 

samavaya, 259, 275, 287, 847, 420. 
Bamayaya-tadvautau, 290. 
samayayi-karaigia, 819. 
samakalayet = vikalpayet = utprekgeta, 
292. 

samSna, 59. 
sarnSQa-kSla, 819, 867. 
samlna-jEtiya, 28. 
samlna-jatiya-vikalpa, 816. 
samEna-Yigayatfi, 280. 
isamlnadhikarajsiya, 81, 82, 199, 203, 406. 
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santaropa, 364. 
samaropita, 74, 133. 
samaropya, 62. 
samaropyamana, 411. 
samaru^ha, 267. 
samaveta, 13. 

samudaya = dharmi - dharma - samudaya, 
179. 

samudayartha, 2. 
samudayena, 116. 
samprati, 31. 
sam-pratyaya, 149. 

sam-pratyaya=saina-kalina-pratyaya,152. 
samplava, 303, 304, 364. 
samplava = sankara, 302. 
sambadhyate, 80. 

sambandha, 1, 2, 53, 66, 69, 129, 191, 
232, 264, 281, 285, 287, 290, 350, 295, 
357, 375. 

sambandha = upakara, 295. 
sambandha = pratibandha, 129. 
sambandhin, 287. 

Bambandhi-§abda, 155. 
sambhava, 85, 260, 286. 
sambhava-abhava, 115. 
sambhava-prlcurya, 295. 
sambhava-matram, 238. 
sambhavati, 224, 399. 
sambhavanS, 199. 
sambhavyamana-pratipaksa, 170. 
sammoha-nirSkaranartham, 398. 
sammugdha, 294. 
samyak-prameyam, 398. 
samyag-jnana, 1, 10, 74. 
samyag-jhltna = pramana, 4. 
sarupaka, 264. 
sarupakatva, 264. 
sarva, 38, 82, 113, 165, 175, 286. 
Barva-anityatva-sadliana-dharmah , 127. 
sarva-jnata, 56, 186. 

Baryajnatva, 119, 198. 
sarvato-vylvrtta, 88. 

8arTatra-ayi§e§at, 40. 
saryathS, 264. 
saryada, 369. 
sarva-yisaya, 294. 

sarva-sambhavah = atiprasangah = sar- 
vatra-prayrtti-prasangah, 239. 


sarya-akara-jnata, 56. 
sarvatmana = ekena svabhayena, 270. 
sarvatmana = sarvair upadhibbir ekas- 
yabhavah, 269. 
sarvanityatva-vadin, 234. 
sarvartha, 293. 
sarvartha-vScaka, 165. 
saryartha-vacyatva, 165. 
saryendriyasrita, 313. 
sayikalpaka = pratiti, 46. 
savikalpaka, 15, 40, 42, 60, 257, 271, 295^ 

296, 301, 312, 313, 410. 
sayikalpaka-juana, 16, 143. 
savikalpaka-pratyaksa, 425. 
savikalpaka-nirvikalpakau, 317. 
sahakarin, 312, 319. 

sahakarin = eka-karya-karin, 354. 
sahakari-pratyaya, 279, 354, 418. 
sahakari-pratyaya = aloka, 382. 
sahakari - bheda = hetu - kSrana - samagri,. 

297. 

sahacarya, 53. 
sahanavasthana. 69, 196. 
sahopalambha-niyama, 355. 
saipvTta, 302. 
sa^vyavabarika, 301, 804. 
sakara, 384. 
sakara-paksa, 259. 
sakara-vadin, 40. 
saksat, 87, 124, 292. 
saksat-kara, 363. 
sak§at-karitya-vyapara, 15, 43. 
satmaka, 215. 

sadrsya = 8ar0pya = tad-akarata = yi- 
sayata, 347. 
sadhaka, 4, 394. 

sadhakatama-karana=prakTstopakaraka= 
adbipati-pratyaya, 380. 
sadbakatama - karana = prama - karana, 
351. 

sadbana, 119, 132, 150, 170, 395. 
sldbana-dharma, 128. 
sSdbana-nirbbasa-jnana, 10. 
sadhana-vakya, 113, 148. 
sadhana-yakya-ayayaya, 153. 
sadbanatya, 328. 
sadbanibbaya, 141. 
sadbarmya-drstanta, 266. 
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sadiiarmyavat, 120. 
sadliarana, 56, 66, 415. 
■sadliarana-grahana, 415, 416. 
sadharana-lietu, 183. 
sFidharanatva, 266. 

sadhya, 62, 66, 69, 73, 119, 132, 133, 135, 
136, 140, 149, 150, 154, 157, 170, 234, 
249. 

sadhya-gati, 142. 

sadhya-dliarma, 65, 66, 128, 136, 149. 
mdhya-dliarmah = svabhavah, 136, 137. 
sadbya-dbarmin, 113, 137, 151, 176. 
sadbya-niyata, 249, 151. 
sadbya-nirdesa, 155. 
sadbya-nirdesa = paksa-nirdesa, 150. 
sadbya-niscaya = sadbya-vidbi, 140. 
sSdbya = paksa, 153, 169. 
sadbya-paryaya, 170. 
sadbya-pratiti, 91. 
sadbya-pratipatti-adbikarana, 89. 
aadhyabbava, 141. 
sadhyabhidbana, 162. 
sadbyatva, 156, 170. 
aandratara, 370. 
sannidbya-anumiti, 65, 
samagri, 62, 296, 354. 
aamartbya, 3, 19, 62, 63, 81, 82, 86, 143, 
151, 161, 293, 317, 367, 
samanadbikaranya, 278. 
sSmSnya, 19, 23, 36, 40, 217, 26^, 304, 
305, 412, 413. 

samanyato-drsta-anumaaa, 78. 
samanya-dbarman, 304. 
aSmanya-matram, 270. 
samanya-laksana, 398. 
samanya-visesasya darsanam, 78. 
samanya (= sadpsya), 40. 
samanyavad-bbeda = alq-ti, 408. 
samanyavad-yisesa, 303. 
samprata, 285. 
samya, 412. 
sarupaka, 259. 

sarupya, 13, 14, 85, 40, 46, 49, 50, 194, 
347, 351, 355, 363, 368, 371, 372, 373, 
380, 384, 394, 404, 408, 419, 420, 426. 
5arupya= atad-vyav^-tti = aaya-vyavrtti= 
aiiya -yoga - vyavaccbeda = akara = ab- 
basa, 51. 


sarupya = anya-vyavrtti = apoba, 4 
413. 

sarupya-juana, 15. 
sarupya-pramana, 38, 302. 
sarupya-laksana, 38, 48. 
sarupya-samvedana, 41, 386. 
sarupya = samaaadbikaraaya, 423. 
sSrupya-samutpattl, 371, 408. 
sarupyatmaka, 313. 
sarupyatmaka-svasamvedana, 394. 
salaksanya, 404. 
salambana, 175. 

siddba, 81, 83, 127, 135, 154, 190. 

siddbanta, 28. 

siddbi, 2, 4, 158. 

sidhyati, 186, 314. 

sukbadi-svalaksana, 430, 431. 

sukbady-Fikara, 386. 

suksma = atmdriya, 78. 

suksma-kala-bbeda, 8. 

sutra, 174. 

stbapayati, 821. 

stbayitva, 93. 

stMyi-dravya, 375. 

stbita, 189. 

stbitam juanam = juana-vasana, 294. 

stliiratya, 877. 

spar§a, 293, 311. 331, 400. 

spasta, 400. 

spa§tata, 371. 

spbuta, 171. 

spbutatva-vi§esa, 398. 

spbutabba, 30, 363, 897. 

smarana, 277. 

smrti, 6, 39. 

smpty-upastbUna, 81. 

smrti-jaiiaka-sainagri, 38. 

sva-anvayin = alika-sSmUnya, 425. 

sva-akEra, 410. 

svatab, 7, 69. 

svatantra, 92. 

svatantra-udabaraua, 92, 357. 
sva-para - praklia = sva - saipvedan 
357. 

sva-praakSs, 376. 
sva-pracyuti, 193. 
sva-pratibbSsa, 18, 22. 
STa-pratibbasitva, 393. 
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svablmva, 8, 59, 60, 64, 65, 69, 70, 72, 76, 
87, 93, 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 131, 
217, 224, 234, 239, 251, 283 289, 290, 
423. 

SYabhava = sadliya, 136. 
svabhava-abliava-aYyabhicarin, 194. 
svabhaYa-pratibandba, 69, 122, 239. 
svabbava-pratibandba = vyapti, 145. 
SYabbrwa-linga, 61, 70, 407. 
SYabbava-Yitarka, 20, 827. 
svabhava-visista, 64. 
svabbaYa-visesa, 64, 125, 301. 
svabbiLYa-visega-rabita, 108. 
svabbaYa-betu, 120, 122, 125, 126, 127, 
129, 136, 233, 417. 

svabbava-sambandba, 267, 268, 287, 290 
295, 420. 

svabbriva-sambaadba = yisesana-visesya- 
bbava, 287. 
svabbaYanumana, 70. 
svabbavanupalabdbi, 82. 
svabbavantaram, 94. 
svamata, 346. 
svayam-prakasa, 29. 
SYa-rasa-Yinasa-svabbava, 134. 
sva-rasikata, 48. 

svarbpa, 15, 23, 60, 87, 112, 154,267, 364, 
387, 413. 

svarupa-apoba, 419. 

svarupa - abbeda = svabbava - anatirikta = 
BvabbriYa-sambandba, 290. 
svarupa-matra, 296. 

svartipa-labba = SYabbaya-labba = atma- 
bbaya, 122. 
svarupa-vitarka, 17. 
SYarQpa-Yedaaa-aaupapatti = 365. 
SYampa-sambandba, 191. 
svaruplnubbaya, 364. 
svalaksana, 14, 16, 22, 23, 32, 41, 51, 68, 
87, 89, 121, 129, 172, 179, 192, 194, 
264, 289, 302, 303, 304, 305, 312, 316, 
320, 327,-361, 397, 405, 406, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 423. 

«Talak§apa = anaaya-bbak =asadbaraEa, 
414. 

syalaksapa-llambita, 312. 
svalaksaiaa-aTagEbitva, 424. 
fiyalaksama =ksana, 121, 291, 304, 422, 423. 


svalaksana = ksana = artba - kriya - ki 
rin = paramarthasat = vastu, 274. 
SYa-laksana-paramartba-sat, 7, 111, 292 
svalaksana=pratbaino Yisaya-ksanat, 32 
avalaksana-bbeda, 408. 
Bvalaksana-sarupya, 368. 
svalaksana-salaksanya, 368. 
svalaksana = vastu = vidbi-svarupa, 8 
svalaksana == vidbi-rupa=:Yastn=artbi 
kriya -karin, 78. 

SYavacana-nirakrta, 170, 
svavacana-virodhin, 170. 
sva-vacyata, 276. 
svavisaya-sarva-gata, 404. 
sva-samvitti, 384, 386. 
sva-samvidita, 410, 393. 
sva-samvedana, 83, 104, 327, 355, 38 
386, 392, 393, 394, 395, 409. 
sva-samvedana-anurupa-artba, 388. 
sva-samvedana = anuvyavasaya, 43. 
svasamvedana-pratyaksa, 391. 
sva - samvedana- pratyaksa - juana - siddi 
88 . 

sva-samvedana-rupa, 394. 
sva-satta-matra, 66. 
sva-Batta-mritra«bhavin, 65, 66. 
sva-sattaya, 48, 53. 

sva-santana - matra - prabhava = alaj 
vijuana-prabbava, 370. 
sva-sadrsa-akara-adbayakatva, 264. 
sva-sadbya, 417. 
sva-svabbaya-dbarana, 120. 
svagocara, 410. 
svapeksa, 410. 
svabbavika, 291, 296, 420. 
svabbasa, 363. 
svartba, 149, 

svartbanumaEa, 48, 70, 149, 166. 
svanga, 271. 
bana'Upadana, 5. 
banopadana-buddbi, 886. 
betu, 2, 4, 10, 48, 53, 62, 66, 82, 127, 1 
136, 141, 159, 212, 218, 244, 249, S 
betu = kSrana = rgyu, 209, 211, 212. 
betu-karana-samagri, 296. 
betu = gtan-thsigs, 212. 
betu-cakra, 171. 
betu-dptauta, 154. 
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lietu-pratyaya, 62, 134. 
hetu-pratyaya-slmagrl, 62. 
hetumat, 394. 
iietu-satta, 127. 
lietutva, 55- 


lietukrtya, 122, 160. 
ketv-antara, 93. 
lietv-antarapeksatYa, 369. 
ketv-artlias, 194. 
hetYabkasa, 179. 
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SPACE AND TIME, E. Borel. Written by a versatile mathematician of world renown with his 
customary lucidity and precision, this Introduction to relativity for the layman presents scores 
of examples, analogies, and illustrations that open up new ways of thinking about space and 
time. It covers abstract geometry and geographical maps, continuity and topology, the propa- 
gation of light, the special theory of relativity, the general theory of relativity, theoretical 
researches, and much more. Mathematical notes. 2 Indexes. 4 Appendices. 15 figures, 
xvi + 243pp. 5^ X 8, T592 Paperbound $1.45 


FROM EUCLID TO EDDINGTON; A STUDY OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD, Sir 
Edmund Whittaker. A foremost British scientist traces the development of theories of natural 
philosophy from the western rediscovery of Euclid to Eddington, Einstein, Dirac, etc. The 
Inadequacy of classical physics is contrasted with present day attempts to understand the 
physical world through relativity, non-Euclidean geometry, space curvature, wave mechanics, 
etc. 5 major divisions of examination: Space; Time and Movement; the Concepts of Classical 
Physics; the Concepts of Quantum Mechanics; the Eddington Universe. 212pp. 5% x 8. 

T491 Paperbound $1.35 
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Nature, Biology 

NATURE RECREATION: Group Guidance for the Out-of-doors, William Gould VinaK Intended for 
both the uninitiated nature instructor and the education student on the college level, this 
complete “how-to" program surveys the entire area of nature education for the young. 
Philosophy of nature recreation; requirements, responsibilities, important information for 
group leaders; nature games; suggested group projects; conducting meetings and getting 
discussions started; etc. Scores of immediately applicable teaching aids, plus completely 
updated sources of information, pamphlets, field guides, recordings, etc. Bibliography. 74 
photographs. 4- 310pp. 53/8 x 8V2. T1015 Paperbound $1.75 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS, Mrs. William Starr Dana. Classic nature book that has 
introduced thousands to wonders of American wild flowers. Color-season principle of organ- 
ization IS easy to use, even by those with no botanical training, and the genial, refreshing 
discussions of history, folklore, uses of over 1,000 native and escape flowers, foliage plants 
are informative as well as fun to read. Over 170 full-page plates, collected from several 
editions, may be colored in to make permanent records of finds. Revised to conform with 
1950 edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany, xlii + 438pp. 53/a x 8I/2. T332 Paperbound $1.85 

HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS, F. T. Parsons. Ferns, among our most lovely native plants, are all 
too little known. This classic of nature lore will enable the layman to Identify almost any 
American fern he may come across. After an introduction on the structure and life of ferns, 
the 57 most important ferns are fully pictured and described (arranged upon a simple identifi- 
cation key). Index of Latin and English names. 61 illustrations and 42 full-page plates, xiv -f 
215pp. 5% X 8, T740 Paperbound $1.35 

MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA, Charles Sprague Sargent. .Still unsurpassed as 
most comprehensive, reliable study of North American tree characteristics, precise locations 
and distribution. By dean of American dendrologists. Every tree native to U.S., Canada, 
Alaska, 185 genera, 717 species, described m detail — leaves, flowers, fruit, wlnterbuds, 
bark, wood, growth habits etc. plus discussion of varieties and local variants, immaturity 
variations. Over 100 keys, including unusual 11-page analytical key to genera, aid in Identi- 
fication. 783 clear illustrations of flowers, fruit, leaves. An unmatched permanent reference 
work for ail nature lovers. Second enlarged (1926) edition. Synopsis of families. Analytical 
key to genera. Glossary of technical terms. Index. 783 illustrations, 1 map. Two volumes. 
Total of 982pp, 53/a x 8. T277 Vol. I Paperbound $2.00 

T278 Vol. II Paperbound $2.00 
The set $4.00 

TREES OF THE EASTERN AND CENTRAL UNITED STATES AND CANADA, W. M. Harlow. A revised 
edition of a standard middle-level guide to native trees and important escapes. More than 
140 trees are described in detail, and, illustrated with more than 600 drawings and photo- 
graphs. Supplementary keys will enable the careful reader to Identify almost any tree he 
might encounter, xiii + 288pp. 53/a x 8. T395 Paperbound $1.35 

GUIDE TO SOUTHERN TREES, Ellwood S. Harrar and J. George Harrar. All the essential in- 

formation about trees indigenous to the South, in an extremely handy format. Introductory 
essay on methods of tree classification and study, nomenclature, chief divisions of Southern 
trees, etc. Approximately 100 keys and synopses allow for swift, accurate Identification 
of trees. Numerous excellent illustrations, non-technical text make this a useful book for 
teachers of biology or natural science, nature lovers, amateur naturalists. Revised 1962 
edition. Index. Bibliography. Glossary of technical terms. 920 Illustrations; 201 full-page 
plates, lx + 709pp. 4V8 x 63/8. T945 Paperbound $2.25 

FRUIT KEY AND TWIG KEY TO TREES AND SHRUBS, W. M. Harlow. Bound together in one volume 
for the first time, these handy and accurate keys to fruit and twig Identification are the only 
guides of their sort with photographs (up to 3 times natural size). "Fruit Key": Key to over 

120 different deciduous and evergreen fruits. 139 photographs and 11 line drawings. Synoptic 

summary of fruit types. Bibliography. 2 Indexes (common and scientific names). "Twig Key"; 
Key to over 160 different twigs and buds. 173 photographs. Glossary of technical terms. Bibli- 
ography. 2 Indexes (common and scientific names). Two volumes bound as one. Total of xvli -f 
126pp. SVe x 83/a. T511 Paperbound $1.25 

INSECT LIFE AND INSECT NATURAL HISTORY, S. W. Frost. A work emphasizing habits, social 
life, and ecological relations of insects, rather than more academic aspects of classification 
and morphology. Prof. Frost’s enthusiasm and knowledge are everywhere evident as he dis- 
cusses insect associations and specialized habits like leaf-rolling, leaf-mining, and case- 
making, the gall insects, the boring insects, aquatic insects, etc. He examines all sorts of 
matters not usually covered in general works, such as; Insects as human food, insect music 
and musicians, insect response to electric and radio waves, use of insects In art and literature. 
The admirably executed purpose of this book, which covers the middle ground between ele- 
mentary treatment and scholarly monographs, is to excite the reader to observe for himself. 
Over 700 illustrations. Extensive bibliography, x -h 524pp. 5^8 x 8. T517 Paperbound $2.45 
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COMMON SPIDERS OF THE UNITED STATES, J. H. Emerton. Here is a nature hobby you can pur- 
sue right in your own ceUar! Only non-technical, but thorough, reliable guide to spiders for 
tufn country, arranged by scientific classifica- 

& cm and color, number of eyes, habitat and range, habits, etc. Full 

and photographs, and valuable introduction explain webs, poisons, 
threads, capturing and preserving spiders, etc. Index. New synoptic key by S. W Frost xxiv 4- 
225pp. X 8. J223 Paperbound $1.35 

I!?n MANNERS AND MORALS, Brian Curtis. A comprehensive, 

thi fnlw everything worth knowing about fish. Written for the 

aquarist, the angler, and the layman with an inquisittve mind, the text covers such topics 
as evolution, external covering and protective coloration, physics and physiology of vision 
maintenance of equilibrium, function of the lateral line canal for auditory and temperature 
senses, nervous system, function of the air bladder, reproductive system and methods — 

courtship, mating, spawning, care of young— and many more. Also sections on game fish 

pe problems of conservation and a fascinating chapter on fish curiosities. “Clear, simple 

language . . . excellent judgment in choice of subjects . . delightful sense of humor" 

New York Times Revised (1949) edition. Index. Bibliography of 72 items. 6 full-page photo- 
graphic plates. XH + 284pp. 5% x 8. 1-929 Paperbound $1.50 


comprehensive study of bats as a life-form by the 
£ ^borough summary of just about everything known about this 
fascinating and mysterious flying mammal, including its unique location sense, hibernation 
and cycles, its habitats and distribution, its wing structure and flying habits, and its rela- 
tionship to man in the long history of folklore and superstition. Written on a middle-level, 
the book can be profitably studied by a trained zoologist and thoroughly enjoyed by the 
layman. An absorbing text with excellent illustrations Bats should have more friends and 
fewer thoughtless detractors as a result of the publication of this volume," William Beebe, 
Books. Extensive bibliography. 57 photographs and illustrations, x + 368pp. 53/8 x 8V2. 

T984 Paperbound $2.00 


BIRDS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES, Giover Morrill Allen. A fine general introduction to birds as 
nvmg^ organisms, especially valuable because of emphasis on structure, physiology, habits, 
behavior. Discusses relationship of bird to man, early attempts at scientific ornithology, 
feathers and coloration, skeletal structure including bills, legs and feet, wings. Also food 
habits, evolution and present distribution, feeding and nest-building, still unsolved questions 
of migrations and location sense, many more similar topics. Final chapter on classification, 
nomenclature. A good popular-level summary for the biologist; a first-rate introduction for 
the layman. Reprint of 1925 edition. References and index. 51 illustrations, viii -I- 338pp. 
5% X 8V2. T957 Paperbound $1.85 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS, Arthur Cleveland Bent. Bent’s monumental 
senes of books on North American birds, prepared and published under auspices of Smith- 
sonian Institute, IS the definitive coverage of the subject, the most-used single source of 
information. Now the entire set is to be made available by Dover in inexpensive editions. 
This encyclopedic collection of detailed, specific observations utilizes reports of hundreds 
of contemporary observers, writings of such naturalists as Audubon, Burroughs, William 
Brewster, as well as author’s own extensive investigations. Contains literally everything 
known about life history of each bird considered, nesting, eggs, plumage, distribution and 
migration, voice, enemies, courtship, etc. These not over-technical works are musts for 
ornithologists, conservationists, amateur naturalists, anyone seriously Interested in American 
birds. 

BIRDS OF PREY. More than 100 subspecies of hawks, falcons, eagles, buzzards, condors and 
owls, from the common barn owl to the extinct caracara of Guadaloupe Island. 400 photo- 
graphs. Two volume set. Index for each volume. Bibliographies of 403, 520 items. 197 full- 
page plates. Total of 907pp. 53/8 x 8V2. Vol. I T931 Paperbound $2.50 

Vol. II T932 Paperbound $2.50 

WILD FOWL. Ducks, geese, swans, and tree ducks — 73 different subspecies. Two volume set. 
Index for each volume. Bibliographies of 124, 144 items. 106 full-page plates. Total of 
685pp. 5% X 8Va. Vol. I T285 Paperbound $2.50 

Vol. 11 T286 Paperbound $2.*50 

SHORE BIRDS. 81 varieties (sandpipers, woodcocks, plovers, snipes, phalaropes, curlews, 
oyster catchers, etc.). More than 200 photographs of eggs, nesting sites, adult and young 
of important species. Two volume set Index for each volume. Bibliographies of 261, 188 
items. 121 full-page plates. Total of 860pp. 5% x 8V2. Vol. I T933 Paperbound $2.35 

Vol. II T934 Paperbound $2.35 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR, R. Vallery-Radot. 13th edition of this definitive biography, cited in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Authoritative, scholarly, well-documented with contemporary quotes, 
observations; gives complete picture of Pasteur’s personal life; especially thorough presen- 
tation of scientific activities with silkworms, fermentation, hydrophobia, inoculation, etc. 
Introduction by Sir Wlfliam Osier. Index. 505pp. 5% x 8. T632 Paperbound $2.00 
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Puzzles, Mathematical Recreations 

SYMBOLIC LOGIC and THE GAME OF LOGIC, Lewis Carroll. “Symbolic Logic*' Is not concerned 
with modern symbolic logic, but is instead a collection of over 380 problems posed with 
charm and imagination, using the syllogism, and a fascinating diagrammatic method of 
drawing conclusions. In “The Game of Logic” Carroll's whimsical imagination devises a 
logical game played with 2 diagrams and counters (included) to manipulate hundreds of 
tricky syllogisms. The final section, “Hit or Miss” is a lagniappe of 101 additional puzzles 
in the delightful Carroll manner. Until this reprint edition, both of these books were rarities 
costing up to $15 each. Symbolic Logic: Index, xxxi + 199pp. The Game of Logic; 96pp. 
2 vols. bound as one. 53/a x 8. T492 Paperbound $1.50 

PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLED TALE, Lewis Carroll. One of the rarest of ail Carroll’s 
works, “Pillow Problems” contains 72 original math puzzles, all typically ingenious. Particu- 
larly fascinating are Carroll's answers which remain exactly as he thought them out, 
reflecting his actual mental process. The problems in “A Tangled Tale” are in story form, 
originally appearing as a monthly magazine serial. Carroll not only gives the solutions, but 

uses answers sent in by readers to discuss wrong approaches and misleading paths, and 

grades them for insight. Both of these books were rarities until this edition, “Pillow 
Problems” costing up to $25, and “A Tangled Tale” $15. Pillow Problems: Preface and 

Introduction by Lewis Carroll, xx + 109pp. A Tangled Tale; 6 illustrations. 152pp. Two vols. 
bound as one. 53/8 x 8. T493 Paperbound $1.50 

AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS, Henry Ernest Dudeney. The foremost British originator of 
mathematical puzzles Is always intriguing, witty, and paradoxical in this classic, one of the 
largest collections of mathematical amusements. More than 430 puzzles, problems, and 

paradoxes. Mazes and games, problems on number manipulation, unicursal and other route 
problems, puzzles on measuring, weighing, packing, age, kinship, chessboards, joiners', cross- 
ing river, plane figure dissection, and many others. Solutions. More than 450 Illustrations, 
vll -f 258pp. 53/8 x 8. T473 Paperbound $1.25 

THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES, Henry Dudeney. Chaucer's pilgrims set one another problems in 
story form. Also Adventures of the Puzzle Club, the Strange Escape of the King’s Jester, the 
Monks of Riddlewell, the Squire’s Christmas Puzzle Party, and others. All puzzles are original, 
based on dissecting plane figures, arithmetic, algebra, elementary calculus and other 
branches of mathematics, and purely logical ingenuity. “The limit of ingenuity and intricacy,” 
The Observer. Over 110 puzzles. Full Solutions. 150 illustrations, vii -H 225pp. 5% x 8. 

T474 Paperbound $1.25 

MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS, H. A. Merrill. Even if you hardly remember your high school 
math, you’ll enjoy the 90 stimulating problems contained in this book and you will come 
to understand a great many mathematical principles with surprisingly little effort. Many 
useful shortcuts and diversions not generally known are Included: division by inspection, 
Russian peasant multiplication, memory systems for pi, building odd and even magic squares, 
square roots by geometry, dyadic systems, and many more. Solutions to difficult problems. 
50 illustrations. 145pp. 53/8 x 8. T350 Paperbound $1.00 

MAGIC SQUARES AND CUBES, W. S. Andrews. Only book-length treatment in English, a thorough 
non-technical description and analysis. Here are nasik, overlapping, pandiagonal, serrated 
squares; magic circles, cubes, spheres, rhombuses. Try your hand at 4-dimensjonal magical 
figures! Much unusual folklore and tradition included. High school algebra is sufficient. 754 
diagrams and illustrations, viii + 419pp. 5% x 8. T658 Paperbound $1.85 


CALIBAN'S PROBLEM BOOK; MATHEMATICAL, INFERENTIAL AND CRYPTOGRAPHIC PUZZLES, 
H. Phillips (Caliban), S. T. Shovelton, G. S. Marshall. 105 ingenious problems by the greatest 
living creator of puzzles based on logic and Inference. Rigorous, modern, piquant; reflecting 
their author’s unusual personality, these intermediate and advanced puzzles all involve the 
ability to reason clearly through complex situations; some call for mathematical knowledge, 
ranging from algebra to number theory. Solutions, xl + 180pp. 5% x 8. 

T736 Paperbound $1.25 

MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smith. 188 mathematical 
puzzles based on algebra, dissection of plane figures, permutations, and probability, that will 
test and improve your powers of inference and interpretation. The Odic Force, The Spider’s 
Cousin, Ellipse Drawing, theory and strategy of card and board games like tlt-tat-toe, go moku, 
salvo, and many others, 100 pages of detailed mathematical explanations. Appendix of primes, 
square roots, etc. 135 illustrations. 2nd revised edition. 248pp. 5% x 8. 

T198 Paperbound $1.00 

MATHEMAGiC, MAGIC PUZZLES, AND GAMES WITH NUMBERS,, R. V. Heath. More than 60 hew 
puzzles and stunts based on the properties of numbers. Easy techniques for multiplying large 
numbers mentally, revealing hidden numbers magically, finding the date of any day In any 
year, and dozens more. Over 30 pages devoted to magic squares, triangles, cubes, circles, etc. 
Edited by J. S, Meyer. 76 illustrations. 128pp. 5% x 8. TllO Paperbound $1.00 
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THE BOOK OF MODERN PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. A completely new series of puzzles as fascinat- 
ing as crossword and deduction puzzles but based upon different principles and techniques. 
Simple 2-minute teasers, word labyrinths, design and pattern puzzles, logic and observation 
puzzles — over 150 braincrackers. Answers to ail problems. 116 illustrations. 192pp. S^/e x 8. 

T143 Paperbound $1.00 

NEW WORD PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. 100 ENTIRELY NEW puzzles based on words and their 
combinations that will delight crossword puzzle, Scrabble and Jotto fans. Chess words, based 
on the moves of the chess king; design-onyms, symmetrical designs made of synonyms; rhymed 
double-crostics; syllable sentences; addle letter anagrams; alphagrams; linkograms; and many 
others all brand new. Full solutions. Space to work problems. 196 figures, vi + 122pp. 
5% X 8. T344 Paperbound $1.00 

MAZES AND LABYRINTHS: A BOOK OF PUZZLES, W. Shepherd. Mazes, formerly associated with 
mystery and ritual, are still among the most intriguing of intellectual puzzles. This is a novel 
and different collection of 50 amusements that embody the principle of the maze: mazes in 
the classical tradition; 3-dimensional, ribbon, and Mobius-strip mazes; hidden messages; spa- 
tial arrangements; etc. — almost all built on amusing story situations. 84 illustrations. Essay 
on maze psychology. Solutions, xv + 122pp. 53/8 x 8, T731 Paperbound $1.00 

MAGIC TRICKS & CARD TRICKS, W. ionson. Two books bound as one. 52 tricks with cards, 37 
tricks with coins, bills, eggs, smoke, ribbons, slates, etc. Details on presentation, misdirection, 
and routining will help you master such famous tricks as the Changing Card, Card in the 
Pocket, Four Aces, Com Through the Hand, Bill m the Egg, Afghan Bands, and over 75 others. 
If you follow the lucid exposition and key diagrams carefully, you will finish these two books 
with an astonishing mastery of magic. 106 figures. 224pp. 53/8 x 8. T909 Paperbound $1.00 

PANORAMA OF MAGIC, Milbourne Christopher. A profusely illustrated history of stage magic, 
a unique selection of prints and engravings from the author's private collection of magic 
memorabilia, the largest of its kind. Apparatus, stage settings and costumes; ingenious ads 
distributed by the performers and satiric broadsides passed around in the streets ridiculing 
pompous showmen; programs; decorative souvenirs. The lively text, by one of America's 
foremost professional magicians, is full of anecdotes about almost legendary wizards: Dede, 
the Egyptian; Philadelphia, the wonder-worker; Robert-Houdm, “the father of modern magic;” 
Harry Houdini; scores more. Altogether a pleasure package for anyone interested in magic, 
stage setting and design, ethnology, psychology, or simply in unusual people. A Dover 
original. 295 illustrations; 8 in full color. Index, viii + 216pp. 83/8 x II 1 / 4 . 

T774 Paperbound $2.25 

HOUDINI ON MAGIC, Harry Houdini. One of the greatest magicians of modern times explains 
his most prized secrets. How locks are picked, with illustrated picks and skeleton keys; how 
a girl is sawed into twins; how to walk through a brick wall — Houdim’s explanations of 44 
stage tricks with many diagrams. Also included is a fascinating discussion of great magicians 
of the past and the story of his fight against fraudulent mediums and spiritualists. Edited 
by W.B. Gibson and M.N. Young. Bibliography. 155 figures, photos, xv + 280pp. 5% x 8. 

T384 Paperbound $1.25 

MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, Martin Gardner. Why do card tricks work? How do 
magicians perform astonishing mathematical feats? How is stage mind-reading possible? This 
is the first book length study explaining the application of probability, set theory, theory of 
numbers, topology, etc., to achieve many startling tricks. Non-technical, accurate, detailed! 
115 sections discuss tricks with cards, dice, coins, knots, geometrical vanishing illusions, how 
a Curry square “demonstrates" that the sum of the parts may be greater than the whole, 
and dozens of others. No sleight of hand necessary! 135 illustrations, xii + 174pp. 5% x 8. 

T335 Paperbound $1.00 

EASY-TO-DO ENTERTAINMENTS AND DIVERSIONS WITH COINS, CAROS, STRING, PAPER AND 
MATCHES, R. M. Abraham. Over 300 tricks, games and puzzles will provide young readers 
with absorbing fun. Sections on card games; paper-folding; tricks with coins, matches 
and pieces of string; games for the agile; toy-making from common household objects; 
mathematical recreations; and 50 miscellaneous pastimes. Anyone in charge of groups of 
youngsters, including hard-pressed parents, and in need of suggestions on how to keep 
children sensibly amused and quietly content will find this book indispensable. Clear, 
simple text, copious number of delightful line drawings and illustrative diagrams. Originally 
titled “Winter Nights Entertainments.” Introduction by Lord Baden Powell. 329 illustrations. 
V + 186pp. 5% X 8^. T921 Paperbound $1.00 

STRING FIGURES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, Caroline Furness Jayne, 107 string figures plus 
variations selected from the best primitive and modern examples developed by Navajo, 
Apache, pygmies of Africa, Eskimo, in Europe, Australia, China, etc. The most readily under- 
standable, easy- to-foi low book in English on perennially popular recreation. Crystal-clear 
exposition; step-by-step diagrams. Everyone from kindergarten children to adults lodking 
for unusual diversion will be endlessly amused. Index. Bibliography. Introduction by A. C. 
Haddon. 17 full-page plates. 960 Illustrations, xxlll 4- 401pp. 5 % x 8V2. 

T152 Paperbound $2.00 
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Entertainments, Humor 

ODDITIES AND CURIOSITIES OF WORDS AND LITERATURE, C. Bombaugh, edited by M. Gardner. 
The largest collection of idiosyncratic prose and poetry techniques m English, a legendary 
work in the curious and amusing bypaths of literary recreations and the play technique In 
literature — so important m modern works. Contains alphabetic poetry, acrostics, palindromes, 
scissors verse, centos, emblematic poetry, famous literary puns, hoaxes, notorious slips of 
the press, hilarious mistranslations, and much more. Revised and enlarged with modern 
material by Martin Gardner. 368pp. 5% x 8. T759 Paperbound $1.50 

A NONSENSE ANTHOLOGY, collected by Carolyn Wells. 245 of the best nonsense verses ever 
written, including nonsense puns, absurd arguments, mock epics and sagas, nonsense ballads, 
odes, “sick" verses, dog-Latin verses, French nonsense verses, songs. By Edward Lear, 
Lewis Carroll, Gelett Burgess, W. S. Gilbert, Hilaire Belloc, Peter Newell, Oliver Herford, etc., 
83 writers in all plus over four score anonymous nonsense verses. A special section of 
limericks, plus famous nonsense such as Carroll's ‘Uabberwocky" and Lear's “The Jumblies" 
and much excellent verse virtually impossible to locate elsewhere. For 50 years considered 
the best anthology available. Index of first lines specially prepared for this edition. 
Introduction by Carolyn Wells. 3 indexes: Title, Author, First lines, xxxiii 4- 279pp. 

T499 Paperbound $1.35 

THE BAD CHILD'S BOOK OF BEASTS, MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN, and A MORAL ALPHA- 
BET, H. Belloc. Hardly an anthology of humorous verse has appeared in the last 50 year's 
without at least a couple of these famous nonsense verses. But one must see the entire vol- 
umes — with all the delightful original Illustrations by Sir Basil Blackwood — to appreciate 
fully Belloc’s charming and witty verses that play so subacidly on the platitudes of life and 
morals that beset his day— and ours. A great humor classic. Three books in one. Total of 
157dp. 53/8 X 8. T749 Paperbound $1.00 

THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY, Ambrose Bierce. Sardonic and irreverent barbs puncturing the 
pomposities and absurdities of American politics, business, religion, literature, and arts, 
by the country's greatest satirist in the classic tradition. Epigrammatic as Shaw, piercing 
as Swift, American as Mark Twain, Will Rogers, and Fred Allen, Bierce will always remain 
the favorite of a small coterie of enthusiasts, and of writers and speakers whom he supplies 
with "some of the most gorgeous witticisms of the English language" (H. L Mencken). 
Over 1000 entries in alphabetical order. 144pp. SVs x 8. T487 Paperbound $1.00 

THE PURPLE COW AND OTHER NONSENSE, Gelett Burgess. The best of Burgess's early nonsense, 
selected from the first edition of the “Burgess Nonsense Book." Contains many of his most 
unusual and truly awe-inspiring pieces: 36 nonsense quatrains, the Poems of Patagonia, Alpha- 
bet of Famous Goops, and the other hilarious (and rare) adult nonsense that place him in the 
forefront of American humorists. All pieces are accompanied by the original Burgess illustra- 
tions. 123 illustrations, xiii + 113pp. 53/a x 8. T772 Paperbound $1.00 

MY PIOUS FRIENDS AND DRUNKEN COMPANIONS and MORE PIOUS FRIENDS AND DRUNKEN 
COMPANIONS, Frank Shay. Folksingers, amateur and professional, and everyone who loves 
singing: here, available for the first time m 30 years, Is this valued collection of 132 ballads, 
blues, vaudeville numbers, drinking songs, sea chanties, comedy songs. Songs of pre-Beatnik 
Bohemia; songs from ail over America, England, France, Australia; the great songs of the 
Naughty Nineties and early twentieth-century America. Over a third with music. Woodcuts 
by John Held, Jr. convey perfectly the brash insouciance of an era of rollicking unabashed 
song. 12 illustrations by John Held, Jr. Two indexes (Titles and First lines and Choruses). 
Introductions by the author. Two volumes bound as one. Total of xvi + 235pp. x '8^, 

T946 Paperbound $1.00 

HOW TO TELL THE BIRDS FROM THE FLOWERS, R. W. Wood. How not to confuse a carrot with 
a parrot, a grape with an ape, a puffin with nuffin. Delightful drawings, clever puns, absurd 
little poems point out far-fetched resemblances in nature. The author was a leading 
physicist. Introduction by Margaret Wood White. 106 illus. 60pp. 54^ X 8. 

T523 Paperbound 

PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA, George W. Peck. The complete edition, containing both 
volumes, of one of the most widely read American humor books. The endless ingenious 
pranks played by bad boy “Hennery" on his pa and the grocery man, the outraged pomposity 
of Pa, the perpetual ridiculing of middle class institutions, are as entertaining today as they 
were in 1883. No pale sophistications or subtleties, but rather humor vigorous, raw, earthy, 
imaginative, and, as folk humor often is, sadistic. This peculiarly fascinating book is also 
valuable to historians and students of American culture as a portrait of an age. 100 
original illustrations by True Williams. Introduction by E. F. Bleiier. 347pp. 5% x 8. 

T497 Paperbound $1.35 
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THE HUMOROUS VERSfE OF LEWIS CARROLL Almost every poem Carroll ever wrote, the largest 
collection ever published, including much never published elsewhere: 150 parodies, burlesques, 
acrostics, etc., with 130 original illustrations by Tenniel, Carroll, and others. 
'Addicts will be grateful ...there is nothing for the faithful to do but sit down and fall to 
the banquet,” N. Y. Times. Index to first lines, xiv + 446pp. 53/8 x 8. 

T654 Paperbound $1.85 


DIVERSIONS AND DIGRESSIONS OF LEWIS CARROLL. A major new treasure for Carroll fans! Rare 
privately published humor, fantasy, puzzles, and games by Carroll at his whimsical best, with 
a new vein of frank satire. Includes many new mathematical amusements and recreations, 
fragmentary Part III of “Cunosa Mathematica.” Contains “The Rectory 
Umbrella, The New Belfry,” “The Vision of the Three T's,” and much more. New 32-page 
supplement of rare photographs taken by Carroll, x -f 375pp. 53/8 x 8. 

T732 Paperbound $1.65 


THE COMPLETE NONSENSE OF EDWARD LEAR. This is the only complete edition of this master 
of gentle madness available at a popular price. A BOOK OF NONSENSE, NONSENSE SONGS, 
MORE NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES in their entirety with all the old favorites that have 
delighted children and adults for years. The Dong With A Luminous Nose, The Jumblies, The 
Ow! and the Pussycat, and hundreds of other bits of wonderful nonsense. 214 limericks, 3 sets 
of Nonsense Botany, 5 Nonsense Alphabets, 546 drawings by Lear himself, and much more. 
320pp. 53/a X 8. T167 Paperbound $1.00 


The Humorous Verse of Franklin P. Adams (“FPA”). The author’s 
light verse, drawn from thirty years of FPA’s column, “The Conning Tower,” 
syndicated all over the English-speaking world. Witty, perceptive, literate, these nmety-six 
P3''0dies of other poets, Millay, Longfellow, Edgar Guest, Kipling, Mase- 
field, etc., and free and hilarious translations of Horace and other Latin poets, to satiric 
comments on fabled American institutions — the New York Subways, preposterous ads, sub- 
urbanites, sensational journalism, etc. They reveal with vigor and clarity the humor, integrity 
^ qT/'®® American satirist. Introduction by Robert Hutchinson. 

Vi + 122pp. 5% X 8V2. T108 Paperbound ?1.00 


SINGULAR TRAVELS, CAMPAIGNS, AND ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, R. E. Haspe, with 
90 illustrations by Gustave Dore. The first edition in over 150 years to reestablish the deeds 
of the Prince of Liars exactly as Raspe first recorded them in 1785— the genuine Baron Mun- 
chausen, one of the most popular personalities in English literature. Included also are the 
best of the many sequels, written by other hands. Introduction on Raspe by J. Carswell. 
Bibliography of early editions, xliv + 192pp. 53/8 x 8. T698 Paperbound $1.00 

THE WIT AND HUMOR OF OSCAR WILDE, ed. by Alvin Redman. Wilde at his most brilliant, 
In 1000 epigrams exposing weaknesses and hypocrisies of “civilized” society Divided into 
49 categories— sin, wealth, women, America, etc, — to aid writers, speakers. Includes 
excerpts from his trials, books, plays, criticism. Formerly “The Epigrams of Oscar Wilde.” 
Introduction by Vyvyan Holland, Wilde's only living son. Introductory essay by editor. 260pp. 
5% X 8. T602 Paperbound $1.00 

MAX AND MORITZ, Wilhelm Busch. Busch is one of the great humorists of all time, as well 
as the father of the modern comic strip. This volume, translated by H. A. Klein and other 
hands, contains the perennial favorite “Max and Moritz” (translated by C. T. Brooks), Plisch 
and Plum, Das Rabennest, Eispeter, and seven other whimsical, sardonic, jovial, diabolical 
cartoon and verse stories. Lively English translations parallel the original German. This 
work has delighted millions, since it first appeared in the ISth century, and is guaranteed 
to please almost anyone. Edited by H. A. Klein, with an afterword, x -f 205pp. 5S/fe x 8V2. 

T181 Paperbound $1.00 

HYPOCRITICAL HELENA, Wilhelm Busch. A companion volume to “Max and Moritz,” with the 
title piece (Die Fromme Helena) and 10 other highly amusing cartoon and verse stories, all 
newly translated by H. A. Klein and M. C. Klein*. Adventure on New Year's Eve (Abenteuer 
in der Neujahrsnacht), Hangover on the Morning after New Year’s Eve (Der Katzenjammer 
am Neuj'ahrsmorgen), etc. English and German in parallel columns. Hours of pleasure, also a 
fine language aid. x -{- 205pp. SVs x 8V2. T184 Paperbound $1.00 

THE BEAR THAT WASN’T, Frank Tashlin. What does it mean? Is it simply delightful wry 
humor, or a charming story of a bear who wakes up in the midst of a factory, or a satire 
on Big Business, or an existential cartoon-story of the human condition, or a symbolization 
of the struggle between conformity and the Individual? New York Herald Tribune said of the 
first edition*. . a fable for grownups that will be fun for children. Sit down with the 
book and get your own bearings.” Long an underground favorite with readers of all ages 
and opinions, v + 51pp. Illustrated. 5% x 8V2. T939 Paperbound 75^ 

RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES and MORE RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS 
HOMES, Harry Graham (**Coi. D. Streamer”). Two volumes of Little Willy and 48 other 

g oetic disasters. A bright, new reprint of oft-quoted, never forgotten, devastating humor 
y a precursor of today’s “sick” joke school. For connoisseurs of wicked, wacky humor 
and all who delight in the comedy of manners. Original drawings are a perfect complement. 
61 illustrations, index, vi + 69pp. Two vols. bound as one. 5^/k x 8V2. 

T930 Paperbound 75^ 
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Say It language phrase books 

These handy phrase books (128 to 196 pages each) make grammatical drills unnecessary for 
an elementary knowledge of a spoken foreign language. Covering most matters of travel and 
everyday life each volume contains; 

Over 1000 phrases and sentences in immediately useful forms — foreign language 
plus English. 

Modern usage designed for Americans. Specific phrases like^ “Give me small change,” 
and “Please call a taxi.” 


Simplified phonetic transcription you will be able to read at sight 
The only completely indexed phrase books on the market 

Covers scares of important situations; — Greetings, restaurants, sightseeing, useful 
expressions, etc. 


These books are prepared by native linguists vyho are professors at Columbia, N.Y.U., Fordham 
and other great universities. Use them independently or with any other book or record course. 
They provide a supplementary living element that most other courses lack. Individual volumes 
in: 


Russian 75^ Italian 75^ 

Hebrew 750 Danish 750 

Dutch 750 Esperanto 750 

Norwegian 750 Polish 750 

Turkish 750 

English for italian-speaking people 750 
Large clear type. 128-196 pages each. 3V2 


Spanish 750 German 750 

Japanese 750 Swedish 750 

Modern Greek 750 Portuguese 750 

French 750 Yiddisli 750 

English for German-speaking people 750 
English for Spanish-speaking people 750 
X 5V4. Sturdy paper binding. 


Listen and Learn language records 

LISTEN & LEARN Is the only language record course designed especially to meet your travel 
and everyday needs. It Is available in separate sets for FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, JAP- 
ANESE, RUSSIAN, MODERN GREEK, PORTUGUESE, ITALIAN and HEBREW, and each set contains 
three 33Vb rpm long-playing records — IV 2 hours of recorded speech by eminent native speakers 
who are professors at Columbia, New York University, Queens College. 

Check the following special features found only in LISTEN & LEARN; 

• Dual-language recording. 812 selected phrases and sentences, over 3200 words, 
spoken first in English, then in their foreign language equivalents. A suitable pause 
follows each foreign phrase, allowing you time to repeat the expression. You learn 
by unconscious assimilation. 

• 128 to 206-page manual contains everything on the records, plus a simple phonetic 
pronunciation guide. 

• Indexed for convenience. The only set on the market that is completely indexed. No 
more puzzling over where to find the phrase you need. Just look in the rear of the 
manual. 

• Practical. No time wasted on material you can find in any grammar. LISTEN & LEARN 
covers central core material with phrase approach. Ideal for the person with limited 
learning time. 

• Living, modern expressions, not found In other courses. Hygienic products, modern 
equipment, shopping — expressions used every day, like “nylon” and “air-conditioned.” 

• Limited objective. Everything you learn, no matter where you stop. Is Immediately 
useful. You have to finish other courses, wade through grammar and vocabulary drill, 
before they help you, 

• High-fidelity recording. LISTEN & LEARN records equal In clarity and surface-silence 
any record on the market costing up to $6. 

“Excellent ... the spoken records . . . Impress me as being among the very best on the 
market,” Prof. Mario Pel, Dept, of Romance Languages, Columbia University. “Inexpensive 
and well-done ... it would make an ideal present,” CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE. “More 
genuinely helpful than anything of its kind which 1 have previously encountered,” Sidney Clark* 
well-known author of “ALL THE BEST” travel books. 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE. Try LISTEN & LEARN, then return it Within 10 days for full 
refund if you are not satisfied. 


Each set contains three twelve-inch 33V^ records, manual, and album, 
SPANISH the set $5.95 GERMAN 

FRENCH the set $5.95 ITALIAN 

RUSSIAN the set $5.95 JAPANESE 

PORTUGUESE the set $5.95 MODERN GREEK 

MODERN HEBREW the set $5.95 


the set $5.95 
the set $5.95 
the set $5.95 
the set $5.95 
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Americana 


reconstruction of how unspoiled America 
appeared to the first white men. Authentic and enlightening accounts of Hudson’s landing 
in New York, Coronados trek through the Southwest; scores of explorers, settlers, trappers, 
soldiers, America s pristine flora, fauna, and Indians in every region and state in fresh and 
unusual new aspects. A fascinating view of what the land was like before the first highway 
nil contemporary illustrations, 39 newly added in this edition. Index. 

Bibliography, x + 500pp. 53/a x 8. T761 Paperbound $2.00 


AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS, J. J. Audubon. A collection of fascinating accounts of Europe and 
America ®3rly 1800 s through Audubon’s own eyes. Includes the Missouri River Journals 

—an eventful trip through Arnerica's untouched heartland, the Labrador Journals, the European 
Journals, the famous Episodes , and other rare Audubon material, including the descriptive 
chapters from the original letterpress edition of the “Ornithological Studies”, omitted in all 
later editions. Indispensable for ornithologists, naturalists, and all lovers of Americana and 
adventure 70-page biography by Audubon's granddaughter. 38 illustrations. Index. Total of 
1106pp. 5% X 8 . T675 Vol I Paperbound $2.25 

T676 Vol !l Paperbound $2.25 
The set ^4.50 


TRAVELS OF edited by Mark Van Doren. The first inexpensive illustrated 

edmon of one of the 18th century’s most delightful books is an excellent source of first-hand 
pterial on American geography, anthropology, and natural history. Many descriptions of early 
Indian tribes are our only source of information on them prior to the infiltration of the white 
® ^ poet,” John Livingston Lowes. 13 original 

Illustrations and maps. Edited with an introduction by Mark Van Doren. 448pp. 5^A x 8. 

T13 Paperbound $2.00 

GARRETS AND PRETENDERS: A HISTORY OF BOHEMIANISM IN AMERICA, A. Parry. The colorful 
and fantastic history of American Bohemianism from Poe to Kerouac. This is the only 
complete record of hoboes, cranks, starving poets, and suicides. Here are Pfaff, Whitman, 
Crane, Bierce, Pound, and many others. New chapters by the author and by H. T. Moore bring 
well-documented history down to the Beatniks. "An excellent account,” 
VA. ■ cartoons, drawings, and caricatures. Bibliography. Index, xxviii + 

421pp. 55/8 X 83/8. X708 Paperbound $1.95 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE COLORADO RIVER AND ITS CANYONS, J. W. Powell. The thrilling first- 
hand account of the expedition that filled in the last white space on the map of the United 
States. Rapids, famine, hostile Indians, and mutiny are among the penis encountered as the 
unknown Colorado Valley reveals its secrets. This is the only uncut version of Major Powell’s 
classic of exploration that has been printed m the last 60 years. Includes later reflections 
and subsequent expedition. 250 illustrations, new map. 400pp. 55/a x 

T94 Paperbound $2.00 


THE JOURNAL OF HENRY D. THOREAU, Edited by Bradford Torrey and Francis H. Allen. Henry 
Thoreau is not only one of the most important figures in American literature and social 
thought; his voluminous journals (from which his books emerged as selections and crystalliza- 
tions) constitute both the longest, most sensitive record of personal internal development 
and a most penetrating description of a historical moment in American culture. This present 
set, which was first issued in fourteen volumes, contains Thoreau’s entire journals from 
1837 to 1862, with the exception of the lost years which were found only recently. We are 
reissuing it, complete and unabridged, with a new introduction by Walter Harding, Secretary 
of the Thoreau Society. Fourteen volumes reissued in two volumes. Foreword by Henry Seidel 
Canby. Total of 1888pp. x 12V4. T312-3 Two volume set, Clothbound $20.00 


GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN, collected by William Wells Newell. A remarkable 
colfection of 190 games with songs that accompany many of them; cross references to show 
similarities, differences among them; variations; musical notation for 38 songs. Textual dis- 
cussions show relations with folk-drama and other aspects of folk tradition. Grouped into 
categories for ready comparative study; Love-games, histories, playing at work, human life, 
bird and beast, mythology, guessing-games, etc. New introduction covers relations of songs 
and dances to timeless heritage of folklore, biographical sketch of Newell, other pertinent 
data. A good source of Inspiration for those In charge of groups of children and a valuable 
reference for anthropologists, sociologists, psychiatrists. Introduction by Carl Withers. New 
Indexes of first lines, games. 5% x 8%. xli + 242pp. T354 Paperbound $1.75 
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Art, History of Art, Antiques, 

Graphic Arts, Handcrafts 

ART STUDENTS’ ANATOMY, E, I. Farris. Outstanding art anatomy that uses chiefly living objects 
for its illustrations, 71 photos of undraped men, women, children are accompanied by care- 
fully labeled matching sketches to illustrate the skeletal system, articulations and movements, 
bony landmarks, the muscular system, skin, fasciae, fat, etc. 9 x-ray photos show movement 
of joints. Undraped models are shown in such actions as serving m tennis, drawing a bow 
in archery, playing football, dancing, preparing to spring and to dive Also discussed and 
Illustrated are proportions, age and sex differences, the anatomy of the smile, etc. 8 plates 
by the great early 18th century anatomic illustrator Siegfried Albtnus are also included. 
Glossary. 158 figures, 7 in color, x + 159pp. 55/8 x S¥q. T744 Paperbound $1.50 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, F Schider. A new 3rd edition of this standard text en- 
larged by 52 new illustrations of hands, anatomical studies by Cloquet, and expressive life 
studies of the body by Barcsay. 189 clear, detailed plates offer you precise information of 
impeccable accuracy. 29 plates show ail aspects of the skeleton, with cioseups of special 
areas, while 54 full-page plates, mostly in two colors, give human musculature as seen from 
four different points of view, with cutaways for important portions of the body. 14 full- 
page plates provide photographs of hand forms, eyelids, female breasts, and indicate the 
location of muscles upon models. 59 additional plates show how great artists of the past 
utilized human anatomy. They reproduce sketches and finished work by such artists as 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vmci, Goya, and 15 others. This is a lifetime reference work 
which will be one of the most important books in any artist's library. "The standard refer- 
ence tool,” AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. "Excellent,” AMERICAN ARTIST. Third enlarged 
edition. 189 plates, 647 illustrations, xxvi -f 192pp. 7% x 105^. T241 Clothbound $6.00 

AN ATLAS OF ANIMAL ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, W. Ellenberger, H. Baum, H. Dittrich. The 
largest, richest animal anatomy foi artists available in English. 99 detailed anatomical plates 
of such animals as the horse, dog, cat, lion, deer, seal, kangaroo, flying squirrel, cow, bull, 
goat, monkey, hare, and bat. Surface features are clearly indicated, while progressive be- 
neath-the-skin pictures show musculature, tendons, and bone structure. Rest and action are 
exhibited in terms of musculature and skeletal structure and detailed cross-sections are 
given for heads and important features. The animals chosen are representative of specific 
families so that a study of these anatomies will provide knowledge of hundreds of related 
species. "Highly recommended as one of the very few books on the subject worthy of being 
used as an authoritative guide,” DESIGN. "Gives a fundamental knowledge,” AMERICAN 
ARTIST. Second revised, enlarged edition with new plates from Cuvier, Stubbs, etc. 288 
illustrations. 153pp. 11V& x 9. T82 Clothbound $6.00 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. The largest selection in print of 
Muybridge's famous high-speed action photos of the human figure in motion. 4789 photographs 
Illustrate 162 different actions: men, women, children — mostly undraped — are shown walking, 
running, carrying various objects, sitting, lying down, climbing, throwing, arising, and per- 
forming over 150 other actions. Some actions are shown in as many as 150 photographs 
each. All in all there are more than 500 action strips in this enormous volume, series shots 
taken at shutter speeds of as high as l/6000th of a second! These are not posed shots, but 
true stopped motion. They show bone and muscle m situations that the human eye is not 
fast enough to capture. Earlier, smaller editions of these prints have brought $40 and more 
on the out-of-print market. "A must for artists,” ART IN FOCUS. "An unparalleled dictionary 
of action for all artists,” AMERICAN ARTIST. 390 full-page plates, with 4789 photographs. 
Printed on heavy glossy stock. Reinforced binding with headbands, xxi -f 390pp. 7% x 10^. 

T204 Clothbound $10.00 

ANIMALS IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. This is the largest collection of animal action 
photos in print. 34 different animals (horses, mules, oxen, goats, camels, pigs, cats, guanacos, 
lions, gnus, deer, monkeys, eagles— and 21 others) in 132 characteristic actions. The horse 
alone is shown in more than 40 different actions. All 3919 photographs are taken in series 
at speeds up to l/6000th of a second. The secrets of leg motion, spinal patterns, head move- 
ments, strains and contortions shown nowhere else are captured. You will see exactly how 
a lion sets his foot down; how an elephant’s knees are like a human’s— and how they differ; 
the position of a kangaroo’s legs in mid-leap; how an ostrich's head bobs; details of the 
flight of birds— and thousands of facets of motion only the fastest cameras can catch. 
Photographed from domestic animals and animals In the Philadelphia zoo, It contains neither 
semiposed artificial shots nor distorted telephoto shots taken under adverse conditions. 
Artists, biologists, decorators, cartoonists, will find this book indispensable for understanding 
animals in motion. “A really marvelous series of plates,” NATURE (London). "The dry plate's 
most spectacular early use was by Eadweard Muybridge,” LIFE. 3919 photographs; 380 full 
pages of plates. 440pp. Printed on heavy glossy paper. Deluxe binding with headbands. 
77/8 X 10%. T203 Clothbound $10.00 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA, Louis Sullivan. The pioneer architect whom Frank Lloyd 
Wright called "the master" reveals an acute sensitivity to social forces and values in this 
passionately honest account. He records the crystallization of his opinions and theories, the 
organic theory of architecture that still influences American designers and 
architects, contemporary ideas, etc. This volume contains the first appearance of 34 full-page 
plates of his finest architecture. Unabridged reissue of 1924 edition. New introduction by 
R. M. Line. Index, xiv + 335pp. 53/8 x 8. T281 Paperbound $2.00 

THE DRAWJNGS OF HEINRICH KLEY. The first uncut republication of both of Kley's devastating 
sketchbooks, which first appeared m pre-World War I Germany. One of the greatest cartoonists 
and social satirists of modern times, his exuberant and iconoclastic fantasy and his extra- 
ordinary technique place him in the great tradition Of Bosch, Breughel, and Goya, while his 
subject matter has all the immediacy and tension of our century. 200 drawings, viii -1- 128pp. 
73A X 103A. T24 Paperbound $1.85 


MORE DRAWINGS BY HEINRICH KLEY, All the sketches from Leut’ Und Viecher (1912) and 
Sammel-Album (1923) not included in the previous Dover edition of Drawings. More of the 
bizarre, mercilessly iconoclastic sketches that shocked and amused on their original publica- 
tion. Nothing was too sacred, no one too eminent for satirization by this imaginative, in- 
dividual and accomplished master cartoonist. A total of 158 illustrations. Iv + 104pp. 
7% ^ T41 Paperbound $1.85 


PINE FURNITURE OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND, R. H. Kettell. A rich understanding of one of 
Americas most original folk arts that collectors of antiques, interior decorators, craftsmen, 

m American history and art will find fascinating and 
^mensely useful. 413 illustrations of more than 300 chairs, benches, racks, beds, cupboards, 
rriirrors, shelves, tables, and other furniture will show all the simple beauty and character 
England furniture, 55 detailed drawings carefully analyze outstanding pieces. 

With its rich store of illustrations, this book emphasizes the individuality and varied design 
of early Amencap pine furniture. It should be welcomed," ANTIQUES. 413 illustrations and 
55 working drawings. 475. 8 x 103A. 7145 Clothbound $10.00 


THE HUMAN FIGURE, J. H. Vanderpoel. Every important artistic element of the human figure 
is pointed out in minutely detailed word descriptions in this classic text and illustrated as 
well in 430 pencil and charcoal drawings. Thus the text of this book directs your attention 
to all the characteristic features and subtle differences of the male and female (adults, 
children, and aged persons), as though a master artist were telling you what to look for at 
each stage. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged by George Bridgman, Foreword. 430 illustrations. 
143pp. 6 Vs X 91/4. T432 Paperbound $1.50 

LETTERING AND ALPHABETS, J. A. Cavanagh. This unabridged reissue of LETTERING offers a 
full discussion, analysis, illustration of 89 basic hand lettering styles — styles derived from 
Caslons, Bodonis, Garamonds, Gothic, Black Letter, Oriental, and many others. Upper and 
lower cases, numerals and common signs pictured. Hundreds of technical hints on make-up, 
construction, artistic validity, strokes, pens, brushes, white areas, etc. May be reproduced 
without permission! 89 complete alphabets; 72 lettered specimens. 121pp, 9^^ x 8. 

T53 Paperbound $1.25 

STICKS AND STONES, Lewis Mumford. A survey of the forces that have conditioned American 
architecture and altered its forms. The author discusses the medieval tradition m early 
New England villages: the Renaissance influence which developed with the rise of the merchant 
class; the classical influence of Jefferson's time? the "Mechanicsvilles" of Poe's generation; 
the Brown Decades; the philosophy of the Imperial facade; and finally the modern machine 
age. "A truly remarkable book," SAT. REV. OF LITERATURE. 2nd revised edition. 21 Illustra- 
tions. xvii + 228pp. 53/8 X 8. T202 Paperbound $1.60 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF OUILT MAKING AND COLLECTING, Marguerite Ickls. A complete easy- 
to-follow guide with ail the information you need to make beautiful, useful quilts. How to 
plan, design, cut, sew, appliqud, avoid sewing problems, use rag bag, make borders, tuft, 
every other aspect. Over 100 traditional quilts shown, including over 40 full-size patterns. 
At-home hobby for fun, profit. Index. 483 Ulus. 1 color plate. 287pp. 6V4 x SVa. 

T582 Paperbound $2.00 


THE BOOK OF SIGNS, Rudolf Koch. Formerly $20 to $25 on the out-of-print market, now only 
$1.00 in this unabridged new edition! 493 symbols from ancient manuscripts, medieval cathe- 
drals, coins, catacombs, pottery, etc. Crosses, monograms of Roman emperors, astrological, 
chemical, botanical, runes, housemarks, and 7 other categories. Invaluable for handicraft 
workers, illustrators, scholars, etc., this material may be reproduced without permission. 
493 illustrations by Fritz Kredel. 104pp. 6V2 x 9V4. T162 Paperbound $1.00 


PRIMITIVE ART, Franz Boas. This authoritative and exhaustive work by a great American 
anthropologist covers the entire gamut of primitive art. Pottery, leatherwork, metal work, 
stone work, wood, basketry, are treated in detail. Theories of primitive art, historical depth 
in art history, technical virtuosity, unconscious levels of patterning, symbolism, styles, litera- 
ture, music, dance, etc. A must book for the interested layman, the anthropologist, artist, 
handicrafter (hundreds of unusual motifs), and the historian. Over 900 illustrations (50 
ceramic vessels, 12 totem poles, etc.}. 376pp. 5% x 8. T25 Paperbound $2.00 
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Fiction 


FLATLAND, E. A. Abbott. A science-fiction classic of life in a 2-dimensional world that is also 
a first-rate introduction to such aspects of modern science as relativity and hyperspace. 
Political, moral, satirical, and humorous overtones have made FLATLAND fascinating reading 
for thousands. 7th edition. New introduction by Banesh Hoffmann. 16 illustrations. 128pp. 
5% X 8. "i"! Paperbound $1.00 

THE WONDERFUL WIZARD OF OZ, L. F. Baum. Only edition in print with all the original W. W. 
Denslow illustrations in full color— as much a part of “The Wizard” as Tenniel’s drawings are 
of “Alice in Wonderland ” “The Wizard” is still America's best-loved fairy tale, in which, as 
the author expresses it, “The wonderment and joy are retained and the heartaches and night- 
mares left out.” Now today's young readers can enjoy every word and wonderful picture of the 
original book. New introduction by Martin Gardner. A Baum bibliography. 23 full-page color 
plates, viii -f 268pp. 53/8 x 8. T691 Paperbound $1.45 

THE MARVELOUS LAND OF OZ, L. F. Baum. This is the equally enchanting sequel to the 
“Wizard,” continuing the adventures of the Scarecrow and the Tin Woodman. The hero this 
time IS a little boy named Tip, and all the delightful Oz magic is still present. This is the 
Oz book with the Animated Saw-Horse, the Woggle-Bug, and Jack Pumpkinhead. All the original 
John R. Neill illustrations, 10 in full color. 287 pp. 53/8 x 8. T692 Paperbound $1.45 

FIVE GREAT DOG NOVELS, edited by Blanche Cirker. The complete original texts of five classic 
dog novels that have delighted and thrilled millions of children and adults throughout the 
world with their stories of loyalty, adventure, and courage. Full texts of Jack London’s “The 
Call of the Wild”; John Brown’s “Rab and His Friends”; Alfred Ollivant’s “Bob, Son of 
Battle”; Marshall Saunders's “Beautiful Joe”; and Ouida’s “A Dog of Flanders.” 21 Illustrations 
from the original editions. 495pp. 53/8 x 8. T777 Paperbound $1.75 

TO THE SUN? and OFF ON A COMET!, Jules Verne. Complete texts of two of the most 
imaginative flights into fancy in world literature display the high adventure that have kept 
Verne’s novels read for nearly a century. Only unabridged edition of the best translation, by 
Edward Roth. Large, easily readable type. 50 illustrations selected from first editions. 
462pp. 53/8 x 8. T634 Paperbound $1.75 

FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON and ALL AROUND THE MOON, Jules Verne. Complete editions 
of 2 of Verne’s most successful novels, in finest Edward Roth translations, now available 
after many years out of print. Verne's visions of submarines, airplanes, television, rockets, 
interplanetary travel; of scientific and not-so-scientific beliefs; of peculiarities of Americans; 
all delight and engross us today as much as when they first appeared. Large, easily readable 
type. 42 illus. from first French edition. 476pp. 53/8 x 8. T633 Paperbound $1.75 

THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT, Frank T. Bullen. Out of the experiences of many years on 
the high-seas, First Mate Bullen created this novel of adventure aboard an American whaler, 
shipping out of New Bedford, Mass., when American whaling was at the height of Its 
splendor. Originally published In 1899, the story of the round-the-world cruise of the 
“Cachalot” in pursuit of the sperm whale has thrilled generations of readers. A maritime 
classic that will fascinate anyone interested in reading about the sea or looking for a solid 
old-fashioned yarn, while the vivid recreation of a brief but important chapter of Americana 
and the British author’s often biting commentary on nineteenth-century Yankee mores offer 
insights into the colorful era of America's coming of age. 8 plates, xiil + 271pp. 5% x 8V2. 

T774 Paperbound $1,00 

28 SCIENCE FICTION STORIES OF H. G. WELLS. Two full unabridged novels, MEN LIKE GODS 
and STAR BEGOTTEN, plus 26 short stories by the master science-fiction writer of all time! 
Stories of space, time, invention, exploration, future adventure— an indispensable part of the 
library of everyone Interested in science and adventure. PARTIAL CONTENTSs Men Like Gods, 
The Country of the Blind, In the Abyss, The Crystal Egg, The Man Who Could Work Miracles, 
A Story of the Days to Come, The Valley of Spiders, and 21 more! 928pp. 5% x 8. 

T265 Clothbound $4.50 


DAV10 HARUM, E. M. Westcott. This novel of one of the most lovable, humorous characters 
in American literature Is a prime example of regional humor. It continues to delight people 
who like their humor dry, their characters quaint, and their plots Ingenuous. First book 
edition to contain complete novel plus chapter found after author’s death. Illustrations from 
first illustrated edition. 192pp. 5% x 8. T580 Paperbound $1.15 


GESTA ROMANORUM, trans. by Charles Swan, ed. by Wynnard Hooper. 181 tales of Greeks, 
Romans, Britons, Biblical characters, comprise one of greatest medieval story collections, 
source of pjots for writers including Shakespeare, Chaucer, Gower, etc. Imaginative tales 
of wars, incest, thwarted love, magic, fantasy, allegory, humor, tell about kings, prostitutes, 
phllosoph^ers, fair damsels, knights, Noah, pirates* ail walks, stations of life. Introduction, 
Notes. 500pp. 5% x 8. T535 Paperbound $1,85 
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A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC, Charles Burney. A detailed coverage of music from the 
Greeks up to 1789, with full information on all types of music: sacred and secular, vocal 
and instrumental, operatic and symphonic. Theory, notation, forms, instruments, innovators, 
composers, performers, typical and important works, and much more in an easy, entertaining 
covered much of Europe and spoke with hundreds of authorities and composers 
^ compilation of records ... it is a living work of careful 
JK account of thoroughbass (18th century) Italian music is 
probably still the best introduction on the subject A recent NEW YORK TIMES review said. 
Surprisingly few of Burney s statements have been invalidated by modern research . . . 
stdl of great value.'^ Edited and corrected by Frank Mercer. 35 figures. Indices. 1915pp. 
5% X 8. 2 volumes. T36 The Set, Clothbound $12.50 

A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOL06Y, John Julian. This exhaustive and scholarly work has become 
known as an invaluable source of hundreds of thousands of important and often difficult to 
obtain facts on the J^istory and use of hymns In the western world. Everyone interested In 
hymns will be fascinated by the accounts of famous hymns and hymn writers and amazed by 
the amount of practical information he will find. More than 30,000 entries on individual 
hymns, giving authorship, date and circumstances of composition, publication, textual varia- 
tions, translations, denominational and ritual usage, etc. Biographies of more than 9,000 hymn 
writers, and essays on important topics such as Christmas carols and children’s hymns, and 
much other unusual and valuable information. A 200 page double-columned index of first lines 
— - the largest in print. Total of 1786 pages in two reinforced clothbound volumes. 6iA x 9Vi. 

The set, T333 Clothbound $17.50 

MUSIC IN MEDIEVAL BRITAIN, F. LI. Harrison. The most thorough, up-to-date, and accurate 
treatment of the subject ever published, beautifully illustrated. Complete account of institu- 
tions and choirs; carols, masses, and motets; liturgy and plamsong; and polyphonic music 
from the Norman Conquest to the Reformation. Discusses the various schools of music and 
their reciprocal influences; the origin and development of new ritual forms; development and 
use of instruments; and new evidence on many problems of the period. Reproductions of 
excerpts from medieval melodies. Rules of harmony and dissonance; influence 
of Continental styles; great composers (Dunstable, Cornysh, Fairfax, etc.); and much more 
Register and index of more than 400 musicians. Index of titles. General Index. 225-item 
bibliography. 6 Appendices, xix + 491pp. ss/a x 83/4. T705 Clothbound $ 10.00 


THE MUSIC OF SPAIN, Gilbert Chase. Only book in English to give concise, comprehensive 
account of Iberian music; new Chapter covers music since 1941. Victoria, Alb6niz, Cabezdn, 
Pedrell, Turina, hundreds of other composers; popular and folk music; the Gypsies: the 
guitar; dance, theatre, opera, with only extensive discussion in English of the Zarzuela; 
virtuosi such as Casals; much more. “Distinguished . . . readable,” Saturday Review 
400-item bibliography. Index. 27 photos. 383pp. 53/h x 8. T549 Paperbound $2.00 


ON STUDYING SINGING, Sergius Kagen. An intelligent method of voice-training, which leads 
you around pitfalls that waste your time, money, and effort Exposes rigid, mechanical 
systems, baseless theories, deleterious exercises. “Logical, clear, convincing . . . dead 
right,” Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune. “I recommend this volume highly,” Maggie 
Teyte, Saturday Review. Il9pp. 53/8 x 8. T622 Paperbound $1.25 
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